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The compiler of this work feels that some sort of explanation is dne to the Public. His 
literary aspirations are but small, and he had often hoped that a more talented pen would undertake 
the task. For ten years the collection of local historical facts has occupied his leisure hours ; and 
although his spare time, snafcched from the hurry of business or from the duties of his family, has 
been devoted to it, it has been a labour of love. He has felt a pride and pleasure in collecting some 
further particulars of this beautiful Shire, and its interesting and hlBtorical County Town ; and 
although he yet looks forward to the time when accomplished scholars shall thoroughly describe this 
lovely neighbourhood, he f^els that his little attempt may be of some service until such a desideratum 
shall be accomplished. 

While Archaeologists, Historians and other writers have entered fully into their respective 
subjects^ and have often gone far beyond the grasp of the ordinary Public, it has been the aim of the 
compiler of this work to select such portions of their writings as are of tbe greatest public interest* 
and, following the examples of the industrious Httle bee, to cull the best or sweetest portions only. 

The reader will probably remember that for some years past the contents of this book have 
appeared in various local newspapers in the form of a series of weekly articles on County History. The 
object of this was to induce the public to challenge the correctness of any statements, so that altera- 
tions might be made if necessary before appearLag in this work. Should the reader now discover 
what appears a misstatement, he will .do well to remember that these pages have been many years 
in hand, and that changes have taken place during that time. 

With regard to the authorities quoted, and the extracts made, the compiler has endeavoured 
in all cases to state from whence the information was derived. And it is now his pleasant duty to 
acknowledge the kindness of many gentlemen and friends in giving him their assistance, and also 
the many kind and flattering testimonials and compliments he has received during the progress of the 
undertaking. 

It will be observed that the work consists of three separate books, each with its own index, &o.: 
First, the General History of West Somerset ; secondly, a detailed account of the various Parishes in 
" The Valley of the Tone ;" and, thirdly, the History of the Town of Taunton, all brought down to 
the present time. The labour of collecting information respecting Electoral and other proceedings 
in the Town of Taunton from the year 1822 (the date of Savage's History) to the present time has 
been considerable. No figures have been given but such as have appeared in the printed statements. 
The writer has be^ much assisted by reference to the TaunUm Cimrier of those times, which generally 
contained a good and impartial account. 

With regard to the numerous illustrations, it will be seen that advantage has been' taken of 
the modem inventions in Photography, and that no expense has been spared to embrace the most 
important Buildings and Besidences. 

23, mgfa Street, Taonton, 1873. 
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NOWBBADY, 

And may h$ had of the Author, 23, High-street^ Taunton^ and will be sent per poet or carrier upon receipt of wrdev, 

Th:e ^istartj of West Samerset; 

Inclodinff a general desoriptaon of this most interestiag District ; its Formation, Opology, Soil, ftc. ; the Caiitoms, Habits aoi Dialect of its Inhabitants at 
Taxiona times ; particnlan of the Arts, Manofactores and Agrlonltural Parsuits ; description of its Hills, Moore, Abbeys, Castles, Gamps, Boads, Biyers, 
Oualfl, Bailways, fto., with nnmerooa interestinjc Extracts from the Books and Papers of many talented Authors, amd from the published and un- 
pnbUahed Papers of the Bomenetshire Arohseologioal Society, ftc, ftc. 

Dedicated (by permission) to F. M. BISSET, Esq., High SherifF of the Oonnty . 

A DBEAXLBB AOOOTIST OF 

The H^Talb^ af to Txme, 

Tnftlndfag a desoription of this beantif ol Neighbomhood and of each of its Sis 
Maanfaonires, Soil, Sitoationj; its Owners, Frmoipal Inhabitants, fto. ; Ancient 
HnndEed, Arohdeaoooxy and Paroehial sabjecti. 

Dedicated (by deelre) to Lord ABTHUB HEBVEY, Bishop of' the Diocese. 



Tn ftln dfa g a description of this beantif ol Neighbooxhood and of each of its Siz^ Pariahes. its Towns, Ghnrohes, Schools, CSiarities, Area, Popolation, 
V — *.j o^n eu^^u^. st^ rx « ,_.,,_,.-,...__._ -.. ' "* ^ History and Customs, useful information respecting Post-ofOoe, Union, 



The ^istoj?^ ni the Ta«m xsi Tauatfta, 



I present time, including the Castle, Ghnrohes, Chapels, PnbUc Ofllces, Bnildings and Companies, Colleges, Schools, Charities, Ac., ftc : 
^■0 ParUamentary. Xooal and other Information, Epitome of Principal Events, List of Eminent Men, Duties of the Town Officers, Names of Loosl 



From Its rise to the ; 

also BtfUamentary . Xiooai ana ouiw xjuozmaaon, jspiiiomeox xrnncipai isvencs, juun^ ox jsmmenc Jtaen, uuoes oi uie xown vmoers, names ox Xiooai 
Aflth ors, the Mansimm in the Neig^bouxliood, Villages and their Distances, and an account of Election of Members of Parliament down to the present 
time, oDUmf so* 

lUs History has been nearly ten years in hand, and was prepared under the ci.prcss patronage of the late Lord TAUNTON. 



By EDWABD JEBOULT CAmator Patriad), 

SUHYEYOB, &a., 23, HiaH-STBEET, TAUNTON. 

It is nearly 80 years sinoe any history of this part of the County was issued, and more tbsn 00 years since the last history of Taonton appeared, and no 
caqMnse or trouble has been nared in the present work, which is embraced in nearly 400 large pages demy quarto (1% iuAues bv 9). 
Kawenwit type, on beautif ol toned paper, handsomely bound, and profusely illustrated with 136 views of the principal Churches, Oentlemen's Boats, 
OasUes, Abb^ and otfa« PubUo Buildings throughout tUs portion of the County, and a Map of the Neighbourhooa. 

The Views are executed by the new process of 

Being ila Jntrodnetion into this neighbourhood. Tbey are taken from photographs, printed with ink, and not liable to be effaced by time. 
Among the 186 Heliotypio Views will be found the following :— 




Hatch, Curry Mallet, Heathfleld, Ac., &c. 

QmnoLLL ViBws of Taunton, Bridgwater, Dunster, WHUton, Wellington, Ilminster, Wi^elisoembe, Watidiet, Minehead, Bishop's Lydeard, Stoke, Corfe. 

AmoDgst the Sbats ov tbb Nbiohboubzho Obhtbt will be found—Montaoute, Orchard Wyndham, Sandhill, Waif ord, Lyogford, Crowoombe Court, 
Baabosongn House, Halswell, Hesteroombe, St. Audries, Nettleoombe, Norton Manor, Belmont, Uoantock Lodge, (Cricket St. Thomas, Heatherton Park, 
Bmuop's UuU Manor House, Netherolay, Culmhead, Battle Park, Orchard Portman, Grove House, Pinkhurst, Tne Elms, Broadlands, and many others. 

Tbe BsoTOUBspf St. Mary's, Taunton, Staplegrove, BncUand St. Mary, Bagborough, West Monkton, Trull, Staple Fitspaine, Stoke St. Qxegorf, 
lyinpsham, Angerdeigh, ftc, ftc 

CoLUMas Aim SohooxiS.— The Old and New Taunton Colleges, the Wedeyan and Independents^ ditto, Batt's, Fbllanda, Corf^ Hope House, fto., 4kc. 

OASThMB AMD Abbits of TauntoD, Bridgwatcr, Dunster, Enmore, Old Ctoere, Muohelney. 

^ PoBLio BonDivos, fto.— Wellington Monument, Taunton Hospitsl, Bridgwater Old Market Cross, GFates and Bridge, Taunton Canvent, numeroas 
Street Views, ftc, ftc. 

Among the 48 additJmial Photographs wOl be found the following Mavsxons :— Mantaente^ Brimpton, Monty's Court, Brymore» Bishop's Hull Manor 
Boose. Norton Msxmr, Hslsway, Stoke, Monkton House, Woodlands, Enmore, &o., ftc 

Bight Views of Cleete and Muchdney Abbbts. 

The ChnvdMB of St. Mary's, St. John's and St; Georges (Taunton), Wireliseembe, Lsngport, Kingsbury, Bnishton, Stoke, fto., te. 



IP 'JRjXOJSlS: 

In doth binding, without views .,* ... ... ... ... .., ••• ... ••• lSs« 

Abovt 400 large pages, wen bound, with 180 illustntions and nap ... ... ... ... ... 90s. 

Ditto, handsomdy bound, gilt coTers, red edges ... ... •*• ... *.. *.. ... S6s. 

Ditto, dltto» with gilt edges and 48 photographs in addition to the 180 heiiotypes ... ... ... ... 80s. 

Oopifls have Veen ordered by the High Sheriff of the County, the Bishop of the Dlooese, the Members of the County and Borongh, the Lord of ttio 

Manor, the Bdral Dean, and msny other gentlemen of influence. 

ATTENTION IS PABTICULABLY DIBEOTED TO THE ANNEXED TESTI1C0NIAL8. 

r «• o* 



TesttflrtmiaJs; 



niA f oOowinflf eitmflte hBTe 1)6en tiuide from namenniB t^^ 

On the 80th Jnly, 1886, the late Lord TAUirroK thus wrote:—** I have 
read with interest and jdeasme your papers on Taunton. Thej appear to 
oontain a great amount of Information on looal sabjeots» whieh all connected 
with the faistorioal old town must be grlftd to be acquainted witii* and ^ioh 
will become still more Yaloable as time gees on. I shaU be gratified by your 
dedicating your History of Taonton to me. and will take fire copies.'* 

In Febmary, 1886. the Bev. T. Hnoo wiofce : — ** ICr. Jebodtt.— I 
feel and acknowledge the real yalne of yoor labours as a careful observer and 
hearty lover of the locality of Taunton." In April, 1861 :~** Your valuable 
eontributions should be issued in a volume.*' • * • «* Your Gallery of 
Worthies, just published, might head the list, and would be valued by all 
intnesting pen the neighbonxhood." In 1878 :— ** Send me two copies of 



In 1882, the Bev. F. Wabbs, Vicar of Bishop's Lvdeard, said :~** Mr. 
Jeboult is well known for his very enthusiastic observations and researches 
in connection with the history and proceedings of this neighbourhood." 

In 1870. the lata Mr. Fbbdbbiok Bigkstts Ollbmm, Author of " Ohamer 
ModamisedL'* fto., &o., wrote:—**! have read AnuOor PaJtrkfi oontei- 
butiens to tue BomersetshirB papers with the neatest intereit and pleasure. 
Ther oontain a large amount ol useful and valuable information, much of 
which has never before appeared in print, and when repubUahed ina volume 
will be a most doable addition to our local literature.'' 

January, 1878.— Testimonial received from Dr. J. Hublt Pbivo, Elm- 
fldd, Taunton, 8e<»etary of the Somosetshlre Aroheeologioal Society. Bditor 
of ** Thomas Chard," **Ford Abbey," ftc.:— **Your accoont of West 
Someraet, the Yalley of the Tone and Taunton, contains a large amount of 
valuable and intereating information relating to the town and the anrround- 
Ing neighbourhood. The letter-Dress and geioeral style in lASmAk. the work is 
issued are very good ; and yon nave my best wishes that your very praise- 
worthy undertalcuQg may meet with all the success it deserves. A work ef 
ttte kmd seemed much needed." 

'ErxoL Sir Alvbbd SiiAoi, Bart. :— **The book ii admirably done, and 
oug^t to find a place in every library in Somerset." 

Vvm. the Bev. W. B. Clabk, Vicar of Taunton, Prebendary of Wells, 
and Bnral Dean : Bditor of varioua works :— ** A huge amount <tf patient 
study and researen has been expended on the History of West Somersat. It 
is a work of conriderable ezteiu and importance, and appears, from what I 
can judge, aiogularly free from miatakea. It eontaina much information of 
a mostmteresting and valuable diaraoter not generally known. It ia hardly 
possible to over-estimate the value of such a contribution to our liocal 
History. T^ very numerous illustratiotts greatly increase the value of the 
wodc, add win hand to posterity much tiiat would otherwise have been lost." 

From B. Kno Miadi Kno, Bsg., Walford, J.P., Chairman of duarter 
Beaioaa, Chairman of the Taunton union, ftc., fto. :— '*I have read many 
of Amator PnUriaf* contributions as they passed through the Somerset news- 

gpers. It seems to me that l^e book now published has cost a great deal of 
DB and labour, and that the information it contains has been carefully 
flcmpiled, With a due regard to aoooracy." 

From Dr. Pbabob, HarzingtonHonfley Wellington:—*' The perusal of its 
pages win afford many pleasant hours." 

'*The Childe to Tsflntaa** 8»b:— **Mr. Jeboutt has industriously 
amasMd aa immenae amount of information reapecting the past events of 
Tavnten and Its neigihbonrhood." 

«Th6Book of tbeAz^reftaB to Mr. Jeboultf a «*Wegt Somerset,' its 
fBterestlng exteBctB and amiwdng desafptlotts." 

Hbbbt Jakbs, Esq., Q.C*, M.P. for Taunton, says :—'' I trust your 
Interesting work win soon reach a second edition. Please send me aaothsr 
copy." 

O. B. Pdlkav, Bm., Crewkeme, Author of ** Bustle Sketches," "Local 
Nomenclature," ^m oc., writes:— ** It is a portly volume, fuU of deep 
Interest and value. I know I ahaU dflKiye much pleasure and information 
from it." 



Mr. Sbbjbavt Ooz, Lord of the Manor of Taunton Deaae, Author g| 
nmneroua hooka, P'^pers. ^., says :«-^' Mr. Jeboultfs volumes are nint 
interesting, and reflect uie higfaeac eredit on his industry and ahUitj. I 
hope a long list ol subscribers wlU prove that his Ubonrs have beea ddy 
appreciated." 

From the Bev S. Hatkajt (see WM Somenei Free Preu) :— ** I have md 
with great interest Mr. Jebonlrs papers on the local history of Bonemlp 
shire.'* 

Fr>m the Bev. Johv Wabbb, Hesteroombe, formerly Bev. J. Km 
Baolbs. HiUfanance, better known aa ** X X X " :— I think Mr. Jebootft 
book wUl afford very pleasant and agreeable reading to many beddes thoM 
who take an intere4t in the county of Somerset. It will, I am sure, prove i 
valuable addition to the topographical literature of the West. I frtak ill 
sale win equal its meritk" 

From Alvbbd A. Clabkb, Esq., Welis :— <* The information oontalaed iA 
Mr. Jeboult's book ii of the greatest interest, and shows that a large amout 
of thought and time haa beoi bestowed upon it. It haa evideutty beea a 
most pniieworthy labour of love, and deaerves a very ancoesifnl sale." 

From W. H. P. GoBB-LAvaTOV, Esq., M.P. for West Somerset:— **Flfli« 
send another copy of your interesting wm." 

From W. A. Woodlbt, Beq., Taontoa, Proprietor of several SomsMU 
shire newspapers, fto.:— **I have read the *HistorT of West SooMnii^ 
throughout, and can very heartilv commend it ss a work of great interest B 
wdl also be found esrtianely useful for reftarenee. A history oil Somereet ha 
long been a deaideratum, and Mr. Jeboult deaervM muioh credit for lii 
persevering eflbrts to wajfsAif the requirement." 

'*The work Is divided into three portions, embracing the Tova a( 
Taunton, the VaUey of the Tone, and than enlarging into Weat SomeneL 
At the outaet Mr. Jeboult atarta with the manifest advantage of haviag « 
abundance of material upon which to employ his industrious pea. Asy 
person who sets himself to the honourable task of presdrving for nis natlTe 
haunts some^Ung like a permanent reputation * deeervea vreu of the Stite,' 
and earns an indisputable title to the nom de plunu of * Antaior Batrim,* nndcr 
wliioh Mr. Jeboult first offered his work. About 860 quarto pages, pnotedm 
a light and attractive atyle, contain a maea of matter whion win be fomd 
acceptable to antiquarians and general readers. The rich arohewleglid 
remains of the county, its political experiences, dialect, literature, phjm 
geography, geology, natural history, modem instltntions, aoefetlea, eoinento 
bodies, eedesiMtiGal structures, public works and buildings, edocwoil 
e^abliahmeate, and commercial resources— aU theae are treated of in a eui' 
prehenaive and exhanstivB manner, and reference is made easy by * ttV^*" 
IndeB.."— AmmtmI OamUif O^maUe. 

" A heliotype map of West Someraet forms the frontiBpieoe» and tfi 
novel process of photogrwhy and heUotype, numerous plates are introdnnd, 
giving Urd's-eye views of all tb9 prixuupal churohea, paraonaoes, naaor 
houaea, and moat atriking landscapes In the district. Xhe undertatdn^ ii I7 
bj no means a mere compilation (as is too fkequently the ease) of eatUtif, 
thooflrh obaolete * guidea,* but to a considerable extent embodiea the resiftii 
original plodding inquiry and paiient reeearoh. The volume ii ^^'^"'^ 
bound in coloured doth, the covera being e mb laao ne d with gilt. It wiUaai* 
a worthy addition to the library shelf or a handsome ornament for tk 
drawhig-room table, and can be purchased at a figure whieh, bearing faifloil 
the limited circulation generally found for lotel works, however meillorioas 
ii moderate*"— TTtftfem News. 



** The volume 1^ iUustrated by a new proceai of photcxtn^hy afid kA' 
oonaiating of a map of weat Somerset, and the various ebareM 



Chapels, principal residences, ruins and sites relative to the object of tbevA 
and is bound up in substantial doth boards, roan edgeaantd gilt iM^^ 
fair letter-preaa, the whole forming a verr deairable addition to t^ J 
of aavant or novice. Sudi are in brief the diaraoteristioa of thq 
before us, and we have pleasure in congratulating our townsman, Hr. . 
Jeboult, for a succeesful compendium as the result of his * Ubour of I0I 
8om9r9«t ComUy BtroM, 

'* A localantiquarv, whose name has often beea before tbe mMlo m 
ardent and enthusiastic coUector of information relating to the niatorr 
and present, of his native county, has just Introduced to hla oonnatrio^ 
coQtnbution to the tomes of literature rdating to this *lov«ly ahjxe* wi 
have unfortunatdy become at least rare, if not in aome caaoa extlnot 
volume is a rather pretentious one as emanating from the atadiee of leil 
hours, which we know from experience are few and far between to the 
of business. Nevertheless, the undoubted apnroadi to con&pleteneoB '<» 
the woric manif esta testiflea to the untbing assiauity of Its oomnilfir an 
It presentable to the pubUc"— ZVumlm Oimritr, ^ ^ 




hsi ^oxmsti 



I hilli of 




is an oxteutiTe t 
etmntj, atnated in tbat part ot Great Britain 
oaOed Om West of England, and conueota 
Devonahira and Cornwall with tba oUier por- 
tion of the ialand. It U bounded on the 
nortli by Glouceatanhire and Uie Briatol 
n the east by Wiltahire, on the lonth by 
Devonahini, and on the (onth-eaat by Donetihin. 

Iti greateet Iti^tth from eaet to wert ii about 70 milea, 
and its bi«ttdth tram north to south about 40 milea. It ie 
computed to aontun 1,028,090 English acres, and to be 
upwards of 200 miles in drenmferanoe. 

This county displays a great variety of soil and lulfaoe 
The north -eaatem quarter, including the oountry between 
Uphill on the Bristol Channel, and Froroaon the border of 
Wntshire, and boonded on the aouth b; t 
Uendip, is diversifled t^ rocky emii 
wards the west into fertile plains, and near the ten into 
moorland — tracts subject to inundation. 

ne tonth oastcm portion of the DOunty, on the conBnea 
of Wiltshire and Donetshire, oousists ot high downs, 
appropriated to the pasturoge ot sheep, or raising ot com ; 
and from Sheptou Hallet to Chard is a fertile tract, inter> 
ipereed with fine msadowa and orchards. 

The central district, intersected by rivets, comprises 
extenoTe fens and manhy moors, where dykes and ditohea 
form the divinons of property, and the land is oflan 
eOTcred with watar. 

OoUinson, the Ustorian of aomerset, thus dcKribes the 
nnthem boundary : — " From Cleeve to Watchet the cliffs 
risB from fifty to twe bandied (eet in hei^t> and the coast 
gradaally distends into the fine Bay of Bridgwater, whera, 
at the extre mi ty af Stert Pinnt (a long and nanow 
peninsnU), the rirsr Fsnet immeiges into the Channel." 



The coast from this pUb 
posed ot vast sand-banks, i 
sea, which in ancient tim 
history, washed orer these 
country to a Tery oonsiden 
waters that vast territory 
the mo<»s u far as Qtaston 

The sea after its general : 
to these parts, and it was f< 
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Dcieiit order ol people in Britaiii u justly 
d the Batdi, who were before the Druids. Hew 
budB sang in recitative mueii: the preiseB of great men, 
sccompanjing their Toicos with e, haip-like instrument 
with Isn atriii^ called cynina. They were of ■ religioiu 
order, and of Phiemcian origin. 

From whence the name of this county ia deriired ie quite 
a matter of conjecture. The Belgic Britona, according to 
thoir historian, Husgrave, gare it the appellation of 
Ourlad-ye-hat, or Country of Suminer. 

Heme tranalateB the name SmneiBetahire as " The 
Laughing Summer Field," derived from the Celtic. 

The Saions designated it under the name ot Somer 
shire, and its inhabitant! were called SumeiBetaa. We 
have also the name ot Somerton mentdoned by Aaaer in his 
life of King Alfred, which term, preQiedto the Saion 
word Shire, would give Somertonshiro. 

The *ea-coast is extremely iiregnlar, in some ports pro- 
jecting into large, lofty, and rock; promontories, and in 
others receding into fine baj-s, with flat and level shorea. 
The extreme point ot the coaBt westward, towards Devon- 
shire, is a vast Buccesaion of huge inacceaiible rocks, ex- 
tending from the limits of that county to Forlock Bay. 

The inland paita of this county are no less romantically 
irregular Hum the coast, the surface thereof being varied 
by lofty hills and rocks, loug tracts ot rich level moor, 
treeless plains, and bold aspiring woods, the whole forming 
vet; beautiful scenery. 

Annexed is a short poetical effusion on the hills ot this 
neighbourhood, by the Rev. I. W. Stephenson: — 

" Xnj (0 the QhuiCockfl I-HAme, wander with me, 
Ai fleet H the wild deei 
The hnther is blooming 

The din^left of AiAholt ate vetdant and gay, 

Hot Autumn's fell flnffer hath nared e'en a spiay ; 

And Ely's biight brooklets mn ipiiUiDB along, 

UBuudering ho botmie 'mid sunshine and song. 

No mooojch fitands prouder in purple and geld, 

■Hid oourtiera all oountless and cobortii untold. 

Than we shall this noontide on Willsieck>s tair hei^t, 

'Hid gone, and 'mid heath-bell M blue and w bright. 

Then point not to Devon, and boast not to me 

Out tamed sonthem tdster a rival vt she : 

A brave 'three tfanea three' tor our county wi^U raise; 

As 'Oatden of »'"b'-"'^' we'll Bomeieet praiae." 

Towards the eoatii-west, near the border ot Deronshire, 
il the fruitful vaJe of Taunton Deane, whence the 
Quantock Hills extend north-west to the Bristol Channd. 
Farther westward is the ridge of the Brendon WUt, and 
at the western extremity is the forest of Bxmoor, lying 
pwtly in Devonshire. 

He loftieet raninence ia Dankerry BeacoiL, in the 
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northern part ot the county, the summit being 1,S68 feet 
above the level ot the sea i and the Blackdowns, south- 
west of Taunton. Near Minehead are hills of con- 
oderahte altitude. 

The climate is as various as the soil. Near the coast the 
weather is usually mild, even in Winter. It is almost 
equally tempraato in the vale of Taunton, and in the 
level districts towards the south and east. On the hilts of 
Eimoor, Brendon and Quantock the air becomes much 
colder, and atonns are not unfrequent. In the central 
marshes the air is moist and foggy. On the heights ot 
Mendip the cold is extreme ; but as the country declines 
towards the estuai; ot the Severn, the atmosphere 
becomes lamperate and pleasant, and the heat in Summer 
is moderated by the sea breezes. 

In vegetable and animal productions Somersetshire is by 
no means deficient. The hills, plains, .valleys, rivers and 
seas abound with conunodities useful to mankind and 
adequate to the necessary wants of Me. 

The valleys, whether distributed into meads, pasture, or ' 
tillage, are in general very rich, and many ot the hills a 
few years since unacquainted with the plough are now, by 
the improvements in husbandly, brought to such a state ot 
cultivation as to produce Urge crops of grain. Hemp, flax 
and teazels are oultiTated in considerable quantities. The 
pluina are remarkable for their luxuriant herbage,' par- 
ticularly the moors, on which are fattened great numbera 
of nearly the largest cattle in England. 

With reepect to the inhahitants ot Somerset, tbej possen 
the robust forma and simple manners of an agricultural 
people. In their speech are found many words and usages 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. "A fonntain-head," says 
BoBworthj '^from which some streamlets flow down in 
every province, retaining their original purity and flavour, 
though not now relished, perhaps, by fastidious palates." 

Quaint old Camden, who wrote about 200 years ago, 
thus speaks ot this shire ;—" The Countje of Somerset, com- 
monly called Somersetdiire, isaverie large and wealthy 
region. The soil verie rich, yielding for the most part 
thereof paaung great plentie, both ot pasture and come, 
and yet not without stonie hills. Exceeding populous mA 
full of inhabitants. Furnished also with commodions 
havens, and ports sufficiently. Some thinke it was bo 
called for that the aire there is so mild and Summer-like ; 
and in that sense the Welsh Britans at this day terme it 
Gladerhat, borrowing that name out ot the English tongue. 
And verely, howsoever in Summer time it is a Summer-like 
county, yet surely in Winter it may worthily be called a 
Wlntery region — so wet and woely, so mii; and moorish 
it is, to the exceeding great trouble and enoombranoe ot 
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fho6e that travel! in it. But I will beleeve that this name 
without all question given from Somerton, a famous towne 
in ancient time, and of all others in the shire most fre- 
quented. Considering that Asserius, a writer of great 
antiquitie, calleth the countie in every place SomeitunensiSy 
that is Somertanshire." 

Murrey thus speaks of this county : — ** Somersetshire, 
* The Pleasant Country/ as it was aptly named by the 
Saxons, has many claims to this distinction, the land being 
exceedingly fertile, the dimate mild, the scenery delight- 
ful." 

The variety of surface and quick interchange of hill and 
valley which characterise Devonshire are here modified by 
broad vales and marshes, separating the high land into 
detached ranges ; but in point of beauty this county may 
take rank as it stands — ^the next to Devonshire — ^which is a 
position of no little honour. 

The choicest scenery is to be found on the skirts of £x- 
moor, where the extreme ruggedness of the ground, the 
abundance of wood and running water, the picturesqueness 
of the homesteads, and the magnificence of the dark hills, 
produce the most charming effect. Somersetshire is for 
many reasons an interesting county. 

It embraces the city of Bath, the busy port of Bristol, 
the Qathedral of Wells, the ruins of the great Abbey of 
Glastonbury, Cleeve, &c., and of the Norman Castle of 
Farleigh, and many grand and well-preserved mansions of 
the 14th and Idth centuries, such as those of Dunster, 
Montacute, and Hinton. 

Mr. Parker (an authority on these matters) says that 
Somersetshire is the richest county in England for old 
houses ; that there is hardly a parish in the county which 
does not contain an Elizabethan dwelling, or one more 
ancient. The generality are of the fifteenth century, 
and some as early as the twelfth ; but the latter ore rare. 

We are informed in Wharton's Spenser's Faery Queen 
" That most of the churches of Somerset (which are re- 
markably elegant), are in the style of the Florid Gothic. 
The reason is this: Somersetshire in the Civil Wars 
between Tork and Lancaster was strongly and entirely 
attached to the Lancastrian party. In reward for this 
service Henry Vll., when he came to the Crown, rebuilt 
their churches." It is but fair to add that this statement 
is doubted by many. 

The history of the county of Somerset might be con- 
sidered a type of the physical history of England. Its 
description might be made to form a small monograph, its 




subterranean antiquities forming one side, and its present 
natural history the other. 

Somersetshire has long been famous for the fattening of 
cattle, and the richness of its dairies. The cider made here 
is of a very superior quality, and is the principal drink of 
the country working classes throughout the county. 
Wheat, oats, and barley, together with fiax and teazels, are 
extensively cultivated. 

It is the opinion of the late Dr. Buckland, Dean of 
Westminster (a great authority on these points), that Somer- 
setshire is rich in the various departments of Natural His- 
tory, and also in fossils, of which many splendid specimens 
of saurians (collected near Glastonbury) are in the British 
Museum ; likewise in minerals, plants, animals, and fish. 

It is not so rich in Boman forts, and other similar works, 
as some of the border counties are, where of old they were 
obliged to keep large bodies of troops. 

Bath, however, presents many remains of Boman tem- 
ples, villas, and sculptures ; and several Boman roads tra- 
verse the county, near which other remains of that people 
ore often met with. 

Some of the finest specimens of middle-age architecture 
exist in this county. The carved work, espedally in 
wood, surpasses that of any county in the kingdom. The 
rood-screens at Taunton were particularly fine, and some 
good specimens of ancient domestic buildings have been 
presei-ved, owing. to the countyhaving been seldom ravaged 
by wars. 

The ancient papers preserved among family records in 
this county are very valuable, and there are few things of 
greater interest than the correspondence of former times. 

TJhQ county, which is co-extensive with the diocese of 
Bath and Wells, is divided into the three archdeaconries — 
Bath, Wells, and Taunton. Population of the county of' 
Somerset in 1841, 435,982; in 1861,443,916. 

The cities are Bristol (part of), Bath and Wells. The 
towns, Taunton, Bridgewater, Yeovil, Ilminster, Frome, 
Chard, Wellington, WiveUscombe, Milveiton, Axbridge, 
Bruton, Castle Cary, Ilchester, Crewkeme, Dulverton, 
Dunster, Glastonbury, Ijuigpoit, MUbome Port, Minehead, 
South Petherton, BCartock, Shepton Mallet, Winconton, 
Weston-super-Mare, Bumham, Highbridge, Williton, 
Cheddar, Watchet, &c, 

Somersetshire contains 40 hundreds, seven liberties, one 
bishoprick, three archdeaconries, thirteen deaneries, and 
four hundred and eighty-two parishes, and there are 166 
county bridges. 







AYTSa spoken of the oountj gsaenllj, wa 
no» proceed into detail, and propoM to 
omuider its Tuioui ohuacteiistice t'n trdtr. 
In attemptjng to deeoribe the aUte of thia 
part of Bn^nd from the earlieat period, we 
would ask OUT readen' impartial eoniidera- 
tion if Bome of tlie gtatementa we make aboald not 
acoord with their preconoeiTed notionB on the auhjeot- 
We would remind them that geologT baa been described 
as "the ;oung«t of the adenoea," ao little was it known 
to the andeulB, and, we may add, even until the present 
age. The lateat diacorenee of out greatest geologiate 
oonfina the complete preciaioQ of the truth of the Mosaic 
deacription, so beautifnllj', giaphically and wonderfnllT 
related in the "Book ot Booica," and which cannot fail 
to fill oar thought! with awe and aublinuty whm ,«e 
contemplate the worka of the I;ord, which He has de- 
clared are " greet, and ate sought out of all them Umt 
have pleasure therein." 

It may perhaps be Teoolleoted that on the egtablishmeot 
of the Someraetshire Archeeologioal and Natnisl History 
Socielj, some few yeara ago, the late celebtatod geologist— 
Dr. Buckland, Dean of WestminBter — paid a visit to this 
town (having ptevioiuily r«aided many years in the ncdgh- 
bonihood), and delivered a most intereatingaddrea* on the 
soi] and natural pBColiarities of this ooonty, so rich in sub- 
jects of interest. Among these we would mention the 
celebrated Bone Caves of the Heudipa, and the various 
fosails foiuid in the lias beds. There ore oLio aevei^ 
matte™ of local interest, not forgetting the derate of 
Heatorcombe (formerly probably a miniature volcano) , and 
the discovery of antediluvian remuns adjoining the bed 
of the Tone— undisputed fccts which strongly bear outthe 
la of geologiits. 



The Bible infonns us that "In the beginning Ood 
created tbe Heaven and the BarDi ; and the earth was 
without form, and daikncM wai upon Ute face ot the 
decji." Then toUowa the most sinq>le but sublime descrip- 
tion of the creation, and its divideos into periods, or, as 
they are dmominated, days. The duration of these 
"days" has been a matter ot doubt and dispute to many 
writers, lie late talented Hugh Miller says that the 
result of his moat aearehing investigations has been to 
compel him to hold that the days ot creation were not 
natural, but prophetic daya, and stretched tar back into 
bygone eternity ; that tor many long afcea before mau 
was ushered into being, not a tew of hia humbler contem- 
poraries of the fields and woods enjoyed lite in their pre- 
sent haunts ; and that tor thouaanda of jeais anterior to 
even their appearance many of the eiiating molluaca lived 
in OUT seas. 

That day during which the proaent creation came into 
being, and in which Ood, when he bad made " the beast 
of the earth after hia land and the cattle aftertheir kind," 
at length tenninated the work by moulding a creature in 
His own image, to whom he gave dominion over all, was 
not a brief period of a few hours' duration, but eiteoded 
over, mayhap, milliona of yean, Ko blank, chaotic gap 
ot death oikd dor^csa aeparated the creation to which man 
belonga from that of the old extinct elephant, hippO- 
potemna, and hysna ; for fomilar animals, audi as the red 
deer, the roe, the toi, the wild cat, and the badger, lived 
throughout the period which couneota their times with our 
own. To those who would pureue these most intereatin^ 
investigationa we recommend a perusal ot Miller's works, 
and ot a smaU volume by Proteaaor Qaoseen, of Geneva, 
entitled "The World's Birthday." The learned Proteaaor 
says, that formerly the surface ot the earth must all 
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lutTO been covered by the sea for a long period, and that 
many of the old rocks which form, the crust of our 
globe have been comiKMied of beds or layers of sand and 
mnd, deposited at the bottom of a deep and wide sea ; that 
fire has been at work at the same time, and the greater 
nnmber of our high mountains have been forced upwards 
by the fire upheaving the rocks as it burst from the burning 
depths within ; and that the interior of our globe is almost 
entirely composed of a burning mass of melted metal. 
He observes that we can easily suppose that the boiling 
abyss of waters which covered this globe of fire might 
send up great clouds of thick dark vapour, and can also 
easily imagine that the terrible struggle between boiling 
oceans and melted rocks everywhere bursting up beneath 
them might bring back night upon the earth, and cause 
darkness to wrap it round on all sides, till, after a long 
contest and new combinations of metals and gases, the 
light appeared onoe more. The great abyss of waters 
which had oveifiowed the whole earth threw thamselvesy 
at God's command, into the vast depths prepared for them, 
and were surrounded with barriers which thefar wild waves 
dared not cross. 

Idf e at last began on the earth and in the air, the store- 
houses of food for the plants were prepared, and the 
great family of plants appeared. The earth, at GK)d*8 
oomonand, brings forth her buds. Trees and grass, and 
all green things, spring up in beauty. It was the reign of 
plants, when the earth was covered with mighty forests 
such as no human eye has ever seen, although we may 
imagine their beauty from their va«t remains and the dark 
piotores of their graceful leaves and tall stems which they 
have left printed on the rocks below the surface of the 
earth. The coals that warm us and the gas which lights 
OS were stored up long ages ago for our use, deep below 
the surface of the earth. Living plants and trees were 
created, which had their seed in themselves, the seed 
from which they are renewed, raised up again from 
generation to generation, from age to age, till the end of 
the world. 

The following beautiful remarks on the subject are from 
the pen of theBev. W. A. Jones, secretary of the Somer- 
setshire ArohflBological and Natural History Society : — 
** The materials for the physical history of the earth, 
almost from the very dawn of creation to the present age, 
are scattered around us everywhere. The record may not 
always be as dear and distinct as a written record might 
have been ; but it has been infinitely more durable and 
more trustworthy. It carries us back to ages long before 
the hand of man could possibly have registered the events 
to which it refers. The great facts and phenomena in 



this history are not written with the pen on perishable 
parchment— not cut by sculptor's art in slabs of stone or 
plates of brass. The record is writ, by the Almighty hand 
itself, upon the rocky tablets of everlasting ages. The 
chief actors and agents in the successive dramas of 
development in creation are brought before us, or leave 
unequivocal traces of their existence, and the clearest 
indications of their works and thdr ways. 

"The successive strata which compose the crust of the 
earth are so many pages in the great book wherein the 
history of the earth is recorded ; and the fossils in our own 
museum are but portions of the language by which the 
facts are revealed. It is so, likewise, with the objects 
with which the science of archssology is concerned. The 
ruined abbey, the vacant hearth of the baronial hall, the 
crumbling turret of the battiemented castle, the mystic 
enclosure of Druidic worship, the worn-out traces of the 
hut circles of our Celtic ancestors, are, to the thoughtful 
observer, lasting memorials full of interest and significance 
in the social history of our race and our country. They 
help us to realise and, in imagination, to reproduce the 
various phases of social and religious life which have 
prevailed from age to age. They constitute the leading 
elements in the tableaux on the great diorama of our 
national history, presenting to us successively the sublime 
and, what we believe to have been, the simple and purely 
monotheistic worship of our Celtic forefathers, the idolatry 
and refinement of the Boman invaders, the lordly state of 
the barons, the learning and charity of the monks, whose 
cloisters and whose cells in ruined abbeys become asso- 
ciated in our minds with the patient toil to which we are 
indebted for those invaluable manuscfripts which open to 
us the treasures of classic and of sacred lore. 

« Among the fossils and rocks in the museum of the 
Somersetshire Archsological and Natural History Society 
at Taunton, illustrating the geological formations of this 
county, we have a large and valuable collection of bones, 
which throw much light on the more recent deposits, and 
help us to picture to ourselves the leading features of the 
animal and vegetable world in this district, during the time 
when our beds of gravel and diluvial earth were deposited. 
To this subject we purpose now more especially to direct 
our attention ; and for this we have ample materials at 
hand. 

« The trunk of fossil oak dug up from beneath what are 
now the foundations of Taunton Gaol ; the beautiful and 
wonderfully perfect head of the rhinoceros, recently 
found in the same locality ; the tooth of an elephant, from 
Quantoekshead ; and the collection of bones from the 
Mendip Caverns— what are they to the scientific observer? 
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Mere pieces of tmil)er> and fragments of bone? No; 
science endows them with a living spirit ; and under their 
guidance we enter upon the regions of the unknown 
world. They bid the darkness of past ages disperse, and 
reveal to us the haunts, in our immediate neighbourhood, 
of those ^nimRla which are now the denizens only of 
tropical climes. 

'* It may seem sheer fancy, the soarings of unbridled 
imagination, confidently to assert, as we now do, that the 
bear, the tiger, and the hyeona, have had their lair in the 
thickets around the Mendip and the Quantock HiUs ; that 
the elephant has trampled down under his huge feet the 
trees of a tropical forest in the deUs of Somersetshire ; 
and that the rhinoceros was wont to bathe its unwieldly 
form in the waters of our own river Tone. Yet we feel 
assured that, when we have had laid before us the evidence 
which leads to this conclusioii, we shall readily admit 
that it is iM^ a fiction, but a fact. The evidence is simply 
this : Here are the bones of the animals to which we have 
referred. They were all found in this county, under cir- 
cumstances which (as we can show) most clearly prove 
that the ft^ima^la to which they belonged lived near to the 
places in which the bones were found, and some, at least, 
were bom there. These animals do not belong to the 
earlier geological formations. The state and condition of 
the bones prove this. If you carefully examine them, you 
will find that the bones from the Mendip caverns differ 
materially in character from the fossil bones of the 
saurians. For example, the bones of the saurians are 
mineralized ; these are not. The same is true of the re- 
mains of fossil wood. The timber found under Taunton 
gaol has been turned on the lathe into boxes and trays ; 
but the fossil wood from Portland could not be so treated. 

" We will not attempt to fill up the details in this 
picture. Having supplied you with the facts, we must 
leave each one to imagine the altered aspect which the 
forest trees and tropical foliage of that period would give 
to our hills and dales. That these features of vegetable 
life were the accompaniments of the particular forms of 
animal life in those ages, as well as in this present age, is 
more than probable, only with such modifications as would 
account for the appearance of the hazel and the alder, 
found in the excavations at Taunton. The picture thus 
realised may be novel and grand ; but the actual living 
picture, with which we are now favoured in the Vale of 
Taunton Deane, and in the dells of Somerset, is, never- 
theless, far better and more to be desired." 

Boyd Dawkins, in a paper read before the members 
of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, thus observes : — 



"Let us now attempt to realise the strange inhabit- 
ants of our county during the later Pliocene bone-cave 
period. The relations between land and water are 
changed. A level plain extends westward into the 
Bristol Channel, and, probably, far away into the 
Atlantic. Forests of beech and yew, and thickets of haiel, 
occupy the drier ground ; the wiUow, the fir tree and the 
alder fringe the swamps. Here and there upon the 
mountain patches of greensward peep from among the 
trees, while bare grey masses of limestone on the mountain 
side are brought out into strong relief by the surrounding 
woods. Some of the lowlands also are treeless, and form 
prairies, minatures of those of North America. Thus far 
we are, to a certain degree, at home : the trees and even 
the mosses, and, probably, also the wild flowers, are the 
same ; even the main features of the landscape are iden- 
tical. The Qoantocks and the Mendips and the Black- 
downs are still overlooking the level plain at their feet. 
Thus far, but no farther. In the forests lurk the lion 
and the bear, ready to spring on the rhinoceros and 
the deer and the gigantic ox, as they pass to their 
watering-places. Wolves hunt down the reindeer. The 
hyaenas issuing at the approach of night from their dens, 
drag back again mammoth or rhinoceros from the wood- 
lands, or red deer, Irish elk and reindeer, but more fre- 
quently horses, from the plain, and hesitate not to attack 
lion or bear, even in their prime. In the woodlands the 
mammoth, shielded by a wooUy covering from the incle- 
mency of this Northern climate, browses off the young 
shoots of our present trees, and horses wander over the 
open plain. In the foreground stands man, fire-using 
and acquainted with the use of the bow, but far worse, 
armed with his puny weapons of flint and chert and 
bone, than his contemporaries with their sharp claws and 
strong teeth. And the very fact that he held his ground 
against them shows that cunning and craft more than 
compensated for the deficiency of his armament. He was, 
indeed, in a worse situation than the bushmen of Port 
Natal, for they have to contend against less formidable 
wild beasts. Yet even here we find that the relation 
between herbivore andcamivore remains constant, though 
the terms vary. As the deer and mammoth were larger 
than in existing nature, so was the destructive capacity and 
the size of those animals which preyed upon them — ^the 
lion, wolf, bear, and hyana proportionably increased. 

" Next comes a blank— a period about the duration of 
which no estimate can be formed ; but that it was enor- 
mous there can be little doubt, for in it the cave lion, bear, 
and hyena, the rhinoceros and the elephant, became 
extinct. That it was a period of submergence is shown by 
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the submarine forest overlying the Elephas primigenius 
clay on the north coast off St. Audries. 

" Next comes an upheaval (which we believe to be going 
on now), during which the shingle and the sand containing 
recent marine shells, in places now far inland — as, for ex- 
ample, at Westonzoyland, Middlezoy, and Burtle — ^were first 
formed, and afterwards the alternation of fine alluvial 
day and peat, in the latter of which canoes, celts, and 
other traces of man are found. When man was placed 
in this beautiful world, he was pure and upright ; perfect 
in health and strength ; perfect in beauty both of body 
and mind ; perfect |n understanding, happiness and in- 
nocence, formed to enjoy Gkxl, to reflect His image, and 
to glorify Him." 

Br. Buckland, speaking on the subject of man, observes 
that the rich marsh lands of Somerset produced well- 
formed and well-fed inhabitants and cattle, and that the 
soil of a country told in a very marked degree upon the 
general appearance and character of the inhabitants. In 
an address to the members of the Somersetshire Aichseo- 
logical and Natural History Society, previously referred to, 
the learned gentleman said that when travelling over 
Europe in 1820, with a Oerman geologist more observant 
than himself of such nuitters, whenever th^ came to a town 
where there were more pretty faces than usual, his com- 
panion would Bay — " We are coming to a good geological 
formation.' ' And the moment they got into the mountain 
regions — ^the Alps, for instance — ^ugliness was the universal 
characteristic. There was as much difference between the 
inhabitants of the rich valley and the mountaineers as be- 
tween one of our well-fed beasts and a half -starved Irish 
or Welsh bullock. Let the soil be red, and it never would 
be bad. The summits of Quantock and Exmoor, being of 
blue slate, were sterile ; but the moment they came to Dun- 
ster Castle and Nettlecombe, where the soil was red and 
the climate mild, they found the finest oaks in England- 
oaks which were sent for from Liverpool, to make the stem 
posts of the largest vessels. They had in the low Somerset- 
shire valleys the very fat of the earth— the scourings of the 
impoverished hills about Sherborne, which were washed 
down the valley to make the fertile marsh lands that ex- 
tended from Ilchester to the sea. Into the fertile valleys of 
the Parrett, the Brue, the Tone and the Axe the goodness 
of the country was swept, to form the rich grazing lands 
that lay along the rivers. The best lands of Somerset 
were of three kinds— marsh lands, red marl, and sandy 
loam of the lower oolite formation. Mines of lead 
and zinc were worked long ago by the Bomans, and still 
are worked, though scantily, on the Mendips. 

Beferring to the connection between geology and archi- 



tecture. Dr. Buckland observes that Wells Oathedral was 
built of stone from Doulting, near Shepton Mallet — a 
subdivision of the inferior oolite formation — of a very en- 
during character. The beautiful church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, in Taunton, was built of Eeuper sand-stone, and 
which had much decayed. The ashlars were of Ham-hill 
stone, which was also decaying, the quality of the stone 
being inferior to some which had been obtained at Ham- 
hill in times previous to the building of the Taunton 
churches. At Ilminster, Yeovil, and Crewkeme, houses 
were built of a yellow sandy stone, of the lower oolite for- 
mation. So they were in the towns of Towcester and 
Northampton, where it bears the local name of "ginger- 
bread rock.*' The Bath stone was used abundantly in 
London and elsewhere. 

On the subject of the Quantock Hills Dr. Buckland 
said: — 

"If we ask the cause of this extensive elevation of a 
chain of hills, 20 miles long and from 3 to 6 miles wide, 
and from 200 to more than 800 feet in height, we must 
refer it to the same uplifting and explosive force of vapours, 
generated within the earth by subterraneous fires, which 
are still producing earthquakes and exploding ashes and 
streams of lava in regions which are at this time agitated 
by nearly 200 burning volcanoes on the actual surface of 
the globe. Fractures and dislocations which attended the 
elevation of these strata from the bottom of the sea may 
be seen in the rocks of Cheddar Cliffs, on the east flank of 
Mendip, in the yawning chasms of Brockley Combe 
and Goblin Combe, on the west side of Broadfield-down, 
near Bristol ; and in the gorge through which the Avon 
passes at Clifton. But the vents that have discharged 
igneous rocks in the hills of Somerset are few. One at 
Hestercombe, in the south flank of Quantock, was described 
by Mr. Homer more than 30 years ago. A second was 
noticed by himself in 1817, on the N.W. shoulder of 
Broadfield-down, near the upper terminus of Brockley 
Combe. Of this he published nio account, and he was not 
aware that it had been recognised by any subsequent ob- 
server. A third hadlbeen laid open by a railway-cutting at 
the west end of the Mendip chain, near Uphill. The lias 
extended largely over England, France and Germany^ 
The lias was not only of use to the architect for making 
Roman cement and pavements, but most useful also to the 
palaeontologist. The animals of the Uas were, indeed, 
most awful monsters. They were creatures which, had the 
present company been living in their age, would have 
swallowed us up in less time than it would take to tell the 

story." 

In the opinion of Sir W. Trevelyan, "Somersetshire 
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presents u good a field for invegtigation as, perhaps, any 
oonnty of the same size in England. It has the natural 
advantages of varied soil and surface, and co^ains many 
Important remains of medissval antiquity. It is very de- 
sirable that it should be explored thoroughly and syste- 
matically, before the works of Nature or remains of Art 
suffer any further change from the progress of cultivation 
or through the lapse of time." 

We dose this chapter with a short graphic account by a 
modem writer. 

*<The geology of Somersetshire embraces a long series 
of formations, which produce variety in the forms of the 
hills and the character of the vegetation. First in order 
come the alluvial deposits, forming those extensive fens or 
< levels ' on the shores of the Bristol Channel — districts 
dreary and monotonous enough were it not for their 
boundary of hills, but exceedingly valuable as pasture- 
land. They are intersected in every direction by dykes 
for drainage, and in places contain deep beds of peat and 
the fossil remains of andent woods, chiefly oak. Of the 
cretaceous strata, chalk occurs but sparingly, capping some 
of the hills at the range of Blackdown. The green sand is 
more abundant. It is also found at other detached 
eminences. He various beds of the oolite are largely de- 
veloped, forming the bold hills about Bath, and ranging 
thence by Frome, Bruton, YeovU, and Sminster. They 
yield the various building-stones — ^the great oolite, that of 
Bath ; the inferior oolite, those of Dundry, Boulting, and 
Ham-hill. Next to these appears the lias, alrirting the 
oolite on the north and pierced by its outliers, such as the 
ridge of Dundiy and Glastonbury Tor ; and below the lias 
the new red sandstone, forming the rich vales of Western 
Somerset. The busy coal-fields of Bristol and Badstock 
point out the locality of the coal-measures, and the craggy 



rocks of Cheddar and St. Vincent those of the mountain 
limestone, which rests upon the flanks of the Mendipchain, 
and rises in outliers on the coast between Bristol and 
Clevedon. Lastly, the old red sandstone, or Devonian, is 
to be sought for among the wildest scenes of the oounty, 
on the sterile waste of Exmoor, which im wholly included 
in tMs formation, and on the lofty hills of Quantock and of 
Mendip, of which it constitutes the axis. Among the pro- 
ducts are coal, foimd only in the hilly tract between Men- 
dip and the Lower Avon ; lead, manganese, copper ore, 
spars and crystals, and also silver, from the Mendip hills. 
From the Quantock hills lead and copper ore have been 
excavated ; calamine from the Broadfield Downs and other 
hills, iron ores from various places, and in the rocks near 
Porlock have been found small quantities of silver. 
Granite has been quarried at Hestercombe, a few miles 
north-east of Taimton; and at Combe Down great 
quantities of excellent freestone for building purposes are 
obtained. The existence of such towns as Bath, Wells, 
and Taunton, in the richest valleys, and the non-existence 
of any towns at all upon the tops of Quantock or Black- 
down, or Exmoor, depended upon geological causes. Why 
were the meadows of Bridgwater and the rich marsh 
lands of Somerset so productive of fat cattle and well- 
fed inhabitants P Why was the Vale of Taimton favoured 
so much before all other localities in — ^we might say 
almost ixt the whole world P The answer. evidently will 
be, 'From geological causes.' " 



-Somonoti 



Thy verdant vales, go fair to sight. 

Thy lofty hiUa which fern and fane embrown. 

Thy waters that roU musioally down 

Thy woody glens, the traveUer, with delight, 

BecallB to memory.*' 
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N our proyioos artide we traced the progresB 
of the preparatiQii of the earth for man's occa- 
pation, and endeavoured to describe the 
Somersetahire of pre-Adamite times. Han 
had jnst been introduced upon the Boene; 
bnt who shall describe the changes which then 

took place? 

It will require a greater than human historian. God 
has not left ns in darkness on these subjects. He has 
given to us the testimony of His Holy Word--so grandly 
described in the Mosaic books ! And He has also given us 
*' The Testimony of the Bocks." And these accounts, when 
rightly understood, cannot disagree, for they have the 
same Author, and Bos attribute is Truth. 

Somersetshire is rich in various specimens of antedilu- 
vian plants, trees, insects and other species of animal 
creation. In the latter class we exempt man, although we 
have been called upon at various times to believe that 
even the remains of man have been discovered. In the 
year 1725 some remains were found about which a 
German philosopher wrote a treatise, in which they were 
described as those of an antediluvian man— one of the 
wicked beings who perished at the flood. But unfortu- 
nately he overlooked several important ftMsts — ^that the 
specimen had no teeth — that there were no ribs — and, 
worst of all, that attached to the body there was a very 
long tail. This spedmen would have been a very lucky 
one for the author of the *' Vestiges of Creation," who 
would have argued, most learnedly, that in our higher 
development from that period we had lef^ this important 
appendage very far behind us. These remains have, how- 
ever, since been proved to belong toa salamander! 

The proofs of the General Deluge are shown every- 




where. Nearly all the traditions of ancient nations 
embrace it. The tops of our lulls are full of evidence, 
in the multitude of sheUs and other marine deposits, which 
reason forbids us to believe existed there at the Creation. 
The Scriptures inform us that at the awful time to which 
we refer " the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, the windows of Heaven were opened, and the waters 
covered the highest hillB." 

How soon after this the descendants of Noah travelled 
northwards and peopled this isle. History does not inform 
us ; but there is reason to believe that very many centuries 
had first elapsed. 

It would appear that the lower creation were in posses- 
sion of Somersetshire long before man; for in the dis- 
oovery lately made in the Bone Caves of the Mendipe 
remains of animals were discovered far beneath the bones 
of man or of any implements or remains of man. Of the 
settlers little is known ; but, according to Phelps, early 
historians inform us that "the Celtic inhabitants of 
Britain retained possession of the country until about 
the period B.C. 360, when the Belgce invaded the country 
from the neighbouring shores of Ghtul. About 250 years 
after their settlement in this country, B.C. 100, Divitiaous, 
King of the Suessonee, in Belgic Gtoul, and who had kept 
an intercourse with the Belgse in Britain, came over to 
assist the Belgic tribes in extending their territories, and to 
drive back the Celtic inhabitants into the more remote 
parts, among the inhospitable mountains of Scotland and 
Wales. 

The genial temperature of the climate became attractive, 
being so superior to that from whence they had originally 
migrated on the banks of the Bhine. They were well ac- 
quainted with the working of mines, as the remains of 
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their estabUshments for smeltmg the ore, found in 
Somersetshiie and in the West of England, foUy testify. 
They also nnderstood the art of making pottery, as the 
numerous yessels, found in opening their barrows or 
tumuli, afford abundant proof— some formed by the hand, 
others made after the introduction of the lathe or 
wheel. 

The religion of the Celtic and Bdgic Britons was known 
under the name of "Druidism." Bemains of Druid circles 
ore to be met with in various parts of this neighbourhood, 
of which we propose to give further particulars elsewhere. 
The Druids exercised great power over the people. 
Their priests inculcated the love of virtue and de- 
testation of vice. They believed in, and acknow- 
ledged, the being of a God, the governor of the universe, 
to whom all things were submissive and obedient. They 
called this great Power the author of everything which 
exists — "the Eternal; theandent and awful Being; the 
Searcher into concealed things; the Being that never 
changeth ; of boundless justice and infinite power.'' They 
were forbidden to represent him in a corporeal form ; they 
dared not even to think of confining his worship within 
waUs, but were taught that it was within woods and con- 
secrated groves they could serve him properly; and he 
seemed to reign in silence, and to make himself felt by the 
respect he inspired. 

The rank of a Druid during the ages of their authority 
was of the highest order ; their influence on all subjects 
of the most considerable nature and extent, particularly in 
religious matters, in which it was absolute and supreme. 
''No sacred rite," sajB Diodorous Siculus, ''was ever 
performed without a Druid. By them, as being the 
favourites of the gods and depositories of their counsels, 
the people offered all their sacrifices, thanksgivings, and 
prayers, and were perfectly submissive and obedient to 
their commands." 

The chief cities of the Belgs were Ivelchester, Bath, 
and Winchester, two of which are within the limits of our 
county, and prove in some measure that this was, as it 
were, the metropolitan seat of their empire. 

A long succession of savage and tumultuous contentions 
intervened betwixt this period and the arrival of the 
Boman arms in the Belgic States of Britain. We cannot, 
in these brief chapters, attempt to follow in detail the 
history of our county. Far abler pens than ours have 
done this, and to their works we myst refer those who 
want the full particulars. We only select such portions as 
more particularly bear on the history of this part of the 
country. 

Gollinson gives us the following outline :— During the 



stay of the Bomans in this region they exerted their 
national activity in building themselves towns, throwing 
up roads from station to station, and in fabricating camps 
as occasional places of security— Aqu» Solis (or Bath), 
and Isoslis (Ivelchester), and those places whose ancient 
names are not transmitted to the present day, but are 
demonstrated to have been Boman by the foundations of 
their walls, and the discovery of unquestionable relics of 
Bomanity. Among the Boman stations are Hamden, 
WeUow, Coker, Gonqueet, Wivelisoombe, Street, South 
Petherton, Yeovil, Stogumber, &c. 

The Bomans quitted this country between A.D. 440 and 
444 ; and the Saxons, insidiously supplying their stations 
and subverting the general economy of the country, im- 
posed upon this province the new name of " Somerset- 
shire"— either from Somerton, the chief town at that 
particular period therein, or in regard to the fact that they 
found this the seat of summer, compared with the frigid 
situations they had so lately abandoned. In their division 
of this kingdom into petty states (in effecting which much 
blood was shed to obtain little territory), Somerset con- 
stituted part of the kingdom of Wessex, or the West 
Saxons. 

In the reign of King Ina, a prince in prudence and modera- 
tion, much unlike the majority of those who swayed the 
Saxon sceptre either before or after him, Christianity, not- 
withstanding the disorders and confusions which necessa- 
rily attend the emulous contentions of barbarian powers, 
began to dawn and to become the national religion of 
Britain. It was about this time that this part of the 
country is said to have received a visit from Joseph of 
Arimathea ; and although some doubt this visit, it must at 
least be granted that Somersetshire acquired the rudiments 
of the Christian religion as soon, if not much sooner, than 
most other parts of Britain. The monastery of Glaston- 
bury and bishopric of Wells were then founded, and 
other works of piety were instituted. 

The reign of good Ejng Alfred, who was the fifth in 
succession to Egbert, the reducer of* the Saxon Heptarchy 
into one sole dominion, was marked with many troubles. 
The division of England into tithings, hundreds, and 
counties, is g^erally supposed to have been the work of 
King Alfred. History, however, informs us that these 
divisions existed long before that monarch swayed the 
sceptre of this kingdom, and were recognized by the laws 
of Ina, King of the West Saxons, previous to the seventh 
century. Many, if not all, of these laws were made at 
his royal Palace in Taimton. 

A tithing consisted of an association of ten freemen, 
householders, answerable for each other. The hundred 
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is an ancient divialon of the shire or county, and 
was formed by the inooiporation of tentithingB. 

The story of the retreat of King Alfred at the Isle of 
Athehiey, at the confluence of the Tone with the Parrett, is 
too well known to require repetition. 

The Danes were a furioos people sprung from the frozen 
bosom of the North, and had in Alfred's time nearly ovemin 
the whole of Britain and desolated almost every province. 
Somerset, Wilts and Hants were the only districts to 
which they had not conveyed the terror of their arms. 
At length, A.D. 878, they entered these confines, and, 
after many encounters, in which the efforts of placid, ex- 
piring virtue gave way to the increasing violence of savage 
cruelty, Alfred was constrained to seek a humble asylum, 
and await the day wherein Providence should place him 
peaceably on his legal throne. Nor was it far distant 
At Edington he defeated the combined body of the 
Danes, and, retiring to his court at Aller, he caused 
Ghithrun, the pagan king, to receive the rito of baptism, 
in gratitude to Gtod, and laid the foundation of a noble 
monastery to the honour of St. Saviour and St. Peter 
the Apostle, at Athelney, the seat of his pristine solitary 
retirement. 

After a prolix series of invasions, battles, and innova- 
tions, well known in British history, William, Duke of 



Normandy, ascended the British throne in full possession 
of all the various estates of England. Those in this county 
(exclusive of what he chose to reserve for his own private 
use, and which had been the royal demesnes of Edward 
the Confessor) he distributed to religious foundations, and 
to persons who had adventured their fortunes and lives in 
his rash but successful expedition — a great number of 
estates, held jmder the respective lords as they themselves 
held under the crown, by military service. On the princi- 
pal estate or head of each barony castles were erected, and 
the several owners were by their tenure obliged to support 
the outrages of ambition and the madness of crusades. 

In Domesday Book we have a record of the Anglo-Saxon 
population, &c., in Somersetshire, which was as follows : — 

Chief proprietors, 46 ; King's thanes, 17 ; other pro- 
prietors, 11 ; villans, 4,947 ; borderers, 4,377 ; slaves, 1,565; 
cottagers, 299 ; coliberts, 156 ; coscez, 43 ; fishermen, 21 ; 
swineherds, 57 ; mills, 323; pastures, 156 ; woods, 206. 

Altogether the whole population was not equal to the 
present population of Taunton. 

The feudal system being in its improved state intro- 
duced into this country by the Normans, the lands which 
heretofore had been possessed by thanes and vassals of the 
Saxon Court, were now condensed into large baronies, each 
comprising various manors and estates. 
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tun of theandtDt oattlet of this ooan^ 
vara tather srtabliihed or rebuilt daring 
tMi period. A rerisw of Om mannen and 
onstonu of the peopls of the middle >gu 
cannot fail to prove intensting to our 
readan. We thaietoie (umex tlie following 
aooonnt aztraoted from Knighf B celabrated illlutiatad 
work on the " AntlquitieB of Old England" .— 

"The manor-house of the period preeentad in inany 
nepeoli a great oontcMt to one of the present day. 
Altliough chining, wheD introdaced, leHembled the 
modem, tha ooane habita irliioh eiiEtod side b; mda 
with magnifloent tasta and talent, indaoed the pieferenoe 
of a hearth in the midat of the lioll, whence the smoke of 
wood and tnrl (for ooala ireie •eldom used) ascended to 
blacken the roof. Fashion parlittU; banished the tqieatxy 
from the beet rooms, and painted irainsooting was pie- 
ferred. Oraamantal oarved fnmiturs enriched the stem 
and sombre interior of this feudal home. The fabrication 
of armour gave a lively impolse to the metaJliG arts, for 
which the lord had workflhopH on hia rotate, and many 
beautiful aitidee were produced lor chnjch and boosehold 
display. CandleatickB were famished with a spike at top 
on which the candle was stuck, eookets being of later oon- 
trivance. The coins of this period ore of great raritj. 
Boyal mints continued in the chief towns and on the 
principal eetstaa ; and in the reign of Stephen every castle 
was Boid to have its mint. There was but oua coin, Ihe 
mlver penny (at least no other has oome down to us), and 
the penny was broken into halves and qnarteia to fona 

"Our great woollen manofacture is to be dated from 
this period. Tha art of weaving cloth we owe to the 
Flemings. In 1197 laws were laid down rsgulatlDg the 



fabtieation and mJo of cloth. Ltoen was »i»" nuna- 
fttotured. Itw guilds, or inooiporated trades, date than 
origin from this period. The weaven, fullers, and bakers 

were the earlieet; oUier trades followed; but the next 
period is the chief one whan these important and peaceful 
assodationi were formed. Thus tar, their object seoasd 
mutual auaoanr ; but it was ertended afterwards. Indies 
of rank employed themselvea in embroidering tunics, 
veils and girdles for thanselves, robes and banners for 
their knightly hosbanda and sons, gorgoous vestments (or 
their tavourite clergy, storied tapertry tor their ohosen 
church. The native English at the Coniineet were said to 
be a mde and illiterate people ; but William and his sue- 
oeeaoia loved and favoured teaming, which had its -'hiaf 
source with tha Arabs who had oonquared Spain. Thwi 
was the golden age of Dnivetaitiea. But attainmoit 
rested with the clergy. The common people we do not 
wonder to And nntaogbt, for that has been generaU; thur 
fate everywhere, bat the nobility were acaroely better. 
There ware two great olastes, equally prood and eminent, 
dividing between them the mastery of the rest. These 
were tha men of the swoid and the ttum of the pen— in 
other words, the soldiers and the monks. Scholastic logio 
stood first in the rank of studies, sod lorded it over all 
other. Abstruse learning was indeed foUowad with soch 
intense zeal as to be fatal to polite literature. Foetiy was 
cast out contemptuously to gleo^singen and troabodours 
and though rather more respect was paid to mosio, it wa 
only such as was suited to the choir. Hie moat eltganl 
art practised in the monasteries was the amblazor 
initial letters in roannscript books. The scribe omall] 
left blanks for theae letters, which were atterwai^ filled 
ap by artjste, who exercised a rich invention in the pattern, 
and executed them with the aid of gold and silver. As 
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the twelfth centniy advanced, those manuscript books were 
often made of prodigious size. The sports of the Norman 
lords were chiefly hunting and hawking; the English were 
forbidden to use dogs or hawks, and had to resort to gins, 
snares, and nets, when they durst follow these sports at 
all. It was some time before the Conqueror or his suc- 
cessors permitted the tournament, which might have been 
dangerous before the two nations became amalgamated ; 
but the noble students of chivalry practised military sports, 
of which the principal was the quintain, in which the 
young man tilted with his lance at a shield or Saracen 
elevated on a pole or spear, past which he rode at full 
career. 

** This exercise was imitated by the young men who were 
not blessed with noble birth, a sand-bag being in that case 
substituted for a shield or a Saracen, and a quarter-staff 
for a lance. To this were added the water-quintain and 
the water-tournament, rendered more exciting by the 
chance of immersion in th^river in case of a failing blow. 
Such pastimes strengthened the muscles and the nerves, 
and inured a warlike race to take delight in overcoming 
difficulty, encountering peril, and enduring pain. But if 
these promoted the courage and agility required in war, 
others, even for children's enjoyment, stimulated a horrid 
love of cruelty and bloodshed. Excellent schoolmasters 
they must have been whose pupils were in the regular 
habit of bringing a fighting-cock on the Tuesday of 
Shrovetide to school, which was turned into a pit for their 
amusement. And a suitable preparative this was for such 
manly sports as that of horse-baiting. There might be 
less inhumanity, perhaps (though the process of teaching 
was barbarous enough, no doubt), in the curious feats 
ATiimft.1a were taught to perform, as that of bear-playing, 
and horses beating a war-point on a tabor. But, happily, 
we have traces that the Korman-English delighted some- 
times in sports more innocent: we can fancy them sitting 
absorbed in the intellectual game of chess, or enjoying the 
fresh air, the green grass, the summer sun, on the bowling- 
green, or bursting with obstreperous laughter by the rustic 
fireside at the game of bob-apple. The general time of 
retiring to rest was at sunset in summer, and eight or nine 
in winter, when the cotivre feu, cover fire, or curfew-beU, 
was rung. The Conqueror, though he did not (as sup- 
posed) originate this custom, no doubt employed it as a 
means of repressing the spirit of the English. In some 
remote places the curfew still * toUs the knell of parting 
day,' and from towers to which, like that of Barking, it 
has lent its name. The dead among the common people 
were buried without coffins, although the Conqueror was 
laid in a shallow grave lined with masonry. When stone 



coffins were used by the wealthy classes, they were let into 
the ground no lower than their depth. Gradually they 
came to be placed entirely above the ground, and then the 
sides were sculptured. The costume of the Normans of 
both sexes was chiefly Oriental, borrowed from the Turks 
of this period. The most remarkable exception was the 
singular knotted sleeve of the ladies." 

No event of any importance as regards this county hap- 
pened until the times of the Crusades — ^when many of 
our Somersetshire nobles with their followers (in common 
with the country at large) started upon those extra- 
ordinary expeditions, in which military prowess, religious 
enthusiasm, and medieeval chivalry were so strangely com- 
bined. Some of our neighbouring churches contain tombs 
of these warriors and of Crusaders of later times. 

In the reign of John this county suffered, with other 
parts of England, from the Papal Bull. By it a stop was 
put to Divine service ; the churches were dosed, and the 
people experienced all the inconveniences of an uncivilised 
country. Somersetshire sent barons, with those of other 
countries, who compelled the weak-minded King John to 
come to terms, and to grant to the English nation the 
privileges of Magna Charta. 

Prosperity dawned upon the West during the long and 
happy reigns of the Edwards, when the spirit of improve- 
ment began to show itself, and the architecture of the 
country, and especially of this county, was so beautifully 
pure and chaste. 

It was about this time the people of this country were 
grieved with the infliction of the poll-tax ; and although 
we are not informed that any riots took place in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood, we know that nearly the whole of 
the Southern counties joined the insurgents. In a few of 
our oldest churches are memorials of some of those war- 
riors who made England feared by their noble exploits at 
Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. 

Nor was Somersetshire behind in finding partizans of 
those civil strifes which for so many years devastate the 
country. Somersetshire heroes followed their native 
Barons, and took part in the wars of the Bed and White 
Boses. It is well known that this county generally sided 
with the Lancasterian party, and several of the records of 
our old county families will show that many of the brave 
sons of the West paid extreme penalties for doing so. 

We must not omit mentioning that it was just about 
the end of the 13th century, or the beginning of the 14th, 
that' so many of our beautiful country churches and 
towers were erected — edifices of which the county may 
justly be proud, and which have given quite a feature and 
a character to Somersetshire. 
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We would remind the reader that although Someraetahire 
is now regarded as a purely agricultural district, yet in the 
days of yore, before the diaooYeiy of the steam-engine 
and the beds of coal in the North of England, this county 
was the seat of a very large and flourishing trade, espe- 
cially in all descriptions of woollen goods. The towns of 
the West were busy hives of commerce ; the houses of the 
cottagers resounded with the noise of the shuttle and 
distaff, and the manufactures of Taunton and the neigh- 
bouring towns had a world-wide fame. 

The implements of husbandry, at that period, were of 
the same kind as those that are employed at present, 
though all of them, no doubt, much less perfect in their 
construction. 

The various operations of husbandry — as manuring, 
ploughing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, thrashing, win- 
nowing, &c. — are incidentally mentioned by the writers of 
that period ; but it is impossible to collect from them a 
distinct account of the manner in which these operations 
were performed. 

Agriculture in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
it appears, was carried on with vigour. Sir John Fortescue, 
in a work in praise of the English laws, mentions the pro* 
gress that had been made in planting hedges and hedge- 
row trees before the end of the fourteenth century. Judge 
Fortescue wrote YnALegumAnglia in the fifteenth centuiy, 
but it was not published till the reign of Henry Yin. In 
the law-book called Fleta (supposed to have been written 
by some lawyers, prisoners in the Fleet, in 1340) very 
particular directions are given as to the various operations 
of husbandry. This work, as well as others of the kind, is 
written in Latin ; and even the farming accounts were in 
those days kept in that language, as they still are in the 
greater part of Hungary. 

During the principal part of the fifteenth century England 



was engaged in dvil wars, and agrieuhure, as well as other 
arts, declined. The labourers, called from the plough by 
royal proclamation, or the mandatesof their lords, perished 
in battle, by accident or fatigue, in immense numbers. 
Labour rose in price, notwithstanding various laws for its 
limitation, and this at last produced a memorable revolu« 
tion in the state of agriculture, which made a mighty 
noiBe for many years. The prelates, barons, and other 
great propriet(M:a of land, kept extensive tracts around 
their castles, which were called their demesne lands, in 
their own immediate possession, and cultivated them by 
their villans, and by hired servantB, under the direction of - 
their bailiffs. But these great landholders having often 
led their followers into the fields of war, their numbers 
were gradually diminished, and hired servants could not 
be procured on reasonable terms. This obliged the pre- 
lates, lords and gentlemen to enclose the lands around thdr 
castles, and to convert them into pasture grounds. This 
practice of enclosing became ve%- general in England about 
the middle of this period, and occasioned prodigious 
damours from those who mistook the effect of depopula- 
tion for its cause. 

The habit of enclosing lands and converting them to 
pasture continued after the cause had ceased, and an act 
was passed to stop its progress in the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VIE. The dearths of this period furnish 
another proof of the low state of agriculture. Wheat in 
1437 and 1438 rose from 4s. or 4s. 6d.— the ordinary price 
per quartei^to £1 6s. 8d.— equivalent to £186s.8d. of our 
money. Stow observes that, in these extremities, the 
common people endeavoured to preserve their wretched 
lives by drying the roots of herbs and converting them 
into a kind of bread. Land in those days was sold at 
ten years' purchase, so great was the insecurity of posses- 
sion. 








Witst ^ommtt: 



State ttf the 3^exipd« in the sa-caUed 

"&xjad ®ld Times/' 





T was found that the people were wicked 
enough to still want to live on. In the twelfth 
year of Bichaxd 11. the legialatare passed an 
act which was meant to keep tiiem in check. 
The act recited that "8ei>vants and labourers 
will not, nor by a long season would serve and 
labour without outrageous and excessive hire, and much 
more than hath been given to such servants and labourers 
in any time past ; so that, for the deamess of the said ser- 
vants and labourers, the husbandmen and land-tenants 
cannot pay their rents, nor hardly live upon their lands." 
It then went on to fix the wages of agricultural labourers 
more particularly than had yet been done. A bailiff in 
husbandry was to have 13s. 4d. a year, "and his 
ftirtiJiiTig onoe by year at most ;" a master-hind, a carter, 
or a shepherd was to have 10s. a year ; an oxherd, 6s. 8d. ; 
a swineherd, Gs. ; and a woman- labourer, 6s. a year. The 
former Statute of Labourers was confirmed, and the new 
act added these restrictions— that no labourer or servant 
should quit the plaoe where he worked without having a 
passport declaring his history and containing a permit for 
hipi to go. If he were found without such a document, 
he was to be put in the stocks. It was also provided, 
in the spirit of the worst predial slavery, that children 
who had served in husbandry till they were twelve yearsof 
age should " frorn^ thenceforth abide at the same labour, 
without being put to any trade or handicraft." 

Under these laws agricultural labourers existed more or 
less miserably for a long teim of years. Workmen in 

town, artificers and their labourers, were still nominally 

t 
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subject to the statute of Edward m., though in practice 
the provisions of that law were modified by the exigences 
of the demand for skilled labour and the comparatively 
snftU amount of the supply. Corporations and guilds, 
especially in chartered towns, had also their rules and 
bye-laws, which tended to diminish as against trade and 
manufacturers the severity of the statute, though in the 
main their efforts were directed rather to secure profit to 
the masters than fair remuneration to the men. Still, the 
members of guilds finding it to be their interest to employ 
the very beet kind of labour, ,and finding also that this 
kind of labour was not to be had — or, at all events, to be 
exerted — ^without a proportionate wage, managed to attain 
their object without going directiy counter to the law of 
the land. They made presents, they stipulated that cer- 
tain perquisites should be given, they found some means 
or other of remedying, in their own interest, the injustice 
of the law. As against artificers generally, however, in 
common with agricultural labourers, the law of Edward 
m. was binding, and continued in force till the fifth year 
of Elizabeth. An act was certainly passed in the eleventh 
year of Henry Vll., which fixed "the yearly wages of 
servants in husbandry, and the several wages of artificers, 
day-labourers, and ship-wrights, and the several times 
limited for their work, meals, and sleep;" but it was re- 
pealed in the following year ; and with the exception of a 
statute of Henry Vlll., which aimed at fixing the price 
of all kinds of labour, and the hours at which an artificer 
or labourer should " begin and end his work, and what 
time he shall have for his meals and sleep," there was no 
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legislation backed up by penalties, and systematically en- 
forced, till the fifth year of Elizabeth. 

Among the possessors of land in this comity of most note 
in the thirteenth century we find names which are distin- 
tinguished at the present day: — ^Berkeley, Poulet, Malet, 
Neville, Clifton, Hastings, Cogan, Popham, Hussell, 
Warre, Portman and Luttrell. 

The names of those persons who have served this county 
in Parliament from A.B. 1298, and those of the sheriffs 
from the year 1154, may be found in the Introduction of 
Collinson's History of Somerset. 

The time was now at hand when the English became a 
nation of some imx)ortance. In the 14th century great 
changes took place. The national character was then 
formed — ^that well-known world-wide character which 
Englishmen have never lost. It was then that the law 
became respected ; that the language of the people 
was vastly improved ; that colleges were founded ; that 
trade was encouraged and protected; and last, but not 
least, then appeared the first dawn of that noble literature, 
the most splendid and the most durable of the many 
glories of England. 

But peace, plenty and improvement were not destined 
to continue unchecked; conspiracies and war loomed in 
the distance, and England was again to be plunged into 
trouble. 

Somersetshire did not escape. Our lovely vale and even 
our flourishing town were destined to experience the noise 
and tumult of war. Perkin Warbeck aspired to the 
Crown, and he resolved to try the affections of the men of 
the West. He no sooner made his appearance among them 
at Bodmin, in Cornwall, than the populace, to the number 
of three thousand, flocked to his standard. 

Elated with this appearance of success, he took on him, 
for the flrst time, the title of Richard the Fourth, King of 
England, and led his adherents to the gates of Exeter. 
But finding the inhabitants obstinate in refusing to admit 
him, and, being unprovided with artillery to force an en- 
trance, he broke up the siege of Exeter and retired to 
Taunton Castle. King Henry YII. set out to meet'him 
with all speed at the head of some chosen troops of young 
gentry and noblemen. Perkin* s followers by this time 
amounted to 7,000 men, and appeared ready to defend his 
cause ; but his heart failed him upon being informed that 
the king was coming down so strongly to oppose him ; and 
he fled privately and took sanctuary in the monastery of 
Beaulieu, in the New Forest. His wretched adherents, left 
to the King's mercy, found him still willing to pardon, 
and (except a few of the ringleaders) none were treated 
with capital severity. 



At the same time some persons were employed to arrange 
with Perkin, and to persuade him, under promise of a 
pardon, to deliver himself up and confess the circum- 
stances of his imposture. After attempting once or twice 
to escape from custody, he was hanged at Tyburn, and 
several of his adherents suffered the same ignominious 
death. 

In the animated language of Goldsmith we are told 
that Henry's greatest efforts were directed to promote 
trade and commerce among his people, which introduced 
a spirit of liberty, and disengaged them from all depend- 
ance, except upon the laws and the king. Before this 
great era all our towns owed their origin to some strong 
castie in the neighbourhood, where a powerful lord 
generally resided. 

Th^e were at once fortresses for protection and prisons 
for all sorts of criminals. In this castie there was usually 
a garrison, armed and provided, depending entirely on the 
nobleman's support and assistance. 

To these seats of protection, artificers, victuallers, and 
shop-keepers naturally resorted, and settled on some 
adjacent spot, to furnish the lord and his attendants with 
all the necessaries they might require. 

The farmers also, and the husbandmen in the neigh- 
bourhood, built their houses there, to be protected against 
the numerous gangs of robbers that hid themselves in the 
woods by day and infested the open country by night. 
Henry endeavoured to bring the towns from such a neigh- 
bourhood, by inviting the inhabitants to more commercial 
situations. 

The king further attempted to teach them frugality and 
a just payment of debts, by his own example, and never 
once omitted the rights of the merchant in all his treaties 
with foreign princes. 

Henry having thus seen England in a great measure 
civilized by his endeavours, the people paying taxes with- 
out constraint, the nobles confessing subordination, the 
laws alone inflicting punishment, the towns beginning to 
live independent of the powerful, coznmerce every day in- 
creasing, the spirit of faction extinguished, and foreigners, 
either fearing England or seeking its alliance, began to 
see the approach of his end, and died of the gout, having 
reigned twenty-three years in great power and prosperity. 

Since the time of Alfred, England had not seen such 
another reign. Under Henry the English nation was 
powerful and happy, and a greater change was wrought in 
the manners of the people than it was possible to sup- 
pose could be effected in so short a period. 

But if such beneficial changes took place in this reign, 
a far greater, and perhaps more important, change took 
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plaoe in the following. The alterations and progress we 
have referred to were political, social and oonunercial. 
The Bef onnation worked wonders for this country, eeel4' 
tioiticaUy and reUgionsly. 

Amon^ the names of the lords, knights, esqures, and 
gentlemen within the county of Somerset, resident in the 
time of Henry YII., we obserre those of Luttrell, Speke, 



Trevilyan, Bluet, Malet, Wa^re, Gogan, Marshall, Walsh, 
Newton, Popham and Hamlyn. 

As we have observed before, it is beyond our intention 
to attempt a description of the history of the nation, but 
merely to narrate such events as particularly affected this 
county. 




SijmerBcislwB ScattBjrg:: 



OUE NATIVB HILLS. 




HE dales between, 
From woodland screen. 

The modest towers are peeping ; 
And hamlets fair 
Lay here and there, 
AH u^ the hill-sides creeping. 



On this side, Wales, 
Her heights and vales 

In landscape soft is lending; 
On this upsprung. 
The clouds among. 

The Dartmoor peaks ascending. 

And nearer still, 
lie Brendon Hill, 

And Croydon range, his brother ; 
Tliis clear and bare, 
With forehead fair. 

With heath-capt brow the other. 



Here Exmoor wide 
May be descried, 

His dingy Downs outspreading ; 
With many a steed, 
Of mountain breed. 

The countless acres treading. 

No beacon bright 
Gleams now at night, 

Its war behest displaying; 
Tet, as of yore, 
Are hearthstones four. 

And furnaces decaying. 

The warrior's dust, 
In sacred trust. 

The craggy crest def endeth ; 
And shrill sea mew, 
And wild curlew. 

Her note for requiem lendeth. 

Stephenton, 




The T^eiatmatiau to tlw Bommtrnnrtaltb. 



EJABEIBS of andent histories, eepecially 
those ot Greece and Bome, must have ob> 
Berred that the giester part of thsir time 
is occnpi«d with deamptions of ware, sedi- 
tions, ODDspinudes, Sx., and that the7 are 
refill; very little intonned reapeotiiig the 
habtta and erery-day lite of the people. Tie SBine 
remark will in a leea degree appl; to the histories of mu 
own oonntiy. There is, howeTer, one exception to this 
role. We allade to the writings of Lord Macaulay. 
In his most intereetiikg histor;, hia teodera are intro- 
dnoed into the general ordinary hahits of Bodety, and 
infomtatioii is a^orded on every subject ot internet, 
inolnding trade, agricnltore, drees, politioa, fto., &o. We 
shall, therefore, take the liberty ot making tree with his 
lordship's writingB, and at oaoe give our readers his 
description of Snglaod and her sons during the time ot 
that great change which took place in the 16th century, 
and which is known by the name of the Betomuitioii. 

While the government of the Tudors was in its highest 
vigour, an event took place which has ooloored the 
destinies ot all Christian nations, and in an especial 
manner the deelimes of England. Twice dnriug the 
middle agea the mind of Europe bad risen ap against the 
domination ot Boms. 

Corrupt as the Choroh of Bome was, Uiere is reason to 
believe that, it that Chunsh had been overthrown in the 
twelfth or even in the fourteenth centoiy, the vacant space 
would have bom occupied by some system more oormpt 
sttU. There was then, through the greater part of Sorope, 
very little Imowledge ; and that little was confined to the 
clergy. Not one man in five hundred oould have spelled 



his way through a psalm. Books were few and costly. 
The art ot printing was unknown. Copies ot the Bible, 
inferior in beau^ and clearness to tliose which every cot- 
tager may now command, sold tor prices which many 
priests Donld not afford to give. It was obviously impos- 
mble that the laitj shonld seanih the Sariptares for them- 
selvee. It was probable, therefore, that as soen as they 
had pot oft one spiritual yoke, they would have put on 
another, and that the power lately exercised by the clergy 
of the Church o( Bome would have passed to a tar worse 
class of teaohera. Hie sixteenth century was compara- 
tively a time ot light. Yet even in the riztaenth oentnry 
a considerable number ot those who quitted the old reli- 
gion lollowed the first oonSdent and plausible guide who 
offered himself, and were soon led into erton tar mors 
serious than those which thej hod renouDOed. Theprieats, 
with all their faults, were hy far the wisest portion ot 
socie^. But a change took place. Knowledge gradually 
spread oniong laymsoi. At the oonunenoement ot the 
sixtsanth oentuiy many of them were in every in- 
tellectual attainment tnlly equal to the most enlightened 
of thdr spiritual paston. 

The struggle between the old and new theology in onr 
country was long, and the event sometimes seemed doubt- 
ful. There were two eatramo parties, prepared to act with 
violence or to suffer with stnbbom reeolntion. Between 
them lay, during a considenible time, a middle party, 
which blended, veiy illogically, but by no means un- 
naturally, lessons learned in the nursery with the sermons 
of the modem evangelists, and, while clinging with fond- 
ness to old observances, yet detested abuses with which 
those observances ware closely ooimected. Hen in such a 
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frame of mind wore wiUing to obey, almost with thank- 
fulness, the dictation of an able nUer who spared them 
the trouble of judging for themselyes, and, raising a firm 
and commanding voice above the uproar of controversy, 
told them how to worship and what to believe. It is not 
strange, therefore, that theTudorsshould have beenableto 
ezennse a great influence on ecclesiastical affairs ; nor is it 
strange that their influence should, for the most part, have 
been ezerdsed with a view to their own interest. 

Henry the Eighth attempted to constitute an Anglican 
Qwrch differing from the Boman Catholic Church on * 
the point of supremacy, and on that point alone. His 
success in this attempt was extraordinary. But Heniy's 
system died with him. 

But, as the government needed the support of the 
Protestants, so the Protestants needed the protection of 
the government. Much was therefore given up on both 
sides : an union was effected ; and the fruit of that union 
was the Church of England. 

The man who took the chief part in settling the condi- 
tions of the allianoe which produced the At^k^'*?*" Church 
was Archbishop Cramner." 

[The reader will probably remember that Cranmer, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and Wolsey, 
Henry's great minister, were both connected with this 
neighbourhood. The former was Archdeacon of Taunton 
in 1522. The latter often resided at Milverton, where he 
had a house.] 

When Henry died, therefore, the Primate and his 
suffragans took out fresh commissions, empowering them 
to ordain and to govern the Church till the new sovereign 
should think fit to order otherwise. 

In 1549, 3 Edward YI., a proclamation was issued by 
the King, with the advice of his uncle, Edward, Duke of 
Somerset, Lord Protector, and the rest of his Privy 
Council, to restrain certain nobles said gentry from en- 
dosing such commons and wastes as lay open, and convert- 
ing them into pastures and parks, for their own benefit 
and to the great injury of the poor cottagers, who depas- 
tured their cows and geese upon them, ordering all such as 
had been thus endosed to be thrown down by a certain day, 
under heavy penalties. The good intentions of this order 
were disregarded, and its positive injunctions not complied 
with ; which gave rise to great discontent among the 
cottagers, who at length assembled in a tumultuous man- 
ner, particularly in the Eastern part of this county. They 
broke down the inclosures of the parks of Sir WiUiam 
Herbert and Lord Stourton, A royal commission was 
issued to Sir "William Herbert to raise a body of men to 
quell the disturbance; but it gave rise to the outrageous 



and cruel proceedings of Lord Stourton towards the family 
of Hartgill, of Eilmington, near Stourhead, which 
brought that nobleman to an ignominious end. 

'* In the days of Edward the Sisth the scruples of party 
had repeatedly thrown great difficulties in the way of the 
government. When Elizabeth came to the throne, those 
difficulties were much increased. Violence naturally 
engenders violence* The spirit of Protestantism was 
therefore far fiercer and more intolerant after the cruelties 
of Mary ' than before them. Many persons who were 
warmly attached to the new opinions had, during the evil 
days, taken refuge in Switzerland and Germany. They 
had been hospitably received by their brethren in the 
faith, had sat at the feet of the great doctors of Stras- 
buzg, Zurich, and Oeneva, and had been, during some 
years, accustomed to a more simple worship, and to a more 
democratical f orm of church government, than E ng lan d 
had yet seen. These men returned to their country, con- 
vinced that the reform which had been effected under 
King Edward had been far less searching and extensive 
than the interests of pure religion required. But it was in 
vain that they attempted to obtain any concession from 
Elizabeth. Indeed her system, wherever it differed from 
her brother's, seemed to them to differ for the worst. They 
were Uttie disposed to submit, in matters of faith, to any 
htumn authority. They had recentiy, in reliance on their 
own interpretation of Scripture, risen up against a Church 
strong in immemorial antiquity and catholic consent. 

It long seemed probable that Englishmen would have 
to fight desperately on English ground for their religion 
and independence. Nor were they ever for a moment free 
from apprehensions of some great treason at home. For 
in that age it had become a point of conscience and of 
honour with many men of generous natures to sacrifice 
their country to their religion. A succession of dark plots 
formed by Roman Catholics against the life of the Queen 
and the existence of the nation, kept sodety in constant 
alarm. Whatever might be the faults of Elizabeth, it was 
plain that, to speak humanly, the fate of the realm and of 
all reformed Churches was staked on the security of her 
person and on the success of her administration. To 
strengthen her hands was, therefore, the first duty of a 
patriot and a Protestant ; and that duty was well per- 
formed. 

The Queen took upon herself to grant patents of mono- 
poly by scores. There was scarcely a family in the realm 
which did not fed itself aggrieved by the oppression and 
extortion which this abuse naturally caused. Iron, oil, 
vinegar, coal, saltpetre, lead, stardi, yam, skins, leather, 
glass, could be bought only at exorbitant prices. The 
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House of Commons met in an angry and determined mood. 
It was in vain that a courtly minority blamed the Speaker 
for suffering the acts of the Queen's Highness to be called 
in question. The language of the discontented party was 
high and menacing, and was echoed by the voice 
of the whole nation. The coach of the chief minister 
of the crown was surrounded by an indignant popu- 
lace, who cursed the monopolies, and exclaimed that 
the prerogative should not be suffered to touch the old 
liberties of England. There seemed for a moment to be 
some danger that the long and glorious reign of Elizabeth 
would hare a shameful and disastrous end. She, however, 
with admirable judgment and temper, declined the con- 
test, put herself at the head of the reforming party, re- 
dressed the grievance, thanked the Commons, in touching 
and dignified language, for their tender care of the gsneral 
weal, brought back to herself the hearts of the people, 
and left to her successors a memorable example of the way 
in which it behoves a ruler to deal with pubUo movements 
which he has not the means of resisting. 

In the year 1603 the great Queen died. That year is, on 
many accounts, one of the most important epochs in our 
history. It was then that both Scotland and Ireland 
became parts of the same empire with England. 

In 1633 the people of Somerset took a decided part in 
the Sabbatarian controversy which agitated the country for 
a considerable time. The origin of this disturbance was 
the custom of keeping wakes, with church ales, bid ales, 
and clerks* ales on the Sunday. This was very properly 
considered by the gentry as productive of much disorder, 
and a'profanation of the Lord's day. A memorial was pre- 
sented to the Lord Chief Justice and Baron Denham, 
Judges of the Lent Assizes in the Western circuit, to make 
an order to suppress them, which the Lord Chief Justice 
Popham had done before in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Judges readily complied with this request, and made 
an order, commanding the constables to deliver it to the 
minister of every parish, to publish it three several Sun- 
days before Easter. The Archbishop conceived this an 
innovation and usurpation, on the part of the Judges, of 
his jurisdiction, and caused the Chief Justice to revoke it, 
and soon after came out the King's declaration for the 
use of sports on the Lord's Day. 

The visitation of counties by the King's Stewards and 
Officers at Arms under the special warrant of the Sove- 
reign, for the purpose of collecting and recording the 
pedigrees and arms of the nobility and gentry resident 
therein, ia of very ancient date ; and the genealogies and 
arms thus collected are well known by the name of Visita- 
tions. ^ 




The following is a copy of a citation from the King at 
Arms to the nobility and gentry of Somerset :— 

" Snt, — ^You are personally to appear before Sir Edward 
Bysshe, Knt., Clarence King at Arms, on Saturday next, 
being the 14th day of September, 1672, eight o'clock in 
the morning, at the signe of the Swan, in Bridgwater, and 
to bring with you such coats of arms and crest as you 
use and bear ; whereof fail not, as you will answer your 
contempt before the Bight Honourable the Earl Marshall 
of England." 

On the day of the accession of James the First England 
descended from the rank which she had hitherto held, 
and began to be regarded as a power hardly of the second 
order. During many years the great Britiah monarchy, 
under four successive princes of the House of Stuart, was 
scarcely a more important member of the European 
system than the little kingdom of Scotland had previously 
been. This, however, is little to be regretted. Of James 
the First, as of John, it may be said that, if his adminis- 
tration had been able and splendid, it would probably 
have been fatal to our country, and that we owe more to 
his weakness and meanness than to the wisdom and cour- 
age of much better sovereigns. He came to the throne at 
a critical moment. The time was fast approaching when 
either the King must become absolute, or the Parliament 
must control the whole executive admimstration. 

The violent Prelatists who were, to a man, zealous for 
prerogative, and the violent Puritans who were, to a man, 
zealous for the privileges of Parliament, regarded each 
other with animosity more iutense than that which, in the 
preceding generation, had existed between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

Just at this conjuncture James died. Charles the First 
succeeded to the throne. He had received from nature a 
far better understanding, a far stronger will, and a far 
keener and firmer temper than his father's. He had in- 
herited his father's political theories, and was much more 
disposed to carry them into practice. He was, Uke his 
father, a zealous Episcopalian. 

And now began that hazardous game on which were 
staked the destinies of the EngUsh people. It was played 
on the side of the House of Conmions with keenness, but 
with admirable dexterity, coolness, and perseverance. 
Gr^at statesmen who looked far behind them and far 
before them were at the head of that assembly. They 
were resolved to place the King in such a situation that he 
must either conduct the administration in conformity with 
the wishes of his Parliament, or make outrageous attacks 
on the most sacred principles of the constitution. They 
accordingly doled out supplies to him vezy sparingly. He 
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found that he miut goYom either in harmony with the 
House of Commons, or in defiance of all law. Hia choice 
was soon made. He dissolyed his first Parliamenti and 
levied taxes by his own authority. He convoked a second 
Parliament, and found it more intractable than the first. 
He again resorted to the expedient of dissolution, raised 
fresh taxes without any show of legal right, and 
threw the chiefs of the opposition into prison. At the 
same time a new grievance, whidi the peculiar feelings 
and habits of the English nation made insupportably 
painful, and which seemed to all discerning men to be of 
fearful augury, excited general discontent and alarm. 
Companies of soldiers were billeted on the people ; and 
martini law was in some places substituted for the ancient 
jurisprudence of the realm. 

We wfll now ask our reader's attention while we remind 
him of some of those occurrences which took place in this 
reign, and of which this county bore a decided share ; and 
in doing so we propose to follow the account given by 
Savage. 

The design of Charles I. to extend the prerogative 
beyond the bounds of the Constitution gave rise to a long 
and bloody contest, which ended in the violent death of 
the King, and in throwing the nation into a state of 
anarchy. This design appeared in various arbitrary and 
oppressive measures. 

The King, in different instances, invaded the privileges, 
and attempted to annul tlie power, and even the existence, 
of the Parliament ; frequently dissolving it in displeasure, 
and even governing twelve years without it. He exacted 
money of his subjects in different illegal ways, particulariy 
under the titles of ship-money and loans. The former 
was raised by a writ, in form of a law, and directed to 
every county in England, to provide a ship of war, and 
send it by such a day to such a place, amply equipped and 
manned. 

Search was made through this neighbourhood and 
county; and from various places, including the towns 
of Bridgwater, Wells, Bath, Ilchester, Glastonbury, 
Ilminster and others, they collected stores of ammunition 
and arms for, at least, eighteen hundred men ; great 
saddles, one hundred and fifty ; light horses, one hundred 
and fifty ; and ten thousand pounds in money. All these 
articles were conveyed to the castle in Taunton, and 
lodged there under the custody of the mayor and alder- 
men, with a suificient guard. Of Somersetshire was 
required one ship of six hundred and forty tons, and two 
hundred and fifty-six men. These writs were accompanied 
with instructions to the sheriff to levy upon his county, 
instead of a ship, such a sum of money ; from whence 



this tax had its denomination. It produced to the King's 
coffers for some years the annual sum of £200,000. 

Another mode of supplying his wants, without the aid 
of Parliament, which the King pursued, was by letters 
under his privy seal unto the several ooimties of England, 
directed to those who were supposed best able to lend, re- 
quiring, by way of loan, certain sums of money. It was 
not prudent to refuse, or even to delay this modest appeal. 
One of the sheriffs of London hesitated to forward to the 
E[ing the names of such persons on whom it was con- 
sidered suitable to serve these writs. A short time only 
elapsed before events took place which caused the sheriff 
to become a marked man. These writs were accompanied 
with letters, by one of the King's servants, exacting an 
immediate attention to his Majesty's requisition, under 
the threat of being summoned before the King in person. 

Such measures could not fail to rouse the indignation of 
a free people. The whole kingdom became the seat of 
war. Some joined the Parliament, others enlisted under 
the royal standard, and every county flawed with the blood 
of fellow citizens. 

In 1646 the King had all the county of Somerset in his 
power except Taunton. That town had been taken by 
the Parliamentary forces, in August, 1642. About this 
period Sir Ralph (afterwards Lord) Hopton, a gentleman 
of great mental and bodily accomplishments, and trained 
to war in the Low Coimtries, had rendered the King most 
important services in the West, where in a few months he 
raised a formidable army, and fortified no less than forty 
garrisons. 

To check the progress of his influence, and to prevent 
the dangers threatened by his growing fortunes, Sir 
William Waller advanced into these parte with a well- 
furnished anny, and the taking possession of Taunton 
was particularly the object of the direction given to one 
body of the Parliament's forces. The views of the Parlia- 
ment in the West were greatly assisted by the conduct of 
Sir John Homer, Mr. Alexander Popham, and other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Sanf ord, the High Sheriff of Somerset, was attached 
to its interest. The principal gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, the trained bands, the mayor and the principal in- 
habitants of the town, aided, with horse and foot, the in- 
tention of securing this place for the Parliament. 

We again follow Macaulay's account : — ^When the war 
had lasted a year, the advantage was decidedly with the 
Boyalists. They were victorious, both in the western and 
in the northern counties. They had wrested Bristol, the 
second city in the kingdom, from the Parliament. They 
had won several battles, and had not sustained a single 
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serious or ignominious defeat. Among the Boundheads 
adversity had beg^un to produce dissension and discontent. 
It was found that the Parliament was kept in alarm, 
sometimes by plots, sometimes by riots. It was thought 
necessaiy to fortify London against the royal army, and to 
bang some disaffected citizens at their own doors. Several 
of the most distinguished peers who had hitherto remained 
at Westminster fled to the Court at Oxford; nor can it be 
doubted that, if the operations of the Cavaliers had, at 
this season, ^been directed by a sagacious and powerful 
mind, Charles would soon have marched in triumph to 
Whitehall. 

Some of the old Parliamentary leaders had been removed 
by death, and others had forfeited the public confidence. 
Pym had been borne, with princely honours, to a graye 
among the Plantagenets. Hampden had fallen, as became 
him, while vainly endeavouring, by his heroic example, to 
inspire his followers with courage to face the fiery cavalry 
of Bupert. Bedford had been untrue to the cause. 
Northumberland was known to be lukewarm. Essex and 
his lieutenants had shown little vigour and ability in the 
conduct of military operations. At such a conjuncture it 
was that the Independent party, ardent, resolute, and un- 
compromising, began to raise its head, both in the camp 
and in the House of Commons. 

The soul of that party was Oliver Cromwell. Bred to 
peaceful occupations, he had, at more than forty years of 
a^e, accepted a commission in the Parliamentary army. 
No sooner had he become a soldier than he discerned, with 
the keen glance of genius, what Essex and men like Essex, 
with all their experience, were unable to perceive. He 
saw precisely where the strength of the BoyaHsts lay, and 
by what means alone that strength could be overpowered. 
He saw that it was necessary to reconstruct the army of 
the Parliament. 

Cromwell showed that in his camp a political 
organisation and a religious organisation could exist with- 
out destroying military organisation. The same men, who, 



off duty, were noted as demagogues and field preachers, 
were distinguished by steadiness, by the spirit of order, 
and by prompt obedience on watch, on drill, and on the 
field of battle. 

Charles was a most unscrupulous and a most unluckly 
dissembler. There never was a politician to whom so 
many frauds and falsehoods were brought home by un- 
deniable evidence. He publicly recognised the Houses at 
Westminster as a legal Parliament, and at the same time 
made a private minute in council dedaiing the recognition 
null. He publicly disclaimed all thought of calling in 
foreign aid against his people : he privately solicited aid 
from France, from Denmark, and from Loraine. He 
publicly denied that he employed Papists : at the same 
time he privately sent to his generals directions to employ 
every Papist that would serve. 

GromweU had to determine whether he would put to 
hazard the attachment of his party, the attachment of his 
army, his own greatness, nay his own life, in an attempt 
which would probably have been vain, to save a prince 
whom no engagement could bind. With many struggles 
and misgivings, and probably not without many prayers, 
the decision was made. Charles was left to his fate. The 
military saints resolved that, in defiance of the old laws of 
the realm, and of the almost universal sentiment of the 
nation, the King should expiate his crimes with his blood. 
He for a time expected a death like that of his unhappy 
predecessors, Edward the Second and Bichard the Second. 

No court, known to the law, would take on itself 
the office of judging the fountain of justice. A revolu- 
tionary tribunal was created. That tribunal pronounced 
Charles a tryant, a traitor, a murderer, and a public 
enemy; and his head was severed from his shoulders 
before thousands of spectators, in front of the banquet- 
ing hall of his own palace. 

Of the double siege of this town and its gallant defence 
by the celebrated Blake, we shall give further particulars 
ia our account of the History of Taunton. 
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HE whole countzy at this time was so divided, 
politically, socially, and religiously, that our 
couHty could not escape the efifect of the 
great and extraordinary changes which then 
occurred. In the House of Commons greater 
alteration in the representation of the people 
took place than at the Beform in 1832 — or under the 
present change. Small boroughs were disfranchised by 
wholesale, and the county members increased in number. 
At this time the noted Robert Blake represented Taun- 
ton, and in 1663 he was returned for the county of 
Somerset. 

Under no English Government since the Bef ormation 
had there been so little religious persecution } and at the 
same time justice was well administered to all classes. 
But Cromwell's stem rule was to cease, and the country 
to experience for a short time the weak government of his 
mild son. Soon a reaction in the minds of the people took 
place, and the children of those men who had executed 
Charles the First longed again to '^ have a king to reign 
over them," but with more limited authority. Charles the 
Second ascended the throne, but seems to have profited 
little by the stem lessons of previous times. Punishments 
were showered upon places and persons, and even the 
corpses of such as took part in the establishment of the 
Conmionwealth were held up to indignity. Our county 
and her brave sons were among the sufferers. Troops and 
trained bands were employed to prevent a repetition of 
such scenes. Taunton felt the effect of these measures. 
Its corporation was deprived of their charter, and its 
walls razed to the ground. 
According to Savage's account, the people generally. 



and especially in this part of the county, were not well 
attached to their new monarch, and were disposed to 
favour any efforts which showed a promise of the secure 
enjojrment of their religion and liberty. They looked for 
a deliverer, and when James, the unfortimate Duke of 
Monmouth (who passed as a natural son of King Charles 
n.), appeared, he was welcomed. 

He was brave, generous, affable, and extremely hand- 
some ; constant in his friendships, just to his word, and 
an utter enemy to oppression and tyranny. He was easy 
in his nature, and fond of popular applause, which led 
him insensibly into all his misfortunes; but whatever 
might be the hidden designs of some persons with whom 
he was afterwards engaged, his own were noble, and 
chiefly aimed at the good of his country, though he was 
mistaken in the means to attain it. But nothing con- 
tributed more to direct the views of the nation to him 
than his firm adherence to the Protestant reUgion and 
interest. Of the truth of this there is the best proof in an 
account of a progress which he made into the coimties qi 
Somerset and Devon in the month of August, 1680. The 
conspicuous part which he afterwards acted in Taunton 
will justify us in presenting our readers with a few par- 
ticulars relating to this progress, especially as some of the 
persons mentioned had great weight and influence in this 
neighbourhood. 

In August, 1680, the Duke of Monmouth went into 
the country to diviort himself, visiting several gentlemen 
in the West of England, by whom he was received and 
entertained with a gallantry suitable to the greatness of 
his birth, and the relation in which he stood with his 
Majesty ; incredible numbers of people flocking from all 
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the adjacent parts, to see this great champioii of the 
English nation, who had been so snccessfol against the 
Dutch, French, and Soots. He went first into Wiltshire, 
and was pleased to honour the worthy 'Squire Thynne 
with his company for some days. From thence he went to 
Mr. Speke's, in Somersetshire, in which progress he was 
caressed with the jo3rful acclamations of the ooontiy 
people, who came from all parts, twenty miles about, the 
lanes and hedges being everywhere lined with men, 
women, and children, who, with incessant shouts, cried, 
'God bless king Charles and the Protestant duke.' In 
some towns and parishes, through which he passed, they 
strewed the streets and highways, where he was to pass, 
with herbs and flowers, especially at Ilchester and Pether- 
ton, others presenting him with bottles of wine. When 
he came within ten miles of Mr. Speke's, he was met by 
two thousand persons on horseback, whose number still 
increased as they drew nearer to Mr. Speke's; and when 
they arriyed there, they were reputed to be twenty thou- 
sand. 

The king, from his own partiality to the Romish 
religion, and to oblige his brother, sent the Duke of 
Monmouth to France, with an express command to recon- 
cile himself to the Church of Home. The duke, however, 
was not to be moved from the Protestant faith, either by 
the seducing influence of IVanoe or the commands of his 
royal father. 

These causes united to form a strong party in favour 
of the duke of Monmouth, and had his recall taken place 
it may be apprehended that his influence would have 
become considerable, fiut the death of Charles the Second 
defeated the design, and disappointed the wishes of the 
people, and the hopes of Monmouth. The Prince of 
Orange, at whose court he was, to avoid displeasing the 
Duke of York, who had then ascended the throne, dis- 
missed Monmouth, who retired to Brussels, with an inten- 
tion to take up his residence at '^enna, or some court in 
Germany. He was earnestly dissuaded from this design, 
and urged, instead of wandering about, to *set himself to 
deliver his country, and to raise his party and his friends, 
who were Ukely to suffer severely for their adherence to 
him. . A person was sent into Bngland to ascertain the 
state of the public mind, and whether the people were dis- 
posed to encourage an invasion. 

Monmouth pawned his Jewels to purchase anna, and 
freight his vessels, which amounted only to three ships ; 
one of thirty-two guns, which carried most of the men, 
and two others, destined to convey their ammunition. The 
whole company consisted but of eighty-two persons. 

The duke and his company landed at Lyme, on Tliars- 



day, the 11th of June, not only without any opposition, 
but with every expression of joy. As soon as Monmouth 
came ashore, he called for silence, and invited them to 
join in returning thanks to God for their preservation 
at sea. 

On the Monday after Monmouth had landed at Lyme 
he marched to Axminster ; and, by this time, his forces 
amounted to two thousaoid foot and three hundred horse. 
After a march of about two miles, they discovered the 
Duke of Albemarle, with his militia, consisting of four 
thousand men, who designed to take up his quarters that 
night in the same town. He had conducted his forces 
from Exeter, with an intention to lay siege to Lyme. The 
Duke of Monmouth, on finding that he was so near, 
endeavoured to attach him to his interest, and wrote him 
a letter signed 'Jambs Bbx;' to which the Duke of 
Albemarle replied, ' that he never had been a rebel, nor 
ever would be one.' This answer cut off aU hopes of an 
union; and the Duke of Monmouth advanced to the town 
in good order, lined the hedges, and planted his field- 
pieces, expecting nothing less than a battle. But the Duke 
of Albemarle, when he was even within a quarter of a 
mile of Axminster, reflecting that he "was at the head of 
a militia only, who were not disposed to fight against 
Monmouth, retreated ; and his men supposing that they 
were pursued, the retreat was not effected without much 
confusion and disorder. Had Monmouth followed them, 
he might have taken all their anns, increased his own 
forces, and have marched, without opposition, to the gates 
of Exeter. But when it was debated whether to pursue 
them or not, the duke, cautious of risking the event of a 
battle in so early a stage, distrusting the skill of forces 
scarcely disciplined, and solicitous to make up into the 
country as fast as possible, with the sanguine hope of a 
growing support, determined against the measure, and 
proceeded to Taunton, the country aU the way filling 
the air with their acclamations, and praying Gk>d to give 
success to his arms. 

On Thursday, June 18th, 1685, Monmouth entered 
Taunton, where he was proclaimed king. Of his recep- 
tion, and his assuming the royal prerogative, we shall give 
full particulars in our history of that town. 

The Duke of Monmouth continued at Taunton) untQ 
Sunday morning, and then marched for Bridgwater, where 
he was most cordially received. According to Oldmixon, 
who was a native of Bridgwater, he had now with him 
six thousand men tolerably well armed, which was a 
greater number than he ever mustered at one time during 
the progress of his attempt to obtain the crown. He was 
proclaimed at the High Cross by Mr. Alexander Popham, 
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then mayor, and the body corporate, in their f ormalitieB. 
Here his declaration was read, and the inhabitants, emnla- 
ting each other in the aseistanoe they shonld render him, 
■ent all kinds of provisions to the troops, who were in a 
rude sort of camp in the Castle-fleld, close by the town. 
These troops consisted of six regiments of foot, distin- 
guished by their colours, which had the appearance of an 
army. He had then about one thousand cavalry (chiefly 
mounted on mares and colts from the marsh), and a life- 
guard of forty young men, well mounted and armed, who 
maintained themselves at their own charge. From his 
horse two good troops were selected, one commanded by 
Captain Howling, and the other by a gentleman whose 
name is not mentioned. The duke's quarters were in the 
castle, where King Charles n. and King James n. at 
several times had also their quarters. 

From Bridgwater he proceeded to Glastonbury, and 
thence to Wells, where he was again proclaimed king, and 
his declaration read. 

After making a circuit in the centre of the county the 
duke returned to Bridgwater on the 3rd July. 

Battle ixt S^dgmootJ. 

Monmouth resolved to fortify himself at Bridgwater, 
so as to hold his ground until he should hear from London ; 
but the quickened march of the king's forces precipitated 
his fate. On Sunday morning, July 5, the royal army, 
consisting of about four thousand men, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Feversham and lord Churchill (after- 
* wards the great Duke of Marlborough), marched from 
Somerton ; and the same day about noon, five regiments of 
foot, consisting of two thousand men, encamped in Sedg- 
moor, in the parish of Chedzoy, under Weston. Five 
hundred horse took up their quarters in Weston, and one 
thousand five hundred militia were posted in Middlezoy 
and Othery, a mile or so distant from Weston. 

About eleven o'clock, the duke's forces marched out of 
Bridgwater, without beat of drum, and with all possible 
silence, the soldiers being strictly forbidden to fire so 
much as a pistol, until they entered the royal camp. 
Lord Ghrey commanded the horse, and Colonel Wade the 
vanguard of the foot. The duke's orders were, that the 
horse should first advance, and, pushing into the enemy's 
camp, endeavour to prevent their infantry from coming 
together ; that the cannon should follow the horse, and 
the foot the cannon, and draw up all in one line, and so 
finish what the cavalry should have begun, before the 
king's horse and artillery could be got in order. 

About one in the morning Monmouth's troops, having 



got over the ditch with some difficulty, fell furiously on 
the king's forces, took two pieces of cannon, and turned 
them on Dunbarton's and other troops, which threw the 
latter into disorder. Whilst this was going on, the alarm 
reached Weston, where the Earl of Feversham, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the king's army, was safe in bed ; but 
on receiving this intelligence he immediately hastened to 
the field. The two armies were now hotly engaged. 
Monmouth's began with a volley of shot, and their first 
fire so confounded their enemies that those who were 
nearest Weston ran into the town, and those who were in 
Weston ran to Middlezoy, and through that place, above 
a mile from the moor ; so that, had the duke's horse, or 
even the two troops he had sent with Captain Howling to 
MInehead for cannon, made any opposition to the king's 
cavalry, the rout had been entire. But the badness of 
Monmouth's horse, which was commanded by Lord Grey, 
who could not get them into line, most of them being so 
undisciplined as not to stand the noise of the musketry and 
cannon, and these consequently disordering the others, 
induced his lordship to ride up to the duke, crying, "Allit 
logty and it i» time for you to ihift for yourself** At 
this time Monmouth was charging at the head of his 
infantry, with his wonted gallantry ; and the steadiness 
with which they fought, says Oldmixon, was very extra- 
ordinary and promising. The waggons with the ammuni- 
^on were now drawing towards the moor ; but, meeting 
with some of Lord Grey's horse scampering off, they told 
the drivers that the duke's army was routed; ui>on which 
the waggons turned about, and the drivers did not stop till 
they got to Weare and Axbridge, a distance of eighteen 
miles, where they, or the country people, plundered them 
of their lading. 

About three hundred of the duke's men and four 
hundred of the king's were killed in the action. Mon- 
mouth escaped, and made his way, with a few friends, 
towards the New Forest in Hampshire, where he hoped to 
find Rhelter until he could procure a vessel to take him 
back to the Continent. After undergoing considerable 
fatigue, the dnke (with but one follower) was found con- 
cealed in a common, near Bingwood, in Dorsetshire. He 
was at once sent to London for trial. He begged earnestly, 
but unsuccessfully, of the king for his life, but was soon 
condemned to death. On the scaffold at Tower Hill he 
was pressed to make a full and particular confession. He 
died with much calmness. 

Such was the end of James, Duke of Monmouth, the 
darling of the English people. He was brave, sincere, 
and good-natured, open to flattery, and by that seduced 
into an enterprise which exceeded his capacity. 
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After Monmouth's execution, the inhabitants of Taunton 
contemplated a visit from Judge JefiEreys with no little 
trepidation, and as it proved, with reason ; for, on the 
Judge's arrival, he declared in his charge that it would 
not be his fault if he did not depopulate the place — a 
threat which he did his utmost to carry out. "He made 
all the West," says old Fox, " an Aceldama, and nothing 
was to be seen in it but forsaken walls, unlucky jibbets, 
and ghostly carcases." 

J^fEney^s' Bloody; itsste^. 

The Lord Chief Justice JeflEreys, with four other 
judges, and a body of troops commanded by Col. Kirke, 
was sent into the West with a special commission to try 
all who had in any degree countenanced or aided the Duke 
of Monmouth and his followers. He set out on his cruel 
errand the latter end of August. He opened his corn- 
mission at Winchester. 

From Winchester Je£Erey8 proceeded to Salisbury. The 
prisoners that had been taken up in different parts of the 
coimtry and thrown into that gaol, with those brought 
from Winchester, were, by order, removed to Dorchester, 
at -v^hich place the judge arrived on Thursday, September 
the third. 

From Dorchester the chief justice went to Exeter, 
where two hundred and forty-three persona were in 
custody for assisting the Duke of Monmouth. 

Taunton was the next theatre of his rage and cruelty ; 
where he opened his oonmussion with a charge full of 
sharp invectives. In this town, and at Wells, were more 
than five hundred prisoners. 

The same expeditious process, the same severe charges 
to the gentlemen, the same menaces to juries, were 
used at Wells as at other places. In the whole of his 
circuit two hundred and sixty-one were executed. At 
Axbridge, six suffered ; at Bath, six; at Bridgwater, nine ; 
at Bruton, three; at Chard, twelve ; at Castle Cary, three ; 
atCrewkeme, ten; at Chewton Mendip, two; at Dor- 
chester, thirteen ; at Cothelstone, two ; at Dunster, three; 
at Dulverton, three ; at Frome, twelve ; at Qlastonbuiy, 
six ; at Ilchester, twelve ; at Ilminster, twelve ; at Keyn- 
sham, eleven; atLangport, three; at Lyme, twelve; at 
Minehead, six ; at Milbome Fort, two ; at Nether Stowey, 
three; atPensford, twelve; at Philip's Norton, twelve; 
at Porlock, two; at Beddiff-hill, Bristol, six ; at Shepton 
Mallet, thirteen ; at Somerton, seven ; at South Fetherton, 
three; at Stoke Courcey, two; at Stogumber, three; at 
Taunton, nineteen; at Winoanton, six; at Wellington, 
three ; at Wells, eight ; at Wiveliscombe, three ; at Wring- 



ton, three ; and at Yeovil, eight. Thus death in its most 
terrifying forms was exhibited in every quarter, and the 
country overflowed with blood. 

Numbers condemned to die were afterwards delivered 
over to certain gentlemen for transportation; as, to Sir 
Philip Howard, two hundred ; to Sir William Booth, two 
hundred ; to Sir William Stapleton, one hundred ; to Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, one hundred; to Jerome Nipho, 
Esq., one hundred; to Captain John Price, fifty; and 
besides these, to the Queen's order, one hundred. In all, 
eight hundred and fifty. About six of these were after- 
wards pardoned, and others were transported in their 
stead. A considerable number were continued in gaol ; 
many were fined, and many of those who were pardoned 
or discharged owed their preservation, not to the equity 
and mercy, but to the avarice, of their judge. For pardons 
were not granted according to the innocence, but sold 
according to the wealth of the suitor, different sums, from 
ten pounds to fourteen thousand guineas, being the pur- 
chase of them. 

Of those who escaped execution or transportation, 
twenty were condemned, but their names omitted in the 
warrant for execution; fifty-two received sentence, but 
were kept in gaol till further orders ; seventy-five were 
recommended to his Majesty's mercy ; fifty-three obtained 
pardon by surrendering within four days after the procla- 
mation ; thirty-five were fined or whipped. 

It is not possible to conceive the misery and desolation 
which these proceedings spread through the oountzy ; which 
' with the besom of his cruelties,' this man who, as Bishop 
Burnet expresseth it, was perpetually drunk, or in a rage, * 
more like a fury than a judge, swept a way before him 
and depopulated instead of punished. "Young and old 
were hanged by dusters, as if the chief justice had 
designed to raise the price of halters; families were ex- 
tirpated, and on bare suspicion a great number were trans- 
ported beyond sea, and sold for slaves, and the purchase 
money given away to Papists." England never saw such 
scenes of violence, rage, and cruelty, under the form of 
law. 

The evil consequences of the defeat of the Duke of 
Monmouth did not terminate with the severities of Col. 
Kirke in his military capacity, or of Jeffreys in his judicial 
of&ce ; but were deeply felt in the measures which the 
king afterwards pursued, who now thought himself at 
liberty to act without control. 

In prosecution of tiiia design, James arrogated to him- 
self a power to dispense with the laws. The doctrine 
advanced in the courts of justice by his authority was> 
that his declaration ought to be obeyed. 
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But no meamxre of king James gave so great an alarm 
as the impriBonment and trial of the seven bishops who 
refused to read his second declaration for liberty of 
oonsdenoe. 

[It will be remembered that Ken, the good and yenerable 
bishop of this diocese, was one of the seven.] 

If James n. had gone on without control, words 
would not easUy be able to express the miseries into which 
we should have fallen. But the Revolution disarmed 
despotism, and put Popery to flight. In religion it gave 
toleration, to our political constitution it secured freedom. 



It assigned to the prerogative of the crown its limits, and 
it defined the rights of the people. It put the sceptre into 
the hand of the Prince of Orange, as a free gift of the 
nation, and it bound him by the most sacred ties to hold it 
as a trust. 

It was an event which diffused joy and gladness 
through the kingdom, and called forth the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude to Providence. 

It was one of those events which tended to establish 
to the country the glorious civil and religious liberty, the 
envy of other and less blessed nations. 






Witst ^mmd, 

tto Time ai the 3|«vnl«tHm. 



IB great cause which produced the NBtionsJ 

diaaatiilaction, the civil von, mid finally tbs 

BavoluttOD, was ondoobtedly the attempt of 

the Stuarts to gorem according to their own 

vill and jndgmeat, instead of b; the eotab- 

liahed law of the land. But the final catue 

which actnally drove JameB 11. from hie throne wai 

bit condaot towards the Seven Biibopa. At no time 

was EptBcopncf so popoUr as in this reign. It has 

been before stated that the Bishop of this diocese, 

the exemplar; Een, was one of the seven. He was a 

man of great probity, jndgmeut and piety, and hia 

memory well deeervea the honour lately done to it 

by the erectioD of a marble bust in the Shire Hall, 

Taunton, in conueclion with those of the great Locke, 

the funouB Fpn, the gallant Blake, and other Somenet- 

ahire Worthies who SouTished about that time. 

The laagnage of Ken in his addrese to the Tfing is worthy 
of record. " Sire," he earnestly and manfully said, " We 
have two duties to perform — our duty to Qod and our 
duty to your Uajesty. We honour yoti, hut wo fear 
God." 

Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, also had the hononi of 
being of tlie seven. Probably from this cause it was that 
so much eidlement was manifested on this subject in the 
West of Ebighmd. Bristol, at this time, waa the second 
city of the kingdom, and neit to London joined wiUi 
more enthusissiii iu the popolar joy. 

The peace of the country having been restored by the 
great event known as the Glorious Revolution, we propose 
to review the general state of this county and the habits 
of its people at this time ; and in doing so shall follow t^e 
intareating account given by Macaulay, 



Ifssottnoss ttt the Ettuirtiiif. 

The hct that the sum raised in England by taxation has, 
in a time not eiceeding two long lives, been multiplied 
fortyfold, is strange, and may at firrt sight seem appalling. 
But thoee who are alarmed by the increase of the public 
bnrdens may perhaps be reassured when they have oon- 
sidered the increase of the puhlie resouroea. In the year 
168d the value of the produce of the soil br exoeeded the 
value of all the other fruits of human industry. 

Tet agriculture was in what would now be considered 
as a very mde and imperfect stole. The arable land and 
pasture land were not supposed by the best political aiith- 
meticians of that age (o amount to much more """ Judt 
the area of the kingdom. The remainder was believed to 
consist of mooT, fonxt, and fen. These computations am 
strongly oonflrmed by the road books and maps ol the 
seventeenth century. From thoee books and maps it is 
clear that many routes which now pass through an endless 
BuccesflioQ of orchards, comflelds, bayfleldi, and beanflelds, 
then ran through nothing but heath, swamp, and warren. 
In the drawings of English landscapes made in that age 
for the Grand Duke Coemo, scarce ahodgerow is lo be seen, 
and numerous tracts, now rich with cultivation, appear as 
bare as Salisbury Plain. 

Wild iJi-ttimals. 

Deer, as free as in u American forest, wandered there 
by thousands. It is to be remarked, that wild animals of 
large size were then far more numerous than at pnomL 
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The last wild boars, indeed, which had been preserved for 
the royal diversion, and had been allowed to ravage the 
cultivated land with their tusks, had been slaughtered by 
the exasperated rustics during the license of the dvil 
war. But many breeds now extinct or rare, both of 
quadrupeds and birds, were still common. The fox, whose 
life is now, in many counties, held almost as sacred as that 
of a human being, was then considered as a mere nuisance. 
Oliver Saint John told the Long Parliament that Strafford 
was to be regarded, not as a stag or a hare, to whom 
some law was to be given, but as a fox, who was to be 
snared by any means, and knocked on the head without 
pity. This illustration would be by no means a happy 
one, if addressed to coimtry gentlemen of our time : but 
in Saint John's 6a,ya there were not seldom great massacres 
of foxes to which the peasantry thronged with all the 
dogs that could be mustered : traps were set: nets were 
spread: no quarter was given ; and to shoot a female with 
cub was considered as a feat which merited the warmest 
gratitude of the neighbourhood. The wild bull with his 
white mane was still to be found wandering in a few of 
the southern forests. The badger made his dark and 
tortuous hole on the side of every hill where the copse- 
wood grew thick. The wild cats were frequently heard 
by night wailing. Fen eagles, measuring more than nine 
feet between the extremities of the wings, preyed on fish 
along the coast. Some of these races the progress of 
cultivation has extirpated. Of others the numbers are so 
much diminished that men crowd to gaze at a specimen as 
at a Bengal tiger or a Polar bear. 

Tba JLattd attd its 3fj(0ducB. 

The progress of this great change can nowhere be more 
dearly traced than in the Statute Book. The number of 
enclosure acts passed since King George the Second came 
to the throne exceeds four thousand. The area endosed 
under the authority of those acts exceeds, on a moderate 
calculation, ten thousand square miles. How many square 
miles, which were formerly uncultivated or ill cultivated, 
have, during the same period, been fenced and carefully 
tilled by the proprietors, without any application to the 
legislature, can only be conjectured. But it seems highly 
probable that a fourth part of England has been, in the 
course of little more than a century, turned from a wilder- 
ness into a garden. 

Even in those parts of the kingdom which at the dose of 
the reign of Charles the Second were the beet cultivated, 
the farming, though greatly improved since the dvil war, 
was not such as would now be thought skilful. To this 
day no effectual steps have been taken by public authority 



for the purpose of obtaining accurate accounts of the 
produce of the English soil. The historian must therefore 
follow, with some misgivings, the g^iidance of those 
writers on statistics whose reputation for diligence and 
fidelity stands highest. At present an average crop of 
wheat, lye, barley, oats and beans, is supposed consider- 
ably to exceed thirty millions of quarters. The crop of 
wheat would be thought wretched if it did not exceed 
twdve millions of quarters. According to the computa- 
tion made in the year 1696 by Gregory King, the whole 
quantity of wheat, rye, barley, oats and beans then 
annually grown in the kingdom, was somewhat less than 
tenmilUons of quarters. The wheat, which was then cul- 
tivated only on the strongest clay, and consumed only by 
those who were in easy circumstances, he estimated at less 
than two millions of quarters. Charles Davenant, an 
acute and well-informed though most unprindpled and 
rancorous politidan, differed from King as to some of the 
items of the account, but came to nearly the same general 
condusions. 

The rotation of crops was very imperfectly understood. 
It was known, indeed, that some vegetables lately in- 
troduced into our island, particularly the turnip, afforded 
excellent nutriment in winter to sheep and oxen: but it 
was not yet the practice to feed cattle in this manner. It 
was therefore by no means easy to keep them alive during 
the season when the grass is scanty. They were killed 
and salted in great numbers at the beginning of the cold 
weather; and, during several months, even the gentry 
tasted scarcely any fresh animal food, except game and 
river fish, which were consequently much more important 
artides in housekeeping than at present. 

The sheep and the ox at that time were diminutive when 
compared with the sheep and oxen which are now driven 
to our markets. 

Our native horses, though serviceable, were hdd in 
small esteem, and fetched low prices. They were valued, 
one with another, by the ablest of those wiio computed 
the national wealth, at not more than fifty shillings each. 
Foreign breeds were greatly preferred. Spanish jennets 
were regarded as the finest chargers, and were imported 
for purposes of pageantry and war. The coaches of the 
aristocracy were drawn by grey Flemish ^lutfes, whigh 
trotted, as it was thou^t, with a peculiar grace, and 
endured better than any cattle reared in our island the 
work of dragging a ponderous equipage over the rugged 
pavement. Ndther the modem dray horse nor the 
modem race horse was then known. At a much later 
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period the anceeton of the gigantic quadrapedB, which all 
foreigners now class among the chief wonders of London, 
were brought from the marshes of Walcheren ; the an- 
oeston of Childers and Eclipse from the sands of Arabia. 
Already, however, there was among onr nobiUty and 
gentzy a passion for the amusements of the turf. The 
importance of improying our studs by an infusion of new 
blood was strongly felt ; and with this yiew a oonsideral^e 
number of barbs had lately been brought into the oountiy. 
Two men whose authority on such subjects was held in 
great esteem, the Duke of Newcastle and Sir John Fen- 
wick, pronounced that the meanest hack ever imported 
from Tangier would produce a finer progeny than could 
be expected from the best sire of our natiye breed. They 
would not readily have believed that a time would oome 
when the princes and nobles of neighbouring lands would 
be as eager to obtain horses from England as ever the 
"Rnglish had been to obtain horses from Barbaiy. 

While these great changes have been in progress, the 
rent of land has, as might be expected, been almost con- 
stantly rising. In some districts it has multiplied more 
than tenfold. In some it has not more than doubled. It 
has probably, on the average, quadrupled. 

Of the rent, a large proportion was divided among the 
countzy gentlemen, a class of persons whose position and 
character it is most important that we should clearly 
understand ; for by their influence and by their passions 
the fate of the nation was, at several important conjunc- 
tures, determined. 

We should be much mistaken if we pictured to ourselves 
the squires of the seventeenth century as men bearing a dose 
resemblance to their descendants, the county members and 
chairmen of quarter sessions with whom we are familiar. 
The modem countzy gentleman generally receives a liberal 
education, passes from a distinguished school to a dis- 
tinguished college, and has ample opportunity to become 
an excellent scholar. He has generally seen something of 
foreign countries. A considerable part of his life has 
generally been passed in the capital ; and the refinements 
of the capital follow him into the countzy. There is per- 
haps no dasB •f dwellings so pleasing as the rural seats of 
the English gentry. In the parks and pleasure grounds. 
Nature, dressed, yet not disguised, by Art, wears her most 
alluring form. In the buildings, good sense and good 
taste combine to produce a happy union of the comfortable 
and the graceful. The pictures, the musical instruments, 



the libraiy, would in any other country be oonridered as 
proving the owner to be an eminently polished and aocom- 
pUshed man. A country gentleman who witnessed the 
Bevolution was probably in receipt of about a fourth part 
of the rent which his acres now yield to his posterity. He 
was, therefore, as compared with his posterity, a poor 
man, and was generally under the necessity of residing, 
with little interruption, on his estate. To travel on the 
Continent, to maintain an establishment in London, or 
even to visit London frequently, were pleasures in which 
only the great proprietors could indulge. It may be con- 
fidently affirmed that of Uie squires whose names wero 
then in the Commissions of Peace and lieutenancy not 
one in twenty went to town once in five years, or had ever 
in his life wandered so far as Paris. Many lords of 
manors had received an education differing little from thai 
of Uieir menial servants. The heir of an estate often 
passed his boyhood and youth at the seat of his family 
with no better tutors than grooms and gamekeepers, and 
scarce attained learning enough to sign his name to a 
Mittimus. If he went to school and to college, he 
generally returned before he was twenty to the seclusion 
of the old hall, and there, unless his nund were very 
happUy constituted by nature, soon forgot his academical 
pursuits in rural business and pleasures. His chief serious 
employment was the care of his property. He examined 
samples of grain, handled pigs, and, on market days» 
made bargains over a tankard with drovers and hop 
merchants. His chief pleasures were commonly derived 
from field sports and from an unrefined sensuality. His 
language and pronunciation were such as we should now 
expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns. His 
oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous terms of abuse, were 
uttered with the broadest accent of his province. It was 
easy to discern, from the first words which he spoke, 
whether he came from Somersetshire or Yorkshire. He 
troubled himself little about decorating his abode, and, if 
he attempted decoration, seldom produced anything but 
deformity. The litter of a farmyard gathered under the 
windows of his bedchamber, and the cabbages and gooee- 
berry bushes grew dose to his hall door. His table was 
loaded with coarse plenty; and guests were cordially 
welcomed to it. But, as the habit of drinking to exoess 
was general in the class to which he belonged, and as his 
fortune did not enable him to intoxicate huge assemblies 
daily with claret or canary, strong beer was the ordinary 
beverage. The quantity of beer consumed in those days 
was indeed enormous. For beer then was to the middle 
and lower classes, not only all that beer now is, but all that ' 
wine, tea and ardent spirits now are. It was only at 
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great hoosee, or on great oocosIoilb, that foreign drink 
was placed on the board. The ladies of the house, whose 
hnsineflB it had oommonly been to cook the repast, retired 
•8 soon as the dishes had been deyoared, and left the 
gentlemen to their ale and tobaooo. The coarse jollity of 
the afternoon was often prolonged till the reyellers were 
laid under the table. 

It was yery seldom that the country gentleman caught 
glimpses of the great world ; and what he saw of it tended 
rather to confuse than to enlighten his understanding. 
His opinions respeeting religion, goyemment, foreign 
countries and former times, haying been deriyed, not from 
study, from obserration, or from oonyersation with en- 
lightened oompanionst but from such traditions as were 
current in his own small circle, were the opinions of a 
child. He adhered to them, howeyer, with the obstinacy 
which is generally found in ignorant men accustomed to 
be fed with flattery. His animosities were numerous and 
bitter. He hated Frenchmen and Italians, Scotchmen and 
Xrishmen, Papists and Presbyterians, Independents and 
Baptists, Quakers and Je?rs. Towards London and 
Londoners he felt an ayersion which more than once pro- 
duced important political effects. His wife and daughter 
were in tastes and acquirements below a housekeeper or a 
stillroom maid of the present day. They stitched and 
spun, brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, and made 
the crust for the yenison pasty. 

From this description it might be supposed that the 
TCn gKiih esquire of the seyenteenth century did not mate- 
rially differ from a rustic miller or alehouse keeper of our 
lime. There are, howeyer, some important parts of his 
character still to be noted, which will greatly modify this 
estimate. Unlettered as he was and unpolished, he was 
still in some most important points a gentleman. He was 
a member of a proud and powerful aristocracy, and was 
distinguished by many both of the good and of the bad 
qualities which belong to aristocrats. His family pride 
was beyond that of a Talbot or a Howard. He knew the 
genealogies and coats of arms of all his neighbours, and 
could tell which of them had assumed supporters without 
any right, and which of them were so unfortunate as to be 
great grandsons of aldermen. He was a magistrate, and, 
as such, administered gratuitously to those who dwelt 
around him a rude patriarchal justice, which, in spite of 
innumerable blunders and of occasional acts of tyranny, 
was yet better than no justice at alL He was an officer of 
the trainbands ; and his military dignity, though it might 
moye the mirth of gallants who had seryed a campaign in 
Flanders, raised his character in Ms own eyes and in the 
eyes of his neighbours. Nor indeed was his soldiership 



justly a subject of derision. There were elderly gentle- 
men who had seen serrice which was no child's play. One 
had been knighted by Charles the First, after the battle of 
Edgehill. Another still wore a patch oyer the scar which 
he had reoeiyed at Naseby. A third had defended his old 
house tiU Fairfax had blown in the door with a petard. 
The presence of these old cayaliers, with their old swords 
and holsters, and with their old stories about Gh>ring and 
Monmouth, gaye to the musters of militia an earnest and 
warlike aspect which would othersrise haye been wanting. 
£yen those country gentlemen who were too young to haye 
themselyes exchanged blows with the ouirassierB of the Par- 
liament had, from childhood, been surrounded by the traces 
of recent war, and fed with stories of the martial exploits of 
their fathers and uncles. Thus the character of the Eng- 
lish esquire of the seyenteenth century was compounded 
of two elements which we seldom or neyer find united. 
His ignonm.ce and uncouthness, his low tastes and gross 
phrases, would, in our time, be oonsidared as indicating a 
nature and a breeding thoroug^y plebeian. Yet he was 
essentially a patridan, and had, in large measure, both the 
yirtues and the rices which fioxuiah among men set from 
their birth in high place, and used to respect themselyes 
and to be respected by others. It is not easy for a genera- 
tion accustomed to find chiyalrous sentiments only in 
company with liberal studies and polished manners to 
image to itself a man with the deportment, the yocabulary, 
and the accent of a carter, yet punctilious on matters of 
genealogy and precedence, and ready to risk his life rather 
than see a stain cast on the honour of his house. It is, 
howeyer, only by thus joining together things seldom or 
neyer found together in our own experience, that we can 
form a just idea of that rustic aristocracy which consti- 
tuted the main strength of the armies of Charles the First, 
and which long supported, with a strange fidelity, the 
intereste of his descendants. 

The gross, uneducated, untrayelled country gentleman 
was commonly a Tory ; but, though deyotedly attached to 
hereditary monarchy, he had no partiality for courtiers and 
ministers. He thought, not without reason, that White- 
hall was filled with the most corrupt of mankind, and that 
of the great sums which the House of C9mmons had 
yoted to the crown since tlie Bestoration, part had been 
embezzled by cunning politicians, and part squandered on 
buffoons and foreign courtezans. His stout English heart 
swelled with indignation at the thought that the goyem- 
ment of his country should be subject to French dictetion. 
Being himself generally an old Cayalier, or the son of an 
old Cayalier, he reflected with bitter resentment on the 
ingratitude with which the Stuarts had requited their best 
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friendfi. Those who heard him grumble at the neglect 
with which he was treated, and at the profnsion with 
which wealth was layished on the bastards of Nell Gwynn 
and Madmn Carwell, would have supposed him ripe for 
rebellion. But all this iU humour lasted only till the 
throne was really in danger. It was precisely when those 
whom the sovereign had loaded with wealth and honours 
shrank from his side that the country gentleman, so surly 
and mutinous in the season of his prosperity, rallied round 
him in a body. Thus, after murmuring twenty years at 
the misgovemment of Charles the Second, they came to 
his rescue in his extremity, when his own Secretaries of 
State and the Lords of his own Treasury had deserted 
him, and enabled him to gain a complete victory over the 
opposition ; nor can there be any doubt that they would 
have shown equal loyalty to his brother James, if James 
would, even at the last moment, have refrained from out- 
raging their strongest feeling. For there was one institu- 
tion, and one only, which they prized even more than 
hereditary monarchy ; and that institution was the Church 
of England. Their lore of the Church was not, indeed, 
the effect of study or meditation. Few among them 
could have given any reason, drawn from Scripture or 
ecclesiastical history, for adhering to her doctrines, her 
ritual, and her polity ; nor were they, as a class, by any 
means strict observers of that code of morality which is 
common to all Christian sects. But the experience of 
many ages proves that men may be ready to fight to the 
death, and to persecute without pity, for a religion whose 
creed they do not understand, and whose precepts they 
habitually disobey. 



Tto eiBUflpy;. 



The rural clergy were more vehement in Toryism 
than the rural gentry, and were a class scarcely less im- 
portant. It is to be observed, however, that the individual 
clergyman, as compared with the individual gentleman, 
then ranked much lower than in our days. The main 
Bupj^rt of the Church was derived from the tithe; and 
the tithe bore to the rent a much smaller ratio than at 
present. King estimated the whole income of the 
parochial and collegiate clergy at only four hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds a year ; Bavenant at only five 
hundred and forty-four thousand a year. It is certainly 
now more than seven times as great as the larger of these 
two sums. The average rent of the land has not, accord- 
ing to any estimate, increased proportionally. It follows 
that the rectors and vicars must have been, as compared 
with the neighbouring knights and squires, much poorer in 
the seventeenth than in the nineteenth century. 




Down to the middle of the reign of Henry the Eighth 
no line of life was so attractive to ambitious and covetouB 
natures as the priesthood. Then came a violent revolution. 
The abolition of the monasteries deprived the Church at 
once of the greater part of her wealth, and of her pre- 
dominance in the Upper House of Parliament. Hiere 
was no longer an Abbot of Glastonbury or an Abbot of 
Beading seated among the peers, and possessed of revenues 
equal to those of a powerful Earl. The princely splen- 
dour of William of Wykeham and of William of Wayn- 
flete had disappeared. The scarlet hat of the Cardinal, 
the sUver cross of the Legate, were no more. The clergy 
had also lost the ascendancy which is the natural reward 
of superior mental cultivation. Once the circumstance 
that a man could read had raised a presumption that he 
was in orders. During the century which followed the 
accession of Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble 
descent took orders. At the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second, two sons of peers were Bishops ; four or five 
sons of peers were priests, and held valuable preferment : 
but these rare exceptions did not take away the r^poroach 
which lay on the body. The clergy were regarded as, on the 
whole, a plebeian class. And, indeed, for one who made 
the figure of a gentleman, ten were mere menial servants. 
A large proportion of those divines who had no benefices, 
or whose benefices were too small to afford a comfortable 
revenue, lived in the houses of laymen. It had long been 
evident that this practice tended to degrade the priestly 
character. Indeed, during the domination of the Puritans, 
many of the ejected ministers of the Church of England 
could obtain bread and shelter only by attaching them- 
selves to the households of royalist gentlemen; and the 
habits which had been formed in those times of trouble 
continued long after the re-establishment of monarchy and 
episcopacy. In the mansions of men of liberal sentiments 
and cultivated understandings, the chaplain was doubtless 
treated with urbanity and kindness. His conversation, 
his literary assistance, his spiritual advice, were considered 
as an ample return for his food, his lodging, and his 
stipend. But this was not the general feeling of the 
coimtry gentlemen. The coarse and ignorant squire, who 
thought that it belonged to his dignity to have graoe said 
every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 
f oimd means to reconcile dignity with economy. A young 
Levite — such was the phrase then in use — ^might be had for 
his board, a smaU garret, and ten pounds a year, and 
might not only perform his own professional functions, 
might not only be the most patient of butts and of listeners, 
might not only be always ready in fine weather for bowls, 
and in rainy weather for shovelboard, but might also save 
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the expense of a gardener, or of a groom. Sometimes the 
zeverend man nailed up the apricots ; and sometimes he 
ourried the coach horses. He cast up the farrier's bills. 
He walked ten mUeswitii a message or parcel. He was per- 
mitted to dine with the &mily ; but he was expected to con- 
tent himself with the plainest fare. HeYnight fill himself with 
the corned beef and thecarrots ; bat as soon asthe tarts and 
cheesecakes make their appearance, he quitted his seat, 
and stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks for 
the repast, from a part of which he had been excluded. 
Perhaps, after some years of service, he was presented 
to a living sufficient to support him : but he often found it 
necessary to purchase his preferment by a species of 
Simcmy, which furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
pleasantly to three or four generations of scoffers. With 
his cure he was expected to take a wife. The wife had 
ordinarily been in the patron's service ; and it was well if 
she was not suspected of standing too high in the patron's 
favour. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial connec- 
tions which the clerg3naien of that age were in the habit of 
forming is the most certain indication of the place which 
the order held in the social system. An Oxonian, writing 
a few months after the death of Charles the Second, com- 
plained bitterly, not only that the country attorney and 
the country apotheceiry looked down with disdain on the 
country deigyman, but that one of the lessons most eamestiy 
inculcated on every girl of honourable family was to give 
no encouragement to a lover in orders, and that, if any 
young lady forgot this precept, she was almost as much 
disgraced as by an illicit amour. Clajrendon, who as- 
suredly bore no ill-will to the priesthood, mentions it as 
a sign of the confusion of ranks which the great rebellion 
had produced, that some damselB of noble families had 
bestowed themselves on divines. A waiting woman was 
generally considered as the most suitable helpmate for a 
parson. Queen Elizabeth, the head of the Church, had 
given what seemed to be a formal sanction to this pre- 
judice, by issuing special orders that no clergyman should 
presume to espouse a servant girl without the consent of 
the master or mistress. During several generations ac* 
oordiugly the relation between divines and handmaidens 
was a theme for endless jest ; nor would it be easy to find, 
in the comedy of the seventeenth century, a single instance 
of a clergyman who wins a spouse above the rank of a 
cook. Even so late as the time of G^rge the Second, the 
keenest of all observers of life and manners, himself a 
priest, remarked that, in a great household, the chaplain 
was the resource of a lady's maid whose character had 
been blown upon, and who was therefore forced to giye up 
hopes of catching the steward. 



In general, the divine who qiutted his chaplainship for 
a benefice and a wife, found that he had only exchanged 
one class of yexations for another. Hardly one Uving in 
fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a family comfort* 
ably. As children multiplied and grew, the household of 
the priest became more and more beggarly. Holes ap- 
peared more and more plainly in the thatch of his parson- 
age and in his single cassock. Often it was only by toiling 
on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dungcarts, 
that he could obtain daily bread ; nor did his utmost ex- 
ertions always preyent the bailiffs from taking his concord- 
ance and his inkstand in execution. It was a white day 
on which he was admitted into the kitchen of a great 
house, and regaled by the servants with cold meat and ale. 
His children were brought up like the children of the 
neighbouring peasantiy. His boys followed the plough ; 
and his girls went out to service. Study he found im- 
possiblo : for the adyowson of his living would hardly have 
sold for a sum sufficient to purchase a good theological 
library; and he might be considered as imusually lucky 
if he had ten or twelve dog-eared volumes among the pots 
and pans on his shelves. Even a keen and strong intellect 
might be expected to rust in so unfavourable a situation. 

Assuredly there was at that time no lack in the English 
Church of ministers distinguished by abilities and learn* 
ing. But it is to be observed that these ministers were 
not scattered among the rural population. They were 
brought together at a few places where the means of 
acquiring knowledge were abundant, and where the op- 
portunities of vigorous intellectual exercise were frequent. 
At such places were to be found divines qualified by parts, 
by eloquence, by wide knowledge of literature, of science, 
and of life, to defend their Church victoriously against 
heretics and sceptics, to command the attention of frivolous 
and worldly congregations, to guide the deliberations 
of senates, and to make religion respectable, even in the 
most dissolute of courts. Some laboured to fathom the 
abysses of metaphysical theology; some were deeply 
versed in biblical criticism ; and some threw light on the 
darkest parts of ecclesiastical history. 



Tbe 5^Bama;tti[g;. 



The power which the country gentlemen and country 
clergymen exercised in the rural districts was in some 
measure counterbalanced by the power of the yeomanry, 
an eminently manly and truehearted race. The petty 
proprietors who cultivated their own fields with their own 
hands, and enjoyeda modest competence, without affecting 
to have scutcheons and crests, or aspiring to sit on the 
bench of justice, then formed a much more important part 
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of the nation than at present. If we may trust the best 
statistical writers of that age, not less than a hundred and 
sixty thousand proprietors, who with their families nuist 
have made up more than a seventh of the whole pc^ula* 
tion, derived their subsLstence from littie freehold estates. 
The average income of these small landholders, an income 
made up of rent, profit, and wages, was estimated at 
between sixty and seventy pounds a year. It was com- 
puted that the number of persons who tilled their own 
land was greater than the number of those who farmed 
the land of others. A large portion of the yeomanzy 
had, from the time of the Beformation, leaned towards 
Puritanism, had, in the civil war, taken the side of the 
Parliament, had, after the Bestoration, persisted in hear- 
ing Presbyterian and Independent preachers, had, at 
elections, strenuously supported the ExdusLonists, and 
had continued, even after the discovery of the Bye House 
Plot and the proscription of the Whig leaders, to regard 

Popery and arbitrary power with unmitigated hostility. 

* 

eities attd Towns. 

Great as has been the change in the rural life in England 
since the Bevolution, the change which has come to pass 
in the cities is still more amazing. At present above a 
sixtii part of the nation is crowded iuto provincial towns 
of more than thirty thousand inhabitants. In the reign of 
Charles the Second no provincial town in the kingdom 
contained 30,000 inhabitants; and only four provincial 
towns contained so many as 10,000 inhabitants. 

The population of every one of these places has, since 
the Bevolution, much more than doubled. The popula- 
tion of some has multiplied sevenfold. The streets have 
been almost entirely rebuilt. Slate has succeeded to 
thatch, and brick to timber. The pavements and the 
lamps, the display of wealth in the principal shops, and 
the luxurious neatness of the dwellings occupied by the 
gentry would, in the seventeenth century, have seemed 
miraculous. Tet is the relative importance of the old 
capitals of counties by no means what it was. Younger 
towns — ^towns which are rarely or never mentioned in our 
early history, and which sent no representatives to our 
early Parliaments — ^have, within the memory of persons 
still living, grown to a greatness which this generation 
contemplates with wonder and pride, not unaccompanied 
by awe and anxiety. 

The most eminent of these towns were -indeed known 
in the seventeenth century as respectable seats of industry. 
Nay, their rapid progress and their vast opulence were 
then sometimes described in language which seems lu- 
dicrous to a man who has seen their present grandeur. 






It was by the highways that both traveUers and goods 
generally passed from place to place ; and those highways 
appear to have been far worse than might have been ex- 
pected from the degree of wealth and civilisation which 
the nation had even then attained. On the best lines of 
communication the ruts were deep, the descents preci- 
pitous, and the way often such as it was hardly possible to 
diHtingnish) in the dusk, from the unenclosed heath and 
fen which lay on both sides. It was only in fine weather 
that the whole breadth of the road was available for 
wheeled vehicles. Often the mud lay deep on the right 
and left ; and only a narrow track of firm ground rose 
above the quagmire. At such times obstructions and 
quarrels were frequent, and the path was sometimes 
blocked up a long time by carriers, neither of whom would 
break the way. It happened, almost every day, that 
coaches stuck fast, until a team of cattle could be pro- 
ouxed from some neighbouring farm to tug them out of 
the dough. But in bad seasons the traveller had to en- 
counter inconveniences still more serious. 

Soon after the Bestoration this grievance attracted the 
notice of Parliament; and an act, the first of our many 
turnpike acts, was passed, imposing a small toll upon 
jzavellers and goods, for the purpose of keeping some 
parts of this important line of communication in good 
repair. This innovation, however, exdted many murmurs ; 
and the groat avenues to the capital were long left under 
the old system. A change was at length effected, but not 
without much difficulty. For unjust and absurd taxation 
to which men are accustomed is often borne far more 
willingly than the most reasonable impost which is new. 
It was not till many toll bars had been violentiy pulled 
down, till the troops had in many districts been forced to 
act against the people, and tiU much blood had been shed, 
that a good system was introduced. By slow degrees 
reason triumphed over prejudice ; and our island is now 
crossed in every direction by near thirty thousand miles of 
turnpike road. 

On the best highways heavy articles were, in the time 
of Charles the Second, generally conveyed from place to 
place by stage waggons. In the straw of these vehicles 
nestied a crowd of passengers, who could not afford to 
travel by coach or on horseback, and who were prevented 
by infirmity, or by the weight of their luggage, from 
going on foot. The expense of transmitting heavy goods 
in this way was enormous. The charge was about fifteen 
pence a ton for every mile, more by a third than was 
afterwards charged on turnpike roads, and fifteen times 
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what is now demanded by railway conqpanies. The cost 
of conTByance amounted to a prohibitory tax on many 
nBefal articles. Coal in particular was never seen except 
in the districts where it was produced, or in the districts to 
which it could be carried by sea, and was indeed always 
known in the south of England by the name of sea coal. 

On byroads, g^oods were carried by long trains of pack- 
horses. These strong and patient beasts, the breed of 
which is now extinct, were attended by a class of men 
who seem to have borne much resemblance to the Spanish 
muleteers. A traveller of humble condition often found 
it convenient to perfonn a journey mounted on a pack- 
saddle between two baskets, under the care of these hardy 
guides. The expense of this mode of conveyance was 
small. But the caravan moved at a foot* s pace ; and in 
winter the cold was often insupportable. 

The rich commonly travelled in their own carriages, 
with at least four horses. A coach and six is in our time 
never seen, except as part of some pageant. The fre- 
quent mention therefore of such equipages in old books 
is likely to mislead us. We attribute to magnificence what 
was really the effect of a very disagreeable necessity. 
People, in the time of Charles the Second, travelled with 
six horses, because with a smaller number there was great 
danger of sticking fast in the mire. Nor were even six 
hones always sufficient. Yanbrugh, in the succeeding 
generation, described with great humour the way 
in which a country gentleman, newly chosen a member of 
Parliament, went up to London. On that occasion aU the 
exertions of six beasts, two of which had been taken from 
ther plough, could not save the family coach from being 
imbedded in a quagmire. 



Staga gaaobBS, 




The ordinary day's journey of a flying coach was about 
fifty miles in the summer ; but in winter, when the ways 
were bad and the nights long, littie more than thirty. 
Hie passengers, six in number, were all seated in the car- 
riage ; for accidents were so frequent that it would have 
been most perilous to mount the roof. The ordinary fare 
was about twopence halfpenny a mile in summer, and 
somewhat more in winter. 

This mode of travelling, which by Englishmen of the 
present day would be regarded as insufferably slow, 
seemed to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed alarm- 
ingly rapid. In a work published a few months before 
the death of Charles the Second, the flying coaches are 
extolled as far superior to any similar vehicles ever known 
in the world. Their velocity is the subject of special com- 
mendation, and is triumphantly contrasted with the slug- 



gish pace of the continental posts. But with boasts like 
these was mingled the sound of complaint and invective. 
The interests of large classes had been unfavourably af- 
fected by the establishment of the new diligences ; and, 
as usual, many persons were, from mere stupidity and 
obstinacy, disposed to clamour against the innovation, 
simply because it was an innovation. It was vehemently 
argued that this mode of conveyance would be fatal to 
the breed of horses and to the noble art of horsemanship ; 
that numerous inns, at which moxmted travellers had been 
in the habit of stopping, would be deserted, and no longer 
pay any rent; that the new carriages were too hot in 
summer and too cold in winter ; that the passengers Were 
grievously annoyed by invalids and crying children ; that 
the coach sometimes reached the inn so late that it was 
impossible to get supper, and sometimes started so early 
that it was impossible to get breakfast. On these ground* 
it was gravely recommended that no pubUc coach should 
be permitted to have more than f^ir horses, to start 
oftener than once a week, or to go more than thirty miles 
a day. It was hoped that, if this regulation were adopted, 
all except the sick and lame would return to the old mode 
of travelling. 

In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, it was- 
gtill usual for men who enjoyed health and vigour, and 
who were not encumbered by much baggage, to perform 
long journeys on horseback. If the traveller wished to 
move expeditiously, he rode post. Fresh saddle horses 
and guides were to be procured at convenient distances 
along all the great lines of road. The charge was three- 
pence a mile for each horse, and f ouipence a stage for the 
guide. In this manner, when the ways were good, it was 
possible to travel, for a considerable time, as rapidly as by 
any conveyance known in England, till vehicles were pro- 
pelled by steam. There were as yet no post chaises ; nor 
could tiiose who rode in their own coaches ordinarily pro- 
cure a change of horses. 

Whatever might be the way in which a journey was 
performed, the travellers, unless they were numerous and 
well armed, ran considerable risk of being stopped and 
plundered. The mounted highwayman, a marauder 
known to our generation only from books, was to be found 
on every main road. The public authorities seem to have 
been often at a loss how to deal with the plunderers. At 
one time it was announced in the " Gazette" that several 
persons, who were strongly suspected of being highway- 
men, but against whom there was not sufficient evidence, 
would be paraded at Newgate in riding dresses ; their 
horses would also be shown ; and all gentlemen who had 
been robbed were invited to inspect this singular exhibi- 
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tton. On anotlier oocasion a pardon wu pobUolj offend 
to a Tobbet if he would give op aome rongh diamonds, of 
immensa Talue, which he had token when he Btopped tha 
Harwich mail. A ahorttime after appeared another pro- 
clamation, waroing the innkeepera that the eje of the 
OoTsnunent was upon them Hieir criminal eonniTanoe, 
it was aScmed, enabled banditti to infest the loadi with 
impunity. That these mispidons were not without loim- 
datioQ ie pioTed b; the dying speeohee of some penitent 
robbera of that age, who appear to have reoeiTed from the 
iimbeepBre aeryicee much reKmbUug thoee whioh Farqa- 
hor'e Boniface rendered to Gibbet. 

It wasnecMiaTy to the auccea and eren to the aafety of 
the higbwafman that he should be a bold and skilful rider, 
and that his mannen and appearanoe should be such as 
mited the master of a fine lioTse. He therefore held an 

peared at taahionable ooffee honeea and gaming hooses, 
and betted with myi of quality on the race ground. 
Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good family and 
education. A romaiitic interest therefore attached, and 
perhaps still attaches, to the names of freebooters of this 
class. The vulgar eagerly drank in tales of their ferwntr 
and audatdty, of their occaeioTial acta of generomty and 
good nature, of their amours, of their miraculous escapes, 
of their desperate struggles, and of their manly bearing at 
the bar and in the cart. 

The Jobs ai tto Bldso Tiros. 

The importaooe to strangers and Tisitora of good inns in 
a country cannot well be OTer-rat«d. Tha English nation 
has generally been famous for this peculiarity. Probably 
ID the times gone by, when so much more time was spent 
on a journey than at present, it was of still greater im- 

Our favourite historian, Hacanlay, has given us a 
capital insight on this subject. We therefore purpose to 
continue a few eitmcta on this and similar matters from 
his entertaining works. 

AU the various dangers by which the traveller was beset 
were greatly increased by darkness. He was therefore 
commonly deetroue of having the shelter of a roof during 
the night ; and snch shelter it was not difficnlt to obtain. 
From a very early period the inns of England had been 
renowned. Our first great poet hod described the ex- 
cellent accommodation v^ch they affoided to tbe pilgrims 
of the fourteenth century. Two hondred years later, 
.under the reign of Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a 
lively description of the plenty and comfort of the great 
hoatelriee. Tbe Conttneut of Europe, he said, could show 



nothing like Oicoij There were some in irtiidi two or 
thr«e hnndied people, with theit' hotsea, could, wifliont 
difScolty, be lodged and fad. The bedding, the tapestry, 
above all the clean and Sne linen, was matter of wonder. 
Valuable plate was often set on the tables. Nay, there 
were aigna which bad ccat thirtj or forty pounds. In the 
seventeenth omtury England was noted for ite excellent 
inns of every rank. The traveller sometimes, in a small 
village, lighted on a public house such as Walton has 
deecribed, where the briiUi floor was swept clean, where 
the walls were stuck round with baUads, where the 
sheets smelt of lavender, and where a blazing flie, a oiq> 
of good ale, and a dish of trout freeh from the neigh- 
bouring brook were to be procured at small oharge. At 
the larger houses of entertainment were to be found bods 
hung with silk, choioe cookery, and claret equal to the 
beat which was drunk in London. The innkeepera too, it 
was aaid, were not like other innkeepers. On the Continent 
the landlord was the tyrant of those who croaeed the 
Uireahoid. In England he was a nervant. Never was an 
Englishman more at home than when " he took hia ease in 
his inn." Even men of fortune, who mi^t in their own 
mansions have enjoyed every luxury, were often in the 
habit of p"™"^ their evenings in the parlour of some 
neighbouring bouse of publio entertainment. They seem 
to have thought that comfort and freedom oould in no 
other place be enjoyed in equal perfection. This feeling 
contjooed daring many generotionB to be a "«H""f' 
peculiarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long furnished 
matter to our novelists and dramatists. Johnson declared 
that a tavern chair was the throne of human felicity; and 
Shensttoie gently complained that no private roof, however 
friendly, gave the wanderer so warm a weloome as that 
which was to be found at an inn- 
Many convenienoes, which were unknown at Hampton 
Court or Whitehall in the seventeenth century, are in aU 
modem hotels. Yet on the whole it is certain that the im- 
provement of our houses of public entertainment has by 
no means kept pace with the improvement of onr roads 
and of our conveyances. Nor is this strange ; fur it is 
evident that, all other circumstancee being supposed equal, 
the inns will be best where the means of locomotion are 
worst. The quicker the rate of travelling, Uie less im- 
portant ia it that there should be numerous agreeable re^ 
ing places for the traveller. A hoodred and sixty years 
ago a person who came up to the capital from a remote 
county generally required, by the way, twelve or fifteen 
meals, and lodging for five or aii: nights. It he wace « 
great man, he expected the meals and lodging to be com- 
fortable, and even luxurious. At present we fly from 




York or Exeter to London by the light of a single winter's 
day. At present, therefore, a traveller seldom interrupts 
his jonmey merely for the sake of rest and refreshment. 
The consequence is that hundreds of excellent inns have 
fallen into utter decay. In a short time no good houses 
of that description will be found, except at places where 
strangers are likely to be detained by business or pleasure. 

The IPast ©fftoe. 

The mode in which correspondence was carried on 
between distant places may excite tiie scorn of the present 
generation; yet it was such as might have moved the 
admiration and envy of the polished nations of antiquity, 
or of the contemporaries of Baleigh and Cecil. A rude 
and imperfect establishment of posts for the conveyance of 
letters had been set up by Charles the First, and had been 
swept away by the civil war. Under the Commonwealth 
the design was resumed. At the Bestoration the proceeds 
of the Post Ofiice, after all expenses had been paid, were 
settled on the Duke of Tork. On most lines of road the 
mails went out and came in only on the alternate days. 
The bags were carried on horseback day and night at 
the rate of about five miles an hour. 

Hie revenue of this establishment was not derived 
solely from the charge for the transmission of letters. The 
Post Office alone was entitled to furnish post horses ; and, 
from the care with which this monopoly was guarded, we 
may infer that i was found profitable. If, indeed, a 
traveller had waited half an hour without being supplied, 
he might hire a horse wherever he could. 

The revenue of the Post Office was from the first con- 
stantly increasing. In the year of the Bestoration a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, after strict enquiry, had 
estimated the net receipt at about twenty thousand pounds. 
At the close of the reign of Charles the Second, the net 
receipt was little short of fifty thousand pounds ; "and this 
was then thought a stupendous sum. The gross receipt 
was about seventy thousand pounds. The charge for con- 
veying a single letter was twopence for eighty miles, and 
threepence for a longer distance. The postage increased 
in proportion to the weight of the packet. At present a 
single letter is carried to the extremity of Scotland or of 
Ireland for a penny ; and the monopoly of post horses has 
long ceased to exist. Tet the gross annual receipts 
of the department amount to more than eighteen hundred 
thousand pounds, and the net receipts to more than seven 
hundred thousand pounds. It is, therefore, scarcely 
possible to doubt that the number of letters now conveyed 
by mail is seventy times the number which was so con- 
veyed at the time of the accession of James the Second. 



No part of the load which the old mails carried out was 
more important than the news-letters. In 1685 nothing 
like the London daily paper of our time existed, or could 
exist. Neither the necessary capital nor the necessary 
skill was to be found. Freedom, too, was wanting, a want 
as fatal as that of either capital or skill. The press was 
not indeed at that moment under a general censorship. 
The licensing act, which had been passed soon after the 
Bestoration, had expired in 1679. Any person might 
therefore print, at his own risk, a history, a sermon, or a 
poem, without the previous approbation of any officer; 
but the Judges were unanimously of opinion that this 
liberty did not extend to Gazettes, and that, by the com- 
mon law of England, no man, not authorised by the 
crown, had a right to publish political news. [Specimens 
of the news letters have been exhibited and explained at 
the Somerset Archsaological Society's meetings.] 



Xiitetiatixiie, &o. 



Literature which could b^ carried by the post bag then 
formed the greater part of the intellectual nutriment 
ruminated by the country divines and country justices. 
The difficulty and expense of conveying large packets 
from place to place was so great, that an extensive work 
was longer in making its way from Paternoster Bow to 
Somersetshire than it now is in reaching Kentucky. How 
scantily a rural parsonage was then furnished, even with 
books the most necessary to a theologian, has already been 
remarked. The houses of the gentry were not more 
plentifully supplied. Pew knights of the shire had 
libraries so good as may now perpetually be found in a 
servants' hall, 6t in the back parlour of a small shopkeeper. 
An esquire passed among his neighbours for a great 
scholar if Hudibras and Baker's Chronicle, Tarlton's 
Jests and the Seven Champions of Christendom, lay in his 
hall window among the fishing rods and fowling-pieces. 

As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, their 
literary stores generally consisted of a prayer-book and a 
receipt-book. But in truth they lost little by living in 
rural seclusion. For, even in the highest ranks, and in 
those situations which afforded the greatest facilities for 
mental improvement, the English women of that genera- 
tion were decidedly worse educated than they have been 
at any other time since the revival of learning. At an 
earlier period they had studied the masterpieces of ancient 
genius. la the present day they seldom bestow much 
attention on the dead languages ; but they are familiar 
with the tongue of Pascal and MoUere, with the tongue 
of Dante and Tasso, with the tongue of Goethe and 
Schiller; nor is there any purer or more graceful 
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English than that which accomplished women now 
speak an<l winte. But during the latter part of the 
BOTenteeiith century the culture of the female mind seems 
to have l>een almost entirely neglected. If a danLsel had 
the least smattering of literature she was regarded as a 
prodigy. Ladies highly bom, highly bi*ed, and naturally 
quick wittedj were unable to write a line in their mother 
tongue without solecisms and faults of spelling snch as a 
charity girl would now be ashamed to commit. 

The ^ittJitans and thoiu. Qippanents. 

The wi^' and the Puritans have never been on friendly 
terms, liiere was no snnpathy between the two classes. 
They looked on the wlioie system of human life from 
different points and in different lights. The earnest of 
each was the jest of the other. Tlie pleasures of each 
were the torments of the other. To the stem pi-ecisian 
even the innocent sport of the fancy seemed a crime. To 
light and festive natures tlic solemnity of the zealous 
brethren furnished copious matter of ridicule. From the 
Reformation to the civil war, almost every writer, gifted 
with a fine sense of the ludicrous, had taken some oppor- 
tunity of a:^suiling the straighthaired, snuffting, whining 
saints, who christened their children out of the book of 
Nehemiah, who groaned in spirit at the sight of Jack in 
the Green, and who thought it impious to taste plum por- 
ridge on Christmas-day. At length a time came when the 
laughers began to look giave in their turn. The rigid, 
ungainly zealots, after having furnished much good sport 
durhig two generations, rose up in arms, conquered, ruled, 
and, grimly smiling, trod down under their feet the whole 
crowd of mockers, llie wounds inflicted by gay and 
petulant malice were retaliated with the gloomy and im- 
placable malice peculiar to bigots who mistake their own 
rancour for virtue. The theatres were closed. The 
players were flogged. The j)ress was put under the 
guanlianship of au-stere licensers. The Muses were 
banished from their own favourite haunts, Cambridge and 
Oxford. Cowley, Cra^luiw, and Cleveland were ejected 
from their fellowships. The young canditate for academi- 
cal honours was no longer required to write Ovidiun 
epistles or Virgilian ptistonils, but was strictly interrogated 
by a spiod of lowering Supralapsarians as to the day and 
hour when he experienced the new birth. Such a system 
was, of course, fruitful of hypocrites. Under sober clothing 
and under visages compiised to the expression of austerity 
lay hid, during several yeui-s, the intense desire of license 
and of revenge. At length that desire was gratified. The 
Kestoration emanci|>ated tliousands of mmdsfrom a yoke 
which had become insupi)oilable. The old fight recom- 




menced, but with an animosity altogether new. It was 
now not a sportive combat, but a war to the death. The 
Roundhead had no better quarter to expect from thoae 
whom he had persecuted than a cruel slave driver can 
expect from insurgent slaves still bearing the marks of his 
collars and his scourges. 

Jtlecbanics' Wages. 

The remuneration of workmen employed in manu- 
factures has always been higher than that of the tillers of 
the soil. In the year 1680, a member of the House of 
Commons remarked that the high wagee paid in this 
country made it impost^ible for our textures to maintain a 
competition with the produce of the Indian looms. An 
English mechanic, he . .ii<i, instead of slaving like a natiya 
of Bengal for a pieee <»f (ti)pi)er, exacted a shilling a daj. 
Other evidence ih extuut, which proves that a shilling a 
day was the pay Ut which the English manufacturer then 
thought hinLM if tiititU><i, \fii that he was often forced to 
work for le.^s. The e«.n;nu>n p(>ople of that age were not 
in the habit of nie<-uu;^ for public discussion, of harangu- 
ing, or of pet i 1 1 ■ )n i m \' T i r I i i mont. No newspaper pleaded 
their cause. It wa*- in isdc rhyme that their love and 
hatred, their«'xa!titit)ii :>'hI their distress, found utterance. 
A great jwirt of th -ir !iL.; . y i^i to be learned only from 
their ballail'>. One* of Ih • ruo,»t remarkable of the popular 
lays chant"<i ah>nt tl.'» .^Ireeis of oiu* towns and cities in 
the time of (')ii le \uv S.coud may still be read on the 
original br.»'jd" <<•. Il is the vehement and bitter cry of 
labour aci.iin 1 <«j»:f'ii. It describes the good old times 
when eveiy irti -lu employed in the woollen manufacture 
lived aft w 'li a . 'i firiiier. But those times were past. 
Sixpenee a l;t/ >. i • now at! tliat could be earned by hard 
labour at tli.* lo-iju. If the poor complained that they 
could not livr on .< .,: i a pittance, they were told that they 
were free to tike it i>r leave it. For so miserable a recom- 
pense were th-^ pr-»ducers of wealth compelled to toil, 
rising early and lying down late, while the master clothier, 
eating, slei-pin;^, and i^iling, became rich by their exer- 
tions. A shilling a day, tlie poet declares, is what the 
weaver would liave, if justice were done. "We may there- 
fore conclude that, in the generation which preceded the 
Revolution, a workman employed in the great staple 
manufacture of England thought himself fairly paid if 
he gained six shillings a week. 

It may here be noticed that the practice of setting 
childi*en prematurely to work, a practice which the State, 
the legitimate protector of those who cannot protect them- 
selves, has, il our time, wisely and himianely interdicted, 
prevailed in the seventeenth century to an extent which. 
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when compared with the extent of the manufactormg 
system, eeems almost incredible. At Norwich, the chief 
seat of the clothing trade, a little creatnre of six years old 
was tliought fit for labour. Several writers of that time, 
and among them some who were considered as eminently 
beneTolent, mention, with exultation, the fact that, in that 
single city, boys and girls of very tender age created 
wealth exceeding what was necessary for their own sub- 
sistence by twelve thousand pounds a year. The more 
carefully we examine the history of the past, the more 
reason shall we find to dissent from those who imagine 
that our age has been fruitful of new social evils. The 
truth is that the evils are, with scarcely an exception, old. 
That which is new is the intelligence which discerns and 
the humanity which remedies them. 

When we pass from the weavers of cloth to a different 
class of artizans, our inquiries will still lead us to nearly 
the same conclusions. During several generations, the 
Comnussioners of Greenwich Hospital have kept a register 
of the wages paid to different classes of workmen who 
have been employed in the repairs of the building. From 
this valuable record it appears that, in the course of a 
hundred and twenty years, the daily earnings of the 
bricklayer have risen from half a crown to four and ten- 
pence, those of the mason from half a crown to five and 
threepence, those of the carpenter from half a crown to 
five and fivepence, and those of the plumber from three 
shillings to five and sixpence. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the wages of labour, 
estimated in money, were, in I68d, not more than half of 
yfhati they now are ; and there were few articles important 
to the working man of which the price was not, in 1685, 
more than half of what it now is. Beer was un- 
doubtedly much cheaper in that age than at present. Meat 
was. also cheaper, but wa» still so dear that hundreds of 
thousands of families scarcely knew the taste of it. In 
the cost of wheat there has been very little change. The 
average price of the quarter, during the last twelve years 
of Charles the Second, was fifty shillings. Bread, there- 
fore, such as is now given to the inmates of a workhouse, 
was then seldom seen, even on the trencher of a yeoman 
or of a shopkeeper. The great majority of the nation 
lived almost entirely on rye, barley, and oats. 

The produce of tropical countries, the produce of the 
mines, the produce of machinery, was positively dearer 
than at present. Ajnong the commodities for which the 
labourer would have had to pay higher in 1685 than his 
posterity now pay were sugar, salt, coals, candles, soap, 
shoes, stockings, and generally all articles of clothing and 
all articles of bedding. It may be added, that the old 
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coats and blankets would have been, not only more costly, 
but less serviceable than the modem fabrics. 

It must be remembered that those labourers who were 
able to maintain themselves and their families by means of 
wages were not the most necessitous members of the com- 
munity. Beneath them lay a large class which could not 
subsist without some aid from the parish. There can 
hardly be a more important test of ^e condition of the 
common people than the ratio which this class bears to the 
whole society. At present the men, women and children 
who receive relief appear from the ofiicial returns to be, in 
bad years, one-tenth of the inhabitants of England, and, 
in good years, one-thirteenth. Gregory King estimated 
them in his time at about a fourth ; and this estimate, 
which all our respect for his authority will scarcely pre- 
vent us from calling extravagant, was pronounced by 
Davenant eminently judicious. 



The Ifttttn 3^ate. 



As regards the value, we are not quite without the means 
of forming an estimate for ourselves. The poor-rate was un- 
doubtedly the heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in those 
days. It was computed, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
at near seven hundred thousand pounds a-year, 
much more than the produce either of the excise 
or of the customs, and little less than half the 
entire revenue of the crown. The poor-rate went 
on increasing rapidly, and appears to have risen in a short 
time to between eight and nine hundred thousand a year, 
that is to sa^, to one-sixth of what it now is. The popula- 
tion was then less than a third of what it now is. The 
minimum of wages, estimated in money, was half of what 
it now is ; and we can therefore hardly suppose that the 
average allowance made to a pauper can have been more 
than half of what it now is. It seems to follow that the 
proportion of the English people which received parochial 
relief then must have been larger than the proportion 
which receives relief now. It is good to speak on such 
questions with diffidence ; but it has certainly never yet 
been proved that pauperism was a leas heavy burden 
or a less serious social evil during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth centur}' than it is in our own time. 

Stato ixt the 3fetKpla. 

It is time that this description of our country should draw 
to a dose. Yet one subject of the highest moment still 
remains untouched. Nothing has yet been said of the great 
body of the people, of those who held the plough, who 
tended the oxen, or who toiled at tlie looms. Nor can very 
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much be said. The most numerous class is precisely the 
class respecting which we have the mopt meagre informa- 
tion. In those times philanthropists did not yet regard it 
as a sacred duty, nor had demagogues yet found it a lucra- 
tive trade, to talk and write about the distress of the 
labourer. History was too much occupied with courts and 
camps to spare a line for the hut of the peasant or the 
garret of the mechanic. The press now of tens sends forth 
in a day a greater quantity of discussion and declamation 
about the condition of the working man than was published 
during the twenty-eight years which elapsed between the 
Bestoration and the Keyolution. But it would be a great 
error to infer from the increase of complaint that there has 
been been any increase of misery. 

The great criterion of the state of the common people is 
the amount of their wages ; and as four-fifths of the common 
people were, in the seven teenth century, employed in agri- 
culture, it is especially important to ascertain what were 
then the wages of agricultural industry. On this subject 
we have the means of arriying at conclusions sufficiently 
exact for our purpose. 

Sir William Petty, whose mere assertion carries great 
weight, informs us that a labourer was by no means in the 
lowest state who received for a day's work fourpence with 
food, or eightpence without food. Four shillings a week 
therefore were, according to Petty' s calculation, fair agri- 
cultural wages. 

That this calculation was not remote from the truth we 
have abundant proof. About the beginning of the year 
1685 the justices, in the exei'cise of a power entrusted to 
them by an Act of Elizabeth, fixed, at their quarter sessions, 
a scale of wages for the county, and notified that every 
employer who gave more than the authorised sum, and 
every working man who received more, would be liable to 
punishment. The wages of the common agricultural 
labourer, from March to September, were fij^ed at the 
precise amount mentioned by Petty, namely, four shillings 
a week, without food. From September to March the 
wages were to be only three and sixpence a week. 

But in that age, as in ours, the earnings of the peasants 
were very different in different parts of the kingdom. 

The WoKkinij Man. 

In one respect it must be admitted that the progress of 
civilisation has diminished the physical comforts of a 
portion of the poorest class. It has already been 
mentioned that, before the Revolution, many thousands 
of square miles, now enclosed and cultivated, were marsh, 




forest, and heath. Of this wild land much was, by law, 
common, and much of what was not common by law was 
worth so little that the proprietors suffered it to be common 
in fact. In such a tract, squatters and trespassers were 
tolerated to an extent now unknown. The peasant who 
dwelt there could, at little or no charge, procure occasionally 
some palatable addition to his hard fare, and provide 
himself with fuel for the winter. He kept a flock of geese 
on what is now an orchard rich with apple blossom. He 
snared wild fowl on the fen which has long since been 
drained and divided into com fields and turnip fields. He 
cut turf among the furze bushes on the moor which is now 
a meadow bright with clover and renowned for butter and 
cheese. The progress of agriculture and the increase of 
population necessarily deprived him of these privil«3ge8. 
But against this disadvantage a long list of advantages 
is to be set off. Of the blessings which civilisation and 
philosophy bring with thnm a large proportion is common 
to all ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be missed as 
painfully by the labourer as by the peer. The market- 
place which the rustic can now reach vrith his cart in an 
hour was, a hundred and sixty years ago, a day's ioumey 
for him. The street which now affords to the artizan, 
during the whole night, a secure, a convenient, and a 
brilliantly lighted walk was, a hundred and sixty years ago, 
so dark after sunset that he would not have been able to see 
his hand, so ill paved that he would have run constant risk 
of brealdng his neck, and so ill watched that he would have 
been in imminent danger of being knocked down and 
plundered of his small earnings. Every bricklayer who 
falls from a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing who is run 
over by a carriage, may now have his wounds dre?6ed and 
his limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred and sixty 
years ago, all the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, or of 
a merchant prince like Clayton, could not have purchased. 
Some frightful diseases have been extirpated by science ; 
and some have been banished by police. The term of 
human life has been lengthened over the whole kingdom, 
and especially in the towns. The year 1686 was not 
accounted sickly; yet in the year 1685 more than one in 
twenty-three of the inhabitants of the capital died. At 
present only one inhabitant of the capital in forty dies 
annually. 

Still more important is the benefit which all orders of 
society, and especially the lower orders, have derived from 
the mollifying infiuence of civilisation on the national 
character. The groundwork of that character has indeed 
been the same through many generations, in the sense in 
which the ^ groundwork of the character of an individual 
may be said to be the same when he is a rude and thought- 
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Imb schoolboy aDd when he is a refined and aocompHshed 
man. It is pleasing to reflect that the public mind 
has softened while it has ripened, and that we 
hare, in the oonne of ages, become not only a wiser, but 
also a kinder people. There is scarcely a page of the history or 
lighter literatoie of the fceventeenth century which does not 
contain some proof that our ancestors were less humane 
than their posterity. The discipline of workshops, of 
schools, of priyate families, though not more eficient than 
at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well bom and 
bred, were in the habit of beating their servants. Peda- 
gogues knew no way of imparting knowledge but by beat- 
ing their pupils. Husbands, of decent station, were not 
ashamed to beat their wives. The implacability of hostile 
factions was such as we can scarcely conceive. If an 
offender were put into the pillory, it was well if 
he escaped with life from the shower of brickbats 
and paving-stones. If he were tied to the cart's tail, 
the crowd pressed roxmd him, imploring the hangman to 
give it the fellow well, and make him howl. (Gentlemen 
arranged parties of pleasure to gaol on court-days 
for the purpose of seeing a wretched woman who beat 
hemp there whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing 
to plead, a woman burned for coining, excited less sym- 
pathy than is now felt for a galled horse or an overdriven 
ox. Fights compared with which a boxing-match is a 
refined and humane spectacle were among the favourite 
diversions of a large part of the town. Multitudes assembled 
to see gladiators hack each other to pieces with deadly 
weapons, and shouted with delight when one of the com- 
batants lost a finger or an eye. The prisons were hells on 
earth, seminaries of every crime and of every disease. At 
the assizes the lean and yellow culprits brought with them 
from their cells to the dock an atmosphere of stench and 
pestilence which sometimes avenged them signally on 
bench, bar, and jury. But on all this misery society looked 
with profound indifference. Nowhere could be f oimd that 
sensitive and restless compassion which has, in our time, 
extended a powerful protection to the factory child, to the 
Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, which pries into the 
stores and water-casks of every emigrant ship, which 
winces at every lash laid on the back of a drunken soldier, 
which will not suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill fed or 
overworked, and which has repeatedly endeavoured to save 
the life even of a murderer. It is true that compassion 
ought, like all other feelings, to be under the government of 
reason, and has, for want of such government, produced 
some ridiculous and some deplorable effects. But the more 
we study the annals of the past, the more shall we rejoice 
that we live in a merciful age, in an age in which cruelty is 




abhorred, and in which pain, even when deserved, if in- 
flicted reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every class 
doubUees has gained largely by this great moral change ; 
but the class which has gained most is the poorest, the 
most dependent and the most defenceless. 

"The ©ttod ©Id Times." 

It may at first sight seem very strange that society, 
while constantly moving forward with eager speed, should 
be constantly looking backward with tender regret. 
But these two propensities, however inconsistent they 
may appear, can easily be redolved into the same prin- 
ciple. Both spring from our impatience of the state 
in which we actually are. That impatience, while it 
stimulates us to surpass preceding generations, disposes us 
to overrate their happiness. It is, in some sense, unreason- 
able and ungrateful in us to be constantly discontented 
with a condition which is constantly improving. But, in 
truth, there is constant improvement precisely because 
there is constant discontent. If we were perfectly satisfied 
with the present, we should cease to contrive, to labour^ 
and to save with a view to the future. And it is natural 
that, being dissatisfied with the present, we should form 
a too favourable estimate of the past. 

In truth we are under a deception similar to that which 
misleads the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the 
caravan all is dry and bare : but far in advance, and far in 
the rear, is the semblance of refreshing waters. The 
pilgrims hasten forward and find nothing but sand where, 
an hour before, they had seen a lake. They turn their 
eyes and see a lake where, an hour before, they were 
toiling through sand. A similar illusion seems to haunt 
nations through every stage of the long progress from 
poverty and barbarism to the highest degrees of opulence 
anddvilisation. Butif we resolutely chase themirage back- 
ward, we shall find it recede before us into the regions of 
fabulous antiquity. It is now the fashion to place the 
golden age of England in times when noblemen were 
destitute of comforts the want of which would be intole- 
rable to a modem footman, when farmers and shopkeepers 
breakfasted on loaves the very sight of which would raise a 
riot in a modem workhouse, when to have a dean shirt 
once a week was a privilege reserved for the higher class 
of gentry, when men died ^ter in the purest country air 
than they now die in the most pestilential lanes of our 
towns, and when men died faster in the lanes of our towns 
than they now die on the coast of Ghiiana. We, too, shall 
in our turn be outstripped, and in our turn be envied. It 
may well be, in the twentieth century, that the peasant of 
Somersetshire may think himself miserably paid with 
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twenty shiUings a week ; that the carpenter may 
receive ten shillings a day ; that labouring men may be as 
little used to dine without meat as they now are to eat lye 
bread ; that sanitary police and medical discoveries may 
have added several more years to the average length of 
human life ; that numerous comforts and luxuries which 
are now unknown, or confined to a few, may be within the 
reach of every diligent and thrifty working man. And 
yet it may then be the mode to assert that the increase of 
wealth and the progress of science have benefitted the few 
at the expense of the many, and to talk of the reign of 
Queen Victoria as the time when England was truly meny 
England, when all classes were bound together by brotherly 
sympathy, when the rich did not grind the faces of the poor, 
and when the poor did not envy the splendour of the rich. 



Sttldieiis' 3fay;» 



In 1661 the juutices of the peace had fixed the wages of 
the labourer, who was not boarded, at six shillings in 
winter and seven in summer. This seems to have been the 
highest remuneration given in the kingdom for agri- 
cultural labour between the Bestoration and the Revolution; 
and it is to be observed that, in the year in which this order 
was made, the necessaries of life were immoderately dear. 
Wheat was at seventy shillings the quarter, which would 
even now be considered as almost a famine price. 

These facts are in perfect accordance with another fact 
which seems to deserve consideration. It is evident that, 
in a country where no man can be compelled to become a 
soldier, the ranks of an army cannot be filled if the govern- 
ment offers much less than the wages of common rustic 
labour. At present the pay and beer money of a private 
in a regiment of the line amounts to seven shiUings and 
seven-pence a week. This stipend, coupled with the hope 
of a pension, does not attract the English youth in suffi- 
cient numbers ; and it is found necessary to supply the 
deficiency by enlisting largely from among the poorer 
population of Munster and Gonnaught. The pay of the 
private foot soldier in 1686 was only four shillings and 
eightpence a week; yet it is certain that the government in 
that year found no difficulty in obtaining many thousands 
of English recruits at very short notice. The pay of the 
private foot soldier in the army of the Ck>mmonwealth had 
been seven shillings a week, that is to say — as much as a 
corporal received under Charles the Second ; and seven 
shillings a week had been found sufficient to fill the ranks 
with men decidedly superior to the generality of the peo- 
ple. On the whole, therefore, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that, in the reign of Charles the Second, the ordinary 
wages of the peasant did not exceed four shillings a week; 




but that, in some parts of the kingdom, five shillings, six 
shillings, and during the summer months even sevein 
shillings, were paid. At present a district where a man 
earns only seven shillings a week is thought to be in a 
state shocking to humanity. The average is very much 
higher; and, in prosperous counties, the weekly wages of 
husbandmen amount to twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen 
shillings. 

TbB eaimttiy; Sqttijie in lism^txn. 

When the lord of a manor appeared in Fleet-street, ha 
was as easily distinguished from the resident population as 
a Turk or Lascar. His dress, his gait, his accent, the man- 
ner in which he gazed at the shops, stumbled into the 
gutters, ran against the porters, and stood under the 
waterspouts, marked him out as an excellent subject for 
the operations of swi^^dlers and banterers. Bullies jostled 
him into the kennel. Hackney coachmen splashed him 
from head to foot. Thieves explored with perfect security 
the huge pockets of his horseman's coat, while he stood 
entranced by the splendour of the Lord Mayor's show. 
Moneydroppers, sore from the cart's tail, introduced them- 
sdves to him, and appeared to him the most honest friendly 
gentlemen that he had ever seen. If he went into a shop, 
he was instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of every 
thing that nobody else would buy, of second-hand em- 
broidery, copper rings, and watches that would not go. 
If he rambled into any fashionable coffee house, he became 
a mark for the insolent derision of fops and the grave 
waggery of Templars. Enraged and mortified, he soon 
returned to his mansion, and there, in the homage of his 
tenants and the conversation of his boon companions, 
found consolation for the vexations and humiliations which 
he had undergone. There he was once more a great man, 
and saw nothing above himflelf except when at the assizes 
he took his seat on the bench near the judge, or when at 
the muster of the militia h^ saluted the Lord-Lieutenant. 

The chief cause which made the fusion of the different 
elements of society so imperfect was the extreme difficulty 
which our ancestors found in passing from place to place. 
Of all inventions, the alphabet and the printing-press alone 
excepted, those inventions which abridge distanoe have done 
most for the civilisation of our species. Every improve- 
ment of the means of locomotion benefits mankind morally 
and intellectually as well as materially, and not only 
facilitates the interchange of the various productions of 
nature and art, but tends to remove national and pro- 
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▼mdal antipathies, and to bind together all the branohee 
of the great human family. In the seventeenth century the 
inhabitants of London were, for almost every practical 
purpose, farther from Somerset than they now are from 
Edinburgh, and further from Edinburgh than they now 
are from Vienna. 

There was veiy little internal communication by water. 
A few attempts had been made to deepen and embank the 
natural streams, but with slender success. Hardly a 
single navigable canal had been even projected. 

In some parts none but the strongest horses could, in 
winter, get through the bog, in which, at every step, they 
sank deep. The markets were often inaccessible during 
several months. It is said that the fruits of the earth were 
tometimes suffered to rot in one place, while in another place, 
distant only afew miles, the supply fell short of the demand. 
The wheeled carriages were, in this district, often pulled 



by oxen. When Prince Qeorge of Denmark visited the 
stately mansion of Petworth in wet weather, he was six 
hours in going nine miles ; and it was necessary that a body 
of sturdy hinds should be on each side of his coach, in order 
to prop it. Of the carriages which conveyed his retinue 
several were upset and injured. A letter from one of the 
party has been preserved, in which the unfortunate 
courtier complains that, during fourteen hours, he never 
once alighted, except when his coaoh was overturned or 
stuck fast in the mud. 

One chief cause of the badness of the roads seems to 
have been the defective state of the law. Eveiy parish 
was bound to repair the highways which passed through 
it. The peasantry were forced to give their gratuitous 
labour six days in the year. If this was not sufficient, 
hired- labour was employed, and the expense was met by 
a parochial rate. That a route connecting two great towns 
which have a large and thriving trade with each other 
should be maintained at the cost of a rural population 
scattered between them is obviously unjust. 
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[jTHOUGH oonmderable ahnngee took plaiw 

in the eounliT genarally in the leign ot 

Queen Anne, there are probably few matter* 

of local interest to leooid. The same oaoge* 

that affected the kingdom, piodaaad in a 

leaa degree mmilar eHecta on this coanty. 

After an exciting time ot dvil war the people quietly 

nctnmed to the more profitable occupalioiis of peace. 

Liteiatore and the fine arte were developed, and 

oonaderable changes (but not improToments) took 

place is architecture. Yet, as regarded the people 

all tended onwards, and the march of improrement 

was forward. Tfau county was not behind the times. 

Out men of sdence and education are known to fame. 

The successes of the soldiers and sailors of that day are 
well known ; and this part of the country sent moie than 
its share to the wars, bo much so, indeed, that it was called 
"the nursery of Queen Anne's so tdiera." But the Queen's 
reign, tiiough brilliaut, was short ; and we now pass on to 
the time moro immediately under conaideratiiin. 

The accession of King George, and Uie consequent 
introduction of many foreign habits and customs into this 
country, produced a marked effect on the taste ot its 
people. We cannot forget the awfully prim and preoise 
gardens of that age ; the poor ti'eee distorted into absord 
shapes, or the red brick houses with great white framed 
windows ; nor ore we likely to overlook the queer fashions 
of drees which then had a run. The period may be said to 
have both an age of gold and on age of lead. Knight say* 
that nothing could be finer than Uie dresses Vandyke loved 
to point: nothing more unnatural or absurd than the 
costume Kneller was often compelled to draw— we hope 
without loving it. The ancient beam and belles ot the 
Utter part of the seventeenth century, in peruke and 



commode, wiUi mnff^box and fan, taking their evming 
walk, could comment to ehildtm and grandcJiildren on a 
hundred varieties of the popular aspect since they wero 
young since the ladies went abroad in the enonnoiis 
wheel taidingale, standing collar, and buckram bust of 
tlie Elizabethan style, and the gentlemen of the royal 
household and court in the ungainly stuffed and plaited 
garments. We may glance at a few of the most oonspicuons 
of these changes, and begin with those of the hair and ita 
appendages. The hair ot the ladiee was still friizled and 
crisped, and tortured into wieaths and boiden, and 
" undeipiopped with forks, wires," &c. For some time 
after, the hat, often steeple-crowned, with a round or 
broad flapping brim, oontiuned to shade the trenas of IhB 
middle daffies generally. The French hood was long a 
favourite wear with the puritanical gentlewoman. Then 
there was the " cap-kercher, and such Hke," of which 
Stubba speaks. A fashionable lady would 
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.ud deuf ; 
waving plums will try, 
Q of all female levity : 
hat, Uieninherlisiilidnrt; 



But for once there was to be a time when the loveliest 
ornament bestowed by Nature on the human form was to 
be set free from unnaCtiral constnunt, as far as fashion 
was concerned. The glossy ringlets of the young gentle- 
woman drooped to the neck in all their native iuiuriance, 
negligently confined b; a simple rose, jewel, or bandeau 
of pearls ; but ita reign was too genuinely beautifiil not to 
be brief, so it was sncceeded by one of the most extra- 
ordinary contmats conceivable, the tower, or commode, a 
regularly built-np pile of hair and ornaments. As to the 
deooratioa of the gentlemen's heads, it seems that attar 
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frizzmg up the hair from the forehead, and suffering it to 
ahare in the freedom and luxuriance of that of the other 
sex, they next thought they would supersede it altogether, 
and, following the example of the ladies before mentioned, 
borrow their hair. The French gave us also that odious 
invention, the peruke or periwig — ^made in imitation of 
long waving curls. That was not the worst : the pic- 
turesque style did not suit the new contrivance ; so it was 
flung aside for the sugar-loaf hat set round about with 
feathers or ribbons. We leave our reader to judge of the 
ludicrous effect in the general customs of this reign. The 
age of full-bottomed wigs, however, had arrived, and the 
barbers were to fulfil their august mission. It became 
dajigerous to one*s intellectual reputation to resist. 

As with the hair, so with the dress : there was a time 
during this centuiy when ladies of fashion were contented 
to imitate nature. And if the rich flowing train be 
esteemed an innovation upon what may be called a natural 
style of costume, it was a very pardonable one. 

We cannot stay to dwell on all the other change that 
characterized the dresses of the period^as in the 

gaudy doak three mannons' price almost : 

or in the vests, coats, and waistcoats, nor shall we attempt 

to use any other language than the poet's in enumerating 

the host of articles of wear and ornament that filled the 

wardrobes or occupied the dressing-tables of the votaries 

of fashion— the 

Chains, coronets, pendantR, bracelets, and ear-rings ; 
Fins, girdles, spangles, embroideries and rings; 
Shadows, rebatoes, ribands, roif s, cuffs, falls, 
Scaif 8, feathers, fans, masks, muffs, laoes, cauls, 
Thin taffanies, cobweb-lawn, and f ardingals, 
Bweet falls, veils, wimples, glassas, crisping-pins, 
Pots of ointment, combs, with poking-stickB, and bodkins, 
Goif 8, gorgets, fringes, rolls, fillets, and hair-laoes. 

The muffler, an article of dress at least as ancient as 
the time of the prophet Isaiah (iii. 19), and in all proba- 
bility very much older, had not yet ceased to defend the 
elderly or the delicate EngUsh female from the perilous 
winter oold of our bleak climate. Among the country 
people, however, it would be more prevalent than in 
towns. 

•j^txsds and Ttim^XUns. 

We now pass on to other subjects, which will probably 
be considered of more importance, as they will bear on 
the progress of the people generally. An able writer in 
Blackwood has given a graphic account which may prove 
of interest. Our readers must pardon us if any of the 
following will seem a repetition ; but it must be remem- 
bered that though we have advanced in time, in some 




matters little or no progress in improvement had been 
made. 

The incidents which mainly determine whether nations 
are to be accounted civilised or the reverse are the con«* 
dition of their roads, the state of their agriculture, and 
the means of transport available, at all times and under 
everyday contingencies, for the conveyance of goods and 
of persons from one point within the country to another. 
Wherever you find these three conditions of social exist- 
ence in good order, there you may be sure that you are 
not sojourning with barbarians. There may be no high 
standard of art and literature among them ; their manners, 
in the common intercourse of life, may be rough ; and 
even in the views which they entertain of moral and 
religious requirements, you may encounter a good deal 
which offends your more just perception of what is right. 
But the people, as a people, are lifted above the line which 
divides civilisation from barbarism ; they have made the 
first and certainly the most important advances towards 
national refinement. On the other hand, wherever these 
three conditions of social existence are in bad order, there, 
you may depend upon it, you have fidlen among a rude 
people. Their country may have produced great writers, 
great artists, learned divines, philosophers, and scholars ; 
and luxury may abound in their capital as it abounded 
long ago in Rome. But the people, as a people, are 
essentially rude ; they have yet the first and most impor- 
tant steps to take in the direction of national refinement. 

In respect to roads, we had decidedly fallen far behind 
the condition in which the Bomans left us. The long, 
straight causeways of that marvelloua people, taking no 
account of levels, but passing sheer from point to point, 
were all but obliterated ; and nothing hard, solid, or fit to 
bear the pressure of travel, had then, or for centuries 
before, taken their place. Here and there, indeed, stone 
blocks, laid down irregularly on the surface of the ground, 
enabled men and horses to pick their way, even in winter, 
from one town or village to another. But wherever the 
old Boman roads were lost in other parts of the country, 
nothing was brought in to supply their place, and travel- 
ling became, in consequence, not only difficult and 
dangerous, but well-nigh impossible. 

It is not our business to describe in detail how feeble 
were the attempts made long ago by legislation and royal 
authority to correct this evil. A law had been passed 
directing the bushes and trees to be cleared away from 
dther side of the highways, to a distance of two hundred 
feet, for the avowed purpose of preventing robbers from 
lying in ambush. In some neighbourhoods where the soil 
was sandy, sucoeBsive generations of men and horses cut 
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down the paths here and there to a depth of many feet 
below the snrface — one of which, by the bye, still existing 
and known as Holloway, tells its own story, even though 
in part the hollow has been filled in. 

And thus things continued with very little improvement 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century. Nor in the 
towns were the streets themselves in a much better plight. 
Open kennels ran in the middle of them, which, when the 
rain came down, flooded them altogether, leaving on the 
subsidence of the waters a sea of mud, through which 
(for there were no sideways or flagstones) passengers on 
foot had to pick their way, and to pick it after nightfall in 
the dark, for street-lamps there were none. 

Over roads of this description the only practicable mode 
of travelling was on foot or on horseback. The poor 
walked, the rich rode. The judges rode the circuits, and 
the bar walked or rode, according as their circumstances 
authorised. Ladies sat on pillions, with their arms round 
the gentlemen or serving-men who rode before them. The 
horse-litter conveyed ladies who were too delicate to go 
through a journey on horseback, and the pillion did 
service with the more robust. 

Com and wool went to market in creels. Manure was 
carried to the flelds in the same way ; and in the same way 
moss or forest fuel was conveyed to towns, villages, and 
private houses Even the little coal which was used in the 
southern counties could only be transported in panniers 
from the seashore or navigable rivers inland. In a country 
BO circumstanced it was out of the question that manufac- 
tures of any kind could flourish. For example, a hundred 
and fifty years ago vessels of wood, pewter, and even of 
leather, formed the chief part of the household and table 
utensils in opulent families. Clothing, glass, "delft," 
cutlery, paper, even hats, all came from France, Germany, 
and Holland ; and most of these, like plate in silver and 
gold, were in common use only among the titled and un- 
titled nobility. 

Nobody thought, indeed, a hundred years ago of setting 
out upon a journey, whether he travelled by coach or on 
horseback, without getting his firearms ready; and the 
circumstance of having used them effectively, and beaten 
off or killed a robber, gained for a gentleman almost as 
proud a name as the soldier acquires now by winning the 
Victoria Cross. The following story of John, Earl 
Berkeley, is not new, but we give it as well illustrating 
the manners of the times of which we are vrriting.. 

Lord Berkeley, it appears, had often expressed his 
surprise at the success with which the noted highwaymen 
of the day carried on their operations. He especially 
blamed gentlemen who gave up their purses, except when 



attacked by superior numbers, and said that he should be 
ashamed to appear in public if ever he allowed himself to 
be robbed by a single highwayman. The knights of the 
road, as they called themselves and were called by others, 
appear to have possessed one of the qualities which are 
essential to make up the character of a great commander. 
Their intelligence was excellent, and the speeches of Lord 
Berkeley soon got abroad among them. These touched 
their honour, and it was determined that the earliest 
possible opportunity should be taken of compelling the 
boastful peer to eat his words. Accordingly, when he was 
crossing Hounslow Heath one night in his carriage, he was 
suddenly roused from a slumber into which he had fallen 
by finding that the carriage was stopped, and that a strange 
face looked in upon him through the window, while a 
pistol was presented at his breast. " So, my lord," said 
the face, '* I have you now. You have often boasted 'that 
you would not be robbed. Deliver, or take this." " No 
more I would," replied Lord Berkeley coolly, at the same 
time putting his hand into his pocket as if to find his 
purse, " if it were not for that fellow peeping over your 
shoulder." The highwayman turned round to look : it 
was a false move ; Lord Berkeley drew out, not his purse, 
but a pistol, and shot the man dead on the spot. 

With roads in this state, and the means of intercom- 
munication so scant)', the inhabitants of one town and one 
district in England knew next to nothing of the inhabi- 
tants of another, though separated from them, it might be 
by only twenty or thirty miles. Whatever people learned 
respecting their neighbours was gathered from the pedlars 
or packmen, who were the merchants of the day, and con- 
veyed from place to place news as well as goods ; for shops 
were rare even in towns of considerable size, and had no 
existence at all in smaller towns and villages. From these 
hawkers the mistress of the house was accustomed to 
provide herself with finery — ^ribbons, lace, and such like. 
All the necessaries for home usage were provided at home. 



eauntJiy: ip^abits. 



The wool clipped from the master's sheep was carded by 
the master's servants. The fiax, steeped and worked up, 
was, as well as the worsted, spun ; and the thread taken 
charge of by a handloom-weaver on the estate, or perhaps 
sent to some neighbouring town or village, came back in 
due time fit to pass through the hands of the thrifty 
domestic seamstress or the travelling tailor. Li like 
manner English housekeepers were accustomed, less than 
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a century ago, to lay up in the autumn such a stock of 
provisions as would suffice for the winter's consumption. 
Sheep and oxen slaughtered and salted down, with stores 
of wheat, barley, malt^ spices, salt, honey, and savouiy 
herbs, stocked the larder and the store-room of the rich. 
The poor were content if, in addition to their meal, tiiey 
could lay in a supply of salted herrings. Those were the 
days of fairs, great and small — some chartered, some held 
by custom only — ^to which people of all ranks and con- 
ditions rei>aired, in order to provide themselves from time 
to time with such articles of luxury as neither the travel- 
ling merchant nor the neighbouring market town could 
supply. At these fairs the squires and yeomen bought and 
sold the produce of their farms. There, too, the hiring of 
servants took place ; and side by side with traffic went on 
sports of all kinds — merryandrews, jugglers, quack 
doctors, and what not, keeping the country people in a 
roar, and gathering in their small coin. Of the greater 
fairs, not a few were given up to special business. 

Such was the state of England when George m. came 
to the throne, as regards two of those three conditions of 
social life which enable us to judge, at first sight, respect- 
ing the comparative barbarism of nations. The roads 
were of the worst possible description. The means of con- 
veyance between place and place were defective in the 
extreme. With respect to the third — the state of English 
agriculture, and the condition of the classes by which it 
was practised — in these points the picture which meets our 
gaze is scarcely more cheering. Drainage may be said to 
have been a thing unknown. The courage and skill of 
our remote ancestors had, indeed, at periods too far re- 
moved from us to come vrithin the province of history, 
constructed here and there vast mounds for damming out 
the sea and keeping rivers and even Mtuaries within 
certain circumscribed limits. And where this waste of 
waters happened not to be, lack of skill prevented the 
English husbandman from applying the lands which they 
ovmed or occupied to tillage. Hence Warburton, the 
author of the '* Vallum Bomanum," in giving the impres- 
sion which was made upon him, says, " Such was the wild 
and barren state of the country at the time I made my 
survey, that in those parts now called the wastes, and 
heretofore the debatable ground, I have frequently dis- 
covered the vestiges uf towns and camps that seemed 
never to have been trod upon by any human creature 
but myself since the Bomans abandoned them; the 
tracea of streets and the foundations of the bxiildings 
being still visible, only grown over with grass." 

While drainage was so little practised, and roads all but 
impassable, the produce of the fields of England could not 



be other than scanty. Wheat, barley and oats were raised 
in small quantities. Turnips, though sown and reared in 
gardens, never became a crop in any sense of the term till 
some time between 1760 and 1770 ; and even at the latter 
period only fche most scientific of agiiculturists grew them. 
As to artificial grasses — such as sainfoin, vetches, and even 
clover — ^these, with the exception of the latter, had never 
been heard of. 

The people who thus practised the art of agriculture 
were, as might be expected, rude in the extreme. Schools 
there were none in the rural parishes ; and even in small 
towns, except where King Edward's foundations happened 
to be, such schools as existed taught but little, andfew 
came to profit by that little. The clergy did not appear to 
consider that upon them the people had any further claim 
than for the hasty and slovenly performance of the public 
services of the Church. Of the bishops appointed since 
the Revolution of 1688, several were indeed learned men ; 
but their learning, and the exercise of it through the press, 
engrossed all their attention. The great majority could 
not even claim to be scholars ; and whether scholars or not 
they all alike lived and died profoundly indifferent, or 
apparently so, to their proper duties. 

Mrs. Hannah More (known in her day as the female 
bishop of the Mendips), describing a visit which she paid to 
a village of Somersetshire^ says — ^' We found more than 
200 people in the parish, almost all very poor; no gentry ; 
a dozen wealthy farmers, hard, brutal, and ignorant. 
.... We saw but one Bible in all the parish, and 
that was used to prop up a flower-pot." Another witness, 
William Huntington, the well-known " Sinner Saved," 
thus delivers himself in his << Elngdum of Heaven taken 
by Prayer," concerning the profound ignorance which 
prevailed when he was a boy. His book appeared in 1793, 
and he was then a man advanced beyond middle life : — 
" There was in the village (where he lived) an exciseman of 
a stem and hard-favoured countenance, whom I took 
notice of for having a stick covered with figures, and an 
ink-bottle hanging at his button-hole. This man I 
imagined to be employed by Ood Almighty to take an 
account of children's sins. I thought he must have a 
great deal to do to find out the sins of children ; and I 
eyed him as a formidable being, and the greatest enemy I 
had in the world." We doubt whether there could be 
found at this day, or even forty years ago, a child, far less 
a grown lad, so ignorant as to take Mr. Huntington's view 
of an ex<88eman and his ink-bottle. 

It was while Q«orge HI. filled the throne that the first 
beginnings were made to break in upon this state of 
pitiable darkness. Miss Hannah Bell first thought of 
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gathering together and instructing the children of the 
poor whom she saw, Sunday after Sunday, driven by the 
beadle out of the churchyard. Her benevolent efforts 
were attended with marked success, and the fame of them 
stirred up Mr. Baikes to do likewise. Such was the little 
fountain-head whence, in due time, broke out those waters 
which are now fertilising, under the superintendence of the 
National Societies, the length and breadth of England. 
Nor would it be just to the memory of the good old King 
were we, in observing upon these matters, to leave un- 
noticed the part which he personally took in promoting this 
righteous end. Qeorge UI. was the friend of Bishop 
Porteous, and of every good work which Bishop Porteous 
took up. He rejoiced in the spread of Sunday-schools, 
and desired that every one of his subjects might possess, and 
be able to read, a Bible. He was a zealous promoter, also, 
of improvements lq agriculture. Besides experimenting on 
his own lands, he corresponded, under the signature of 
" Ralph the Farmer," with Arthur Young, the well-known 
traveller and editor of the Agrictdtural Journal. He was 
an admirer, also, of Adam Smith's gpreat work, and did 
much to promote the study of the subject of which it 
treats. How well directed the King's energies were it is 
hardly necessary to point out. Scientific agriculture 
became a fashion, and that race of improvement began, 
both in England and in Scotland, which has ever since 
been going on. The results are before us. 

Up to the year 1760 there was only one canal in the 
country, if the deepening of the Sanky Brook can be 
spoken of as a canal. It passed through a district where 
no obstructions presented themselves, and as far as it went 
—only a few nules — conferred vast benefits on the district. 
But everywhere else, roads impassable except to pack- 
horses in winter, or in the height of summer to heavy 
waggons, put quite beyond the reach of the seats of 
England's infant industry the means of going forward in 
the way of improvement. In this year the idea presented 
itself to Francis, third Duke of Bridgwater, of attempting 
to do on a large scale what the deepeners of Sanky Brook 
had done on a small. 

Others followed, wh\ch it is not necessary to particularise 
here, till by-and-bye between each populous English town, 
and almost all the rest, whether inland or on the seaboard, 
easy and inexpensive means of communication by water 
were provided. Forthwith the riches which had neretof ore 
lain in the bowels of the earth were exhumed. Not coal 
only, but iron and lead, and whatever else could be 
applied to the convenience of human life, became as 



accessible to the dwellers in every wayside village as to 
occupants of large towns ; and the impulse thereby given 
to other industries than that of the loom began to make 
itself felt. 

About this period a greater change took place in West 
Somerset than had ever before occurred. Up to this time 
in each of tilie towns, and even villages, a brisk and suc- 
cessful trade in the manufacture of cloth, serges, blankets, 
or other woollen goods, had been carried on. So long^as 
water was the great motive power, Somersetshire was a 
manufacturing county ; but now coal became common from 
the introduction of canals. The steam-engine followed. 
The manufacturers removed to localities where coal was 
abundant, and Somersetshire became an agricultural 
rather than a manufacturing county. 

Without means of intercommunication between the 
interior and the coast, and between one town and another, 
the people could command neither foreign commerce nor 
domestic trade. The population was sparse, but some 
employed in manufactures. The manners of the humbler 
classes were rude, and the fare indifferent. Where the 
richest crops of com are now reared, enormous swamps 
spread themselves out; and for lack of bridges, rivers 
were impassable, or passable only by fords and ferries. 
The Bev. James Brown published, in 1726, " Three Years' 
Travel in England, Scotland, and Wales." We read the 
work at this day as we would the details of a journey 
into the heart of Africa, or across the continent of 
America, so perilous are the adventures which the brave 
ecclesiastic encountered, and so determined the energy 
which carried him through them all. He could not move 
from place to place except under the care of trustworthy 
guides ; and as soon as the winter set in, and occasionally 
when heavy rains fell in summer, he suspended his opera- 
tions, and established himself, wherever he might be, till 
better times came. In 1820, when the old King died, the 
roads of England were the best in the world. Coaches, 
beautifully horsed, and well appointed in every respect, 
ran over them, summer and winter, at an average rate of 
ten miles in the hour. The whole island was intersected 
with canals. Not a river or small stream, except in re- 
mote and out-of-the-way districts, lacked its bridges ; and 
fens were drained and heaths cleared away. As 1o the 
trade of the country, foreign and domestic, it had become 
a maiTcl in men's eyes, as it might well be. 
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can detennme the oompajatiTe ciyiliaation or barbazism of 
a nation. * 




The habits of fashionable ladies and gentlemen in priyate 
life were such as now surprise, almost as much as they 
offend, our better tastes. Education in the female sez was 
sadly neglected, and before marriage girls learned little ex- 
cept to embroider, to cook and to dress. They usually married 
— ^we speak of the upper ten thousand — for rank or wealth, 
and thenceforth gave up their time to intrigue. They 
played high even at Court. They could not always spell 
or write correctly a common note. Sunday was the great 
day for their entertainments. Their religion consisted in 
occasionally showing themselyes at church ; and their wit 
found yent in indelicate inuendoes. Honourable excep- 
tions to this rule there doubtless were ; but the rule was 
general, well-nigh to universality. 

Among men, and especially men of fashion, to be 
profligate, drunken, given to play, and profane, was not 
•only not discreditable, but quite correct. The club-houses 
were the scenes night after night of orgies which would 
not now be tolerated in the worst-conducted gin-shop. 
Duels were events of constant occurrence, to which, no 
doubt, the barbarous custom of wearing swords greatly 
contributed. And he who could boast of having betrayed 
the largest number of women was received with the 
greatest favour in all circles. 

Hogarth's ** Bake*s Progress" tells a tale which, in all 
except its finale, had more of historical truth than of 
fiction in it a century ago. Nor were the manners and 
morals of the squirearchy and even the clergy much more 
elevated. Drunkenness was regarded as a necessary inci- 
dent on hospitality. The country gentleman who allowed 
his guests to leave the dinner-table except in a state of 
elevation would have been despised as a screw : he was 
the best fellow who saw them all first goiged with meat 
and wine and then put to bed. As to the clergy, their 
habits continued to be pretty much what they learned to 
make them when students. Bven the fellows' common 
room, and not unfrequently the master's lodge, taught 
them anything rather than the graces of sobriety. In a 
word, the age was a drunken age, a profligate age, an age 
either of daring profanity or indifference to religion — of 
coarse talk, coarse manners, and the worst possible morals. 
Exceptions there doubtless were both in town and country 
to the general rule. 

It would carry us far beyond the purpose of the present 
work were we to speak at any length respecting the con- 
dition in this country of literature and the arts in the age 
of which we are now writing. As has been previously 
observed, it is not from the state of its literature that we 
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There were throughout the whole of the corporation 
towns of England only twenty-eight printing-houses 
established. As to circulating libraries, such things began 
to be only in 1751 ; and in 1782 the provincial newspapers 
existing in England amounted to fifty, and no more. Nor 
is all this to be wondered at in a country which could boast 
of no schools except such as benevolent individuals ^ w1 
here and there founded : for when among the people at 
large the art of reading is unknown, who would ever 
think of accumulating printing-presses or multiplying 
circulating libraries and journals P Of English literature, 
therefore, as an instrument for training the "Rnglit^h mind, 
or creating among the English people pure tastes and lofty 
aspirations, we are scarcely going too far when we say that 
when George HI. ascended the throne it had no existence. 
Great authors there doubtless were whose works told within 
a circle comparatively narrow. But so far as the bulk of 
the people were concerned, whether in town or country, 
they might almost as weU have had no existence. They 
were not read, or if read, they could noi have been ap- 
preciated. 

Art has always been, even more decidedly than literature, 
a very unsafe test to apply when we are considering the 
point at which, in social improvement, people have arrived. 
But the extent to which artists are honoured, and their 
works held in esteem by the rich and noble, enables us to 
draw a just estimate in regard to the comparative refine- 
ment of society in its upper grades. 

In 1760 the state of our prisons was frightful, and the 
law, not criminal only, but of debtor and creditor likewise, 
absolutely savage. In the interval the Church had re- 
formed itself , and profiigate parsons were become as rare 
as their opposites Uhd been when the cycle began. Schools 
were springing up likewise in every parish. Under their 
influence the working classes lost by degrees their brutality, 
and society in its uppec ranks purified itself. 

We observed at the commencement of this paper that 
since the Civil Wars we had no local matter of great 
celebrity to record ; but the conquests and progress of 
peace ar^ reaUy more permanent and important than those 
of war. We therefore propose to take a short review of 
those changes that took place during the period now under 
consideration. We shall find that during the (Georgian 
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era a large ntimber of local Acts of Parliament were 
passed which greatly benefitted this neighbourhood, and 
tended more than any other means to dispel the darkness, 
and to forward progress and improvement in this locality. 
A large quantity of waste land was reclaimed, and the 
hills and open country were cultivated. A real commence- 
ment was made towards the drainage of the moors and 
other swampy districts. 

The Farrett was improved, and the Tone madenavigable ; 
our roads, taken under the management of trustees, were 
macadamised and rendered fit for travelling ; canals were 
projected and constructed; the silk and lace trades were 
introduced, to take the place of the woollen, which we 
had lost. Various towns in this neighbourhood obtained 
their Acts, and established or increased their markets; 
although ia war times trade generally flourished, and the 
people were doing well. As to literature, there was an 
increased demand for books and papers. In fact, it may 
almost be said that, as far as this county was concerned, 
newspapers were then started, and the Press and its 
mighty influence became felt. The people demanded lights 
for their streets ; oil-lamps, and afterwards gas, .came into 



nse. As regards architecture, we must admit that it was 
the darkest of the dark ages. Few churches were erected, 
and those few were fearful ; and if such must be said of the 
churches, what shall be said of the numerous chapels that 
sprung up under the stirring influence of Wesley and 
Whitfield P These men were in earnest, and did much to 
impart a spirit of life into the Church of England, which 
had fallen into a woful state of indifferenoe and doth. 
Missionary societies were established; the Taunton and 
Somerset Hospital and other similar institutionB founded 
Sunday Schools were commenced, and Beading SodetieB 
established. And all these improvements took place 
during the time the country was engaged in most ezpensive 
and ruinous wars— wars which, although they established a 
great name in the world for Britain and her sons, yet mado 
her many enemies, and increased the national debt to such, 
an extent that every man to this day feels the heavy 
burden. 

It will thus be seen that considerable progress had been 
made. GiviUsation had been spread, and morality and 
religion increased. 
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E trust that the picture sketched of the 
hahiis and customs of our forefathers may 
have interested our readers. If so, pro- 
bably the dose of the account (in which a 
comparison between the past and the pre- 
sent can be made) may proTe more so. 
Among a mass of interesting matter, Knight well de- 
scribes the times lately passed away. We therefore 
propose to make some few extracts from his enter- 
taining and instructiye work. 



Th^ 3f$0pijD. 



The Englishman of the past was in many respects 
a very different being from the EngliBhinan of the present 
day. With the same patriotism, the same Ioto of 
home and of order, the same religious faith, and, to a 
great extent, the same political predilections as our 
forefathers— we have no longer the same modes of life, 
the same habits of thought and sympathy, and the 
same bigoted adherence to old and established customs 
which characterised them. The generation of to-day 
lives ten or twelve years longer In the world than the 
generation of a century back, and it lives more in a single 
year than some generations who have been long dead and 
gone lived in their whole lives. The population, as it has 
grown more numerous, has in the ratio of its increase 
become more capable and efficient in all the arts of living ; 
]i)ecau8e with increase of numbers came the necessity for 
increased exertion and for co-operation and competition 
in the various branches of industry that sustain life. 
Science, arts manufactures, invention and discovery, have 
each and all made such prodigious strides within the 




past few years, and have effected such wonderful changes 
botii in the face of the country and the habits of the 
people, that, at a superficial glance, all versimilitudo 
between the soil and the race of our time and 
those of a century back would seem to have vanished ; 
and we must look deeper than the surface of things 
to recognise the identity of principle and purpose 
which proclaims them of one common stock. The im- 
possibilities of our forefathers are the matter-of-&tct of 
to-day. We live in a world of wonders which habit has 
familiarised to us, but which, barely to have foretold a 
hundred, or even fifty years ago, would have drawn down 
upon the rash prophet the ridicule and mockery of his 
fellow-men, and have subjected him to public scorn, if 
not to the compassionate care of a lunatic asylum. 

It is difficult at tiie present moment to realise anything 
like a true picture of private and domestic life and 
manners, among tiiie trading and lower classes especially, 
during the middle and latter part of the last century. 
It is only by contrast with the present condition of 
society that a satisfactory estimate can be formed of 
the real difference between the peoples, their pursuits, 
plans, and purposes, of the two epochs. Viewed 
socially, the chasm Ib broader and deeper between 
the present date and that of a century back than would be 
found to exist in any period of five times the duration in 
our past history. It is our intention to attempt, as far as 
our limits will allow, to bridge over this chasm, and connect 
as closely as may be the present era with the past. We are 
necessarily restricted by the small space that remains open 
for the purpose from any comprehensive view of the 
subject, and must therefore resort to a somewhat summary 
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prooeaB. Of matters poHtical and leguUtiTe we can take 
bat small notice ; and there is, in fact, no need that we 
thonld trench npon the functions of the historian in this 
department, seeing that there is no lack of popular works 
on sach subjects. What we propose doing is, to narrate 
briefly the rise, progress, and application of the 
great inventions and diFcoyeries of this latter era, 
which, themselTes the offspring of human necessities, 
have proved the grand means of social amelioration and 
advancement— to glance at the p rogress of art and litera- 
ture, and the means available for their universal diffusion 
— and to suggest the connection and correspondence which 
ever must exist between the progress of soienoe and in- 
vention, the spread of letters and the fine arts, and the 
progress towards the complete civilisation and happiness 
of the human family. 

The Steam-3Ettgitte. 

Foremost in the list of inventions by which mankind 
has profited stands the steam-engine. It is the one in- 
vention which has given birth to a thousand others ; it is 
the vital principle of our machinery and manufactures ; 
and is at once the Titanic power which achieves the 
mightiest labours, and the docile servant obedient to the 
feeblest hand. By steam we plough the stormy billows in 
the teeth of opposing winds, and bring together the utter- 
most parts of the earth ; by steam we delve the mine, 
raise the hidden ore to the surface, blast it in the furnace, 
and weld the glowing masses to purposes of utility ; and 
by steam, if need be, we grind a pin, or polish a needle's 
point. There is hardly a purpose in the domain of industry 
to which it may not be applied ; and there is scarcely a 
spot to be found, where labour is the business of life, in 
which the steam-engine in some form other is not the 
motive power. 

The history of the steam-engine during the last half- 
century — its various modifications, improvements, and 
applications— would occupy, and indeed hsB occupied, 
several volumes ; and even a glance at that history would 
necessitate the entering into details foreign to our purpose. 
The steam-engine exists at present in every variety of 
form, and does the chief part of tiie work of the world ; 
but in whatever shape it is found, its construction is based 
upon the principles which the genius of Watt eliminated 
and brought into practical working. 
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Among the numerous contributions to progress and 
civilisation, there are none of greater moment than 
the railway system. We theref ore annex a short ac- 



count of socli nulroadi at have affected tha West oi 
Kngland. 

Ab we propose to devote a separate ehapttK to this 
subject, our present review will be but brief. It will 
probably surprise our readers when we inform them that at 
the reading rooms of the Taunton and Somerset Institu- 
tion may be seen an old volume of the weekly numbers of 
the Taunton Courier, and in that of the year 1826 may be 
read an account of a meeting held at Taunton for the 
purpose of forming a oompcmy to cut a railway from 
Taunton to Bristol. It will be remembered, on reflection, 
that this was years before there was a railway in England, 
except the tramways at the various collieries. We need 
hardly add that this plucky proposal was not then carried 
out. 

The earliest form in which the railway existed was tiiat 
of the tramroads used as approaches to mines, quarriaa, 
and collieries. The flrst tramroads were merely planks of 
wood laid upon sleepers, in order to keep the wheels of 
carts and waggons out of the soft mud. These were 
followed, at first, by sheets of iron, then by a species of ^ 
iron gutter made to receive the wheels and retain them in 
the right track, and then by raised iron rails, having a 
flange on one side to confine the wheel. The fiange waa 
afterwards transferred from the rail to the wheel of the 
carriage, an improvement which was first adopted about 
the year 1801, and has continued in use ever since. On the ' 
first railway, or rather tramway, carriages were drawn by 
animal power. 

The Great Western Bailway was among the earliest 
promoted. The Bristol and Exeter branched from it at its 
terminus at Bristol, and was cut between the years 1840 
and 1846. Small branches, as the Yeovil, the Watchat 
and the Chard, sprung from the main line. 

As year after year passed away, that vast reticulation of 
railways which now overspreads the whole face of the land 
like a net came gradually into being. Their construction 
gave birth to a new class of officials, of working labourers, 
and of manufactured material, and at the same time 
tended more to modify the manners and customs of English- 
men than any other event of modem times. The ^'unlities 
of intercourse have multiplied the amount of travelling 
nearly a hundredfold within the last thirty years, and the 
result has been a general diffusion of that species of in- 
formation and knowledge of the world which travelling 
universally imparts. Old prejudices have been swept 
away, a Uberal and cosmopolitan spirit has to a large 
extent displaced the old local jealousies — fi^edom of 
intermixture has broken down theandent bigotries, and 
the way is left dear for the march of improvement. 
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We can now traverse the kingdom from one end to the 
other in a day ; we can trannact btuuness in an unlimited 
market ; we can visit all that is worthy of observation at 
a low oost both of money and time, and can renew as 
often 88 we please the pleMoreB of social intercourse with 
absent friends. 

Of all the advantages derived from a knowledge of the 
subtle electric medium, there is none that will bear com- 
parison with the electric telegraph. That a man should be 
able to converse instantaneously with a friend, at a 
hundred or a thousand miles distance, and separated from 
him by barren wastes or rolling seas, seems at the first 
blush a notion so absurd as to harmonise only with the 
dreams of a lunatic. Yet this seeming impossibility is 
actually taking place in numberless instances even while 
we write — ^f or the electric telegraph has become a common 
medium of communication, and among commercial men is 
already regarded but as a quicker and rather more expen- 
sive kind of post-office. 

Though the oost of an electric telegraph traversing a 
long distance is necessarily great, yet, from the rapidity 
with which its work is accomplished when the apparatus 
is complete, the charge for the transmission of messages or 
news is so moderate as to be within the reach of all classes. 
A despatch of a few words may be sent a hundred miles 
for a shilling, and every day in the year thousands of such 
despatches flash along the wires. At a still cheaper rate, 
proportionately, is the telegraph available for reports of a 
more lengthy nature; so that, during the sessions of 
Parliament, the proceedings of the Houses in London are 
sent flying along the wires as fast as they take place, and 
are published to the extent of whole oolunms in the far 
distant counties simultaneously with their publication in 
the columns of the Times, 
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A hundred years ago the streets were lighted for the 
most part by the individual efforts of the housekeepers, 
kept up to the duty by the night watchmen, who, when 
the dark nights of winter set in, called for a "whole 
candle" to be set up in a front window, and thundered at 
the door of any house that was slow to display it, threaten- 
ing fine and penalty incase of non-compliance. In 1760, 
or thereabouts, began the system of lighting with oil 
lamps — a plan which endured until 1816 and after, and 
which most residents approaching the age of fifty must 
remember perf ectiy well. These lamps exhibited only a 
minute spark suspended in a round glass pot, and barely 



served the purpose of defining the outlines of the several 
streets. 

Between the years 1820 and 1830 the old oil lamps almost 
entirely disappeared from the streets, and in Ueu of the 
blinking <^a.rWifl«« of the old days a brilliant light, sufficient 
for all the purposes of traffic, illumined the public ways. 
The introduction of gas in private houses and shops was 
not so rapid. Owing to inexperience in applying the 
necessary fittings, and carelessness in the management, 
numerous accidents and some fatal explosions took place, 
which had the effect of retarding its general spread. 
These obstacles to its usefulness were, however, removed 
when the nature of the subtle material became better 
understood, and the demand for more gas was heard on 
all sides. New companies arose, and as competition came 
into play the gas fell in price, and, from its superior 
cheapness and excellence as an illuminating power, 
gradually made its way wherever there was the means of 
its introduction. 
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The improvements in agriculture demand especial notice. 
Our grandfathers were content to *' plough and sow, and 
reap and mow,*' on the old routine principle which had 
sufficed to feed the population ior a thousand years. We 
have grown so numerous that we should starve if we now 
acted on that principle. Our additional population want 
additional food, and must have it ; and though we derive a 
large quantity from foreign markets, we aie^ and ever 
shall be, mainly dependent on our home growth. To in- 
crease the home produce, therefore, is now, and haa been 
for many years past, the grand aim of the agriculturist. 
The introduction of guano showed the possibility of stimu- 
lating production to a point it had never yet reached ; and 
this conviction once fairly entertained, there was no lack 
of energy on the part of those whose interest it was to 
make the most of their land, in the prosecution of new 
systems of cultivation. Draining, sub-BoUing, levelling of 
fences, and the endoeure or tillage of wastes, brought 
fresh land under the plough, and the introduction of new . 
implements of husbandry, and steam machinery, and 
additional capital, has made or is making the whole soil of 
the country doubly productive. The abolition of protec- 
tive duties, which threw the farmer on his own resources, 
has taught him to know the true value of them, and he is 
richer and more independent at the present moment than 
he was in the days of the sliding scale or a fixed duty ; and 
for the wealth he now enjoys he is indebted to his own 
industry— not to an obnoxious law. He haa invested his 
gains cheerfully in the mechanical means for largely in- 
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creasing themi and has now at hand erery appliance 
which the mechanical arts can afford him for abbreviating 
labour and rendering it more profitable. 

Buildings and Ji-jjcbitecttttia* 

The eighteenth century was not distinguished by many 
remarkable works of architectural merit in this country ; 
on the contrary, that century has been regarded as a 
period of decline in architecture. The style of building 
generally adopted was the Italianized Grecian, a tame and 
spiritless style, as much opposed to our naturally robust 
habits and predilections as it is ill adapted to our northern 
climate. The unfortunate preference for this pseudo- 
classical mixture continued to prevail in this country to a 
large and mischievous extent down almost to our own day. 
Happily, the partisans of a better taste and more correct 
style have never been quite extinct, and their influence 
has latterly taken the lead in reference especially to our 
newer ecclesiastical edifices. The Oothic style, corrupted 
it is true by the admixture of modem prettinesses to mask 
the absence of true artistic skill, has revived, and bids fair 
again to supplant all other modes of architecture for 
religious purposes ; and this revival has not been without 
its effect even upon the fanatics for Grecian pillars and 
pediments, who have latterly been led to adopt a model 
more correctly Grecian, yet modified to meet the necessi- 
ties of our climate. 

For some years following the reign of the Gkorges, the 
industrial enterprise of England prospered, favoured as it 
was by tiie peace and by the consequent increase of her 
commerce in all parts of the world — favoured also by the 
spirit of invention and discovery, whose triumphs we 
have endeavoured briefly to record. The agricultural 
interest was satisfied because com maintained, amidst 
constant fluctuations, a price which, on the average, was 
more than remunerative. The manufacturing interest 
was buoyant because, although the power of supply was 
rapidly increasing with every year and every month, it 
yet failed to overtake the demand, and prices remained 
steady under a rate of production which had no parallel 
in former eras ; and the populace were satisfied, or at least 
were prevented from insisting on their grievances, by the 
fact that employment was plentiful, at a fair rate of wages. 
The continued prosperity, as is always the case with a 
commercial community, stimulated enterprise, which, not 
finding for itself a sufficient sphere of action in the old 
and beaten paths, began to diverge into wide and unknown 



spheireB of specnlatioa. Men, not knowing what to do 
with their capital, and in a hnxry to increase its ainoiuit» 
devised new schemes and plunged into them with a reck* 
lessneas which shut out calcolation and reflection. Joint- 
stock oomi>anie8 grew and multiplied, and aasociations of 
sober individuals were seen unitedly proseoiiting the 
maddest projects, which either one of them sln^ would 
have denounced as hopelessly absurd. Bogues, knaves 
and Bwindlen, who had nothing, not even character, to 
lose, wormed or crufihed themselves into the management 
of the new oonoeras, and they alone profited by them in 
the end. The banks and the government stock offered bat 
a low rate of interest — ^the new companies offered mors 
than double, and prof eased to guarantee the dividends. 
The consequence was that thousands invested their whole 
fortunes in these falladoos babbles, which were to boist 
too soon, and involve their csredulous victims in ziiin« The 
inevitable result of all this insanity came at last in many 
panics and crashes. 

In the latter part of 1B39 the House of Commons, at 
the instigation of Mr. Rowland Hill, decreed the trial of a 
new system of postage, by which the old rates of 6d., Bd., 
Is. and so on per letter, were reduced to an uniform charge 
of one penny. To give the post-office time to prepare for 
so great a change, a f ourpenny rate was charged for a few 
weeks; but on tiiie 10th of January, 1S40, the penny 
scheme was tried. How complete has been the saooess of 
this plan we all know, and what a boon it has proved to 
every individual in the country. It is, we think, undeniable 
that this single measure, in regard to its social importance, 
outweighs any other, we might almost say all others, that 
have been adopted in our time. It has certainly done 
more for commerce than anything commerce has been able 
to achieve for itself. It has probably done more for educa- 
tion than ten thousand schools would have accomplished 
in the same time ; and, by cementing and increasing social 
and friendly relations, it has had a moral effect upon the 
whole population which has raised them prodigiously in 
the moral scale. It was the one thing wanting to make of 
our home one vast domestic institution, and in connection 
with the rapid transition by railways, and the instan- 
taneous communication by the electric wires, for which it 
prepared the way, has done all that could be done towards 
combining in one family the entire British race. 

JlHts and llanti:facttat88. 

Considerable advancement has been made within the 
few past years in the above. Many articles now of eveiy- 
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day use evea with the peasant were but a few yean ago 
dainties and loznries to the higher chisses. The masses 
oan now participate in many of the pleasures and advantages 
of music, drawing and other aoopmplishments, to which, 
until lately, they had no access. These advantages are 
offered by tiie new schools of art and the people's concerts, 
&o. Among the manufactures, no invention probably so 
soon worked a complete change as the introduction of the 
little ludf er match, in lieu of the old flint and steel. The 
new wonderful art of photography enables even the 
poorest to possess a memento of those they love, while to 
tiie classes in a higher position it offers numerous novel and 
beautiful attractions. Hie introduction of good window 
glass, and especially of plate, has worked a wonderful 
diange in the appearance and comfort of our shops and 
houses; while the mighty wonders of the printing press, 
with the duty off paper, contribute to give to all classes 
the pleasure and advantages of cheap and readable books 
and periodicals. 

The Beform Bill and the Representation of the People's 
Bill have conferred the privilege and obligations of the 
franchise on those who never before possessed it, and enables 
them to exercise a powerful voice in the government of 
the country. The numerous laws that have been passed at 
various times respecting the relief of the poor have 
certainly done much to soften the pillow of poverty, 
although there is room for still greater improvement. Nor 
must we forget the care now taken of prisoners, children, 
and lunatics. The method in which they are generally 
treated is a very great contrast to the conduct of a 
previous century. The Act of Parliament embodying the 
Bural Constabulary, or County Police as they are now 
generally called, has done much to establish a sense of 
security of life and property, so necessary for the spread 
and improvement of the wealth and industry of the people. 
The enrolment of the Militia and Volunteer forces, with 
the occasional duty rendered by the Yeomanry, has still 
further promoted this desirable object. Nor in the inarch 
of improvement must we forget the benefits confeired 
by the Taunton and Somerset Hospital, and of similar 
though smaller institutions in this part of the county, 
wherein suffering humanity is kindly and carefully tended. 
Nor should we forget the immense advance made 
within the past few years, especially in West Somerset, in 
the repair and restoration of the fine old churches 
for which this county is so celebrated, nor the contrast in 
the various services to the cold affair of past times ; neither 




should we overlook the discontinuance of burials in our 
towns, and the establishment of cemeteries. All 
these great and wonderful changes have taken place 
within the recollection of the present age. 
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, Considered as a whole, few counties present more varied 
beauty of outline or general surface than Somerset ; and 
in these respects, perhaps, each distinct has its own peculiar 
characteristics, which, as well as its more local divisions, 
will be more appropriately described under its respective 
name, llieoentralpartsof the county contain the greatest 
extent of level country ; but even here, except in some 
fenny or marshy districts, the surface is agreeably diversi- 
fied. The western and northern parts are more varied and 
mountainous, while particular districts, especially around 
WiveHscombe, and many of the higher parts, assume an 
aspect of hilly grandeur. 

Few counties are so much affected as Somerset by in- 
stability of dimate. This has been ascribed in a great 
measure to its position, which exposes it to the variety 
occasioned by the union of the dry winds with the vapour 
that arises from the se%. More inconvenienec is experienced 
from cold than from heat. Winter prevails over summer, 
and m several parts may be said to maintain its sway for 
seven or eight months in the year. The extreme high 
temperature generally occurs in July or the beginning of 
August ; and that of cold in January or February. 

Sail. 

The soil of Somerset is scarcely less diversified than its 
surface or its climate. In some parts clay and strong loams 
generally prevail, and in several places extend to a con- 
siderable elevation up the siclcs of the hills. In some of 
the >ii11h sand abounds, while in others, especially towards 
the eastern part, fenny grounds occupy wide tracts, while 
peat, earth and rock divide the higher regions. The soil 
may therefore be said to include all varieties, from the 
stiffest day to sand, and from the deep and fertile loam to 
peat. 
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Wheat is the most impQrtant agricultural produce, and 
is most extensively cultivated. Bye is less grown than 
formerly, but is still cultivated in some of the dry and sandy 
soils or elevated districts. The best barley and oats are 
cultivated in all the northern parts. Beans in most of the 
strong soils, and'peas in the dry or graveUy parts. Tares, 
clover and sainfoin, are widely diffused. Potatoes are 
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grown in all parte. Turnips haTe now become a general 
crop, and hayoi in many districts, in a great measnre 
supplanted the old system of fallow. Hemp and flax are 
grown in some places, and hops were peculiar to others. 
A variety of small seeds are likewise cultivated in par- 
ticular tracts. YarioTis kind of fruit are diffused over the 
whole of the county; and horticulture is made a par- 
ticular study. The adaptation of the soil and climate in most 
parts to the growth of. timber is strongly evinced by the 
state of the woods and plantations. The principal timber 
trees in this county are the oak, ash, elm, lime, beech, 
chestnut, sycamore, birch, alder and poplar. The oak 
suipassess that of most other countries in strength and 
durability — qualities that have contributed greatiy to the 
superiority of the English navy. 

Iron 18 extensively diffused over many of the western 
and northern parte. Lead is also obtained in a small 
variety of places in the same regions. Copper is found in 
the Quantock Hills. Coal and slate api>ear in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Wivelisoombe and Ashbrittle. 

Let ns now, in a few brief words, draw the 
reader's attention to the most salient pointe of contrast 
between the state of society in our own day and that of the 
past. We need not look far for the elemente of comparison, 
which are sufficientiy obvious whichever way we turn. 
Our forefathers came into the world in a scene of riotous 
hubbub ; they were brought up in the midst of a noisy mob, 
who made the streete the arena of their quarrels and 
diversions, and held, when they pleased, exclusive posses- 
sion ofthepubUc ways. When sober people went abroad 
at night they needed the link-boy for a guide, and tJiieir 
men-servanto for a body-guard ; we, on the other hand, 
have clean and orderly thoroughfares, tranqml by day 
under the charge of the police, brilliantly illuminated by 




night, and safe from violence and tumult at all hoon. 
When our forefathers travelled, it was by slow and pain- 
ful stages, over rough, sloughy roads, which made the 
journey a real peril, independent of the assaulte of the high- 
wayman who watched for their coming ; we fly along the 
iron road on the wings of steam, and traverse the whole 
kingdom in a day without a thought of interruption. 
When they corresponded, they waited the tardy return of 
the post, whom floods or bad roads delayed, or the knighte 
of the road plundered ; and they paid a high price for 
postage, which acted as a prohibition to intercourse ; toe 
send letters five hundred miles for a penny, and get a 
reply on the morrow ; or, not choosing to wait so long as 
that, communicate instantaneously by the electric wire. 
When their wives went to market, th^ had to chaffer in 
the rain and mire for provisions tumbled in heaps on the 
ground ; we build good markete, and purchase at leisure 
from plentiful stores. If our grandaires saw a lion or an 
elephant, the sight was food for wonder to the end of their 
days ; we can walk at lesiure amid specimens of natural 
history from all parte of the globe, and may be familiar, if 
we choose, with everything that crawls, runs, swims, or flies. 
When they wanted books they paid for them, to the few 
publishers of the day, a price which made literature almost 
a forbidden luxury ; we find in competition a guarantee for 
cheapness, and can enjoy the luxury without anxiety 
about the cost. When they fell under the hands of the 
surgeon they writhed in angiiinh beneath the knife; W9 
dispel pain by chloroform, and escape the agony of surgical 
operations. When they died they were buried in crowded 
churchyards ; we carry our dead to cemeteries in suburban 
gardens, and lay them to rest beneath pendant foliage and 
amidst the sweet odours of flowers. Thus, from the cradle 
to th^ grave, the march of social amelioration has com- 
passed us around — and, so far as the material elemente of 
happiness and enjoyment are concerned, we are infinitely 
richer than they. Are we really happier, wiser, and 
better P That, after all, is the grand question — ^whidh we 
shall leave each of our readers to ponder for himself. 
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XTAINT old Foliar represents the Tarious 
oonnties of TSngland as different parts of a 
mansion and estate, and compares Ck>m- 
wall to the poroh, Deyonahire to the haU, 
Somersetshire to the summer parlour, Cam- 
bridgeshire to the chapel, Kortbnmberland 
to the ooal-honse, &o., &c. 

Somersetshire contains 1,646 square miles, 1,047,220 
acres, 474 parishes. The population in 1831 was 403,795 ; 
increase per cent, from 1831 to 1841, eight. Population in 
1841, 435,599, increase per cent, from 1841 to 1851, two. 
Population in 1851, 443,916. Criminal convictions in 1840, 
756 ; in 1844, 711 ; in 1848, 633. Population per square 
mile, 269. 

It ranks seventh in size, and eighth in population among 
the counties of the kingdom. The parallel of 50 deg. of 
Nortb latitude passes through the centre of the county, near 
the town of Glastonbury ; and it lies between 2 deg. 32 
min., and 4 deg. 5 min. longitude West of the Observatory 
at Greenwich. 

The Western portion beyond the Quantock hills has a 
decidedly mountainous character. The face of the country 
becomes completely changed, and assumes a different 
aspect Here lofty mountains and deep valleys succeed 
each other along the southern shore of the Bristol 
Channel, and extend inland twenty miles, comprising 
several ranges of mountains and the f CMrest of Exmoor. 
The Quantock range takes a direction from South-east to 
North-west, a distance of about sixteen miles, and presents 
some prominent points, as Cothelstone liOdge, near 
Bishop's Lydeard ; Wilsneok, above Bagborough; and 
Bousborough, near Stowey. There are several lateral 




branches which shoot out from the central ridge, forming 
deep and small valleys (or eombs as they are called), 
which, being in general clothed with wood, are of a very 
picturesque character, and present some of the most 
striking features of the beautiful scenery for which these 
hills are celebrated. 

The giant Dunkeny is a lofty mountain rising above the 
surrounding hills. On its summit are traces of three 
several buildings, supposed to have been fire-hearths for 
the beacons, which were heretofore kept in readiness on 
this elevated spot, which was also the watch-tower of the 
surrounding district. 

The panorama, viewed under a clear atmosphere, com- 
prises a drcumf erence.of little less than five hundred miles. 
On tJiie South are seen Winsf ord EQll, near Dulverton ; 
Haddon Hill, near King's Brompton; Black Down, and 
the distant hills in Devonshire ; with Exmoor immediately 
on the South-west. This mountainous tract of country 
was, formerly, almost inaccessible, except on horseback. 
A new turnpike ro&d made from Dunster to Dulverton, 
passing near Cutcombe, and down the beautiful vale of 
the Eze, has opened an easy communicatioa from the 
town of Dunster across this hilly district ; and the im- 
provements made in theparishroads have effected a change 
most beneficial to the inhabitants and the pubUc. 

The whole of this romantic country presents aii undula- 
ting outline of hiUs, without rugged or broken points. In 
the months of July and August the appearance of this part 
of the county is highly picturesque. The varied colours 
which present themselves to the eye of the traveller are 
peculiarly striking. The redness of the natural soil in the 
fallows, the vivid gxeso of the tomip fields, and the yellow 
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are at preeent the only ones from which ores are extracted 
In this ndghbourhood. The working of these hiUB f 6t 
minerals is very andent. There appears no doubt that 
the BomaoB were engaged in this business during their 
oeoapation of this oonntry, as the remains of their mining 
implements have been found in that neighbourhood. 
These curiosities may be seen at the Somersetshire Archsdo- 
logical Society's Museiun at Taunton. Boman coins have 
also been found under the refuse of the mines of Brendon. 
This range attains a height of 1,210 feet above the sea, 
and has lately acquired importance by the disooyery in it 
of a valuable vein of carbonate of iron, a mineral em- 
ployed in the manufacture of steel, and hitherto obtained 
chiefly from Silesia. The lode is now worked by the 
Ebbw Vale Company, who have constructed a railway 
to Watohet, to enable them to ship to Wales. 

TbiB noble range of hills form the Southern and Western 
boundaries of the Yale of Taunton Deane, and divide 
Somerset from Devonshire. Their formation is entirely 
different from those which have already been mentioned. 
They are mostly of the *' green sand" formation, and are 
noted for the large quantity of water they contain. It 
seems almoet a paradox to find the tops of many of these 
hills quite boggy, caused from the large number of 
springs they contain. Many of the streams that water 
the Vale of Taunton Deane come from this source. The 
Taunton Water Company derive their soft bright liquid 
from these hills. On the Devonshire side it would appear 
that the water supply is still greater, for within about 
seven miles of Taunton are the spring-heads of three of 
the rivers which water that beautiful county, namely, the 
Cuhne, the Otter, and the Yarty, all near the '* Holmen 
Olavel Inn," on the BlagdonHill, South-west of Taunton. 
On these hills are found large quantities of flint, most 
useful to roadmakers; also, beautiful sand and gravel, 
of great service to builders and gardeners. Nor must we 
forget the numerous Barrows that are spread about. 
Some of them are of considerable extent; but further par- 
ticulars will be found on these matters under the chapter 
*' Earthworks." Green sand fossils of great rarity have 
been found on the Blackdown hills. The Bomans had an 
encampment on these heights. A bronze figure was lately 
found there. Tlie barrows already referred to, and the 
various encampments and fossils of the Blaokdowns, well 
deserve further investigation. The Wellington Monument 
stands on the borders of Somerset and Devonshire. 



TbB taas ){liU$ Stmth td Vmmiau. 

The hills about Stoke, Thurlbear, Staple, and Wsst 
Hatch may probably be considered as portions of the 
Blackdowns ; but as they are of a somewhat detached 
and of altogether a different formation, we have classified 
them separately. These hills are most useful to the inhabi- 
tants of this neighbourhood, from the large supplies of 
lime, building and paving-stone they yield. 

lias is the name of a peculiar formation consisting of 
thick, argillaceous deposits, which constitute the base on 
which the oolitic series repose. The word hat is of 
English origin, and is said to be derived from a provincial 
pronunciation of the word layert. The upper portion of 
these deposLts, including about two-thirds of their total 
depth, consists of beds of a deep-blue marl, containing 
only a few irregular limestone beds. In the lower portion 
the limestone beds increase in frequency, and assume the 
peculiar aspect which characterizes the lias, presenting a 
series of thin, stony beds, separated by narrow, argilla- 
ceous partings ; so that the quarries of this rook at a 
distance assume a striped and riband-like appearance. 
These limestone beds, when purest, contain ninety per 
cent, of carbonate of lime; the residue consisting, appa- 
rentiy, of alumine, iron, and silex. In places where these 
beds are less pure, alumine of course abounds. The blue 
lias, which contains much iron, affords a strong lime, dis- 
tinguished by its property of setting under water. The 
white lias takes a polish, and may be used for the purposes 
of lithography. The lias clay often occurs in the form of 
soft slate or shale, which divides into very thin iamiruSt 
and is frequentiy much impregnated with bitumen and 
iron pyrites ; in consequence of which, when laid in heaps 
with fagots, and once ignited, it will continue to bum 
slowly until the iron pyrites are wholly decomposed. laaf 
day is impregnated with a large dose of common salt, and 
sulphate of magnesia and soda ; in consequence of which 
springs of water rising through it contain these salts in 
solution. The lias is remarkable for the number and 
variety of its organic remains, among which are numerous 
diambered univalves, bivalves, certain spedes of fish and 
vertebral «t^niTnii.1g allied to the order of lizards, some of 
which are of enormous size. The ichthyosaurus, one of 
these, has the orbit of its eye ten inches long and seven 
broad; and the pledosaurus, of whidi five spedes have 
been found, measures twenty feet in length. This rock 
also embraces, in some instances, bones of the turtie, 
fossil wood, and jet. The most valuable mineral sub- 
stanoee obtained from it are water-setting lime and alum 
shale. 
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The Bey. W. A. Jonet saoceeded in discoTering on the 
hUlB behind Stoke St. ICaxy fonil renuuns of a very large 
ichthyoeaoms, which were collected and depoeited in the 
Museum of the Somersetahire ArchsBological Society. 



(Further particulars will be found in the aooonnt of Stoika 
pariah.) The waten from these hUls haTe the power of 
petrifying stones or wood oyer which they flow. 



The iSiumtmik pUs, &t>. 




To see sveet soeaes romaatie, 

Need we no pilgrimage ; 
The yiews from old grey Qaaatoek' 

Qraoe the historic page. 
And westwaid still, the pictimsqae 

Inspires the minstrel's strains ; 
For there primeval Natnie, 

In lovely spLendoor reigns; 
For Nature there magnificent. 

In loTdy splendour reigns. 

How beautiful the prospeot ! 

These old baronial lands 
Bleep in the sunlit radianoe. 

WaiMsy of feudal bands. 
Erst from those ancient battlements 

Besounding to the shore. 
Was beard by ancient idueftains 

And warrior knights of yore ; 
Brave were those noble chieftahu^— 

The wanior knights of yore. 

Hie Quantook Hills are a heathery range extending from 
the North of Tannton, towards the sea, at an elevation of 
from 1,000 to 1,100 feet, rising to 1,270 feet in Will's Neck, 
the highest point. They are steep on the Western side, but 
on the Eastern the declivities are more gradual, descending 
into winding, romantic valleys, such as those of the Seven 
Wells and the Hunters* Combe, favourite scenes of Words- 
worth and Coleridge when they resided iu their younger 
days at Stowey and Alf oxton. 

The chain is mainly composed of the Devonian or grau- 
wacke slate, which is islanded, as it were, in the new red 
sandstone forming the vales which surround it. 

Quantoekf the etymology of which range of hills, com- 
iir^<nifiing such an extent of prospect both by sea and land, 
some wit of the past century endeavoured to deduce from 
Quantum ab hoe. The word Quantock, however, is more 
properly supposed to be derived from the Celtic Chcaniog 
—that is, abounding in openings. This range of hills is 
about fifteen mQes in length by four in breadth, extending 
from North Petherton and West Monkton on the East, to 
Bast Qoantoxhead and St. Audries on the West. Its 
highes summits are Cothelstone Will's Neck, and Banes- 
borough. From Will's Neck particularly the prospect is 
exceedingly rich and extensiye. On the South stretches 
the vale of Taunton Deane, carpeted with the most luxu- 
riant foliage of ehn, beech, and oak, studded with villages 
and fair churches, and bounded by the blue line of Blagdon, 
or Blaokdown, on which the Wellington Cdunm stands 



And there the prinoely YK'^tf'fi^nf 

By battle's proud array, 
And by paternal kindness 

Lang held distinguished sway. 
There, too, the pilgrims holy 

Aye found a welcome meet, 
And saints put off their — »»^*i« 

To rest their weary feet ; 
There saints put off their sandals 

To rest their weary feet 

Fsr as the eye enchanted 

SurveyB, the aureate sheen 
Now lightens every dwelling 

In peacefulncas serene. 
Oh I choice the gifts of Nature 

Thai so divinely drest 
This fair expanse of beauty^— 

The glory of the West I 
This fkir expanse of beavty— 

Hie glory of the West t 

boldly prominent. Towards the East there are a number 
of inferior summits, amongst which the triple knoUs of 
Montacute, wrapped in their vests of evergreen, are y^rj 
conspicuous. Northward, there is the indented coast of 
Wales, separated by the intervening Channel, with its two 
rooky islets of the Flat and Steep Holmes, and the whola 
If endip range, in the undulations of which may bo 
glimpsed, at iatervals, the line of Wraxall Down stretohlng 
behind tiU it terminates in the misty point of Portishead« 
Turning to the West, a sea of miniature mountains meets 
the climber's gaze— WiUett, Brendon, Treborough, and 
Nettiecombe, with old Dunkery in the background, tossing 
up its heathy head, a yeiy mountain-monarch, to the hei^t 
of nearly 2,000 feet above the waters of Porlock Bay, of 
which he stands the guardian, and who, with his Exmoor 
brethren, terminates the landscape, all beyond being «^i™ 
doud and misty vapour. But the glory of Quanto(± is, 
after all, its almost countiess combes— towards the East 
more luxuriant and richly wooded— towards the West 
wilder and more majestic in their character, with " heath 
and fern all waving wide," and " cold greystone" darting 
up at intervals amidst the tufted grass. Xnclimlnng Biok- 
noUer gorge, carpeted with mountain fern, some 800 feet 
high, till the purple heather brightens into a blushing 
border higher up, a yeiy slight stretch of imagiwo^'/^^ 
would fix you in " Bob Boy*s country" or the wilder 

TTigtilA.fnl«. 

Frequently among the Quantooks, indeed all oyer tha 
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county, we meet with a genuiDe British word — " cwm," a 
▼alley. At the foot or opening of one of the combes on 
the Qoantocka we find a etrildng British name in Trea- 
combe, which is composed of *' Tre-is-cwm" — " the 
dwelling beneath, or at the foot of the vale ;*' and the hill 
at the head of another cwm is called Buncombe Hill, 
which is no other than the British Ben-cwm, the vale 
head. 

^e great number, comparatively, of deep dells, almost 
Mnftwtiting to ravines, which open among the Quantoeks 
towards the Bristol Ghannel, and thus ''divide" the 
range of hills, would probably give rise to their andent 
name. 

The county of Somerset to the Welsh population of the 
Principality, even now, is known by no other name than 
Ghrlad-yr-hav. Bat in Welsh this word hav (which in 
Havren is, doubtieos, identical with av, the root of Avon, 
a river) likewise means summer ; and Ghvlad-yr-hav 
therefore admits of being translated either the " land 
on the shores of the Havren," or " the summer land." 

The early Saxons, who named the county, would seem 
to have chosen the more obvious, but less correct trans- 
lation, and hence the county bears the name of Somerset. 

A very prominent feature as are the Qoantock Hills in 
our county, the stranger on a nearer acquaintance will not 
be disappointed, for few districts offer greater attractions 
to the lovers of Nature, whether as regards varied scenery, 
or the magnificent prospects from their summits. Seen 
from a distance, they present, with the exception of the 
height we have mentioned, a gentiy undulating outline, 
and from the South-eastern extremity are divided into 
distant ridges, spread out in the form of a fan, having one 
extremity at North Petherton, and the other at West 
Monkton, with a gradual slope to the alluvial lands below. 
On the Eastern side lateral branches spread out from the 
main range, thus forming the beautiful valleys called 
combes ; on the Western side the descent is much more 
rapid. 

Payne says that the Quantoeks are true Devonian rocks, 
and that the unmeaning and most unsatisfactory word, 
** Grauwacke," should be given up as applying to them. 

The native of these parts, or the tourist who has a soul 

for the beautiful and grand, may well exclaim with a local 

poet, especially when returning from a long journey, or a 

long visit— 

" Oh SomeBHt I tlty hflls and plains, 

Dear as the life-blood of my yeins, 
Linked vrith the shades of days gone by, 
The very apple of my eye." 

A few years ago the Somersetshire Arohsological Society 

virited the Gothelstone Hills, when the Bev. P. Warre, one 




of the learned secretaries and a near resident, gave an 
interesting account*of the view to be seen from that lofty 
and beautiful hill. We have made a few extracts from 
the reverend gentieman's description : — 

Gothelstone lb of great extent, of varied character, and ex- 
treme beauty. It is bounded on the East by the long ridge of 
Mendip, on the West by theheightsof Brendon, on the South 
by Blagdon, and on the North by the Severn Sea, beyond 
which appears the coast of Wales ; while to the South- 
west, at times, may be seen Haldon, and even the peaks 
or tors on Dartmouth. It embraces a variety of extent 
hardly to be equalled in the South or Weet of England ; 
but its beauty is not its only charm. Its boundaries in- 
clude many spots of historical interest, which it will be our 
endeavour on the present occasion to point out. 

Several of the mountain strongholds of these early 
nations in sight— Worle Hill, Hamdon, Neroche, El- 
worthy and Danesborough — are all crowned with military 
works of early extinct nations, all of whom were soon to 
fall under the irresistible power of the Bonum armies. 

« During 400 years of Boman occupation, no doubt the 
inhabitants of the district before us partook of that oivili- 
flition, and admixture of Boman blood, which converted 
the Barbarian Gelt into the polished Bomanized Briton. 
The British foss-way leading from Bath to Seaton was 
adopted by the Bomans, and became one of their great 
highways. Gadbury, Ham Kill and Neroche were occu- 
pied by their troops. The mines of Mendip and Brendon 
were extensively worked, and even on Blackdown there 
have been found traces of mining operations. Villas have 
been discovered at Pitney, Goker, Gombe St. Nicholas, 
and, without doubt, existed in many other places. Boman 
coins have been found from time to time, particularly at 
Gonquest, immediately below us, and at Holway, a littie 
beyond Taunton, at both which places large deposits of 
money have been disoovered — ^those at Gonquest in such 
numbers, and in such a perfect state of preservation, as to 
render it probable that a mint existed there ; in confirma- 
tion of which, some years ago several large balls or lumps 
of metal resembling lead, probably the debased silver so 
often used in the Boman coinage, are said to have been 
found there, though I have not as yet succeeded in tracing 
any of them." 

The Quantock WBb are fuU of interest. A Boman 
camp was discovered on them a few years ago. This great 
people also worked mines on these hills. Some of their 
mining implements were disoovered here a short time since, 
and were deposited in the Museum of the Somersetshire 
Archnological Society at Taunton. Gave knives have also 
been found in hut circles in the same neighbourhood* 
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the greenfland of Blagdon, were in the long and distant 
fatnre. The eea of the Devonian period stretched on over 
a great ^part of South Wales, extending over France, 
Germany and Bnssia. The shores of that sea nearest to 
the volcanic island wonld probably be the higMands of 
the silorian rocks in Cardiganshire and North Wales. 

In the midst of this waste of waters we will endeavour 
to picture to ourselves this volcanic island, possibly alone, 
or forming a link in a chain of volcanoes stretching West- 
ward. The usual accompaniments of volcanic action — ^the 
lava, the cinder, the dust, and all the thousand chemical 
adds, &c., scattering death and destruction around to 
whatever form of life the sea of that period maintained. In 
time the violence of the volcanic power would expend itself . 
A gradual depression of the bed of the sea would follow. 
The island which had been upheaved would gradually sink 
under the water level. Meanwhile all the agencies of at- 
mospheric action, including the most powerful decompo- 
sing agents which abound in connection with eruptions of 
this character, in the air and in the water, would be carry- 
ing on the work of disintegration. Bit by bit the island 
would melt away, and along its sides on the sea depths 
would be deposited, mixed with earthy and chemical mat- 
ter held in suspension or in solution, the strata oV* volcanic 
ash," which seem to present themselves on both sides of 
the quarry. 

At length the Devonian sea would resume its wonted 
quiet and peaceful aspect, and beds of fine sand and 
slime wotdd be deposited one after the •other. Coral reefs, 
Budi as produce the rich madrepore of Over Stowey and 
Doddington, would spring into being, and spread beneath 
the Bur&bce of the shallow seas the rich carpet of 
zoophjrtic life of varied form and gorgeous hue, such as 
may stOl be seen in tropical climes. Layer ux)on layer, 
bed upon bed, through countless ages — ^thus it grew, until 
even the Quantock hills themselves represent a deposit 
now within sight of little less than 5,000 feet ! But the 
strata, instead of lying as they were deposited, stand 
almost on end, or inclining at a great angle. 

There are many questions which occur to the mind in 
connexion with the hypothesis we have now advanced, 
which can be fully answered only by the testimony of 
rocks that lie thousands of feet below the present surface. 
But the crust of the earth is not so easily cut through as 
the skin of an orange ; and when we consider that the 
small and almost imperceptible inequalities on the surface 
of the orange bear a much larger proportion to the whole 
bulk than do the loftiest mountains to the diameter of the 
earth, we are quite prepared to understand and appreciate 
the difficulties which often surround the geologist in his 



investigations. Yet, guided by sound prindplee of reason- 
ing and generalisation, the man of science is often able to 
see clearly with the mental eye that which is physically 
far removed beyond his ken, and with confidence to trace 
the order of events in the history of the earth which are 
but dimly seen through the long vista of ages axnid the 
dawn of life. 

While treating of volcanoes so near this place as the 
Quantock hills, it may possibly have occurred to some 
whether the same horrifying eruptions which now 
terrify those who dwell upon the dopes of Etna and 
Vesuvius would ever pour destruction and death over the 
fertile i plains of Taunton Deane. What has been once 
may be again ; and he is a bold man who will say it is 
impossible. At the same time, there is not the slightest 
apprehension of such a catastrophe ; and if an estate 
standing over the very crater of the extinct volcanoes on 
Quantock should be offered, we would advise them to 
accept the offer without hesitation, and to occupy and 
enjoy it in peace. In case this good fortune should not 
befal them, our next advice is, to avail themselves of the 
first opportunity which the summer days present to 
explore this beautiful district, to enjoy the glorious pros- 
pects which Willsneck and Danesborough afford, and to 
gamine for themselves some of the thousand phenomena 
of Nature which reveal the wonders of the past and the 
marvellous blessings of the present. 

**QOf look through Menie Englande: 
Of all the ghires you there may see, 

Oh ! the fairest is green Somemet, 
The flower of all the West Countrie." 

Old Ballad. 

On a fine day, when the atmosphere is dear, the views 
to be obtained from these glorious old hills are most exten- 
sive and beautiful. To thoroughly appreciate and enjoy 
them, the visitor must not confine his observation entirely 
to one point or station, but should roam from peak to peak 
as fancy or inclination prompts. Willsneck, near Crow- 
combe, is said to be the very best spot for a single view ; 
but this place is too far West forour present purpose. We 
therefore propose to conduct our readers to Cothelstone 
and Broomfield, and then attempt to give an epitome of 
the lovely and extensive prospect which lies before us, de- 
tailing in order the various places of interest as they 
appear. We would here remark that most of the places 
named in the following description may be observed by 
those who have good sight without the aid of a glass. 
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provided, «■ bofore Noiuked, that the &tnio*phera ii dear. 
Of OOUM K powBcfol tolsiKope vill HUM mateiully unat 
in the obaerratioii. 

A UtUs to the South ol the Bound Tower and tha 
dump at tn« on (he top ol Cothelstoue, U u good & 
■pot u WB know to command the prospect oa the Soath 
kmil W«t, and BiDOmflold will give the North and East. 

We may be reminded of the deecription qf the view from 
then hilla given by the Bev. F. Wsrre, aa publidied in the 
Piooeediuga of the Someraelshire Aicheologioal Society ; 
but tha account given by that learned gentleman refen 
almort entirely to paat and antiquarian aubjeote, and con- 
■equently may not intereit every reader. While exploring 
the Quanloclu, the traveller should not fail to aee Holwell 
Cavern, In the pariah of Broomfleld, between that village 
and Gnmore. It ii lituated in a valley, ia a natural cave 
in the limeatone rock, and oontauu some beautiful itAlao- 
titea, and othar dmilar objeota. An intei««ting account 
haa been giveo of it by the late celebiSitad Andrew Crone, 
tha «]eotriaian. It will be loond puUliahed in one of the 
Tolumea of the Someraetahire Natural History Society 
above referred to. 

An interesting little book haa lately been written by 
Hr. John Draper, entitled " Somerwil; and the Severn Sea," 
in which that gentleman haa givea wme good veraea on tha 
■ubject before na. We extract from it the following 
qnotationi, and would recommend oar rsadera to procure 
the book for themaalvea, promiiaug them that it will afford 
them ooniidarable information on local topica, written in 
an eaiy and pleasing ityte:~ 

We stood on QiuiibK^— from whose loftr btow 

A ^oriDus vale is seen on eiUw aide ; 
When Tone, to blead with Psiret, gUdeth slmr, 
Wbile Ssrem sea-vaid nils his npld tide. 

When stutety srgadai, with pnuunu gtf. 

Bearing the world's rich (tea«ure«,sied«aried; 
While Cambria's coast B^eains with the maninB lar, 
And BiDantain4el^ts bejroud fade IntadisUooe gtajr. 
Edv, CO tbtss hills, our spirit doth njcioe, 

like yon up-springing Istk. all bliss, to be ; 
InwanUx linging with a quiet voios, 

^nd musinff upoD all we bear and see : — 

Annnd lu liss the wodd's epiloms - 
Towns, cOlag. hsmlsis, nUsges, and spina ; 

All that lor irtiish we climb, or bead the kneo 



le heaveolT beauty msy disoemM be. 



Our readers will flrat turn and look in a Nortberiy direc- 
tion, which they will easily find by glaodng at the distant 
waters of the Bristol Channel until they discnn the Steep 
and Flat Holmes i''i"'^i A good teleaoope may enable 
them to see th* Qovemment tortifloafiona lately emoted 
there, and the lighthouae whiohia there situated. Directly 
beyond, on the Welsh coast, may be seen tha buy port of 
Caidiil, and the Fenarth Boada, in which nnrabarleaa 
veeeels and steamers are riding at anchor. Here is also 
another ligbUiousej so that tha town of Cardiff may be 
found on a dear night as well as by day. 

Lookiug below as, we may observe Spaxton, Ovtc 
Stowey and Ifathar Stowey. Need we remind the viutor 
tJiat the latter was the tavoorite teeort of several of our 
gteateat modem poets r It ia aaid that Colaridge gathwed 

legcttda collected in this neighbourhood : 

Then Is a spot whotoBthe eye doth rest. 

The poet^s tje, gasing entianc'd siound ; 
Which he, all-aloqueat, with many a guset 

Of Idndnd spirit, mdfTtd olsssio gTOund. 

Hark yongmy tower, that sbadowy alms smnnad, 
l^ien Stowey lies ; — ajDid whose rursl bowen 

Tha lotty baid a lowly msnaioa found ; 
And 'u»th its lime-lne's ihsde, mid garden flow'rs, 
Qe aan^ his "stately songs," and lived his happier homs. 

Bouthey and Wordsworth were also oooaaioual vimtoca to 
this beautilul viUaga. Near the sea ia the fine old tower 
of Stoke-Couniy, a well-known landmark to navigators ot 
the Channel, and which belongs to the Merchant Tm- 
tureraol Bristol, who have lately oontribnted hnndaamely 
towards the restoration of tha church and tower. Stoka- 
Courcy waa formerly a market town and plaoe of omaidcr- 
able note. It poesesaed a fine old castle, the eaiiy aeat of 
the De Courcy family, and retomed member* to Parlia- 
ment. A memorable battle was fought here in A.D. U6i 
between the Saxons and the Dauea. 

By turning a little to the East, on the ri^kt, we can 
plainly see the mouth of the rivar Parrot, the aanda and 
houaea of the rising town of Bumham, and the railway to 
Wells. The two liKhthousea on the sanda ai« al«o deadj 



The stoTf of tiie past nith pnUX scan. 
And leam deep wisdnn, "■'"g'-' with didi^t : 
Hen Katore'a volome qmad befcm his sight— 

Woods, stnams, fair valliee. snd the mighty sea ; 
On CDBl«mplatian's wing hs gains the tieight. 



r town or dly folk m»y flee, 

WRh winds snd wsvta hold joyous oosnpa 
In penslTB mood with Heditstjoo paoe. 
Or ]<xa roang liberty, unfettered, in the rai 



=J* 



FnrtliBr oft may be •aan 'Bieaa Dowii, latolj fortifisd at 
OoTBmmeiit ezpenae. Bdkind the Down ii the large and 
flouiuliiiig toim of 'Weeton-Baper-Mare, with its beaati- 
fol temeeK andohurdin, backed up b^ the celebrated old 
bill called Worle Camp, an andent nod eiceedinglr in- 
teieatmg fortiflcation, which will well repa; a vtiit. 

Bri^t nnfled Oie nm open tali WMtoD Doir, 
And Uie glad waten duu'd uomid ha b>r< 

A* (khu UBtitona-blmdi'd promcmtorT'i Incnr 
AonMlta ipnadlngaaoda tbtj bent thsir way. 



When (mioui Flood and dener Temp«t m 



talar. 



Snlj^lljBeem'd the bouno^erReasoTfl*! paths to glide. 
StxU farther on ii the once celebrated WoodBpriag Prioi;. 
Full particDlara of thii noted spot may be read in Oie 
published Plooeedingi of the Sometset Aroheaalogical 
Socie^. Below oa liea the little village of Charlincb, 
which obtuned a paesiiig celebrity from the doing* of 
those strange people, "lliePiincBitea." Between this place 
and the river may be seen the once wall-known and tar- 
famed Cannington, whose priory was among those seized 
by the unprindpled Henry Vlll., and whose annals have 
lately been recorded by that noted antiquarian, the Ber. 
Thomas Hugo. A ^anoe may also be obtained of Enmora 
Caatie, for many years the lordly seat of the Malst family. 
The visitor will, by a slight tnni to the li^ht, now see the 
beautiful swre of Bridfrwater, the busy port and ships, and 
the Bristol and Exeter Bailway. Bridgwater is a town of 
oonsideiable autiqaity, and formerly possessed a strong 
castle, erected in the r«gn of Henry II. Near the Seat- 
gate was a rich eoll«^, dedioatad to St. John. There was 
alsoaptiory of QreyFriaiB. Lelaud statee that there was, 
in addition to the foregmng, a ho^tal for lepers. Bridg- 
water has sufFered ooosiderably on several oooaadons ban 
dvil commotion. It is now a bustling and thriving port 
and town, and dsrivea ita principal importance from the 
Toanufactme of day goods and Bath bricks, vriiidi are 
exported to all park of the world. The railway works of 
the Bristol and Exeter Company also increase its wealth 
and bniinaes. 

Faning the eye over the flat m°T«h<»» around Wedmora 
aod Hark, the cdebrated rocks known as the Cheddar 
Clitbmay be obeerved; and those intsreatedin the geology 
Of Qiis part of the country should visit these Bxtraordinaiy 
ptaoet. A good aooonnt of them may b* found in "Butter's 
DelineAlions" of Parts of Somerset. 

It Ii a wOd and woudrbns sotsie. Down lift, 
Traa his mde forehead ta his rocky feet, 

Stii^ ttie bold monntiiii It's tbat ImfDl dIS :— 
Xhen dnad Sablimity hath ta-SB bar seat, 



Taking a pasaiug glance at the Folden Hills, behind 
whidi is the fine, andent dty of Wells, near Q\e glorious 
old llendips, we call our readers' attention to a well* 
known landmark, crowned with a lofty tower. We allude 
to Olaatonbnry Tor, and need we say we are now upon 
hoi; ground. For CHntories Qlastonbury Abbey was noted, 
far and wide, for ite priuoely hospitality and hdn^y 
raveniiee, and is even now glorious in ita very ruins. Tlie 
Isle of Avelon, or the Glassy Island, will for ever be the 
tuTonrite resort of 



And on that B|iot, whsefDnkmeialnitaad, 



ConvBrted. the]' OUT oolr Ood adoed; 
While, itill inenuing, gfteat their nerobefs gnWj 
■ Tai Truth from Heaven spread, wide Certhe Und, Uks ds* I 
Then, by Hibernia's tntdaiy Bsiat 

In aft«r.timB, thedtstfua'dAhbey voee^ 
And with it wealth, and power wiUiont leatraiot, 

Thon^ fits UMunm'd, and enth't inteinil thiuss 
iMed ern with the dost i 



Tetsti 



minghoi 






irds, the eye re 






■ pUin where once England's sons met in dvil warfare. 
Sedgemoor will not soon be forgotten in the Weat ot 
Unhand, nor the gallant and anfortunsite Duke of lion- 
mouth. Out reader* have already been told in an earliar 
chapter that the whole of these plains wen oooecoiv vd 
by the sea, and that the titlee of the villages stiU bear 
taatimony to this tact. 

Tet tten hath beso, when ron axpaniiTa plain. 
Mow verdaat, totm'd a broad lake's ooiy bed— 

Whaaoe CHasbn's prinoelr Abbofi board vu ipnad. 
And moithe on fast.days deUcately fed. 
Hhi to theie favDu'd honulB the cygnet conw, 
ThebKoD nnna ita ihoie wis sa 



On the borders of the flat country may be seen the beau- 
tiful tower et the charoh of North Petherton, and its 
pretty TiUage, once a town of far gnatac importanoa. 

Turning stm a little mora to the ri^t, we now look dna 
Bast, where t^flntplaos that dsmaada om attmtfan Is 
the romantie spot eaUed the King'a Olitb— a daft on Ois 
Vorth nda of Oia Qnaatooki of singular beau^. ^le 
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little towers of Thurlozton and St. Miohaol'i Church next 
may attract notice; and jnst beyond the latter is a spot 
well known throughout the length and breath of these 
islands, where the Great Alfred lay concealed in the little 
Isle of Athelney, at the confluence of the riyers Panet 
and Tone. This spot may easily be recognised by the 
remains of the old tower of the ruined church of Borough- 
bridge, seated on its curious and steep little hilL 

Between the Furet and the Tone, 
Bemote from towns, secuxe and lone, 
Embower'd o'er with alder-wood, 
And bordered by the spreading flood— 
At least, 'twas so in elder-day— 
Boee the green iale of Athelney. 
The deer were seen amidst the brake. 
The fish to leap upon the lake ; 
Among the sedge the heron stirr'd. 
The wild dnok o'er the waters whirr'd ; 
And wandering beeves sweet pasture found 
Upon that rich allurisl fnt>und ;— 
While one — apart ftom. other men — 
Who dwelt upon that Island ihen. 
Was— happier lot might well not be— 
A neatherd, with his family ; 
And food, and shelter for his head. 
King Alfred found beneath his shed ; 
Bepayu^ for his homely fare. 
By sharing in the herdnoan's care. 

Still further beyond are the ancient towns of Langport 
and Somerton, the former considered to have been well 
known to the Bomans. It is seated on the confluence of 
the riyers Parret and Ivel, and is now noted for its inun- 
dations, hanging chapel, and paying-stones. The latter 
place was formerly the county town, and is said by some 
to haye giyen the name to this shire. Among the con- 
spicuous objects in this part of our yiew will be obseryed 
the monument of Burton Fynsent, on the hill oyerlooking 
the North Guiry Moors. 

Here, raised to friendship, still unscath'd, doth stand. 
With emblematic flame aspired to heaven, 

That noble monument, upon the land. 
By private wealth to public virtue graven : — 
Though o'er its head the threatening stonn hath driven. 

And Avarice would barter it at will ; 
Long may it be by lightning's shaft unriven, 

And patriot oonservers guard it still— 

Memorial of the men who dwelt on Pynsent's hill ! 

Just beyond is the pretty village of Curry Biyel, with its 
flne old church and tower ; and still further the remains of 
the once-celebrated Muchelney Abbey, for ages the seat of 
hospitality and lecuruing. 

O beauteous scenes t remote from all the din 
And strife that stir the distant world around ; 

Promoten of that peace which dwells within, — 
Once more we greet your unfrequented ground : 
like some lone deer, that late hath ta'en awound. 

And flies to deeper shades to find its rest ; 
So mid these quiet vales my heart hath found 

IVeedom from ills that noisier haunts infest ; 

While friendship poors its balm to soothe the troubled breast. 



IVom Hamden's height descending— by the side 
Of Panet's devious stxeam aaon we sixay ; 

Whose gentle waters through rich meadows ^ds. 
Unto, with Ivel's mJugliug on their way. 
They ilow around the moors of Mudieiney : 

Where still the musing wanderer may see 
That ruin'd Abbey, famous in its day, 

Which, for deep crime, if pardon there might be, 

In penxtenee was rais'd to God and pletj. 

A thousand years, save one brief century. 
Have pass'd since then— yet still the gentle air 

Plays round that andent pile as wooingly, 
As though the storms of Time had n^er beentfasM 
While loving Natore shows her tendereat oare 

Towards all aged things— throwing her green 
Dark-ivied manUe o'er the lone and hue, 

And gives such beauty to each fading scene. 

As makes us scarce regret the splendour that hath 



Just under the base of our hiU may be disoemed the 
yillage of Emgston, with its fine old tower ; Hesteroomhe, 
for years the seat of the Warra family; Gheddon Fiti- 
paine, with its ancient and unassuming tower ; also tiiat 
of West Monkton, considered by many one of the finest 
in this part of the country. Further off is Durston, near 
which is the site of the once far-famed MonasteEy of 
Buckland, of which not a stone now remains. 

AnissQentnowI Silent the bell. 
That, heard from the old ivied tonet hjgh, 

Wam'd the cowl'd brother from his mMitfgh t oeD. 
Silent the Vesper chant,~the litany, 

Besponsive to the organ ! Scattered lie 
The wrecks of the proud pile. 

The beautiful towers of North Curry aafl Stoke St, 
GJregoiy will also be visible, surrounded by the maah 
lands, with their regular rows of dwarf trees and open 
ditches. Turning a little more towards the South, we 
shall observe the beautiful bimg iTig woods of Hatch 
Beauchamp; and at a considerable distance beyond we 
may possibly catch a glimpse of the old Boman camp of 
HamdenHin. 

Hera, like an eagle from his eyrie, gaaed 
The Boman victor o'er that ample ground ; 

Whence oft, when danger press'd, the beacon Ulaaed, 
And spread th' alann from camp to camp aroond: 
And here, at eve, the trumpet^a brasen sound 

Startled the traveller on his lonely way ; 
As up that steep the tramping cohort wound, 

Betoming from the forage or the fray— 

»Twas thus in ages past-^iow peaceful 'tis to-day ! 

We shall probably also notice the steam of the train on 
the Chard Railway, threading its way towards Bminster. 
Carrying the eye stiU farther on, we may catch the 
rite, or posribly the haze and smoke, of Ciewkeme. 

O'er Panet's infant stream— upon the brow 

Of Hamdou's lofty hill, at length, we stood ; - 
O what a glorious prospect open'd now. 
Of coltur'd fields, rich meads, and waving wood ;— 
And, far beyond, the ^eam of Severn's flood;—' 




J 



Laa-ring TumtOD, withifs collega, Tillaa, and other 
bnndiiigs, we abaerre bahind it the prstt/ hills of Stoke 
St. Mary, Oichan] Woods, imd Pickeiidge, backed np by 
the rtDl higher groiuid ot Staple Fitzpaiue and Corland, 
Uie whole crowned by that well-known and Delebrated 
■pot sailed Castle-Neroche, oooe the ationghold or camp 
of the early inhabitanta ot Hub neighbourhood. 
He who may wando- o'er these hitls, will stead. 

And gaie, Nenehe, from off thy lofty tmw ; 
And be win look o'er all the lorelr laud. 

tTntfl bis heart irith admlntioa rIov ; 

Bnt mocton tliat bm'd vale which lips belowl 
nun tn the meadon rich and orcbaids tab, 

BoHath whose shade the <dd and j'oan; repair, 
WhUe plentroDs boaid) aboimd, and geaams hesita sie Jim, 
StiH beyond, bat out of ri^t, lie the old boroughs ot 
Cbard and Lyme Begis, the latter boonded hy the Bngliah 

Between oar point of obaerration and the town ot 



caimnoa, with the high lands ot Langfoid Heathfleld, 
crowned with ita ohnrch and tower; beyond whioh lie 
Kittdsfopd, Thom St. MarRaret, and Bnnnington, boonded 
by the hille of Devonshire. 

Still moring aroimd to the right, we oheerTa the hilli 
■uiToiinding the Witelee. Valley-otharwiae TTivelieoombe 
— bonndedbytheBrendoaa. Nearer may be disoemed the 
towers o( Fjtxbead and Aahpiioiv, the beautifal Tallay of 
flowers, and the remdenoe of the late Sidney Smllh. At 
Combe Florey we may nottoe the ateam of the niahmg 
train winding between the onmenraa little hills, with iti 
load from Watohet to TanntMi. 

We are now among the moontaine, and the praapeot, 
though romantic and baautitul, is not so oilendye, nor 
have we many towns, villagoa, or placw of ii 
point oat. 

Up steep emtxrwo'd banks uoatdlDg Oaw— 
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Where, like a rolliiiy sea, afar expand 
AHemate h .i^Tht and hollow— while between 

Tbeir feru-dad dopea that gnraoe the eterOe land. 
Some gentle atzeamlet makes each TaUe^ green ; 
And singB a joyous song, to cheer the dreaiy soeoe. 

O bcmnteoos Nature ! wheresoever we rove, 

Howerer bare and lone the spot may be, 
Some object will be there to daim oar lore, 

Some foot-prints of perrading Deity : 

Wide spreads the gloomy waste without a tree, 
Tflt from its torf the sweet thyme breatheth nigh { 

iknd theshy flock, half-wild, doth wander free- 
While on its summits you may oft descry 
The red-deer's antler'd head stand out against the sky. 

The dhuiches of Brompton Balph and Hmsh Champ- 
flower, SMhted izpon hills, may attract attention; but 
Tolland and Glatworthy will be out of sight. Among 
theae hilb rises the Tone, which wends its modest way 
among snofa fnne, broom, and ferns, as the artist and lover 
•( Nature glny in. Directly below lie the fine old ohnzxdi 
and tower of Lydeard St. Lawrence, and to the West the 
« Boyal Forest of Esnora:," where are the sources of the 
rivers Exe and Barle. 

Among the NaXads of the lonely moor, 

That make sweet musio fen: the poet's ear,— 
As from their founts the rapid waters pour,— 

The young Exe danoeth on with current clear :— 

Along its winding course we follow near, 
Down the wild waste, and Terdant dale, until 

Winsf ord's gray tower and village-roofs appear, 
On each side dielter'd by a wooded hlU, 
Where all, the vsUey throu|^ save Isoa*s stream, is stitt. 

And there, retired, mid cottage-homes, you find 

A welcome rest, dose by a brooklet's side ; 
inth shadowy elma before, and hills behind— 

In prettier spot one would not wish to bUte 

The sultry hours that mark a Summer's tide ^-- 
Bare dotti the angler come, and slowly stray 

By the greso banks, where shadowy waten glide; 
WItii well-dinembled fly the trout betray ~ 
Then 'neatli the *' Boyal Oak" wear out the pleasant day. 

StiU working round towards the North, may be seen the 
high bills behind Minehead ; and we now catch a glimpi»o 
of the blue waters of Porlock Bay, on the Bristol Channel 
or Severn Sea. We also get a peep of Dunster, with its 
fine old Castle, the residence of the LuttreiUs, but formerly 
of the De Mohuns. Looking over or between the well- 
knowii land-mark, the Cnnigar Hill, crowned with its 
tower, we have an unlimited view of the broad Atlantic, 
with Hb sailing vessds, steamers, and numerous fishing- 
boats. 

Then onward 6'er that aoantain-iange we tread. 
Whence the dark heath^^odc spriaga— until we oobm 

Upcn the vezge of sea-ward Qnantoxhead ; 
And hence behold tiie t emp orary home 
Of Bydal's famous bard;— iHio loved to roam 

These hills and woods and oft with him who sung 
" The AndeBrt ]faiin«i«,» uata the gloam 

Of aawte ro wh an mA. vrnpcKotn hung. 

With ^haimM ear inteat, upn the ettii^ toqgw. 



But they are gone— yetstill their words remain, 
Like that bright golden flower which never dies; 

The true-bom poet doth not live in vain. 
But leads the soul through beauty's ps^hs, to ite 
Up to that " good supreme," the world denies :— 

Bere, mid these conscious scen es , where'er we rove^ 
Borne kindred object to their voice replies ; 

Ton babUing brook, that haunted hoUy-grove, 

Be-edu> to the tieazt thoee lyrics that we love. 

Lingering, we leave such memcnies with regret, 
And tun our wandering steps towards &e West; 

Where long, with eager thought, our eyes wen set, 
To gaae on somes with equal beauty blest :— 
And now, behold I from this high ground they reil» 

Oarhampton, on thy hills— while wood and lea, 
And tributary stxeams those vales invest; 

From fair St. Audriee, sloping to the sea, 

To idiere Dunktoy stands in clouded majesty. 

Bold, rising on an insulated height. 

With deep endrding woods, all veidant, erowB'd, 
Thy Castle, Dunater I proudly meets our si^t; 

Though loftier mountains grandly girt thee round : 

And thou hast heard, in stonnier times, the sound 
Of war's hoane trumpet, and the cannon's roar ; 

Where now the timid deer treads o'er thy gromd, 
And nought comes louder than the waves that pour 
Wlien Northern winds are high, along thy level ahon. 

Thence over Grabhurs^s verdant sides we're led, 
A beauteous valley lying on each hand ;— 

Here the swift Holn sings o'er his pebbly bed. 
And there lone Minehead aits upon the land. 
Like some sad widow, looking o'er that strand 

Where erst her merchant-barques were wont to be; 
Now few, and far between, their sails expand— 

Yet still the stranger, musing by the sea, 

Doth ponder o^er that spot firom lofty QreenaWi^. 

Soon on its Western veige, where slopes the hill. 
We paase— and LuooombS's village lies below ; 

There, in that soft sedoaion, all is still. 
Save the low murmur of a brooktet^s flow : — 
Then down through szdhM lanea, where hoUieagnWr 

That form a vista cool, obscure yet dear. 
With lighter, quicker step, we onward go, 

UntD the wanderer meets with welcome eheer, 

And friendly words Chat fSU, like miBsto, on his ear. 

That splendid old ruin, once the repository of 11k0 line aiii 
and hospitality, known as deeve Abbey, is also witJuii 
siglit; and we may observe the pasring puff of whili 
steam from the engine on the new railway trom tbi 
Brendon Hills to Watchet, bringing down the iron OM 
from the mines worind by the Bbbw Yale Company, ie 
be taken across the Channel to Wales, and there smettsd 
and made into cast and malleable iron. We may likmiiss 
catch a sight of the shipping in the little port of Watdhe^ 
backed tx^ by the high cliffs oontaining alahantgr and Una- 
stone, which the celebrated Smeaton sele c ted for hydnuilw 
cement, with which to erect the lighthouses on the Eddy • 
stone and other places. 

We now glance at the hUls around Crowoomba, Sto- 
gnmbar, and Bieknoller, and may probably sea tba towail 






UuM pUoet. BeTond Uieni ia tlie atnggliiiK 
town of Williton, irith its modait little dinnb ; alio the 
chnrdi and tower of St. Decnmaiu, where th« legend ii 
held that the ladj of the neighbouring baron wu bnried 
•lire, and the disoovery made by the attempt of the aeztcoi 
lo deapoQ her ladyihip ot her jeweU. 

We next glance at Eaat Qnantoxhead, where theae 
glorioaa old hilTn dip into tha watan of the Channel. 
Hera ia St. Audiiea, the beantifal seat and groonds of Sir 
Alexander Hood, But., and the fine ohnrah and tower, 
adjoining, lately rebuilt by Sir F. P. 7. P. Acland, Bart. 

Wa have now retuned to the point whanoe we atwtad, 
and b; thia tine the obeerrer ooght to be pretty well 
poated up in hia local geography. We have often bean 
aoiprised at the want of information that many geneially 
Well-read peiaonfl exhibit rcvpectdng th^ Own nei^bonr- 
hood. "While they know, or profeas to bow, the details 
of tomgn conntriee, many ara altogether ignorant of 
thoae of their own ooun^. Sorely geognph; and hiatory, 
like charity, ahoold begin at home. 

Tto Ssologif at the Uttsntocli 
iiiUs. 

ProhaUy by thia time our r«sden win think we havo 
already iud enough about th««e hilti ; but our aoconnt 
oonldnotbeoonlideredooinplets it we omitted to toooh 
on thdr geology. In doing fiii* we ahall sztraot from the 
deacription girea by Mr. J. H. Pajne, publiahed in the 
jeailBM. 

The watershed of the Qoantocka ia difficult to determine, 
aa there is no river or atream of any aixe. Each little 
Talley aerana to elaiin for itadt the right to drain its own 
dom^n. It may be eonddered, hdrerer, aa gsnentlljr 
tending Southwards. 

It la now propoaed to supply the town of Bridgwater with 
water oolleotad from the Korthem aide. 

Hie whole range owes its pteeent elevation to the action 
of internal Are, in agei long- gone by; probably belora the 
diatarbaoee ot the Somerset eoal fiekla, which we know 
was before the depodtlon ot the liai. 

In their pmsent form, than, we may oontider them a* 
amongst onr very oldest moDninenti at the power of the 
Ahnigh^ WorkeTi with whom a thooaand yean are but 
aione day. 

In their present state of peaoe and quietneaa ItiadiSmilt 
to lealiae the faotthat tha Tale of Taunton Deans and tha 
(BTTOUDding hilla were disturbed by actiTe Tolcanoaa ; yet 
■neh, doabtlen, was the ease. A walk to Heeterccmbe 
woods, en' to Lord Taunton's estate, on the other side of 



the Qnanfocka, will enable the visitor yet to paroavs 
the disturbanoa in tha aoil and atone oauaed by thaaa 
erupUons. 

Cconmencing our anrrey on the North-Eut of Crow- 
combe, near Fire Beaoon, we &nd, in a qnany, beds com- 
posed ot gieenlah and purple tinged sandatonea, mndi 
cleaved, and the dip imperfect and Southerly. It has a 
taloose appaaranos, and beats no traoe of foaail remains. 
Clay alate lies between theae beds, and whioh looks very 
mooh like te^utant, though it is not in the least 4Ualitie, 
bnt contains a large proportion of nlioa and alomina, and 
a small tzaoe of magneoa. Faaaing on to the Northern 
eaoarpment ol WiU's-nack hill, ia a hard, Ii£^t, greeniah- 
looUng alate, opening with purple staina, and also some 
red puiplish sandstones. The former have a <Jil(mtie 
appearanoe, thoogh idilorite ia not found, on analyaia, to 
be present. It is of an extremely indurated nature, and 
contains a luge proportion of nlioeous nuQler, the d^ 
abont 23 deg. Soath, and thick bedded. Along Ui« 
nnrlT-eot road from Will's-neck to Ely Green are red and 
giey (andstonea ; bnt from the shallowneas of tha cutting 
uopertect dip conld be abeerred. A mUe or more Waat of 
Cockercomhe wa Bnd the slates laminated and asauming 
a lidi oloret coloor, bat, to all appeoiance, without the 
substrata of sandstone, or of any organic remains. The 
slates ot Asholt, Lower Asholt, Buncombe Hill, and 
OotJialstone, oooupying a cross line Sooth-Sast to Sonth- 
West, all appear ot tha same character, vil., lamloated 
with B%htly glossy separationE, and of a reddish grey 
colour. At Asholt the dip is South-Eaat, aboat 30 deg. ; 
in the Wsstem part thia variety appean t« be non- 
foaailiferons, bat at Buncombe Hill and In the direction of 
Asholt foBail remains are to be found in abundance, as wiH 
presently appear. 

Beyond Bunoombe Hill the banks by the roadaide shew 
the red sandstone beds, without a tiaoe of any organic 
remains. 

Betnming to Cothelstona below the hill, or rather, on 
ita slope in the park, we And the slaia to be of the 
greeni^ blue variety, containing occnaional casta of 
encrinitee. Further East, in a quarry by the road-aide, 
we observe a aage-cidour day alate, having a eteatitio 
appeaianos. 

In the aandstone of thia qoairy may be found small 
encrinital imprcaaiona ; the dip of the atrata is about 
SO deg. Southerly. At Bunoombe HIU, near the four 
oroaa roads, Eartvrard, the slate variea in colour bom 
slight olive to patplish, and coulainB abundance of foaril 
■hells, the moat abundant being atrypa, with orthidea and 
spirit era. A few eoorinital casta also occur, and the ooral 
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Fenestella. The date here is finely laminated ; dip 
Southerly, 80 to 3d deg. 

In a lane Westward of Lydeard Ctobb, on the road to 
Broomfleld, we may observe f erraginooB-Iike and solt 
yellow sandstones, with an abondance of beautifully* 
formed discs and casts of small enorinites. In a Sfpecimen 
4i inches by 2, there are 1,800 appearing on one nde of the 
specimen only. The slate also of this neighbourhood con- 
tains impressions of enozinites, but fewer than in the 
sandstone. We pass now to the Southern part, where we 
have the quartzoze schists or slates. At Edgborough^ or 
Adsborough, we find a siliceous, argillaceous slate, slightly 
tinged with green, with large veins of quartz intersecting, 
at an angle of about 60 deg. South, the slates dipping 
about 45 deg. South. The cutting at Green Dragon HOI, 
near Taunton, offers an excellent view ; the slate is more 
finely argillaceous than at Edgborough or Adsl>orough, 
and the colour more of a purple hue. 

At West Monkton we find a similar rook to that at 
Thurloxton, but containing perhaps more gritty, hard, 
sandstone beds. Exposed in the road to Cheddon Fitz- 
paine, we observe a remarkable change to a hard silioeoua 
slate of an olive green colour, anct gradually passing at 
Hestercombe to the whet-stone grit, and in the public 
road West of Hestercombe dipping at the high angle of 
70 deg. or thereabouts. Near this spot we meet with the 
celebrated granite, or rather syenite dyke, discovered by 
Mr. Homer in 1814, the slates becoming more close and 
hard as we gradually approach it, the effect of igneous 
action. Mr. Homer thus describes his most interesting 
discovery : — " In passing through the village just named 
(Cheddon) I observed in the street a small block of stone, 
differing in appearance from any I had found previously, 
and upon examination I found it to be granite — a rock I 
had searched for before without success ; and, indeed, this 
is the only place where I saw an unstratified rock in the 
whole district, the porphyry and green stone which accom- 
pany this formation in Devonshire being wholly wanting 
here. On enquiry I found that this granite, called by the 
country people ' pottle-stone,* came from an old quany, 
not fax distant, in the grounds of Hestercombe, belonging 
to Mr. Waire. My informant brought out of his house a 
whetstone, which he said came from another quarry dose 



by the pottle-stone. It was a greenish oompaet atone^ 
▼ery like some horn stones, or some of those close-grained 
mliceo-azgillaoeous compounds, which it is very difficult to 
name." 

Extending our examination towards Broomfield, and a 
little to the South, we get a laminated slate of adeep grey 
colour, and by the old and now abandoned Broomfield 
copper mine true killas may be observed. The slates at 
the mouth of the adit dip almost perpendicularly, with a 
tendency South, however. Here we may observe fine 
white quarts, with sulphuret of copper. Near Old Mill, 
by Broomfield, we get a gritty, argillaceous flagstone of a 
purplish hue. The beds dip about 30 deg. South, and the 
quarry offers an admirable section, being nearly 30 feet in 
height. Betuming by way of Kingston, wo find !n the 
lane leading to Tarr Farm a purplish slate, oocasionaUy 
verging to green in colour; and we may observe here a 
most remarkable example of angular contortion of the 
strata, the dip being upwards of 70 deg. South, and covered 
by horizontal beds of red, argillaceous sandstone conglo- 
merate. In this Southern district we note a total absence 
of all organic remains. The whole of this series of rocks 
owe their origin to sedimentary deposits. Those, then, who 
are acquainted with the present formation of coral reeb 
in the Pacific ocean, will not be surprised at the limestone- 
beds we meet with in the Quantocks ; for we may describe 
the whole Quantock range as the bed of an ancient ocean, 
and the spots of limestone as being the coral reeh of that 
ancient sea, and the lasting monuments of the labours of 
those wonderful Uttle zoophytic creatures whose remains 
are plentiful in these spots, for many of these beds yield 
beautiful corals. We may remark that invariably we find 
the beds of coral limestones on the slope of the hill. FavO' 
siUi reticulata has been met with in the reddish limestone 
of Adscombe, Over Stowey and Doddington ; it is also 
found in the very dark indigo-coloured beds, as well as 
acervuiaria ffoldJusH, named by M. Milne Edwards, near 
the old mine at Doddington, and alveolitet suborbicularis 
in the limestone beds of the same neighbourhood. The 
fawmtes polymarpha is a very prevailing coral at Over 
Stowey, Asholt and Doddin^jton, as weU as in the darker 
coloured beds of Blackhill and Higher Heathoombe. 





opflned-Hme in ISIS, when nothing wu diaooreied tnit a 
hsap of flints in the centre, wiUiout tlie appearance of an 
iniennent. Simmon'e Barrow, near the Wellington 
Monnment, ie of consideiable extent, and is laid to have 
been composed wholly of stonee, and to hare covered mora 
thu two acres of land. 

On a strong and eommanding post on the Qauitocla, 
new Stowey, ie Daneehoroogh or Douiboroogh, oonniting 
of an raitrenohed camp, occnpying tiie eommit of tite Tifll, 
and oTerlooking tlie vale tielaw, with the baj imil entranoe 
of the river Parret. ThiM is a Btrong Belgic-Biitddi 
fcrtieea. He form of the entrenchment is an frregnlaz 
oval, enoompasBing an area ol level ground on Uie point 
ol the hill, containing atiout ten acne. A deep fosse and 
loftj agger, formed of the materioU dag from the trench, 
■mronndi the whole, in many parti neatlj 40 Ie«t wide 
and IS deep. The highest point is at the Bssteni ex- 
tremity, where was an entrance into the wea, and is 
maAsd hy an old flag-staff. There are three pita or 
botlowa formed of stone, IS feet in diameter and S feet 
deep, oridentlj mtes of flre-beacons. CondderablA 
heKfK of stones on the same spot indicate bnHdinga to have 
stood there. At the Western end of the inolosore is an 
otbI barrow, which appears to have been opened. It 
must haTe been a strong position, from its otaation ; and 
the traoee of a road leading from the British trackway on 
the South may be found. Hie area is covered with dwarf 
oak and heatii, wluoh extend over the vatlom. A path* 
iTay leads t» the flag-staff, where is an eitemnve view Of 
tha oonntry on the North and East. 

lliera are many oQier interesting relics of foita and 
banova on these hills. By inspecting one of the Ordnance 
Haps their nlatire sites and names nay be known. 
Elworthy Barrow is a laige nnfiniihed Belgio-British 
entrenchment, cnntaining an area of from IS to 20 acres. 
The atuation ohoeen for this stronghold is admirable— on 
the highest pdnt, tBcinK the South, and In view of the 
Tale ot Tannton, bounded by the ridge of Blackdown. 
Immediately on the Sonth-Weet is another poet, evidently 
formed by the some people, and occupying a prominent 
point between two lateral vales, overlooking the river 
Tone, which flows down a deep defile among the outlying 
branches of the Brendon HID. It is two milea BonUt-West 
cf tha post on the hill above-mentioned, and is called 
Castle Hill Camp. The tona Is an irregular oval, corres- 
ponding with the summit of the hill on which it stands, 
■nd a mile to Qit North-West of Clatworthy. This small 
csboichment seems to have been fomed to repeat signals 
frcon Castle Hill above to another British post, two miles 
lower down the valley, on the Bast side of the Tone, and 
alio called Castla WS, aitnated on a bold point above the 



river, aikd in the parish of BoQiealtan. This oamp ts 
similar to those we have already deaoribed, and nnsitaina 
an area of aboat seven acres, oomnunding several small 
Vales opening into the line of the T<ine. AH these works 
seem to have been made for the defence ot this barrier 
against the tribe of ondent people inhabiting West of thia 
bonndaiy, 

Donkerry Beacon is the highest point ot land in the 
eoun^, and, with the exception of a peak in Dutmorar, 
called Okwnnd Pike, the highest in the Wtat ot England. 
Its name is derived from "Don," a lull, and "Teagh," a 
British word for peak. On its summit ore coniid«mb1e 
remains of antiquity, which, with Qie magnifloent view 
pom its beacon, will onqily repay the fatigne of avimt, 
particnlarly nnder the favonrable drcnmatances of a fino 
day and a clear atmosphere. It seems to have t>een tob- 
seqnenUy used as a beacon, as there ore remains of several 
fire-hearths within its area, placed in a Izian^e, with one 

We have documents to show that fhiee or somatiiae* 
four beacons were plaoed togeOier in this part of Uie 
oaunt7 ; and upon the lighting ot one or more, signals 
were made, which oonveyed intelTigance respecting tU 
approach ot an enemy on the coast. Hie instmctiaoa 
given to the keepme of the beacons in the neighbonrhaod 
are reooidad in a book among the anhives of Sir John 
Trevelyan, Bsrt., at Nettleoombe. 

On the hi^ ground West of the Parret exists a line at 
hill forts. Of these Oie most Northerly is the Castle BUI, 
at Stowey. He next is Bowborongh, in the paiidi c< 
Broomfield, which is conneeted by the beacon at Cothel- 
stona with the earthworks at Norbm Ktiwarren, cani> 
manding the valley of the -Tone, and He vary sbong 
fortress on Cattle Ntfooha. The last of the torti is cm 
Hambdon Hill. 

On the top of Blaokdown WO, above Blagdon, is a 
group of eight banows. 

On the bUlB aroond Taunton barrows and tumnS 
are Ireqnently found on the line of road J'"^''"g into 
the W«t. On the Quantook HQIs are severaL On 
Brendon TTiH they stand on each aide ol the ridgway. 
A barrow on the top ot the hfll, in the psiidi of Lax- 
borough, was opened by the surv«yor of the highways to 
obtain materials tor the rep^ of the roubi On tha 
removal ot a portion of the earth, a laige ttooe, of • 
quality different from those of the netghbonrhood, wb« 
discovered, measuring five feet in length by three in 
breadth. This besBg turned aside, anothBr stoae, of 
whitish slate (from the neighbouring quarry at IMiorongh, 
no doubt), was found under it. 

The Quantook Htlli were aoaa|Jed by the Cangl, who 
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of tlufl onriouB earthwork, and the pnrpoee for whioh it 
was erected. As usual in sach oases, the general Toioe has 
giren it in fayour either of the Bomans or the Danes. 
Popnlar tradition says that it was onoe the haunt of a 
fierce and gigantio serpent, whioh haring been generated 
from the oorraption of many dead bodies which lay there, 
spread tetrror and death through the neighbonrhood, and 
some of whose ravages are said to be pourtrayed in the 
carving of the beantifol rood-screen of the parish chnreh. 
Hie reason for sopposing Norton to hare been apermanent 
British town is this: There is still in existence a portion 
of an andent trackway, probably paved in after times by 
the Bomans, leading from the British village ByngNy 
Pwl, or the village on the water, now oompted into 
Bathpool, ronnd the base of Creech Barrow Hill to the 
turnpike-road near the old briok-yard, from which it 
probably proceeded across the vale to the undoubtedly 
British fortification of CSastle Neroohe. Now, from cer- 
tain indications on the ground, slight though they certainly 
are, it seems likely that a branch of this trackway crossed 
the river Tone at Obridge, or the old bridge, near the 
spot where the back stream from the Firepool (at that 
time the main stream) is crossed by a wooden foot bridge 
at its confluence with the present navigable river. Now, 
a line drawn from this spot through Plaice-street, the 
name of which indicates that a road existed there in the 
time of the Bomans, would lead very nearly to the 
Eastern entrance of Norton camp, and probably did 
actually lead there. It must be remembered that neither 
the locks at the end of the Priory fields nor the miUs at 




Bathpool existed at the time of which we are speaking, 
and that consequently the river at Obridge must have 
been much len deep and more easily forded than it is in 
these days. " 

BoBOUOBBBiDaa HziL, tradition says, was also a 
bazrow, and was probably called " Barrow Bridge.*' We 
are not aware that any examination either of this or the 
following hill was ever made. 

At Srsaroflxoir, or Shbasbioh, near Thurloxton, is a 
rising ground, enclosed around as a fort or fortification, 
and which has every appearance of an ancient earthwork. 
Odllinson states that this place formerly possessed a 
chapel. 

SumcABT.— There are other earthworks and camps in 
this neighbourhood whioh deserve attention, besides those 
already mentioned. That spot so well known to Taunto- 
nians as Creech Barrow Hill, at Bathpool, has the reputa- 
tion of bdng an artificial erection, though great difference 
of opinion exists as to this idea. The hamlet was un- 
doubtedly a British village ; and it will be remembered 
that the ancient road runs dose by. An investigation is 
much needed. 

Thus we have attempted to furnish the reader with a 
short account of these interesting relics— nearly all, alas ! 
of what is left to us of the various nations and tribes 
which in early times in this land were of note and renown 
—now all passed away— and even their monuments and 
camps matters of dispute among their successors. Sic 
mundi gloria transit! 
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EST SOMEBSET, haying much high land, 
giyes sooroei to many riyen and atreams, 
which dcBoend in different directions to- 
wards the sea, intersecting the seyeral 
districts, and are as fdlow :— The Farrett, 
Yeo or ItbI, Tone, De, Gary, Eze, Barle, 
Tart, Otter, Culm, and Axe. Of these, the Farrett with 
its branches, the Brue, Tone, and Ivel, are the largest and 
most important. 

The Farrett (the ancient Fedridan), a large tidal river, 
is navigable for large vessels to the Fort of Bridgwater, 
and by its branches the Brue, the Tone, and Ivel, to 
Glastonbury, Taunton, Langport, and Dchester, for 
barges. The influence of the tide is felt as far as Lang- 
port on the Fkorett, and at Creech St. Michael on the 
Tone. The F&rrett has ite source in Dorsetshire, and 
enters the county near North Ferrot, flowing on the East 
of Crewkeme, in a Northern direction, by South 
Fetherton, Kingsbury Episoqpi, and the ruins of the 
Abbey of Muchelney, to Langport. It then runs in a 
North-Western course to Boroughbridge and Bridg- 
water, and by a very winding channel to Cumbwich, 
enteoring the Bristol Channel at Bumham. Its course 
has nothing remarkable on it, the country being flat. 

The Tone has its source in a bog on Brendon Hill, in 
the parish of Huish Champflower, and flows down a deep 
valley by Clatworthy, Huish Champflower (a little to the 
West of Wivelifx>mbe), Chipsteble, and Stawley, to 
Trace bridge. Its course is in a defile at a right angle 
with the general range of hills to this point, where it 
takes a sudden turn to the North-East, in consequence of 
a mass of limestone rook, near Holoombe, obstructing its 
current, and flows down a pleasing vale in a circnitouB 



course, by Kittisford and Welsfbrd, leaving Wellingtoa 
half a mile on the South. Thence it passes through Nyne- 
head grounds and runs direct to Taunton, receiving in its 
course many tributary streams descending from Black- 
down and the high lands on each side of the Yale of 
Taunton Beane. At Taunton it becomes navigable for 
bargee, and after a oouxse through the marsh by Creedi 
St. Michael, North Ouny, and Stoke St. Gregory, it fiills 
into the Farrett a little above Boroughbridge, near the 
site of the celebrated Abbey of Athelney^ founded by 
Alfred. 

The Be is another branch of the Farrett, which takes 
it rise in the high lands on the East and West of Chard, 
flowing Northwards, and gives name to several places, as 
Bminster, Be Brewers, He Abbots, and Ilford, on its 
banks. It joins the Farrett near Thomey Bridge. 

The Ivel, or Yeo, also a branch of the Farrett, is of 
considerable extent, rising in the hig^ land North of 
Milbome Fort, from two sources— one at Charlton Hoie- 
thome, whence it flows down a vale to Milbome Fort, 
Qoathill, and through Sherborne Fark to Sherborne, 
where it is joined by a stream rising above Fointington 
at a spot called Seven Wells, on Charlton Down, and run- 
ning down a smaU vale to Sherborne. Both streams 
united continue their course through a part of Doiwtahire 
to near Yeovil, receiving several rivulets from the Dorset- 
shire BSlls on tiie South. It takes a Northern direotion 
for some distance, and then turns to the West?rard by 
Dchester and Longload, through the moors, and falls into 
the Farrett, near Huish Episcopi. It is navigable for 
barges, in the Winter season, to Hchester. 

The Yeo is the next river which claims notice. This is 
a small stream, and has its sources in the North side of 
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Mandlp cm n at Oompton Maitiii, wfaare it iwaes imine- 
dialalj from the TDck, Ukd fomiaft pond, capable of mp- 
I>I;iiigap&pec<millati(ilie«di it Utcck traTeraes tha vale 
of Blagdon, tnd is joined by anotliei oopioos dtreom, 
vhioh deaoendl from Biokford Comb, where it dhves tbe 
maohiiieT7 of a piqier^mill also, and them flows down into 
the niAtih district, by Wiiugton, Oongreabuy, uid 
Kinifston Seymour, into the Biutol Channel, through 
a tide-aluioa neu ^ok 8t lAwienoe. AnoUiaT stream 
ii«DS8 from Banwell Hill, part of tbe Uendip range, 
wherv it bu ropplied mills immediately at ita soaToe for 
ages ; ascl altor naming tbcon^ the toanh it dischargea 
Ha wat<n into the sea near St. Thomas's bead, a ahort 
distance from the site of the andent priory at Wood- 
Several small sbeami deooend from the Quautock and 
BRudon Hills, and (oil into the Bristol Channel at 
DonnifOid, Watchet, Domtei', and Porlock. 

His elorated tract of Eimoor giTea saaroM to two oon- 
sidarable tiTers, the Eie and the Barle, which nnite 
their streamB below Dolrerton. 

The Exe riwfl at the head of B Tallc? West of Ezford, 
and aftw pMSiog this village it takes a Bontherly Creation 
Ibroa^ a deep ravine by Winsford to Eixabridge, whoe it 
is Joined by the Bade, a monntaiii (traam which risaa 
near ShowIeabciiiHigh Castle, on Emoor, numing by 
Simondabath and Cow CoiUe to Withypool; thence, 
following a deep wooded volley, it flows in a ciicoitooa 
oonrat naar the Bfitiah foitiess coiled Monnsey or 
Honaeanx Oastle, and waahea the town of Dulvetton. 
Hm pdotimtqae litnatioii of this plaoe, ov«rio(Aed by the 
Ana woods and plantations which adorn the park and 
damene at the Earl of Caernarvon, ot Fliton, i 
tloally baantiful. The Exe, iDOt«aa»d by the 
tbaBatle, now loaes its rapid and noontai 
and glidea in a more ttanqoil stream through verdant 
meadows, anrrounded by a well-oultirated oountry. The 
sdet of the vall^ are clothed with woodi, wbioh in some 
jdace* feather down to the very margin of the stream, 
and in others leave room tor a atrip of loiariant meadows. 
Tha eSect of two fine riven winding down two parallel 
vallays sunounded by such a magnlflcent outline of 
country, whan viewed from the neighbouring heights, ia 
grand and pictoreaque. After the junction of the two 
livers near Eibridge, the Eie enters DeTOoriiini, ond 
flows down the vale, by 'Hveiton and Exeter, into the 
estnaiy of the Eie at Topsbam, and into the aeu at 

Tba Otter, tbe Tort and the Culm rise in Somersetsbire, 
and soon flaw into Devonahire. The former haa ita aonroe 



neai Staple Hill, on part of Blaekdown, and beoomei the 
bonndaiy of the coun^ for a abort ^sbuoe below Otter- 
fold. Hie Yart also rieee in Staple HHI, and forms the 
line of division between Otterford and Buokland St. 
Mary, to Seat's Mills, then the boundary of the ooanty, 
along the Weatem uds of Wfaitestanton, where it enten 
Devonshire, falling into the Axe near Aiminater. 

Some of these rivers abound with trout, roach and dace, 
perch, gudgeons, and eeb. Pike, oarp, and tench were 
formerly abundant in the marsh riven, but have nearly 
disappeared from them. Salmon frequent the Panett, sad 
salmon-peel the mouths of the smaller rivers flowing into 
the Bca Went of the Parrett. The aea shores anpply small 
Bolee, plaice, and skate ; and in the Winter season, beniikgs, 
sprats, whiting, and cod are token at Porlock, Minebead, 
Weeton-fuper-Mare, and at the Flat and Steep Holmea. 
Shrimps, with a few prawns and small crabs, are caught 
on the ahore, in pools ot water left by the tida. Porpoisea, 
dog-flah, and conger eela are freqnent on the coaat, and 
occasionally seals have been seen on the Steep Holmea. 

Among the various rivers before mentioned, the ohiet it 
the Parrett, whidi affords navigation by its main oonrw 
and branches to many towna and plaoes in West SometMt. 
The ooastiiig and foreign trade at Bridgwater ia greatly 
increaalng, and tbe docks are now bung enlarged and 
altered. This river, with ita tributaries, drains maab of 
the moor eoontry. Of the Tone we shall have more to 
say in oar aooonot ot the Vale of Taonton Deane, or, 
more properly, the " Talk? of the Tone." 

At Chard are two small sbreama nuudng on either side 
of the road, which find their ways respectively into the 
Bristol Channel on the North, and the English Channal 
|ith. 
point of tbe Brendon HIUs (near CSatworthy) 
r Tone approaches so near one of the feeders of 
the Eie that it ii said the waters ot tbe Tone can be 
tnmed into the Exe. 

Besides the rivers previously mentioned, th jre are many 
smaller streams and rivuleta whidh find their way into 
these or other rivers, and some which foil direotly into the 

We have stated in o previoos page that some ot the 
streams which take their rise in the hills of the lias 
formation possesi the strange property o( petrifying the 
wood or other material over which Uiey run. Samples of 
theaa curioritiee, collected from a nelgbbouring stream, 
may be seen at the woodman's cottage, Orcbard Woods, 
near Tannton. 

Sinoe the iutiodnetion of the drainage of land by means 
of clay pipca, the rivers have bean required to oarry off 
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more water, and at a quicker rate, than formerly. Tikis 
has oaosed it to be necessary to lower the channels, in- 
crease the widths of the narrow passages, and remove 
shoals where they may have accumulated; otherwise 
inundations would have been caused to the surrounding 
lands. 

An Act of Parliament has lately been passed to afford 
encouragement to the preservation and increase of the 
Tarious fish with which the riyers were formerly well 



stocked, especially salmon, at one time a common artida 
of food in this neighbourhood. The bad custom of 
allowing the poisonous sewage of towns and factories to 
drain into and pollute our rivers, together with the want 
of proper watching to prevent poaching, has in most oases 
nearly depopulated our waters; but we may now look for- 
ward to the time when the Commissioners of the new Act 
will put things into a different state, and our riven wiQ 
again yield arich harvest to the angler and the flshennaiu 



Tb3 Sxxtut^^^ txt tb$ EivaJi^ 






In a wild, tranquil vale, fringed with forests of green. 
Where Nature had fashioned a soft, sylvan scene, 
The retreat of the ringdove, the haunt of the deer. 
The river in silence rolled gentle and clear. 

No grandeur of prospect astonished the sight. 
No abruptness sublime mingled awe with delight : 
Here the wild flow' ret blossomed, the elm proudly waved, 
And pure was thd current the green bank that laved. 

Wathington Irving, 
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OONSIDEBABLE portion of thii pftrt of 
the oonn^ was soon after tha Nonnau 
Oonqiuat derotsd to foreats, for Uw mpplj 
of dear sud otlier game to afford amiua- 
ment to the King and hia baioiu. Hie 
(tzoDg paniOD lor tha Bporta ol the ohase 
irhkli chaiaotcnuad our Notman monwehB induced 
tbem to fmme lam for the pt«t«otion of thur foneta. 

These Um were esceanTely uTere and orbibaiy, (he 
Ring exerdmng an almort nnlimited control orer the Uvea 
and libertiea ol both man and beast. In Uie time of 
William the Oonqneror, and afterwards in that of his son 
William Bofos, those laws became crael ; and duiing the 
fjign of Biohaid L (he following formidable notioe wa* 
inaed bj his Chief Jostice: — 

" That if anyone foileit to him coneeming hi* Tenitmi, 
or his forest, or ai^thiiig relative thereto, he ia not to trust 
to this, tti't he shall be only poniBhed in his goods, as 
herototore ; tor, if afta this tiin« anyone forfeit, and be 
confkited, h« shall have fnll justice done upon him, as 
was in the timo of King Henry, oar graudfatheri that 
ii, he shall loM bis eyes and his viriUty." 

To protect still fnrtba the deer of these royal preservea 
bom molestation by dogs, all persons keeping tbem 
within the bounds of the forest were obliged, under a 
heavy penalt7, to "a^editale" them; that was, tocnt 
away the ball* of llieir for« feet, and thos render them 
incapable of pnnuing game or hunting the deer. 

The principal fonsta in Weat Somerset were North 
Fetherton, Neroche and Ezmoor. Little now remains of 
either of them as forests but the name. For many 
centuries they were most stricUy guarded, and numerous 



officers wen appointed who enjoyed many queer 
rightB and custom. Sorveys were ordered at oerlain 
periods to asoertam that no infringement had been mado 
upon the boundaries. Perambulations were also i'Ti«i«tjd 
upon, as wds formerly the custom in each parish. 

In the ooQise of time, and as the numaers of the people 
became more enlightened, the atriot laws becama almost 
obsolete, and by a statute of the 17th Charles L it was 
enacted that DO forest where the courts hod uotbeenheld 
for siity years past should be hereafter deemed forest 
land. 

It was formerly the custom to grant certain rights of 
obtaining fuel from these foreels to religious and other 
housea i thus the Ifonailaiy of SucUand, near Durstou, 
had this right from North Fetherton forest. 

In or near the forest of Neroche (or, as it is now called, 
Ashill Forest) ii the once celebrated mincntl water, Called 
Caplond Spa, which was disoaverad in the year 1820. It 
contains the following chemicals :— Sulphate of soda, 
carbonAte of soda, oiide of iron, muriate of soda, and 
oarboaata of lime. It is called achalylMata-aperiantspring, 
and its efficacy is proved in all cases of sarofuloos, bilious 
and outaofloufl diflor^teis. 

The ancient Forest of Exmoor was about 20,000 acres in 
extant, An Act of Parliament was obtained in 1815 to 
enclose and cultivate it. 

The principal objections to cultivation are, tha strong 
winds and chilly mists which prevail in so elevated a 

The views from Eimoor are moat eitensiTe and beau- 
tiful, including a large portion of South Wales, the Bririol 
Channel, the ancient forest of Eimoor, the moor itself, the 
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irbole range cd the BUcfrdowm, with UiB Wellington HoDD- 
maut, sad tar inio DevonHluTe. Oppo^te aie iba wooda 
of Kettleoombe, and Soath ol Uiem WiUet Tor. 

The soil is in gemenl ot a fail quality, Blthoii^, tiie baid 
Mndatonee below the surfsce being little liable to decom- 
pose, Bumewhat unfaTourable to tertiUty. Bxtenrnva 
tracts, however, etill remain, both id the fonet and 

eyet^thegrandeutof their unbroken outline and the rich 
beauty of their coloor ; and here, over slopes at heather, 
intaispersed with the dwarf juniper, cranberry, and 
irtiortleberry, roame Ihe " Bzmoor pony' ' — a breed of the 
native English horse, carefully preserved. Hie red foreat 
Heer itill makes its lur in the extensive oovan on the 
moor side. 

Since the year 1S41 the farms have been chieBy under 
the management of Hr. Bobert Smith, the resident agent 
of Ur. IVederiok Knight, and nnder bis nupenntendenca 
upwards of 4,000 aores have been let on lease, in addition 
to the land previously oosnpied. 

Tha water-meadow* made by this gentleman are parii- 



□nlariy worthy the attention of thoae interested in agricul- 
ture. But the fanner is now likely to be driven by the 



In ISSl a specimen of the white oarbtmat* of iron was 
sent by Mr. B. Smith to fiie Great ExhiUtion. Its value 
sDggeeted the expediency of a further eeariib, and this 
led to the discovery ofabandant iron lodes, innlnii ing the 
bamAtdtes and othcc ores, hitherto inppoeedtobe peonliar 
io StafCordBhire and Wales. 

Large diatricte of tiie moor are now in the hoads of 
two of the principal iron cotDpaniee in the kingdcm, vix., 
the Ulventona, of Lancashire, and Oie Dowtais and 
Plyneath, of Sontb Wales. Their steam-machinery is 
expeot«d to raise about 300,000 tons of iron ore arniaally. 

Two lines for a mineral railway have been surveyed 
—<ya» to Porlook, and the other to I^nton. 

A new church haa lately been ereoted on this romantio 

Full pari icsulars, vriUi a copy of the anciait surr^ of tke 
Foiesta of Somenet, may be foond in fhelps' htrto^ of 
this Umnty. pubUshsd in 18S6. 



l?«]tnal iW^odg in tbe& Fmtsst; 



mth sonorous notes 

Of every tone, mixed in confumon sweet. 
All chanted in Uie follneas of delight, 
lie forest rings. Where, far around inclosed 
With buihy sides, and covered high iLbovs 
With Eoliaige thick, supported by bare tmnki, 
Like pillaiH rising to support a roof, 
It seems a temple vast, the space within 
ItingB loud and elear with thriUing melody. 

IFikox. 
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BCE moon ol thia Qsighbonihood sre Xing'! 
Sedgmoor, Saat of BridgwaUir ; Eut Sedg- 
moor, between Wella and Qlaatonbniy \ Wait 
Sedgmoor, between T&unton and Langpoit ; 
Stanmoor, Waimoor, Wertwall, and North- 
moor, on the North side of West Sedgmoor, 

near ths Isle of Athelnej ; Aller-moor, near Langport ; 

West-moor, Curiy-moor, and Hoy-moor, near North 

ByAetof Parliament, theOomtninionanbaTe the power 
to make new cuta,iemoTe impedimenta and QaiBasces, also 
to deepen and widen the present channels, and to lery a 
rate on the propriators of landi receiTuig benefit, to defray 
the abaolnte eipenieii incurred; also to appoint dyke 
reoTsi and other officeis to ioepeot the different riven, 
riiiiiM, and water-couriea in the seTetnl parisbea, and to 
report to the court, st theii periodical eeasiom, the state 
and condition of the sama. 

Iluee aessioDS ore held at l4uigport and Bridgwater, 
generally in the Spring and Autumn ol each year- 
Portions of this county at an early period of its history 
e^ierienced great inconvenience from "the plague al 
wateiB." Agues, fevers and other diseases arising from 
morah miasmata were the constant psstof the country, and 
rendered a residence in these low manh; idtuatioiis 
highly prejudioial \a the health ut its inhabitants. 

niis circumstance engaged the attention of the King, 
and in the year 1304 (32 Bdw. I.) a Commission was 
iMued nnderthe Qieat 3eal of England for its prevention. 
Many other Acts have been passed for the same purpose. 

By the old law the Commi»ioners were bound to follow 
the cooiw of the ancient rivers, dykes and ditches. These, 



from the lapse of time, inclosurea andnew drains con- 
nected therewith, were found to be aometimeB inconvenient 

The following is an extract from Phelps' History of 
Somarget: — 

These moors and peat bogs ware provindally called 
Turbaries. All these, from their appearance, seem to have 
been, in ages long since passed by, estuaries of the sea, 
and to have been filled up by the deposit of the sea, the 
growth ot aqnatie vegetables, and b; the alluvial matter 
brought down from the high lands by the riven in floods. 
The strata, when dug through for obtaining 
proper foundations for building blidgca and in 
eicavatiag canals and other woAs, czhitnts baoea of 
suocessve accumnlatdons of marine and f[«sh water 
deposits \ and the horns and bones of dssr and oth^ 
animals found at a considerable depth below the present 
auifooe attest the fact. 

These moon are in general on a level wifii the sea at 
high water, in ordinary tides, and considerably below it 
during the high spring and equinoctial tides. They are 
soDDied frvm iuundatiou by strong banks, ealled sea walls, 
extending along the shore of the Bristol Channel and the 
sides of the rivers, whose mouths are secored by sluices 
and flood-gates againsttheinflux of thetide. The moon 
ore now enumerated as a matter of histoiicol curiom^ 
since the traces of the morassM are rapidly disappearing, 
and luxuriant meadows and psMures are socoeeding these 
barrenwastes. The oounti; is now intenectadby good 
roads, and the health of the inhabitants has greatly 
improved. 

King's Sedgmoor is a name given to a large tract ot 
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Boflding stone of Taiious descriptioiis is oommon 
fhrooghoat the neighboitrhood. 

An intereflting aoooont on this subject has been 
published in the 2nd vol. of the Somerset Archaologieal 
Sodety's'Froceedings, by the late Mr. W, Baker. 

West Somerset has not much to boast of in the way of 
Mineral Waters, or Holy Wells. There are, howerer, a 
few that deserve a passing notice. 

Capland Spa, near the ancient forest of Neroche, has 
already been noticed. It is situated in the parish of 
Broadway, six and a half miles from Taunton and flye 
from Bminstor. The water has a bluish hue, and there 
is no deposit. It corrodes iron very fast. It was formerly 
in great demand, considerable quantities being sent 
around the country. It is said to be in quality much as 
the Cheltenham waters. There is a mineral spring 
situated at Horton, near Sminster, and another at 
Dillington, in the same neighbouriiood, but we are not 
aware that they are taken medicinally. 

The waters of Bumham haTe for many years been 
noted for their curatiTC qualities, and are often used by 
iuTalids ; but, although not far from us, this place is now 
classed a»in Mid-Somerset. The same remark will apply 
to Glastonbury, North Brook, or the Holy-weD, and 
£!dington. Stogumber contains a fine spring of delicious 
wator, containing medicinal properties, and is used in the 
manufacture of the celebrated pule ale, recommended to 
invalids and others requiring tonics. 





The water of HohreU Gayeni, in the parish of Bnxn- 
field, poss e s se s peculiar properties. Many interesting ex- 
periments were tried, and a moet Interesting aooouni ol 
them was written by the late celebrated Andrew Croase, the 
electrician. (See Som. Arch. Pro., voL 2.) 

Kear Cothelstone old Manor House is a fine spring of 
water, said to have been named St. Agnes' WeQ, and to 
have possessed excellent curative and cooling properties. 

At Wilton, or andentiy Welltown, near Taunton, was 
formerly a noted spring called Fons Oeorge, or St. George's 
Well, to which the afflicted were accustomed to resort, and 
which tradition reports to have worked many marveUous 
cures. The site of this well seems now uncertain. 

At Crowcombe, at the foot of the Quaatock hills, is a 
spring which is said toebb and flow, but we are not able 
to verify the fact. 

The waters which issue from the Bladkdown Hills pass 
through a bed of sand, and are noted for their soft and 
pleasant nature. 

We havealready referred to the petrifying streams which 
run from the neighbourhood of lliuribear, on the lias fbr^ 
mation, which possess that strange property. 

These are probably all the waters of West Somerset 
that require particular notice. Other parts of the county, 
especially the neighbourhood of Bath, contain springs that 
have for ages been' celebrated, and have done much to 
promote the growth and prosperity of these places. 
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I N the yo&r 596 the teanouB Atuttn, the monk, 
was sent orer to this oonntry from Borne to 
attempt the conyerdon of England. King 
Ethelbert kindly reoeived him. In a short 
time the greater part of the country em- 
braced Christianity. When the news of 
Aii8tin'0»8acoe68 reached Bome, more mieeionaries were 
sent, and a model for the goTemment of the infant 
ohoTch was establiBhed. 

In the course of the 7th century many monasteries were 
founded in aU parts of England. They were designed, at 
first, for the seats of bishops and their clergy, for the 
residence of secular priests, who preached and administered 
the sacrament over all the neighbouring country ; and in 
an places they were seminaries of learning for educating 
the youth. No tows of ceUbacy or porerty were at first 
required of the priests inhabiting these monasteries ; but 
they were soon after recommended and enjoined by suc- 
eessiye popes and metropolitans. The monasteries being 
richly endowed, drew such numbers to enjoy in them a 
lazy, comfortable life, that they soon became intolerable 
evils to the oonunonalty. 

An improred sjrstem of music was introduced into 
churches in the course of the following centuries. The pri- 
vate devotions of the good people of those times almost 
entirely consisted in singing a prodigious number of psalms, 
as the most effectual way of appeasing the wrath of heaven 
and atoning for their own sins, or those of their friends, 
either living or dead. It was an artide in these voluntary 
associations, called guilds, or fraternities, among the Anglo- 
Sazoos, that each member should sing two psalms every 
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day— one for the living members of the fraternity, another 
for all who had been members, but were dead— and that 
at the death of a member each surriving member should 
sing six psalms for the repose of his soul. Most of those 
who could afford the expense of learning music either 
went to Bome or sent their sons thither and the clergy- 
man who sung best was accounted the most useful theolo- 
gian. Penances were strictly enjoined by the canons of 
several successive councils, and their degrees determined 
with the greatest precision. Long fastings of several 
3rears were prescribed as the proper penances for many 
offences; but these fastings were not so formidable as 
they appeared at first sight, especially to the rich, as a 
year's fasting might be redeemed for thirty shillings, equal 
in quantity of silver to £4 10s. of our money, and in value 
to thirty pounds. 

At the accession of the great Alfred, A.I). 871, there 
was hardly a person to the south of the Humber who 
understood the common prayers of the church, or who 
was capable of translating a single sentence of Latin into 
English. The Venerable Bede was a brilliant exception to 
the general ignorance which then prevailed. He lived and 
died an humble retired monk, unambitious of ecclesias- 
tical preferment, dedicating his whole life to religious and 
literary subjects, and was possessed of all the learning of 
his time. His ecclesiastical history is the only perform- 
ance that throws any light on the religious and literary 
state of his country in the times preceding the Saxon 
conquests down to his own era. 

The great Alfred was the most learned prince in Europe, 
and made every effort to introduce literature and the 





anences among M) lubjecta ; and, by hii omitinned kad 
anremitdng efforts to inboduce learning, be Eocceeded 
BO eSectnally that before the end of his iUnitrioiu 
rngu he coold boaat that all hin liiiiJiopfl' aeee wen 
filled with leuned prelates, and sTer; pulpit with a 
good preochor. 

In the year 910 King Edward, in de&uicd ot the Chnroh 
of Borne, convened a afnod of hia cleigy sj3d noble*, and 
iBBoed an edict to divide the eitenjUTO diocese ot Sherborne, 
and erect out of it tliFae new biahopriw, ya.. Well*, 
Sanim and Exeter, aeaigning to Wella tli« eoonty ol 
Somerset for its diocoie and juiisdiction; to Wilton the 
county of Wilts ; and to Eieter, Daromhire and Com* 
wall. 

The whole kingdom became at length dirided into 
paiiihee, not by any legiBlative enactment or general 
regulation, but gradually and according to the dispoaition 
and dnmmitancel of the Tarioos ownan of eetatea ; and 
rtii« furnishes a reoKOn tor the singnlar forms and oneqaal 
extent ot parishes in England. 

In A.D. 1392 a power was given to the biahop, when 
any appropriation of a benefice wu made to a monasteiy, 
to allot, according to the extent of the psirish, or its 
TsJue, certain lands, the produce ot which woold be 
Ettffldent to m°i"^'" the vicar and enable him to keep 
hospitality. 

Parochial churches had become genera], the simple 
and primitive edifices built by the Saxons and Anglo- 
Normans having been enlarged and rendered more com* 
tnodious tor the use ot the congregations. 

There were manj religious houses in West Som«rsef ; in 
fact, the county abounded with monastic institations, 
having at the time ot the Dissolution of reli^us houses 
Dx abbeys, fifteen priories,) 



ot knights hospitsUen, three o 
besidsa roany other leaser houses. 

Hu net annual income ot the whole was £7,*87 18s. Tid-i 
besides a vast traaiore in gold, aQver, predons stones and 
tumittire. 

On the nippT«asloB of tha religions houses Uie ooimtry 
was over-mn with vagranta, who subsisted by pegging or 
robbing and plundering all thsy met, whether In woods 
or on the highways i and no less than 73,000 penonswsra 
capttally oonvictsd and executed in the rvign ot Henry 
Tm. Toprevsnt indeed, it poemble, the parsons sop- 
portod formerly by the moutatfiries, Jbc, tnmi beiug 
thrown opon the public, large quantities of church lands 
had been sold at easy rates to anabls the purchaaats to 
keep np the wonted hospitality ; and to enforce this du^, 
a penalty of £t 13b. 4d. peir month was imposed on ths 
vioUton of this eagagemant ; but the measure tailed, and 
another attempt was mads in 1636 to lay the burden iqicin 
the parochial clergy, every parish priest being otdiged to 
devote a large portion of his income to reipBiring the 
church and supporting the poor. But this plan also 
proved abortivs, and it was at last judged proper to 
CMnpel the parish where the poor wen bom to sapport 
them, which was done in the reign ot Queen £liiabaUi, 
and continued to be the law of the land until the yeu 
1834, when some material atterationa on tha poor-laws 
ware effected by the ministry. 

West Somerset is in the archdeaconry of Tannton, in 
the bishopric of Sath sod Wells, and in the provlnoe ot 
Canterbuiy. 

The aiahdeaoonryot Taunton oonssts of tonr dsaiucias 
— Bridgwater, Crewkeme, Qunster and Tannton. 

Urn archdeaoon (the Ten. A. Denison) has a rsgWiy 
at Tannton. 
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ondentood by any, and many and amusingly erroneous 
are the opinions launched by writers who on other matters 
may be well qualified to give well- written descriptions. 

The past two or three centuries were ** the dark ages" 
of Gothic architecture ; but since the reyiyal of a taste 
for medisBval works, and a search for a pure and correct 
style, things have much improTod, and at this time most 
of our parish churches have undergone some attempt at 
restoration. 

The earliest churches that were built in this land were 
probably of wood or wicker-work, and the form either 
that of a cross or a copy of the Boman temple. We 
cannot expect to find relics of buildings erected with such 
materials; but a few of our oldest churches yet bear 
testimony to the strength and beauty of that style known 
as the Saxon. 

To those who wish for further information on this subject, 
we would recommend a paper published in the Proceedings 
of the Somersetshire Ardusological Sodety for the year 
1861, by the Bey. F. Warre. 

When the Normans took possession of this land great 
changes were made in ecclesiastical architecture, and the 
churches of West Somerset underwent considerable altera- 
tion. In our description of the various parishes of this 
neighbourhood we propose to point out the peculiarities 
of each church. 

WiUism I., says a modem writer, and his successors, 
strewed the kingdom with ecclesiastical buildings, and 
wherever Norman barons settled they erected and endowed 
churches, to conciliate the favour of those saints to whom 
these churches were dedicated, aiSi through whose inter- 
cession they might have a long and prosperous possession. 
Monasteries were founded, and parish churches soon fol- 
lowed, built and endowed by the earliest Norman posses- 
sors, or their immediate descendants. 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware that each suc- 
ceeding age or century brought a change in the style of 
architecture, and that the age of a building can generally 
be pretty well determined by the style in which it was 
erected. 

It was the custom to rebuild, or make additions in the 
style of architecture in vogue at the time of execution ; 
consequently many of our older churches contain a great 
variety of styles. 

During the 12th and 18th centuries many of these 
changes took place, and that beautiful style was intro- 
duced known as *' the Early-English," which was noted 
for its correctness and simplicity. We have a few examples 
of this style in West Somerset. 

We may remind our readers that in very early times the 
churches were often used as places of defence; conse- 



quently the walls were massive and the windows SEoall and 
well guarded ; but as the country became less liable to 
invasion, and the use of glass more general, so the windows 
became larger, until they were at length fiUed with beau- 
tiful traoery and painted or stained glass. 

As time wmt on, magnificence and splendour were 
sought for, until, in the 14th oentury, a more ornamental 
style was reached. Here, again, West Somerset cannot 
boast of possessing many examples, as it was in the 
following century that so many of the ohurdies of this 
neighbourhood were erected. Very few of our ecclesi- 
astical buildings are without a considerable portion of 
*' Perpendicular" work. In this style most of those 
churches of which we are so justly proud were erected. 

Mr. Freeman has written much on the architecture of 
this period, and to his writings we would refer those wiio 
desire full information. The volume of the Somersetshire 
Arohsological Society for the year 1861 contains many 
particnlars. That gentleman says : — 

''The strength of Somersetshire lies in its parish 
churches. It is not indeed entirely denuded of conventual 
remains; but monastic ruins, much less monastic churches 
retained for parochial purposes, do not seem to be a 
striking feature in its architectural wealth. The grand 
buildings which I am best acquainted with are all of the 
strictly parochial type, although they occasionally 
approach in size and splendour to the dignity of cathedral 
or conventual buildings, and, moreover, belong to a style in 
which the two l^pes of the minster and the parish church 
run much more into one another than was usual at an 
earlier period. At the same tune, it is an honourable fact 
for the local architecture that it admitted of having 
churches of the cathedral type erected in it — a circumstance 
probably occurring nowhere else. 

** Previous to the Perpendicular period, the churches of 
Somersetshire appear to have been, for the most part, 
structures of no very great pretensions. They seem to 
have been usually without clerestories, and, I suspect, very 
frequently without aisles. This I infer from the arcade 
being almost always Perpendicular. We canhardly suppose 
that earlier arcades would have been so generally des- 
troyed, had they ever existed. They were frequently cruci- 
form, and have transmitted the use of that shape to 
some complete churches of the Perpendicular period, at 
which time I need not say it was very seldom employed in 
original designs. In some parts an octagonal tower, 
sometimes central, sometimes at one side, appears to have 
been frequent. The square western tower, when it 
existed, seems to have been very small and plain, as at 
Wilton and Trull. 
'' The typical Somersetshire Perpendicular church can- 
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N writiiig on tbu nibjeci, it ma; be expected 
that we ahould fnmiah qui KAden with an 
account ol the auident Castles of tioM part of 
the county. The; an so " faw ood far be- 
tween" that we are unable to find any list 
of tham in the Taiioos hiitoriea that baTe 
been published. The following brief particiilan may, 
bowever, prove of some inteiest : — 

Bridgwatei Castle, btiiltb; William dsBriere, 1202, was 
long rinoe destroyed, with the ezoeptiQn of the water* 
gate and some other bagments forming the wall of a 
stable in OiuUe-Btreet, and the bonded oeUan at the 
Cnstom-honse. A.t the time of the Beballion this castle 
was one of the stiongeat in the kingdom. It mounted 10 
gons, and was snirounded by a moat filled with water 
from the Paitet ; and in 1646, under its goTemor, Colonel 
Wyndham, it withstood for some time a siege by Fairfax, 
who nltimatdy destroyed it, together with the graater 
part of the town. 

Dnnster CasUe is ganemUy oonsideied as a baroalal 
reddenoe. It was an aikdent seat of the Uolnuu, and 
cdfheLuttroUs fromtheieignofHeniyTII., and erowtii 
the Toe wheie it slopes to the Tslley of AtiII, in full view 
of the wild hdght of Qrabhunt, of the sea-ooast, and 
of the beantifiil oastle park. Its foundation dates from a 
time bef ON the Conqueror, in whose rmgn it was rebuilt 
by the Btst '^lliam de Mohun ; but of the Noman Btiuo- 
tnre the iion-stndded door and ruinous tower at the 
enbanoe an the only remains, ^is present edifice was 
erected in 1580, the time of Elizal>etli, eioepting the great 
gateway, which is as old ae Edward m. The chief 
erenla which have passed here an the capture of the 



eastle tgr the Uaiquis of Hertford, in 1043 ; the vUt of 
Charles n., when Colonel Wyndliam was the goToriMr; 
the sabsaquent snocegsfol dege by Blake ; and the wm~ 
finement hen of William Fiynne, member of the Long 
Farliaineut, by CiomweU, 1648. 

Taunton Castle owed its origin to a Saxon kfng, bnl Qie 
greater part of Ina's Castle was rebuilt at tbe Ccmqncat 
by a bishop of Winchester, to whoM see tbe estate tliMi 
belonged. The remains at the pnaant day aoMiatpriiid- 
pally of a round tower ; an onhattled gatewi^, with 
groove for the portcullis ; tbe hall, long naed as the At^m 
Hall ; and the W. wing, which is snppoaed to have boMi 
the Bite of Ina's building. On tbe extaiioi of the haD an 
the arms of the bishop of Wiucbeiter, with the data U7T— 
probably a year when the straotnre was itp^red-Hud 
over the archways of the oastle entranoa is the eaontdiean 
of Henry VH., supported by a grejhonnd and a wivmn, 
and that again of the bishop, with the date 1496, and 
insdipliOD " Laos tibi Christe. I^ngto Winto." His 
hall is a noble room, ItS feet in length by 30 hi width. U 
was Impaired, together with other parts of the costla, at 
the close of the last oentnty, by Sir Benjamin Hammett^ 
many yeaia U.F. for Taunton. Farther partioulan will 



At Stoke-Ooarey the remaim of a meated oaatla M»y 

Hub oounti; has so long enjoyed the blegdngs of dva 
peaoe that it is almoet diiBcnlt to picture to ourselvw the 
steps our forefathers took to arrive at so desirable an end. 

Phelps, in his History of Somerset, gives some interest- 
ing particulan, from which wa extract what is snitable. 

" In the time of the Anglo-Saxons every freeman of an 
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age capable of beaiing anuB, and not incapacitated by 
bodily infinnity, was compelled to join the anny in case 
of invasion by a foreign enemy, dvil commotion, or any 
emergency endangering the peace and safety of the king- 
dom, this being one of the three services comprised in the 
trinoda neeesnUUy which required evezy man to attend per- 
sonally in war, for the defence of the kingdom ; to work 
at and contiibate to the building of the public castles and 
fortresses, and the repairing of highways and bridges." 

Every landholder was obliged to keep armour and 
weapons, according to his rank and possessions, by the 
statate of 13 EdwardL ; and his people were to be trained 
to the use of arms at stated times in the year, while 
once a-year a general inspection of arms was made 
throughout each county* 

Historians inform us that the Ghreat Alfred caused all his 
male subjects to be trained in the art of war. 

Upon the Korman Conquest the feudal laws were intro- 
duced in this country, the whole of which were formed upon 
a military plan. All the lands of the kingdom were 
divided into knights' fees, which amounted to more than 
60,000 ; and for every knight's fee the knight was obliged 
to hold himself in readiness, with horse and arms, to serve 
the King in his wars, either at home or abroad, at his own 
expense, for a stated time, generally for forty days in a 
year ; and thus a military force of 60,000 men was always 
ready to obey the orders of the Sovereign* Each knight 
was also to have a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield and a 
lance, and every knight as many coats of mail, helmets, 
shields and lances, as he might have knights' fees in his 
domain. 

This militaiy service in the course of time became com- 
muted into a pecuniary payment, and at last was abolished 
by the statute of 12th Charles II.^ cap. 24. 



Tbahthd BAXDB,—TidB was a military foroe enrolled for 
the defence of the kingdom by the King, and solely at his 
disposal. It was raised according to the extent and popu- 
lation of each county. The number in England amounted 
to upwards of 120,000 men. 

Soon after the Bestoratlon of Charles n., when military 
and feudal tenures were abolised, it was deemed advisable 
to ascertain the power of the militia, to recognise the sole 
right of the Crown to govern and command it, and to 
put the whole into a more regular method of military 
subordination ; and thus a national militia was established 
and declared by Act of Parliament to be under the im- 
mediate orders of the King, who nominates the Lord- 
Lieutenants of the several counties. This of&cer appoints 
Mb deputies, who are bound to obey all orders they 
receive from thdr prindpal. The Lord-Lieutenants 
have the power of granting commissions of colonel and all 
the subordinate officers, who are to command this national 
force, under certain regulations with respect to property 
and real estate." 

At the present time, as our readers are aware, our prin- 
cipal local military force is as follows :~The Ist Somerset 
Militia, head-quarters Taunton Barracks, nearly 1,000 
strong. The West Somerset Yeomanry Cavaby, head- 
quarters Taunton, exercise generally at Orchard Portman^ 
on the Chard road, consists of 8 troops, generally 400 to 
500 strong. There Ib a small muster of Pensioners, at 
stated timdk, at Taunton Barracks. Last, but not least, ia 
the lately-formed Volunteer Bifle Corps, whose numbersf or 
1867 may be thus given :~3rd, Taunton, 101 ; 5th, Bridg- 
water, 159 ; 8th, Wellington, 75 ; 9th, WiUiton, 65; 11th, 
Stogursey, 74 ; 12th, Wiveliscombe, 79 ; 16th, Yeovil, 87 ; 
20th, Crewkeme, 88; 2l8t, Langport, 60; 26th, Bridg- 
water, 201 ; total. 989. 
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virtae of the order of her Majesty's Jostioes of the Peace 
for the oottnty of Somerset, and also all such other places 
in the said oonnty as are locally situated within, or are 
sorronnded by, the said sessional diviBions, or any of them, 
and are not mentioned in the said order." The place 
appointed for holding the Court for the election of mem- 
bers for this division is Bath." — 2. Mid Somerset comprises 
''the existing sessional divisions of Orewkeme, Yeovil, 
Somarton, Shepton Mallet, Wincanton, Wells, Frome and 
Kilmersdon," and all other places locally situated within 
the said sessional divisions as specified in the preceding 
paragraph. The place appointed for holding the Court 
for the election of members is the dty of Wells.— 3. West 
Somerset comprises *' the existing petty sessional divisions 
of Bunster, Dulverton, Williton, WiveUscombe, Bishop's 
Lydeard, Wellington, Taunton, Bridgwater and Ihninster," 
and all other places within the said divisions as specified 
in the first paragraph. The place for holding the Court 
for the election of members is Taunton. These arrange- 
ments are desciibed in the schedule as ''temporary,'* 
because the Boundary Commissioners appointed by the 
Act are directed finter aUaJ to " inquire into the divisions 
of counties as constituted by this Act, and as to the places 




appointed for holding Courts for the election of members 
for such divisions, with a view to ascertain whether, having 
regard to the natural and legal divisions of each county 
and the distribution of the population therein, any and 
what alterations shall be made in such divisions or plaoes.' ' 
The populations of the three divisions, according to the 
last census, are— East Somerset, 104,313 ; Mid Somerset, 
111,538; West Somerset, 116,412. 

A list of the members of Parliament for this county 
from the year 1298 to 1790 will be found in CoUinson's 
History of Somerset, voL 1, page 29. It is continued to 
the year 1835 in Phelps' History, page 62. The history of 
each returning place will probably furnish the list of the 
members of each town or dty. 

The following names appear in the list, and may be still 
recognised as borne by their descendants, or at least are 
yet well known :— Bore, Fopham,Everard, Bluett, Luttrell, 
Ford, Stradling, Marshall, Berkeley, Hill, Sydenham, 
Bogers, Walsh, Speke, Dyer, Portman, Phelips, Blake, 
Buckland, Hunt, Warre, Trevelyan, Pahner, Figot, 
Wyndham, Tynte, Adand, Coxe, Langton, Dickinson, 
Lethbridge, Sanford, Miles, Moody, Hood, &c. 





l.angttag», Bislsdt, &c. 



r ii pret^ well known (at leait by non- 

lendenta) that tlie patoii of this ndfcli^iur- 

hood in tomawlut local and peouliu. Wa 

had hoped to have been able to preBent our 

readen wiUi some mtoreatiiig particnlait on 

Hub Babject, extracted from papers read 

before the Bomeraetahire Arcbraological Socie^ in De- 

oember, 1856, by — Baynes, Eiq-i bat we haTe been unable 

to procure a oopy. They were not published among the 



Hurray, in bis Handbook of Bomenetabire, nakea the 
following remaiki when epealdDg of the genoine nativee 
of tbe "WertConntrie":— 

" In their nnoouth epoech an fonnd many words and 
Dsages of the Anglo-Saxon tongne, 'a toontain-head,' 
sayi BoBWOrth, ' from which eoms streamletB &ow down in 
ereiy prorince, retaining their ori|pnaI purity and flaToor, 
though not now relished, perhape, by lastidioiu palates.' 
This patois is very remarkable in the remote diitriet of 
EmooT, M may be seen by the ' Exmoor Scolding' and 
' Exmoor Conitahip,' pabliahed many years ago at Exeter. 
Ut. Bovworth, in the introducfdon to his Aoglo-Soiou 
Dictionary, enaracTates the chief pecnliaiitjea of the 
SomeiMlabin dialect, and qnotea a« a specimen the follow- 
ing dedication in vene :— 

" Ta jon, the I>irdle» o* tha Wot, 

rm platf d that thi ihood be addittl ; 

Vor tbs* I DOW bi Inaniai dmll, 

I mine ye «lill— 1 lore je irell ; 

An hJtbi, UTflT iholl rorget 

I nut diiVd bnath in Zommenet ; 

AmangBt ye HT'd, mn left ye Bony, 

Ab Ton'U knaw when j on hiie m; tbnrr 



TUbig Ultle book than take </ me; 
TlB Ul I h» jW DOW ta gee." 

It is fax eaaiBr for a stnoger tlian a reudant to mite •& 
thia sabject, aa the former will be sbnck with peenliaritie* 
whidi one aomutomed to would pan onnoticad. We 
would hare observe that the origin, meaning and pooKliar 
pronuiioiation of many looal words, especially tboM of 
places, deserve particnlar attffn|j"n| light being oflai 
thrown npon an obacure nod haU<forgotten snbject by the 
mentiOD ta a BtrioUy local word, nu Ber. W. A. Jones, 
bon. secretary of the Somemtshirs Ar^ueologioal Bod 
Natnral History Society, has dixeotad his obaarratint to 
the origin of the names of places in this neighboorhood, 
and has published some ioteieatiDg particnlars in a 
TOlona published by the abore-named Sodsty. 

We also remember seeing a number of artiolee in oim of 
file Taunton papers, a few yean ago, on the same matter. 
A wall-read man of letters, who has oonu to enjoy the 
beaoUee of West SMneiset, would doubtless be able to 
furnish much interesting and ■"""'"g informolion. 

Some of the local prorerbe and traditions ate veiy 
curious and notioeable, and if collected would form an odd 
and interesting work. Uony of these ai« just p»Ti- g 
away with tbe adnmoe of education and dvilisatiim. 
Some m^ be baced baok to Soman Catholio times and 
customs ; others are derived from LatEn words niien they 
were in more general nse among the lower classu, Inaa 
being aoonstomed to hear them in their rdigione service. 
Let na taut the day is not far off when th^eitrange old 
local customs, woids and proverbs, will at lost find a good 
historian. 
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K a concUe deeoriptioD ot this port of onr 

comi^ it will not be expected that we ahaiild 

attempt anything like a dinertatioil on flich 

an eztensre sabject ai ita Natural Blstoiy. 

All we propose to do is, to ttlec am naden to 

each boob or ptqien aa throw lifiht upon it. 

Collineon statea " that in animal and regetable prodao- 

tione Someiselabiie is hy no meani defldent, as the hills, 

plains, Tallies, liyen and seai abooud with commodities 

uMfol to ip ftnfcin il, end adequate to 



The late Hr. Baker, of Bridgwater, was a noteworthy 
local natatalist, end has pnbbghed in the Frooeedings of 
the Somersetehire Archsological and Natural Hiltmy 
Sodetj monj valoable oontribntione. Tols. 1 and 2 con- 
tain an acooont of the fauna of thia ootint;, and hare 
will be foDOd, uranged in varions olataee, the Intds, 
beasts, fish, reptilee and inseote, both ordinaiy and extra- 
ordinarf — or, in other words, the common Bud laro 
onimalB of this part of the oonnt7--each with ita Latin m 
well Bfl T-Wi ^li'th name. 

In the inttodaction of Collinson's History may be seen a 
long list of many rare and interesting plants, with both 
Latin and T-lnglifh title, and the neighboorhood in which 
each plant may be fonnd. ThLi was compiled previoni to 



the year 1796, anoe which time, donbUeas, much might 
have been added to it. 

Phelpa' Histoiy, pnbUshed in 1836, mokes no allusion to 
thit subject; bat ■ little work, issaed montlily by the 
head-maet«t of Taunton College, oontaio* much usefnl 
infonnatioo, and would probably materially assist an 
enqninr. The publioatian of this work has, wa are eorry 
to obserre, been disoontdnned. 

At the Uosenm of Ihe Sometaetahite Natural History 
Society may be seen many ndoable qtedmens ; bat a very 
laige number is yet required. 

It is understood that CSedl Smith, Esq., of Bishop's 
Lydeard, and Dr. Prior, of Halae, hare also pubUahed 
papers on this subject. 

Miss QiSord, of Ifinehead, [■ the author of the " Vmniiii 
Botanist," and in the fourth Tolnnte of the ProoeedingE 
of the Somereetshire Nataral History Society die hai 
published a pq>er on the Marine Flora of Somersetshire. 

iSi. Crotch and other gentlemen have reed many 
papers on onr local natural history before membera of the 
above-named Society. 

Hr. Baker states thatout of 3M spedee of Urds indi- 
genous to this country, 233 have been found in 

For further information we refer our readen t 
works above mentjoued. 
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Societies* 
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AS established in 1811. The objects of the 
Society are two-fold. First : To raise a 
fnnd, by donations and annnal and life 
sobscriptions, for the pnrpoee of appren- 
ticing the children of poor Somersetshire 
parents resident in London, and for lend- 
ing Qi their oondnct shall have been meritorions) a certain 
som of money (£20), without interest, to aid in establish- 
ing them in business. Second : To proyide annually a 
tooial meeting of Somersetshire men resident in London 
and their friends in their natiye county. 

The first object has been carried out, by the society 
having apprenticed about 200 children, and experience has 
shown what a blessing this help has been to many parents. 
To cany out the second object, there is a social meeting 
held every year in London, under the presidency of some 
nobleman or gentleman connected with the county, and 
the committee appeal to the men of Somersetshire to sup- 
port, by their presence as well as by their subscriptions, a 
society which should be an annual assemblage of the sons 
of the county who happen to be in London, at which not 
only county feelings may be kept alive, and friendly inter- 
course between those connected with Somersetshire, 
wheraver resident, promoted, but also funds raised for 
f MW j tt m g those who have left the county, with a hope of 
benefitting themselves, and, whose expectations not having 
been realised, are struggling against the many diffi- 




culties that surround all commencing life in ib» great 
metropolis. 

end ^attwtal jpistajiij Stxotetij. 

In the spring of the year 1849 a few gentlemen of 
Taunton and its neighbourhood, knowing that the county 
of Somerset was so rich in subjects of interest to the 
archsBologist, naturalist, botanist and geologist, and that 
it deserved some better means of examination, research 
and description, determined to establish a society for that 
purpose. A committee was appointed and droulars issued 
to all the magistrates, clergymen and principal inhabitants 
of the county, inviting them to a meeting to be held in 
Taunton on the 26th September, 1849. So warmly was 
the subject taken up, that upwards of 350 gentlemen at- 
tended, and thus was established the Somersetshire Archseo- 
logical and Natural History Society. 

But we may be asked by some of our matter-of-fact 
readers to explain the uses, purposes, or intentions of this 
and similar societies ; and we will answer their inquiries 
in the spirit of the report issued with the first volume of 
their Proceedings — *<To collect and spread information 
upon subjects of local importance— to investigate the 
mineral and natural riches — ^to explore the accumulated 
treasures of this county— to gather up such portions of 
interesting information as would never otherwise be col- 
lected—to excite and encourage a spirit of inquiry among 
all classes as to the history of the past and present— to 
bring together in a suitable museum the various sped- 
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mens of Nature and Art 8o abundant in thiB neighbourhood 
— ^to form a collection of books, papers and mannscriptB on 
natural, dvil and eccleaiaBtical subjeots, with which to 
form the foundation of a complete and correct history of 
this important county." 

There are many other matters over which the society 
exercises a powerful influence ; for where do we now 
hear of the wanton destruction of valuable reUcs, or 
the barbarous "restoration" of mediseval churches in 
Grecian or Pagan architecture! We trust these are 
things of the past, never again to be allowed in this our 
favoured land. 

The sodety consists of about 400 members, from all pads 
of the country, each of whom pays an annual subscription 
of 10s. to defray the neceasary expenses, the prin- 
cipal of which is the cost of publishing and illustrating 
the various papers read before the society, each member 
ixi>on payment of his subscription being entitled to a 
copy. • 

The businesB is divided into two departments — archsBO- 
logy and natural history — with a general secretary to 
each. There are also a number of local secretaries, 
each the centre of a district, who assist the committee and 
general secretazies. 

Although the museum and head quarters are in Taunton, 
the society yearly visits the various neighbouring towns, 
and a temporajy local museum is formed daring its stay. 
Papers of interest are also read at the conversazione 
meetings held at Taunton during the winter months, the 
expenses being defrayed by those who attend them. 

Publications are exchanged and a correspondence carried 
on with no less than seventeen British and five foreign 
Bcientifio and aichaBological societies, and amongst the 
oorrespondifig members and contributors of articles of 
interest will be found the names of men well known to the 
literary and scientific world. We would mention those of 
Buckland, Baker, Button, Cockerell, Crotch, Cross, Carter, 
Daubeny, Ellis, Falconer, Feny, Forbes, Freeman, Giles, 
Godwin, Hardwick, Hugo, Jones, Lloyd, PhiUips, Parker, 
Quekett, Scarth, Sanford, Sedgwick, Stradling, Trevelyan, 
Wilson, Walters, Wane, Moore, Green, and Dawkins. 
There are many others whom our memory will not allow us 
to record. 

The society also subscribes to various scientific works, 
and makes an exchange of duplicates with the British 
Museum, with the Museum of Practical Geology, and 
private collectors. 

It also undertakes, as far as its limited means will 
allow, the investigation of the various camps, barrows, 
and other antiquities of the district. There are a great 



number of most interesting relics and places in the West 
of England that would repay minute examination. 
Among other places which already have received inves- 
tigation are the celebrated camp on Worie Hill, near 
Weston-super-Mare, the Banwell Caves, Holwell Cavern, 
Wells Cathedral and Palace, and a large number of. 
churches, abbeys, casties, monasteries, priories, camps, 
&c., full particulars of which are given in the sodety*s 
Pjroceedings for the past fifteen years. The annual meet- 
ings are itinerary, and are held in the various towns d 
note or of antiquarian importance in the county. Excur- 
dons are made from head quarters to all places of interest 
in the neighbourhood, and lectures given, or papers read, 
on the spot by gentlemen of the party. Most pleasant, 
profitable and interesting tours they are, as they often dose 
with an animated discusdon. 

The sodety has a fine collection of specimens, in the 
Museum at Taunton, of the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, together with a large number of ouriodties 
from all parts of the world. A descriptive catalogue is 
mudi required, and this will probably be prepared when 
the collection is more complete. Among such a vast num- 
ber it is of course imposdblo to give anything like a fall 
list, but we would especially notice the following : — ^A col- 
lection of staffed ft^nini«.lfl and birds, both local and 
from distant parts ; Boman, British, and mediieval 
antiquities, discovered in Taunton, at the Cemetery, old 
houses in {last-street, St. James's churchyard, Bisdon- 
house, &c., &c. ; portions of a gigantic Irish elk, found at 
the Ghis- works ; portions of rhinoceros and trunks of oak, 
dug up at the Ghiol ; a quantity of British pottery, found 
at Norton Fitzwarren; copy of Magna Charta; Doomsday 
Book (part) ; John of France's sword; Boman pavements, 
from East Coker, High Ham, Pitney, Langport, and other 
places ; Indian and other gods ; a variety of Egyptian 
and other ancient antiquities; a vast assortment of 
minerals, coins, seals, arms, carvings, books, papers, parch- 
ments, &o., &c. ; a beautafuUy-carved Gothic reredoe, dug 
up at Wellington Church; a large assortment of dry 
plants, ferns, shells, and botanical, geological and mineral 
specimens ; a collection of oriental birds, presented by the 
Hon. Mr. Blundell ; a quantity of andent British imple- 
ments and other antiquities from Worle Camp, Weston ; a 
number of heads and horns of Indian animals, by the late 
Capt. Speke ; numerous casts of the beautiful sculptures 
which adorn the West front of Wells Cathedral (procured 
at a cost of above £50) ; *' The Pigott Drawings " of 
churdies, ruins, monuments, &c., in the West of England, 
valued at £2,000, presented to the county and ordered to 
be depodted here. But the gem of the Museum is doubt- 
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l68B the WiUiam'B and Beard's geological oollectlonB, oon- 
asting diiefly of bones, fossils, and relios of antediluyian 
and eztinot animals, principally from tlie caves at Banwell 
and the Mendip Hills. They were purchased by special 
subscription, at a cost of £200, and are considered the 
finest collection in the world. Professor Owen was 
deputed to procure them at double the original cost for the 
British Museum. There are great numbers of other 
antiquities, specimens and curiositiee that deserve especial 
notice, which we are unable to particularise ; but we trust 
that a complete catalogue will soon be published, which 
would greatly add to the interest of the collection, and 
enable the public to understand and appreciate it. 

In conclusion we would remind our readers that a far 
larger number of persons of this district ought to become 
subscribers, which would increase the funds of the society 
and enable the committee to undertake ezanunations that 
its limited means now exclude it from doing. They would 
also be able, by purchase, to add to their excellent Museum 
and provide more room and cases, which are much required, 
for this is without doubt the place where should be found 
all the various treasures of Nature and Art that are spread 
throughout the county, where they are under the care of 
the curator and the inspection of large numbers of gentle- 
men who value and appreciate them. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the Museum is 
open free of expense at all times to members or their 
friends, and that there need not be the slightest dijQiculty 
to ANY party to get admission. We would suggest that 
visitors previous to going should look up any old coins, 
seals, parchments, relics, or other curiosities or antiquities 



they may have lying about, and take the opportunity of 
depositing them with the curator. We may add that a 
visit will well repay the time given. 

When it is known that the largest proportion of sub- 
scribers are from Bath and the Eastern end of the county, 
and that they are anxious to remove the Museum to that 
city, we trust it will promote a spirit of emulation and 
enterprise to promote the interests of the society, and to 
retain and improve the finest collection of works of 
Nature and Art in the West. 

On the 22ad of May, in the year 1867, a meeting was 
held at Yeovil, at which the above society was established, 
in connection with the Central Chamber in London. 

The object of these associations is to see that the agri- 
cultural and similar interests are properly represented in 
the House of Commons, and also to prevent undue and 
unequal taxation. 

They propose, by uniting parish to parish, union to 
union, and county to county, with the Central Board in 
London, to form an organisation of great power and 
interest. 

The Somersetshire Chamber of Agriculture has seventeen 
local sub-divisions, corresponding with the seventeen 
Poor-law Unions, into which the eoonty is divided ; and 
although but lately established, it promises to be of great 
service to agricultarlats [and other inhabitants of the 
county. 








r the present time canola are not much in 
demand, although not a, generation Lai yet 
paaed Edn«e thej were held in Ihe very 
highest estimatioii, and canal shorea and 
eanal engineering were aa much the order 
of the day thirty yean ago as nilwayi are 
at the present time. 

Here eaimot be the slighteet doabt that the era^ of 
oaoal and mer naTigntioii was a vary important step 
towania the intiodactimi o( a ^vtem of internal com- 
mnnioation in this kingdom for heavy and extended 
trafflo. 

Theflntoonaloatinthii ooontry was opened in the year 
1765, and from that lime to the year 1830 the work of 
laying ont and conatmoting oajials and making riTsrs 
naiigable pmoeeded with almoiit ceaeeloas actinty. 

In 1796 an Act of Parliament was passed for cutting a 
oanal from the port of TopeluuD, on the river Eie (seven 
miles below Eieter), to proceed in an easterly direction, 
with branches to CoUnmpton and Tiverton, passing 
Wellington, and ending in the river Tone, at Taunton 
Bridge. The Act (now before u«) gave extensive powera 
to ooUeet water and to constract four reservoirs and other 
hMvy work* ; hut as few of the shares were taken up, 
only a portioii of this canal was executed at the time. 
Its proposed length was S5 miles. The tolls were Id., 2d. 
and 3d. per ton per mile. The next scheme was a pro- 
posal to construct a osjial from Taunton Bridge, to pass 
near Biidgwatei, and so on eastwordly until it reached 
the mouth of tdie Avon, about seven miles this side of 
Bristol ; but althongh many maps of Somerset show this 



canal as in existence. It was never fully cartied ont. 
total length would have been 41 miles, anditsoonitTai 
would doubtlsBB have added to the prosperity of the 1 
of England. It was opposed hy Uie cotparalion of Bi 
water. About the year 1824, however, the great need 
better water oommunioation to the town ot Tan 
having been felt, a company was formed to oonatracl 
Bridgwater and Taunton canal. It is trae *^** the : 
Tone had for many years been " the silent highway ;" 
the great inoonvenienoeaof drought in snnuner, «■"< fl 
and ice in winter, were serious objections, and the lo 
time and often the injury oamed to goods was a most 
siderable drawback. About one-half a mile of the ' 
(fromthe town to Pirepool look) was proposed to be i 
and all the other port (131 miles) was soon afterwards 
As there is not above 20 led difference in the ler 
Taonton and Bridgwater, there were not many enginei 
diffioultiea, and few locks were needed. Great oppos 
was offered by the conservators of the Tone, who a 
wards compelled the canal company to pay heavy com 
lation. Parliamott, however, passed the bill. Afte 
completion of this canal the two navigatioiu were we 
in oppodtion, and the tolls were much redoead on 
lines. This being ruinous to the canal shareholdets, 
applied to Parliament for oniatance, and shovred tJ'«t 
could not exist in oppositiaa to the Tone oonwrvatora, 
therefore prayed that, as the canal was nndonhtedlj 
best water commonication, they should have powe 
pnnhase the interest of the Tone navigation, and so 
the irtiole trade into their own hands. The compensi 
paid was handed over for the benefit of the Taunton 
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Somenet Hotpital. Hie amoiint of trade done for aoms 
jeatt pterioii* to the comtraation ol tha taHwaj was con- 
adei&ble — cool, aolm, iron, Bj&to, IjiickTord good^f foreign 
timber and general merahandua being bron^t up, uid 
bay, oom, malt liqoors, "Knglinti timber and agricnltnral 
[oodnee being tha cbief artidea taken baok. He canal 
isodvee its principal nipplj of vater from the Tone at 
Firepool loak (the bigheet end), also from a few feeders 
lower down, A powerful W-borae pnmiung-eiigine waa 
erected below Ham to aapply a fuiiher qnantitj from tbe 
Tone after die water had turned all the millaatBathpool, 
Creech, Ham, £c., bnt la only oaed in case of a short 
sopply of water or of dranght. Thrav were foimerl; 
milla at Obridge and Firepool,' bnt they were removed 
many yean ago, aa they intertered with the navigation of 
the river. 

Docki were constructed ftt Bridgwater at the junction o{ 
the canal withthe Pairett. The time of tranaittrom town 
to town generally oocnpiee about lii honra. 

Hie amount of tolla at the moat flouriabing time, ws 
believe, amounted to upwarda of £7,000 per year. The 
canal was mortgaged tor the aum of £33,000. A trade in 
lime and limestone was sniidpated, and eipenaiTe kilna 
were builtatFirepool, bat we nndaratand were never uaed. 
The general width ia about 2S feet, with iridsr parts at 
certain places to allow boala to load, &o., ttie locla bcdng 
aboat Ifi feet wide. Tlie oidinaiy canal boats Carry about 
7 tona, but the large lock-ap barges upwards of 26 tona. 
At one time the toll on coals was 3a. per ton, but it is 
now much reduced. TMa canal was opened in IB27. 

Some jeais after tbe eonatmction of the Bridgwater and 
l^unton Canal a ttranch waa projected from Creech to run 
to Curry Blallet and Beer Crowoombe, tlroagh Horton, on 
to Chard and Bminater. As the traffic on tbia line was far 
less than on the main, it was constructed of lesa width, in 
■ome parts being only 12 feet. Tbe oonntiy tbroogfa 
which it paaaea has many hilla, that an pierced with 
auftll tunnels, the bottts being propelled by men, while tbe 
hone and rider crosses the aummits of tbe hills above. 
There eie several of theee tunnels near Hatch Beauchamp. 
I^rge quantities o( alabaster were excavated in the pro- 
gteaa of tlie work. Tbe locks are alao mora nomeroua, 
tmd neat Tbome Faloonlsan "incline," whichiaaoon< 
brivanoe by wbieb tbe boats pus aingly into a larger boat 
or eaae, wliicb, numing upon ft line of railway, convey) 
them dtber to a higher or lower level, aa denied. The 
«et waa obtwned A.D. 1831. 

Aa attttnpt was made a few yean ago to obtain power 
to form this canal into a railway ; bat it was afterwards 









found easier 
that of tbe oa 

About fifty yeajB ago a canal was cut from Wait Leigh 
to Tiverton. The Oraod Western Cansl was intended to 
connect the boroogh of Taunton and the Bridgwater Canal 
with tbe county of Devon and its towns. In a great 
measure tliis canal f ollowa the course of that mentioned aa 
deaigned in the year 1796, but doee not extend beyond 
Tiverton. It leavee tbe Tona at Prenob Wair, and pro- 
oeeda in a weeterly direction, and, riaing by means of 
"lifts and locks," joins the bmnch that oounecta the 
Bridgwater Canal at Firepool. At Norton, Bradford, 
Nynehead, &o., are lofty "lifts," fitted op with all the 
needful machinery, and at Wellsford, near Wellington, ia 
an "incline," to enable tbe canal to paaa those hiUathat 
enclose the Tale of Taunton Deaue. Some yean ago an 
Act o( Parliament waa psased " to alter and increase the 
ratea of tonnage authoiiaed to be taken by tbe company 
of propriaton of the Grand Weatem Canal, and to amend 
aeveialacts for making the aaidcanala." Tbe tolla were 
to be increased from Id., 2d. and 3d., to 3d., 4d. and 6d. 
{ler ton per mile, according to tbe claaa of goods. 

As the railway from Taunton to Tiverton rons almnrt 
parallel with the canal, tlie Snt ten miles next tbe town 
of Taunton is now tendered almost oselcoa. Within 
the post few montha tbia canal has been purchased by 
the Bristol and Exeter Bailway Company for £30,000; 
tbey are selling the land to tbe neighbouring ownen, 
and ero long the weatem end will be totally deatroyed. 

In 1825 numerouB meetings were called at Taunton, and 
generally throogbout West Somerset and Bast Devon, for 
tbe pmpoee ot oonstmcdng a Qrand Ship Canal, from a 
point called Stoltord, on the Bristol Channel, towarda 
Bridgwater, on to Creech (with a brsnoh to Taunton), 
thenoe following somewhat tbe direction of the present 
Cbard Canal, and ending at the town of Beer, on the 
English ChanneL Tbe celebrated Telford was appointed 
engineer, and most SMignine expectations were held aa to 
the marvdlooa resolti to be aocompliahed. It was fore- 
told that Taunton would beoome a " second Liverpool," 
and the account given of the speeches of the gnat men of 
the day at that time in Taunton are most aimuing. 

The old town, however, althou^ she has not yet 
attained those great bononn anticipated and hoped lor by 
these sanguine fatban, yet Tnnintniti. her own ; and long 
may she continue io do ao, eqieoially now that, inatead of 
the "alow and anra" method of canal traffic, she is pro- 
vided with the mora certain and eipeditiaaa (yitem of 



the ad j omiuK hin ma completed ; and to Uui [MUD t na Uie 
Taiiont ooachM from Devon ind ComwAll. 

Aa the comiby tliTODgh wliicb the line psmed in thu 
najghbonrhood was geneiallf lerel, there were no par* 
tioDlar mfttten of intcreet to reoc^ reBpecting its oon- 
itraetion, if we ezranpt the White Ball tunnet before- 
meatioDed and the difBenllT in pawiiig through Bathpool 
and Creech. On aooonnt of Uie low level, inverted 
arches were necnsarr to keep out the floods and other 
mtan. For many yeara after completiou the Qreat 
Weeteni Company rented and worked the Briat<d and 
Exeter Boilvray. Soon after the line wa« extended to 
Exeter the inhabitsntg of the "For West" promoted the 
South Devon Boilway, to obtnin the benefit of a qnick 
conunimicatioii to FlTmouth. This line was under the 
management ot the celebrated Bnmel the younger, who 
oonstmeted it tor working on the almo^heric principle, 
with statioiiaiy engines instead of looomotiveB ; but the 
plan, after a sreat oatlsif, was abiuidoned. The scenery 
on **»'* line is very romantic and beautifol, and will well 
lepay a visit. 

The advantages ot railway commnnioation hcdng now 
so aj^arent, in ISfiO tlie raodents of oeotial Somerset, 
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the line, the oilgbia] promoten eipeet to get lltUe or no 

interest for their ctqdtal. Tha stations are as follows: — 
Bishop's Lydaaid, Ciowoombe Heathfleld, Stognmber, 
muiton and Watehet The trmns leave the Bristol and 
Exeter line at Norton Fitzwarren, about tbree miles West 
of Taunton. 

<^vat ezpeotatiouK were formed of the huoneM proposed 
to be done in the coal trade ; bat we have not yet seen 
mueh result. It is not the interest of the Brist'>l end 
Exeter Company to folly develop the trafflo on this line, a« 
they only get a share of the profit ; but by enconrapog 
traden to import their Walsh ooal at DonboU, near 
Bridgwater, they get the whole ol the ooat of oarriage to 
Taunton. 

There is a short line oonstmcted from Watobet to the 
iron minee in that neighbourhood, and called the Brendou* 
hill Bailway, or the West Somerwt Mineral Line. It waa 
originally opened for mineral traJBc only, but, having 
lately been inspected by a Qovemment offloer, now carries 
passengers and general merchandise. The stations are 
Washtord, Boadwater and Coombe Bow. At the higher 
end is the " incline," where the railway is laid with a 
steep gradient, and rises in all about SOO feet. The iron 
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Then are wreral small brandies conneoted irith the 
TailwajB aliead; mentioned, namely, Tiverton, Bridg- 
WEit«F, BiimhaiD, Weston-super-Mare, &a., ol which no 
particnlu notice ia leqnired. 

It will tie doubtleea obserred that tbe Bristol tmd Eietoi 
Kailwa; Company have the chief direction and manage- 
ment of the railways connected with this neighbourhood ; 
and lu it may lie interesting to some of our readers, we 
odd a few further porticulais nepectdiig the details of this 
rising company. 

When the Bristol and Exeter Company commenced 
working thmr own line, they pnrchased seTeral very 
splendid engines — some with eight wheels, suitablB for 
ordinary truns, some with nine-feet diiving-wheels foi 
eiprees traiiu, and some with aide cnoks and ailes tor 
luggage trains. Ttieta engines are of the very best work- 



manahip and design, and attroetsd mnch attootion at i 
time. They ore not called by name, but numbered \ ) 

are understood to have cost from £2,000 to £3,000 ea 
and some to be equal to a thousand-horse power. ' 
And that the company, in 1864, possessed 01 engines, I 
pawenger camageB, 1,000 goods tracks, 3C ballast true 
and 20 coke waggons — in all, 1,274 carriages of vaiii 
descriptioni. These are made, altered and repaired at I 
company's rsilway carriage works at Bridgwater. The c 
of aflrst-class carriage is often above £100, while aseooi 

The total number of miles of nulway is 1211. ^ 
yearly income is somewhere about £360,000, or ab 
£2,700 per mite. These figures seem to denote rather 
mtendTebuonees ; and yet, in comparison with some ot 
companies, it is but a small concern. 
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The Sltiue t^aiX. 



TS jaatt eounttss there ii one dty or kt^ pUc« 
whieh ia indiapntabl; the county town, or the 
dly in which the principal bmineBa of the 
shire ii carried on ; bat Somerset ia an excep- 
tion to the general rale, for Soroerton, II- 
oheiter, Taonton, Bristol, Bath and Wells 
baTe Eersiallj claimed the hounor. There ore man; 
nuons which will account for this peculiarity. The 
gteat extent of the county — the rise and decline of 
towns— the fact that tha dties of Bristol and Bath 
are at th« eitreizie Eastern end— and Welts, although 
etntnl, and potaening % cathedral, yet ita small nze does 
not enliUe it to rank as the county town. Hie lenfcth of 
Somerset trom Bast to West ia upwards of seventy miles, 
and it ia ationt thirty miles from North to SouUi. It hoa 
heen nanol tor many years post to appoint two chief 
towns — ^the buaineaa for the Eaatem Dirimon being 
transacted at Wells, and that for the Western Divi- 
Bon at Taunton. Tha aaaizes and sessions are divided 
between those places, tha county gaol being at Taunton, 
and a House of Correction at Shepton Mallet. 

In the year 1864 an estate In Taunton Qaie the proper!; 
of tha Poorson family), oonsisting of about four or five 
aotea, was purchased by the county, and the present build- 
mgs erected thereon. The arohltect was G). MoSat, Esq., 
of London, and the contract was token by Ifr. Oeorge 
Pollard, of Taunton, for about £17,000, the coat of the 
whole range of buildings, indoding heating, ventilatian, 
tunitare, extras and altentiona, amoanting to upwards 
of £2S,000. The exterior ia built of Bahbicombe grey 
marble, brought from the neighhooihood of Toc^oay, the 



interior being faced with bride. In addltioD to tha two 
ooorts, robing, retiring, waiting, witnesses' and other 
rooms, the building contains the judges' apartments, on tha 
Weetem side, and rooms for a person to reside who baa 
diarge of the place. The entrance-hall, lobby and main 
stairoose demand our odmiralian ; they are being adorned 
with marblB basts of the "Wortiiiwof Somerset" — those 
of Locke, Ken, Young, 3peke, Byom and Blake having 
been already placed there. The Crown Conrt, on tha 
Eastern nde, ia a flne, lofty apartmant, lighted from the 
North and East, with a Qothio panelled deal odling. 
There ia a subterranean oommunicalioQ from this oonrt to 
the gaol on the oppoaite ude of the street, in which pri- 
soners are convened for trial. The Nisi Priua Court, on 
the Western side of the building, ia aimilar to that on tha 
other aide, except the windowa and gaol cc 
The Grand Jury<room is over the i 
tuns a handsome bay window, with a raised dais. Above 
the central staircase a lof^ dome-light cupola and tower 
risca to upwards of 30 feet in height, and ia a ooospiooous 
object in all parts of the neighbourhood ; it is also osed 
for ventilating purposes. Between the courts there is a 
private communication far the use of the jndges, and a 
retiring-room for consultation. Hie magistrates took 
conside^bla trouble to obtain good plans for Uie new 
buildings, in the hope of pcoduciDg model ooorts ; but 
although they have secured many conveniences and some 
excellent airongemenla, yet it is said that there is much 
room for improvement, ss a difficulty i* often experienced 
by the various officeis of the court in hearing the wit- 
nesses ; but until the laws of aoDustias are more fully 
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Saminec at Weill. <uii Spring and Snmmor &t Bliatol. 
Hie qouter senioiis, apruig and Uichsdmos, at Wells, 
IDdnunmei and Epiphany at Tauatoa. 

Hie tollowmg parlioulare are eitiaets tram the leport 
pnaeuted at Qoarbn Seedons, ISBT :~ 

Taunton haa a good prifion ; ironlil reqnira but litUo 
additional ezpeiue in fitting it up tor 280 prisonors ; has 
ample aocommodation in the to^n for magistratce, Jurars 
and witneceee ; hoe excellent new courts, but lately built, 
at BD aipenu to the county of abaut :£30,a00 ; and ia 
mtiiated upon amain line of railway; but it is placed, tor 
geneial oonTenieuce, too mnch at the eitremity of the 

The sbeiiff in this county pays £S0 for the Winter, and 
£63 for t^e Spring amize for the judgei' lodgings at 
Taunton. 

The expenditure at tbo Taunton gaol in IBC6 was 
£6,212 I3a. 10d.,for 135 prisonera, or about £46 a-head . 
Hera waa repaid to the ooont; tot prcaecutioiu and 
Uiddlesez priKinen £2,097 9b. 4d.,leaTiiif[£4,USM the 
cost to the oonnty. 

At presoit Taunton gaol conlaiiu 203 separate eella, 7 
ponisbment cells, 40 hospit^ accommodatioii, 2£ debtors' 
wards-total, 276. 

(Shepton Uallet gaol contains 20S separate cells, 6 
pnnishnieut oclli, 26 hosiHtal aooominodation, 9 debtors' 
Wttrfs-total, 246.) 

The cost ot each priaouer (for 18G6} per head at Taunton 
was £26 18s. 2Jd. ; at Shepton, £22 6a. 9Jd.— a diSerenca 
of £4 lis. Sd. against Tannton. 

He of&een' salaries and tees amoont at Taunton to 
£2,191 ISs. 9d., atShepton to £1,646 19s., oi £546 Os. 9d. 
more at Taunton tbon Shepton. 

Tlie diSeienca in the cost of each prisoner per head at 
Tannton is in a measure due to the excess of the salaries 
at Tannton over Shepton, the total joint expenses at salaries 
to oiBcera in Somenot being £3,838 18s. Qd. 

The doily namber of prisoners, inoloding debtors, hss 
been— at Taunton 94, atBhsptonllO. 

The EttUttty; tnn&tio ^s^luro 

wiu erected at Wells in 1848, for panpers. It is an ex- 
tensive building, 1| mUes from the ci^, on the Bath lOad. 
There are about 600 patients, 40 attendants and servants, 
mod upwards ot 80 acrds of land. Condderable 
enlargements were made in 1856, and a handsome new 
ebapel is now in conne of erection. Every attention is 
paid to the health and comfort ot the inmates — music, 
DonCBita, balls, &c., being oocaeioually given. The 
bnildings are sopplied with Turkish and other baths, and 



ibave lately been added. The manage- 
ment is vested in the hands of a committee ot visiting 
tnagistrates. 



ybe ifeanracka. 



In the year 1796 the Oovemment aractod on a high spot 
on the Suutli ride of Taunton buildings tor a troop ot 
cavalry and apartments tor the officers. For many years 
past, at stated intervals, these barracks have been occupied 
by detachments from various legimenls ', but since tbe 
spread of the railway system, and consequently the ease 
with which large bodies ot men ore transfeired from one 
part to anothor, it haa been toond advisable to keep the 
regiments in large or military towns. It is from this cause 
that of late years little use baa been mode ot these 
buildings. Accommodation was provided for 4 ofQeetfl, 
and 60 men and horses. 

The barracks have tieen osed aa head qaartora and 
eiercisa gromids (tor the district) tor the Pensiooera since 
they have l>eon enrolled ; and these veterans may yet often 
be seen marching and conntor-ciarching as of old, or, when 
tlieir duties are over, sitting oronnd telling their old atoriea 
and " fighting their batUes o'er again." 

It is now the head-quarters and drilling-ground of the 
lat Somerset Militia. Here at stated times England's bold 
peasantry icam " the noble art of war," under the instruc- 
tion of " the staff," who often meet, and ore tbemaelvea 
exercised in the science of instructing otben. 

The eergeant-major and some other ofBoera have here 
quarters, and take charge of the arms and 
which are deposited in large rooms lately 



Much of tbe drilling ia done in the large open yard 
attached ; but the marching and the field-day exercises 
take place in the neighbourhood. 

The Taunton Bifle Corps also often meet and ara exer- 
cised at tlie barracks. 

We ondanitand that the Oovemment still retain the 
right of the buildings and premises, although granted to 
the coonty of Somerset tor the use of the mtlitin, S^e. 

The approaches to the barracks are noiivw, but the site 
is healthy and airy. Tbe buitdings extend on the North 
and Bsst aides, facing a South and dry aspect. They 
comprise — guord-honse, magazine, workshops, reeidenoes, 
laige dormitories, (tore rooms, engine-house, hospital, hay 
and com Etoree, granary, &c. 

Tbo legimeutis on old one, and is composed ot colonel, 
lieateuaut -colonel, 2 majors, 10 captains, S Ueutenauts, 
adjutant, qu:irtermaster, aurgeon, &c., the non-commia- 
sioned officers, and from 900 to 1,900 privatta. 
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■Teiage expenditmo ka naariy 24 fears previoiu b 
pnaent jeax wu mbont £11,400 for the otdii 
of the ocmntf, ezdiuiTa ol police. To thia mmt be added 
an aTange jearly Bzpanditnra of £S,SBO on pennuiect 
worki ; bnt for thii ram the oomity pow onm ie die two 
piiioiu, the two ooart-konni, the Jnttioe-roomi at the 
poUee-atatioti^ uad the militia harrrtokB and itarehoiuea 
at Bath. It is evident that Iheee heavf expensea will 
not again oomu. 

Weights and Heasuiies- 

The datJM ot inipectora have latterly beau performed 
by the cmmt; polioe. 

Tbe Someiisetsbtiis 3fnlio». 

The report of the Inipeoton of Oonitabulary (or the 
ywr ending the 2&th September, IS67, made to the SeGre- 
tarjol State for the Home Department, itatM that the 
eonnty has an area of 1,061,498 acres, of which 3,676 are 
allotted to each constable. The force ia oompoeed of S34 
married, 2 widowers, and 60 single men. The Chief Con- 
ttahle's aalaiy is £600 a-year, and £200 allowed for 
horse and trareUing expenses. Hii deputy recOTee £200 
a-yaar. "Chaa an 3 Snt-clsM nipaiintendenta, 1 second- 
class, 4 third-clan, and 7 fourth-clan, and they are pud 
£162, £140, £122, and £110 a-yeor each respectively. 
There are 4 flrst-daM Bcrgeante, and 20 second-dan ; 40 
Srst-clan comitables, 66 wcond-elasa, 6 third-doss, and 144 



fonrth dan, who reodve salaries ranging from 97i> 2d. to 
19a. a-week. Hie station-homes ate all In admiiablo 
otdar, the polioe well clothed and aqnipped, and the dutin 
satiilaotarily arranged and provided tot. Hie f oroe is 
conaidered to be in an efficient state. 

3fai[liameutaiitf 3^oltHtn;8.--8nuntff 
of Somsiiaet, 1867. 

Nomhec of parishea, tovnihipa or places, 496. 

Population (18G1), 463,368. 

Omn estimated rental, according to the Talnation lists 
in fonie in 1865, being the last returns now in Uie oKtM 
ot the Poor Law Board, £2,849,997. 

Bate per £ to the i«lief ot tha poor on gron estimatad 
rental, tor the year ended Lady-day, 1864, i.e., hetom the 
Union Chorgeability Act came into operation, la. 2d. 

Komber of persons per acre, 43. 

Amount ot grou estimated rental per penon, £S 3a. 

Nomber ot achooU rccdTiog annual giants, 196. 

Nnmber of schools nut receiving annual grants, 89. 

Average number in attendance in sdicxils receiving 
annual grsnls — day, 18,980 ; night, 1,010 ; in schools not 
receiving annuel grouts— day, 4,031 ; night, 24S— total, 
24,269. 

Per centage on population ot total nomber ot children 
tor whom accommodation is provided, 7'8T ; per oentage 
on population of average number in attendance, G'21. 
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THS DUIKTT OF ITBST 80UEBBET. 



■oon lose it lUogether. The wIidIs Umdenc; of modem 
Ufe, of modflm imprOTematita and modeni progrem, was 
to oblitorsto these aroliaiD reouiiiu of other men and 
older maimen — these pictm-esqne pioTinoul peeoliAritdes. 
Hs was not there to deplore that inoritable change ; tar 
Inmi it, tor he hoped that what the pesMUit lost as a 
SaxoiL he would gain as a man. 

Hie Somecaetihira proaimaiatJOD, the; all knew, wai 
eommonly regarded as rongh and nnoooth in the extreme. 
/^mings, writing on the subject 30 yeais ago, sud Uie 
dialect WHS " general!; reokoued very harsh and inlsar- 
monions." It is identifled with everytbing that is mde 
and dumsy in nutic lite, and has in fiLct dune very heavy 
dot; u the repreeentatiTe of the olowniiih element in 
litatatore. If the character of a ooane and hmtal pro- 
prietor was to be drawn, the Tb and Z's ware called into 
reqnirition, and SjiUrt Wttttm appeared talking very 
gennine Zoomerset. Wa* a clown in a lower walk of life 
wanted F Sob lemer and Eei junior played at see-saw 
withsMiJandawvifthroughontfhs quaint comedy of Svi 
inihe Weil. EveutbelateProfeaBOrWitaon— the "Christo- 
pher North" of S^iuToaif—whenhB sketched an English 
mntic, made him come &om ^' vamoue Zomersetsheer ;" 
and the posldcal clodhopper in AncA is mamfestly from 
the Bme county. In this way it bad become identified 
with evetythiog that was coarse and clownish. In oppo- 
sition to this view Hr. Baynes proposed to illostrate that the 
pronunciation peculiar io Somereetahire, instead of being 
hanh and disoordantj was remarkably smooth and easy — 
he might almost say mnslca], and that, bo far from being 
M it is oommonly represented to be, vulgar and corrupt, it 
is, on the contrary, pre-eminently pore and claodcol. That, 
be thought, WB« suffldently extreme ; and he should be 
very happy if he conld Buooeed in tempting taemhers of 
the Society into a disonBeiDn of thesabject. 

In order to decide this qnesticn of roughness or mnooth- 
nea, softueas or batdnees, we most look mainly to the 
tharaeUriitie mmonantt of the dialect, since these, rather 
than the vowels, determine its character in this respect. 
As Orimra tells us, vowels are the fleetdng, flowing ele> 
ment of eonnd — consonants the stable. Consonants are 
thus the thews and sinews, bones and muscles of the 
langnage, which give it form, definite outline, and in- 
dividual character, the vowels bedng httla more than 
loeadth and colour. Nevertheless they must not be 
no^ected ; for, if th^ are the fleeting, fluent, element of 
sound, it follows that where they abound, the language 
will tend to become free, flowing and muacal in its 
7e see this in the Italian, which has 



more vowel sonndl in proportion to tl 
altogether a richer vowel element, and is at the same time 
more musical than any other language. This is aptly put 
by old Camden, who, speaking of the Italian, aayi — " It 
is sweet and pleasant, but without sinewl, aa a still fleet- 
ingwater;" by which he meant that it is far riohsr in 
vowel sounds than consonantal ones. It is "without 
rinews," as having few consonants; but " sweet and 
pleasant" from its abundant vowels. Now what was the 
position of the Somersetshire dialect in this inspeot P It 
would be fonnd on examination that it was exceedingly 
rich in vowel loands ; that, in fact, the one great principle 
of its vowel systom is tht incretae and tnuiliplication ef 
thttt tmadi. It constantly tendi to make close vowels 
open ; long vowels short ; pore words mixed ; single 
vowels double vowels, dipthonge, and even tripthongs. 
Hie vowels were lengthened and opened in such words 
as the foUowiog, for example : ~Bond and vooU, tor hand 
and foot ; dork and li>rkt for dark aikd lark ; badt and 
dodt, for bed and dead. 

We have mixed and double vowels in words like hayt, 
dat/i, tnayt, xaye — for hay, day, may, laj ; oumid for maid, 
plaaine for plain, cmUd for cold, auvtr for over, &c. An 
immense numbei' of words that are monosyllables in 
common Engliah ore, in the Somereetahire dialect, con- 
verted into dissyllalilea by this broadening and opening of 
the vowel sound. The following are a few examples : — 
Bee-ast — beast, dee-an — clean, chee-ose — cheese, gee-Mne 
— game, gee-ate — gate, mee-olk — milk, noo-an — none, 
nee-ad — need, skee-ape — sheep, vroast — frost, vi-re — 
flre, boo-ath— both, &o. 

This change in the vowels may be illuatratod by a vei«e 
from Jemiing's " ftwrf Bi^e ta the Got .■"— 

"Good liiyfta the cot! wham tha Aijiw o' my lAtaHhood 
Olaw'd bf jght as tba sun In a momiiifr o* Jfa^r, 
When the dma'ledorei hommia trtaptd oDte' tha col^waJl, 
And, ihcatan' th« wingi, tha vlttait moath and obijfc." 

Not only, however, does the dialect abound in long 
vowels and dipthonga ; it haa a number of genuine 
tripthongs also. The English language has very few of 
these, even to the eye— ttiat is, in spelling (like beauty, 
for instance) ; and not more than one or two, if any, to 
the ear — that is, in pronunciation. But they are by no 
means rare in the Somersetshire dialect. Take the tallow- 
ing short dialogue for eiample :— 

" Whur hist gwiine f 

" yfhoame to vetch vaytber'a quoaL" 

"MakeheeBste,theK'sa gooiiuoy. Zee if the keelle, 
buoils, and tak keen of the quaat," 



. Q-oaine— Nai' 
Here then *ia at least J Quoat— ww 
/our tripthoDgs— I Baoj—uoy 
Buoile — uoi 
TTie aombmatioD aog only exkts in one word in Engluh— 
iMy, « float— *nd there it is not «oundod ; bot iey, a. 
oliild, U bIwatb soimded in Someiaetahire an iuoi', a float, 
iilpelt. 

Xbiiisnotall, howersr. Thaio ii a ola» of Engliah 
oroide beginiog with a conplsol vowel*, where the two are 
made to do doty for one, and Urn* rapreaant only a nngle 
TOwel-eonnd. But in Somenetahire both are fnlly sounded 
by prefixingor giving to the flnt the semi-vowel Boond of 
T. Take tha word Mi (or instance. Here »o represent the 
single vowel-Bonnd of long E—mt—tel, or tit. Bnt the 
Somsnatahiro man is not content to lose his vowels in this 
wan he is tar loo fond ol than, and determiuea therefore 
to retain both, which ho does by preBiiBg or rather giving 
toUiefirst thesonu-vowelaonndofT, and m( aooordingly 
beoomes y*i(. This may be illustrated by an extract from 
two short dialognes lately published, which, though by no 
mean* nnif onoly happy in representing the dialect, seizo a 
few words well enou^— amongst others the one in 

TaimmioMoul, driving th» ducktfrom ihi garitn. 

Tanoa : Shew ! - shew !— geet out !— geet out ! 1 wish 
Bomebody wool ateal thio old woman's dukee ! She never 
givee them nothing to tfMf, and then they oomea routing 
about in the garden, and dialing up all bevore 'em. 

Wife : Drat those dulee i they hj mioh lilly oreatnTt. 
Thej can' t oome in the garden and BitDfl thnna"« quietly, 
they most begin qnack, quack, quacking I And then old 
nan hears'sm, snd tuns 'emont; sothio'sa'' they geet 
by their talking. 

T^umsT (as he oomea in) : Hue pigs most be turned out 
o' the orchatd. The wind ha'e blowed the apple* down, 
and they be ytating away as never was. 

TisitoT : Without having asked jour permisdon. 

Farmer : O eze ; they never does do that. Thio {ng at 
the back o' the hooiewon't touch 'em the'. 

Visitor : Are they all of the same family ? 

Farmer : Eie, A> be their methtr. 

TiBtor : What an immense >ii«, fsimor, that pig is. 
She is nearly as large as a donkey, and seenu quite chok- 
ing with fat. 

Farmer : He vat ! why, he beant haif a pig. I woo'dn't 
gi'e a peony vor xuch a pig as he. We'd ytat he ap in 
vive weeks if be was made In bacon. (Laughter.) 

^le following are other examples of the vune process : 



—Tee-art— East, ye»-ani— eun, y ee -a U t e arth, yee a i fr 
early. 

The aame tatea ^aoe in wards with the aspirate prcOiB^ 
tte a^i ra te giving place to Hie semi-vowel T— «.;., 
yae-ata — heat, yee-ard — heaid, yae-ade — head. This last 
word may be Ulnstiatad by Uie story of " Old Bamio :" — 
" Everybody knows old Baniw as weeors his fm-ait k 
erne nda. One night a was' a oommin' whoame from 
market, and veil off 's hon into the toad, a was to dnmk. 
Zome chaps coming by picked 'not np, and, seeiB' hia 
ym-adt wni aU a' one lide, Ihcy Qioii^t 'twas ont o' Jint, 
and began to pull'n into 's plee-lM again, when the anld 
hiey toared ont— '£am±a (bomso) I teU 'e !' Zo a woa 
alios osUed Old Banito ever afterwards." 

The same tendency is seen in many words, having only 
one vowel, but that a Iwg one — t.g., yee-ala — ale, yee-arm 
—arm, yee-abte— able, yee-aels — eels. A similar prooea 
took place in r^ard to other initial vowels ; bnt enou^ 
hadalreadybeensaid to illustrate this part of thesabjsct. 
They woold thos see how the whole characteristic tm> 
dency of the dialect is, in (his way, to broaden and mul- 
tiply the vowel-sounds ; and thus to make the pronnnoia- 
tjon more smooth and fiuent. 

He wonld now turn to the oonsouants, where, if fliia 
tendenoy reaUy existed, it must beoomc still more apparent. 
They would remember that consonantal sound* weltt 
divided into various kinds, aoeonling to the difiemt 
organs of ipeeoh chiefly active in their pn>duetioo, sndi 
as Hp-and'tttth aoHHdt^ iongtte-and-palate Kundtt &a., and 
that eaob hind ot sound was represented by two oonso- 
naata, one hard, the other sott— *.J., the lip-and-teeth 
sounds y and F—T being the soft sound of F, F the hard 
sound of V ; so with the tongue and palate sounds, D, T, 
&o. We were thus (undihed with en aooorate and snO- 
dtmt test by which to determine the hardness or softness, 
roughneaa or smoothneas, of a given tongue. Now how 
did the Somersetshire dialect stand affected by this test F 
He would venture to >sy that all that was peculiarly oha- 
raotsristia in its system of consonants might be eipUined 
on the one principle of cheoiing a tmeoth eonionant rather 
tJuat a revgh one, ajoft rather than a hard oiu. In illus- 
tration of this he would take four classes of consonants, 
beginning with those in which this tendenoy is least s ee n, 
and g(Hng on to those where it is i 



lint ot all take Q and E. These are throat-eoiaidB, % 
being hard, Ot soft ; bnt thoe was this to be said abont 
them, that, being throat-sounds, and thus less agreeaUe 
than most others, there would be a natural tendency to 
soften and supprsss both. G is softened at the b^inoing 
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at nicli wotdi u the following : — Ouaine— going, gae-ame 
— ganM, gee-oto— gate. Here fhs 'bii>adsiuiig of Uie 
Towel-ioand tends to Boftan the initial aanaonant, eo that It 
beoomee quite a week breathing. At the end of words, 
M % geneial role, bnt eapecuill; of words ending in ng, 
Qm Q goee out altogether — t.ff., cmirtui — conrting, wediliu 
— wedding, vardsn — farthing, doomplin — dumpling, 
poddnn — pudding, pi'P""" — naming, Thej might have 
imtiuicee innumerable ol this an; Satoidajr on going early 
to market, in the greetingB fljnng about bom one bustling 
mniket-wonum to iinother — " **i'n""i a'mainin ; vine 
nunun I'manmi ; how be B'tnantin." (Laughter.) K is 
Mftened in the same way at Q, by inoreasing the vowel- 
MQOd at the bepnniug of Bnch woidi as theie : — Quoat — 
OMt, qucdn — otna, qoine— oomer, quoit — coit. In entice, 
and a lew other words, it ii softened te Q, cuckoo being 
unWersally pronounced gookoo. There tire Dot man; cases 
of its being softened or excluded st the end of a word. 
Pulnun, however, in hia " Bustio Sketches," sayt that 
the word " pickaxe" is always pronounced pickoss, in 
which case the K hu gone out altogetlier. 

He woold pan oa t« a mora ohancteristie pair of oon- 
■onaata — the tongue and palate sounds D and T — D of 
eouise being soft, T hard. There is a Oxtmg tendency in 
the diaket to soften T to 'D—e.g., bedder— better, budder 
— butter, bcoadlo beetle, boddnm— bottom, liddle— little, 
nodia — notice, ""■■^■^■'•v — mattock, cuddy — oatty (wren). 
Pntanan, in some Tersea on " Summer," says : — 



Not on^, however, is the hard Tthos softened toDj the 
still harder TH is often changed to D also. TH is a 
tongue and teeth sound, and thera waa as they knew 
(though unrepresented by any difference of letter) a hard 
and soft BOnnd of TH. The great majority of Euglish 
words beginning with these letters hare the hard sound ; 
bnt this is almost unknown in SomarseEahire. Indeed he 
doubtod whether it existed at all, for he thought it would 
be found that the gennine natives always tended to give 
sncb words as tJumk, think, thing, the soft sound instead 
of the bard. This was indeed te be e:q>ected, for the greater 
includes the l«as, and ha was now about to show that there 
was a strong tendency to soften the hard TH not only inte 
the soft TH, but into the still softer D, t.g., Droo— 
through, dree— three, dinh— thrash, dreaten— threaten, 
ilrow — throw, diaah — thrash, droshel— threshold, drodte — 
throat, vRideo — farthing. 
A st)ll more characteristic pair c 



to be considered— the lip-and-tetth—oundi V and F. The 
substitulioa of V for F was one of the two great notorious 
marks of the Somersetshire dialect, by which it was known 
and recognised all the world over, the other bemg the 
change of 3 to Z. He might here notice rather a strange 
remark which Jennings mokes on these changes. Opposing 
the general notion that the dialect is inharmonious, he 
Bays—" Except in its frequent and unpleasant use of Z tor 
S, and V for P, I do not think it wiU b« found so defldent 
in agreeable sounds as bos been oommonly snpposed," 
which, OS these ore olmort the only consonantal pecu- 
liarities he notices, is really very like saying, "except in its 
chief characteristics," Ac— rather a serious, in fact utterly 
Buioidal, exception to make when the object in view is to 
establish something about the very dialect thus charac- 
terised. If V and Z really were more harsh and disagree- 
able sounds than F and S, it would be difBcult indeed to 
prove that the direct wns characteristically smooth and 
easy. The revorw, however, is of course the fact, T and 
Z being the softened sound of F and S i-espectively. 

At the end of words, too, where F bos the sharp sound 
in English, it is in the Somerset dialect changed into V, 
t.g., Turve— turf, hooave— hoof, looocv— loaf, leeove, 
—leaf, kee-ave— calf, wiare— wife. 

The neit pair of oonsonants, 2 and 8, the most cele- 
brated in the dialect, are conveuiently represented in the 
very name of the ooimty itself —" Zoomerzetzheere." 
nese are tongue-and-palato sounds, S hard, Z soft ; and 
it is the hold souni of S which gives to our language 
that sibilant character so much complained of by for- 
eigners, and sometimes by natives also. Lordj Byron, 
comparing Italian with English, describes the latter as— 

Which ve are obliged to Aiu and ipU uid ■pfuiur all." 
The hissing, spitting sound beie referred to is that of the 
letter in question. Of course we may naturally expect to 
ftud this softened in the Somersetshire dialect, and we find 
it is so universally. At the bagimung of a word S is always 
changed to Z. This is so well known that a single illus- 
tration will BUfflce. Take the following, the Srst veise of 
the parable of the sower, translated into the dialect ; — 
" Tee-arkou, behold a Zower went vooath to Zow, and as 
aZooed, Zoome Zoead velt by the waye Zide, an the 
vowlss o' the ayra did jent it up." 

Only one other consonant rsmslned to be considered— 
tilt Utter S; and be was the more amioas to say some- 
thing about this letter because its treatment in the dialect, 
though in many respects very curious, had rarely been 
noticed, even in isolated works, and never referred to as a 
general characteristic at all. The letter B stands alone ; 
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it ii rougli by nature and in ita own right. Like S, it is a 
tongua uul palate aoiuid, aud with it is distinguiihed tor 
■trangth lather than for euphony, the one being pn- 
eminentty the hiuing ; the other the harsh, vibrating tonnd 
of the language. In the modem London proniuu^tion 
the B in the middls oi towards the end of a syllable tendi 
to go out ; eo that words like icork, tcord, viorld, beoome 
Wtttck, wand, tcauldt. In the Cockney, Or corrupted 
London prouimciation, indeed, there ia a system ot oom- 
pensation at work, by which theB's that hare been on- 
ceremoniously thrown out from the udddle of words to 
which they belong are charitably taken in again at 
the end, where they have no buiinen ; and yooug 
ladies and gentlemen wlio would think it " ba'bawous" 
and a " boaw" to sound the B in its proper place, speak 
nerertiietess of Far and Mar, Mariar and Sophiar, the 
Criimar and the Almar, without having the least idea that 
tbuv ia any inaonii;itency in so doing. CLanghter.} This 
is, of dOurse, a mere vulgariiim. But in the heat pronun- 
ciation— the pronunciation ot the beet, the most refined 
and cultivated people— there is a growing tendency to 
Bolteo the Bos much as possible. This might be seen even 
in its ezaggeradon in the language of the "fast" men ot 
the day. The swell or exquisite ol any period genemlly 
represents in extreme the fashionable tetuCenciea of the 
time. Ko doubt he exaggenues the:ii, but still hs repre- 
sents them, and is therefore useful and valuable to us even 
in liis absurdity. Ifow in modem novels, dramas and 
satirical poetry in general, it will be lound that the 
exquisite of that period — 

is represented as speaking a peculiar dialect, the "«<" 
feature of which consists in the excluaiou of the letter B, 

He was not going to decide whether this dialect was 
polished and refined ; he simply said that, whatever polish 
and refinemeut it posaessod, he really must dtum, on 
behalf of the rustics of Somersetahire, who displayed as 
great a horror of the letter B, and wue as anxious to 
snppreas it whare they could, and soften it in all poeaible 
wajs where they could not, as the greatest exquisite that 
lounges in St. James's or airs himself in BoCteo Bow. 

In the next place, it was often softened by trontpoeition, 
and this iii two coses particulaily — 1. At the beginning 
of a word. All who have discussed the subject agree 
that, howiiver B may be softened or suppreesed at the 
end ol a word or syllahlB, it must be sounded, andstroDgjy 
soundul, when it begins a word. Now there axo a 
number of words in the Someraot dialect in which this 
ueceaaity is to a certain extent evaded, and the initial B 



softened by ban^iositian. As a general rule, 
changes places with the vowel, and the aspirate is : 
The fallowing are illustrations : — Him — mn, Mn 
hurd — red, hiroh — rich, Hirchet — Bicbard, hinle— 
hirsb — hash. 2. When it follows another cons 
A similar transposition takes place after another oont 
in such words as the following : — Birge — bridge, 1 

Oursfr-'Cress, Kirsmsa-'^Chjistnuui, Idrsning — Christ 
girt— great, gim— grin, gnrdled— griddled, be-gi 
begrudgs, apum— apron, &c Tba sixth word in I 
—turte, cress— gives us the true and simple explai 
of a common phrase whioh sounded at first hearinj 
perate and profane in the eztrema, and probably 
now used ottan really is so, but whioh was nevert 
in its original use and meaning, innocent «non^ 
phrase in queotiDn is, "Idon't care a mris for it," 
is only another form of phrase still more oommoD, 
strictly lynonymous with "I don't core nitraic oc a 
And the meaning in either case, of coarse, " I don' 
a steaw^-a rush-^ cress,"— anything so oomm 
worthless, as a rush or a cress, which is to be found 
ditch by the rood side — "Idon't care even cAat abi 

This dosed the review of the consonants. Tht 
seen the principle laid down at the outsei wocldng th 
out the entire examination — that soft soonds wei 
ferred to hard, sniooth consonant* to rough ; thi 
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elaborate and minute — in relation to the two com 
that were harshest and roughest in the language — B 
and it was difBoolt therefore to resist the oancluaion 
dialect ot whioh these were the peculiarities waa 
pronunciatiDn characteristically smooth and easy. 
plause.) 

He had proposed to show that it was also " pu 
classical" — by which he meant that ita leading fi 
ware not provincial corrupdous of modem EngUi 
genuine remains of classic Anglo-Saxon ; but 1 
already sufficiently occupied their time, and this i 
the subject must be left for a future occasion. 

In "I'Ting with the West Somerset rusticf , oui i 
may have heard tha following extraordinary and 
rently impious eiprasdon : — " Fleaae God and the 
For many hoan we have pandered on its Strang 
meter ; hot the following appears to be an eiplanat 
In the Saxon language the name for girl or virgin i 
atpigt ; BO that we have " Please Qod and the'^ 
probably a remnant of Boman Catholic days and a 
of Danish oooupatiou In England. 



g mitiole oa BomtnMbixe appeued in the 

Icndon Quarttrly Sivieui, Oolober, 1871, by ao able pen, 

irell acquain tad with our Looal History ; and from it we 

haTB made the followioR extraola, which reUta to tbii 

part of the DOQDty : — _ 

Hisre are few parts of England that hare heen m fre- 

qnentl; coDnected with the uotewoithy aTenta of our put 

hiatoi7 aa the cauntj of Bomenet. For ceDtariai it waa 

the battle-fldd of the Beign, and here the Somaiu eatab- 

liihed camps and itationa, boUt lazmiaQi villaa, and 

worked the min** of Brandon and Mendip. At Cadbary 

Camp, the Camelot of tho old iypographen Arthor i* 

■appoeed to have kept hie round table, in the interlude ol 

fighting the Saiona. In the lale of Athelney Alfred 

found a lafe ntieal in enl dayi, and from the leogth and 

hraadlh of Someiiet called the best part of that arm; 

which coni;[uared the inTading Dana. Oompared with 

thMs earljr annala, the battle of Lanadown and Blaka'i 

noble defence of Taunton appear quite like modem erenta. 

Another epiiode in Eugliah hiatoiy, the K«ne of which ie 

laid in Bomenet, ii the bsttle of Sedgmoor. Looal tradi- 

tiona connected with " King Honmoath" are Itill paued 

from eire to aon in the manh dittrict. 

Added to this, the ecolesiologicitl hietory of the ooanty 
ii one of great intareit. Olaitenbaiy elaime to be the site 
•f the flnt Ohiutiaa ihrine built in Britain. 

AihnathBui Jaaeph, JDnrneTiDfr came 

To aiMtenbniT 

And there he ballt, with wtttltm frora the manh, 

A little lonalr ohnrch In dajB of yofe. 
So aafi TannyeoQ in telling the leRende of the Holy 
Oiail and the Winter Thorn, "mindful of our Lord." 
Then aroee the noble abbeye, glorioui atill In ruin, and the 
goodly pariah ohunhes, rioh in amhiteatoral beauty. 
These are among the many points of interaat oonnaoted 
with the county. Then ia an open disonsdon as to 
whether the Gael really preceded the Kymd in the 
ooonpation of this country. 

The minerals of the Mendip and Brendon hills ware 
known ats very early period. 

Beddea the ranges known as the Hendips, the Polden, 
the Qoantoeks, the Brendon, and the bonndary line of 
BlaohdowD, there are in eential Somenet many iBaDlai 
eminences which were faronrable for oocupatiou and 
defmee, and on these the Keltic tribei established them- 
selves. At Banwell, at Brentknoll, on the Qoantoeks, at 
Neroohe Castle, above Qminstcr, in various plaos* ahovs 
th* tfvsr Axe, on Hamdon-hill, and to the West of the 
Brendon-hilU, proofs have been found of these earlj 



Four great Bomau roads traversed Smneteeteblre. Hu 
Bomani settled mora in the Bastem thmi in the Weateni 
part of the county, though in the eztrame West, on the 
Brandon-hiUg, there is evidsnoe of their presenoe for 
mining parposes. 

It is said that wham the Bomsn legions Snally left 
Britain they embarked at Uphill Baj , near Weaton-super- 
Hara. Bath ilsplf was conquered and laid waste b; the 
Saxons in 676 A.D. ; but legendary lora ralates that its 
fatfl was soma time protracted by Sing Arthur, whe, it ia 
said, defeated the 3axon* on Lanedown. The evidences 
of Bomau occapatien ara vary numerous. Near Lang- 
port both coins and pottery ara often found ; and not tar 
from there is the villa of Pitney, whioh has a moat 
beanUf ol tesselated pavement. Judging from the stale of 
the Hamhiil stone, which was osed in the constmetion, 
the villa was probably destroyed by fire. "A hundred 
yean," says Hi. Jones, " this locality had been the battle- 
field of the Bomauo-Brltiah, who were Chriatians, and the 
pagan Saxons," which aceounla toe the great daitrootion 
of the Soman civilisation in these parts- 
It is not too muoh to say that ihe whole of this nmgh- 
bourhood was dotted with villas, so numerous ara the 
ramaiae. L'ha the extensive villa at Combe St. Nicholas, 
which deserve special mention, thej were all provided 
with a hypoeanst and baths, together with outhnildiogs, 
enclosed by a bonndsry wall, proving the eiteniiva and 
loznrioDS oharaoter of the structure. 

Hie mining operations of tha Bomans have been 
abundantly traced on the Somersstabira hills. On tha 
Hendipi they have been actnally employed in the present 
day, in re-working the refuse of an oU Roman lead mine. 
The Bomans also worked tbe iron mines on the Brendon 
hills, and made use of the brown hematite. lu this 
looality some remarkable implsmeuls of wood and a 
powerful pickaxe, supposed to belong to the Bomao 
period, were found. Tttese thiugs, together with a 
quantity of local curiosities, may he seen at the Taunton 
Museum. These local museums deserve attention and 
support, for spedmeos which are lost in a great nstienal 
collection are of immense interest and valae in the neigh- 
bourhood whose history they serve to «iemplify. Urn 
town of Taunton has shown a good example in this 
respect, and has preserved to the county some very 
important ooUeotions, illustrative both of tha natnnl 
history and of the archsclogy of Somersst. 

Belsrring to the early times of which we have been 
speaking, it may be mentioned that Oildas " the Qasm- 
loDs" gives US a glimpse of the West after the decline of 
the Boman rule. Dissatisfied with the world, he sought 
quiet and repose on an island rock in "the Seveme Sea." 
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Elder, we haye the earlieat spedmens yet diBcovered of a 
otxD. rtniok in a Somersetshire mint. In the Anglo-Saxon 
times moneyers were established at Bath, Uchester, 
Taunton, Watohet, Grewkeme, Brutoo, Cadbory, and 
Langport. 

The Norman elsment introduced into Somersetshire after 
the Conquest must have been overwhelming. William de 
Mohnn was given fifty manors of land in the county. 

At the time of Matilda and Stephen, it is saij[ that there 
were no less than 1,100 castles built in England, and 
certainly Somersetshire had her share. With the excep- 
tion of Taunton, which had been a stronghold of Sing 
Ins, all the Somersetshire castles were of Norman erec- 
tion. The "castle builders*' were the object of peculiar 
hatred to the Saxons. 

The following Norman names occur in connection with 
Somersetshire : — William de Briwere built Bridgwater 
Castle ; William de Mohun, that of Dunster, portions of 
which remain to this day ; Nunney Castle was erected by 
Sir John Delamere, and Castle Cary owed its fortress to 
Robert, Lord of Breherval, one of the companions of the 
Conqueror, whose son, Axelin, was surnamed Zupua, from 
the fierceness of his dispositiou. In after times the sobri- 
quet was softened down into Lupel or LuveU, and lastly 
Level, by which the family was best knows. Stogursey 
was built by the De Couroys. Very few remains of this 
moated castle are traceable, for it had become such a 
stronghold of robbers that it was dismantled by the express 
order of the sheriff. The Somersetshire nobles were some- 
what conspicuous for their lawlessness ; two of Thomas i 
Beckett's murderers belonged to the county. Fitzurse had 
a residence at Wiliton-in-the-Tale, between the Qoantook 
and the Brendon Hills ; and Woodspring Priory, near 
QevedoB, was built by William de Conrtenay, in expiation 
of the crime of his ancestor, Tracey, of whom it is said 
''theTraceys have always the wind in their faces.'* ▲ 
mural reliquary found in Kewstoke Church, and supposed 
to have been transplanted from the adjoining priory, is 
believed to contain some of Thomas i Beckett's blood. It 
18 preserved in the Taimton Museum. The characteristic 
boldness of the men of the West happily turned into more 
legitimate channels when the mediisval borough began to 
supersede the baronial castle. The trade of the towns pro- 
moted distant explorations, and we find Sebastian Cabot 
getting together the crews for his celebrated expeditions 
from Bristol and Bridgwater ; at the latter place the sailors 
were renowned for their love of enterprise. Amongst the 
local events which do not come to the surface of history 
we may mention an attack upon Taunton by the Cornish 
nuners. It seems they were angry at a newly-imposed 
tax levied upon them by Henry the YII., and in conse- 



quence the Provost of Penrhyn, who had become 
obnoxious to them, fied and took refuge in Taunton Castle. 
The rioters followed him, besieged the place in 1490, drag- 
ging eut the Provost and murder him out of haad. It 
appears that in the following year the Cornish miners, now 
under command of Perldn Warbeck, occupied Taunton, 
but finally dispersed on hearing thst the King had seat a 
large army against them. 

Beverting to the mediseval borough, with its municipal 
element, we shall find few better illustrations of the 
development of the modem political edifice than in the 
growth of the Somersetshire towns, which were relatively 
of far greater importance than they are at present. The 
West was foremost in the market for the manufacture of 
woollen goods. Formerly Bridgwatersy Tauntons and 
Duntttrt wore as well-known fabrics as Spitalfield silks and 
Manchester cottons are now. The trade was of great 
antiquity, for we find that as early at 1389 the Parliament 
required that "the broadcloth much made in Somerset 
shall not be sold tied up and rolled, but shall be displayed 
to the purchaser." 

Amongst the manufacturers clustered at Backway, was 
one Thomas Blanket, who is said to have giYen his name 
to that comfortable article. 

In the 14th oentary an immense amount of church 
restorations and church-building was completed ; but, pre- 
ferring to speak on the subject further od, at present we 
will glance at the share taken by Somersetshire in the 
Civil War. 

Charles the Firat took up his quarters for a week at 
Chard, and from thence issued a proclamation invitiug 
"speedy peace ;" but instead came war, with its bitter 
"part takings." For a time the West was the piincipal 
theatre of action. At Lansdown, near Bath, was fought 
the well-known battle, and later in the open country near 
Langport there was a fierce engagement. 

We have now come to the time of the castle-breakerr. 
Nearly all the Somersetshire fortresses st^od siege for one 
side or the other. Dunster Castle was besieged by Blake. 
The Governor, Colonel Wyndham, made a brief resiataace, 
and the struggle lasted some days. The old market- 
place in the picturesque little town still bears evidence of 
the shots. 

Bridgwater Castle, now no more, had walls fifteen 
feet in thickness. This place, from its great strength, was 
considered impregnable, and attracted together the 
Boyalists from all the adjacent country, who took thither 
their moveable treasures. The Prince of Wales was there 
for a time in person, and more than once summoned a 
council of " loyal justices." During this time Cromwell 
came to look after the siege, and nearly lost his life out- 
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ride the walls of Bridgwater. It is said that while oross- 
ing the river Parrett he was neariy drowned hy a sodden 
Burprisal of the tidal wave—the Bore or Eager, as it is 
locally called. 

After Bridgwater was taken the property found there 
was sent to London to he sold for the benefit of the soldiers 
who had stormed the town. 

The chief interest of the struggle in this oonnty centres 
atTaanton, *' which place," says Lord Maoanlay, ''was 
defended with heroic valoor by Bobert Blake, afterwards 
the renowned admiral of the Commonwealth." 

Throughout all the changes of this troubled time Taun- 
ton had stoutly adhered to the Parliament. The religious 
feeling of the townsmen, then a wealthy body of traders, 
was strongly Presbyterian. The possession of Taunton 
was a master-stroke of policy on the part of Blake, and 
the Boyalists well knew the importance of the place. They 
sent their best men to attempt its reduction, and 
" Goring' s Grew*' was long remembered with execration in 
the surrounding country, which they ruthlessly despoiled. 

Without walls, without military defences, and against 
overwhelming numbers, the town of Taunton endured for 
fifty days an active siege. Again, after a brief respite, it 
maintained its resistance for five weeks longer, " In all 
makiog/' says Mr. Hepworth Dixon, '* exactly a year as 
the duration of this marvellous and successful defence." 
The moral effect of such patient as well as active heroism 
toldJavourably for the Puritan cause throughout England. 
The City of London was about to send succour, when, one 
Sunday momiAg, Blake, who was watching from the 
summit of " Marlin Tower," descried deliveranoe coming 
up from the West. While the Sabbath-bells were calling 
the starving citizens from out the burnt and battered 
streets to the house of God, the army of deliveranoe was 
visibly winding its way, with glittering spears, over the 
kill side of Blagdon. Their town was saved ! Their chil- 
dren would have bread ! The prayers of that morning's 
service were turned into heartfelt thanksgivings. The 
anniversary of the day was long kept in Taunton. 

Blake was bom at Bridgwater, and had nearly attained 
the age of fifty before his great talents for militajy and 
naval command was first called into action. Throughout 
his brilliant career, which dates from the early successes in 
his native county, he never forgot his love for Somerset* 
shire, and it is a curious droumstance that he always kept 
a Bridgwater man near his person that he might talk of 
the old place and people. 

Several Somersetshire families suffered for their defence 

of royalty—amongst others the Berkeleys of Yarlington, 

the Berkeleys of Fylle; the Marquis of Hertford lost all 

his estates in Oastle Oaxy, Ansford, and Dnnmao, by 




sequestration ; Sir John Stawell, of Gothelstone, endured 
grievous injury—'' being" as Gollinson says, " a person 
zealously affected to the cause of his Sovereign, for whom 
he raised, at his own expense, three regiments of horse and 
one of foot." He exposed himself to the malevolence and 
persecution of the Parliament, who imprisoned him in 
Newgate, sold his lands, cut down his woods, and demo- 
lished his mansion at Cothelestone, which had been but 
recently buiU in the Italian style. 

Oldmixon, the historian, himself a Somersetshire man, 
tells the following story with evident satisfaction, for he 
can magnanimously pity the Boyalists, who have been ill- 
treated by their own party. After the restoration Sir John 
Stawell took the opportunity of telling Charles the Second 
that he had a son who loved dogs, and, being fit for 
nothhig but the country, he begged for him the office of 
keeper of the buckhounds— a place then vacant. The King 
refused the favour ; whereupon Sir John took the liberty 
to represent that he had expended in his Majesty's service 
and been sequestered to the amount of £105,900. The 
King replied, " Tou might have compounded, and saved a 
good part of it, and sent it to me." '* Sire," replied Sir 
John, " since it is so, I have four sons, and I shall give 
them advice, not to venture any more for any monarch in 
England." 

Lord Macaulay's Sittory has made the episode of the 
Monmouth rebellion so familiar to us that we shall only 
glance at events that for the time turned the eyes of all 
England upon Somersetshire. The Duke was received at 
Taunton with the wildest enthusiasm, for the people 
beheld in him the defender of the Protestant faith. When 
he reached Bridgwater " his army consisted of about six 
thousand men, and might have been easily increased to 
double that number, but for want of arms." None of his 
followers were much above the yeoman class. The Whig 
aristocracy stood aloof to a man, and he had hardly left 
Bridgwater when Monmouth's manner betrayed his de- 
clining hopes. He reached Glastonbury the first night of 
his march, and his troops bivouacked in the Abbey, light- 
ing their watch fires among the picturesque ruins. After 
some counter marches and much indecision he returned 
to Bridgwater on the 2nd of July, and four days later was 
fought the battle of Sedgemoor, " the last fight deserving 
the name of battle that has been fought on English 
ground." To this day, the plough not unfrequenUy turns 
up grim relics of the flghlt. It will be remembered that 
the bodies of more than a thousand rebels and three hun- 
dred of the King's soldiers lay en that marsh field. It is 
still intersected by the rhines, or ditches, that were so 
fatal to Monmouth's army on that disastrous 6th of Jnlj, 
168o. 
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A yezy remarkable novel, bearing the title of Zorrm 
IhanSy has recently appeared, ^hich is so far htatorioal 
that it treats incidentally of this period. Its chief merits, 
however, are the admirable descriptions of scenery, of 
local habits and manners in the olden time, and the 
mingled hnmonr and pathos of the story— a story which is 
doubly interesting to those who know the wild and beanti- 
fol country roond Porlock Bay. 

'* The Black Assize," the terrible seqael to the Mon- 
month rebellion, is even yet remembered by family tradi- 
tion in the West. Oolonel Kirke hung members of the 
rebels on the sign-post of the White Hart Inn, at Taunton, 
without even the form of trial ; but it was left for Jeffreys, 
in his judicial character, to perpetrate those atrocities 
that have caused his name to be execrated in all after 
time. 

According to Matthew of .Westminster, Muchelney 
Abbey, near Langport, was also feunded in the Anglo- 
Saxon times, by the pious AtheUtan. 

Local tradition says that Fair Bosamond wbM bom at 
Gannington, and that she received her education at this 
priory, 

Somersetshire is, perhaps, the richest district in England 
for the remains of Middle Age domestic architecture, 
espedally of the fifteenth century. At Meare there are 
remains of aiv earlier date, which are of a very unique 
dharacter~viz., a eottage of the time of Edward the Thud. 
It is called the '* fish-house," and belonged to the Abbey 
of Glastonbury. Ghreat changes have taken place in this 
place, and where fields are now there exbted, as late as 
Henry the Eighth, a lake called " the Meare Poole, in cir- 
ouite fyve myles, and one myle and half brode," There 
is also, near here, the Abbot's house. Mr. Parker has 
enlarged on these particular buildings. He remarks : <*It 
was usual with our ancestors to build their houses, so te 
speak, upon vaults. These were now called ambulatories, 
cloisters, and other names, but the fact was they were used 
for whatever purposes they were required." At Meare 
there is one great hall or banqueting-room, which was 
probably used for general purposes ; it was not till a later 
date that the more ptivate apartments, such as drawing 
and withdrawing rooms, were infcroducad. 

At Martock there is a very perfectly preserved old manor 
house, with decorated traeexy in the windows ; also Green- 
ham House, near Milverton, is another example of four- 
teenth-century work. But the glory of Somersetshire 
architecture is the *^ Local Perpendicular," as it is called. 
When Lord Macaulay's ideal *' stranger" climbed the 
tower of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, in the days of 
** King Monmeuth," he is described as seeing *< the most 
fertile of English valleys, and, scattered around, manor- 



houses, cottages, and village spires." Unfortunately for 
the accuracy of the picture, towtrs, not spires, are the 
characteristic feature of the landscape. To name the 
beautiful towers of Somersetshire would be to name half 
the parishes therein. Mr. Freeman says, *'The towers 
are considered to maintain their supremacy over all othezs 
in the country." It is impossible not to be struck with 
the number and beauty of the ecclesiastical buildings of 
the time of Henry YII. There is a current belief that 
Henry rebuilt many of the Somersetshire churches as a 
reward for the support given by the people to the Lancas- 
trian party. Some of his friends were very well placed in 
the West. Bichard Fox, who had helped him to the 
Throne, was Bishop of Wells, and Dr. Oliver Eiog, a 
great favourite with the monarch, was Archdeacon of 
Taunton. The probability, however, is that we must look 
deeper for the solution of the problem. 

The Somersetshire Perpendicular church is thus des- 
cribed by Mr. Freeman. He says, *< It generally consists 
of a lofty and elaborate Western tower, standing disen- 
gaged from the aisles ; a nave and aisles, with or without a 
clerestory, according to circumstances, and with very com- 
monly a large Southern porch, as high as the aisles. A 
high-roofod chancel, containing trsoes more or less exten- 
sive of earlier work. There is a tendency to polygonal 
turrets in various positions West of the aisles. Pierced 
and other enriched parapets are common. The roofs are 
of various kinds, but the coved roof is typical in the West. 
The interiors are rich in screens and other kinds of wood- 
work." The beautifully-carved seat-ends of many of 
these churches deserve special notice. Kingston, Broom- 
field, Spaxton and South Brent are among the number. 
At Spaxton there is what is called *< the Fuller's Panel," 
which represents a workman with his tools, occupied in 
'cloth-making. At South Brent some of the carvings are 
very quaint, showing how the satirists of the day indulged 
their humour. On one of these bench-ends is the figure 
of a fox adorned with a mitre and a crozier. There are, 
besides, many other strange devices which illustrate the 
temper of the times and show something of the bitter 
quarrel long subsisting between the monks and the paro- 
chial clergy. 

The beauty of the Somersetshire towers is much 
enhanced by their picturesque surroundings — Dandry 
crowning the peak ef its lofty hill, Kingston relieved by the 
wooded Qnantocks, and Hutton nestUng among its elms. 

A good deal of Perpendicular work may be found in 
the monastic ruins of Somersetshire, especially at Cleeve 
Abbey, situated in the KtUlit Florida of the Bomans, and 
still one of the lovelieet spots in England ; also at Muchel- 
ney Abbey. 
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rku htu mors tban dum oljMiTedi Uut " Bomoi- 
ithBriohwt oosnt; is Engbnd for old hmim." 
lardlj a parish that doM not ooatain ui BUn- 
relling, or one mors KBoieDt itill. Among the 
vottby of the old mannoDi is Mtotwote Hooie, 
Kl, an important and baantidil rtrnotnra, bnilt 
imhill atone, whioh supplied ths exoellent and 
tterial of ao manj of the SamarMtiMie bufldiugs. 
and Weil fronts of Montaonta an elaboiately 
sd ; tlie former is pteroed witli no leas than forty* 
r wiudows, while the spaces twtween tltem are 
I statDsa. Orer ths laindpal anbanoe Is the bos- 



ton Court is a vary flnesxampleot anobleman'i 
iielatestTadoTstylsj itisala^aqoadrangnlat 
b projecting "ings, the walls petfeot with their 
tnrreti, miall gables, twisted chimneyi, pinna- 
Inials, all of atone andiioblfMrved. 
t Court, in ths parfah of Bontb Brent, thoo^ an 
is not remarkabte arahiteetonUly. 
hudly a Tillags in ths Wsatan part of the 
era yon may not find soma relies of pieturetqoe 

It often happens that the prineipal bxm-honss 
ih Is tonned from a portion of the aadent manor- 
the i3hi^»el, as at BanweU Oonrt^ tomed into a 
. Thedote-oata, thepiUion>steps,theshattaMd 
Id yew tree, or the weird ash in the Tillage 
ipeak of the past. Beaides, there is many a 
, fringed with fern and briony, whioh an 
at will tall yen was a British trackway ages 
BmmbliDg manot-honie was raised, or the yew 
d tot the pariah bowman. 

s been a great deal of good taste and jodgment ' 
lost at ths recent restoraHons. The plan gens- 
wed has baoi that of pressrration, or reoon- 
it the old model. 

wey owea its restcratjon to the late Lord Taon- 
a may noma Stoke de Conroy, Weatouoyland, 
m'a, aiaitonbary. Walton, Bast Lydtord, and 
sbm, hare been entirely cebnilt on the old sites. 
) and Badgworth have bean admiiabty restored. 
the Moor, with its historical tower, is going 
gradual process of restoiation as the funds 

In short, a sommer day's ride from any 
t across the conntrr woold prove the aotiTa 
ioh i* taken in the preserration of the grand 



) something to say now abont ths people who 
lorches and many a Diiesnting plaoe of worship 



beside. Fuller, who remaifci perlinsntlj on most things 
■peak* o( the ezbeme fertility of Taunton Deane, bat 
take* oosssion to add, that " the peasantay an lieh as they 
are mde, and so conceited ahont the fmitfulneaa prodaosd 
by >fi« and iM,' that they consider it a disparagement 
to be bom in any other plaoe." We knew a labonnc 
aptdogise onoe for the stupidity of a fellow wodman by 
saying, " How oan htr know better t htr't from Devon 1" 
"Her" mean* he. Another peonliar manner of cunngths 
pronoun i* to be found exhitnted on a tomhatone in the 
chnrohyaid of St. Dabritiiit, near Porloek ; — 
As ns am, so mnit jt be ; 
Tharefote prepon to follow we. 
Since Fuller's time wa hare done something towards 
edncation, bat not thtj maoh in the rural distriots, whera 
ohildran often leave ■choalatthe age of ten years and mter 
open the drodgary of lite. Hiddle-elata schools, too, are 
reiy mnoh wanted in the West ; the chSdren of smaD 
farmers are often more ignorant than the laboorets them- 
aeltea. The most nnoouth among the uatiTea of Somersat- 
■hire are, pwhape, to be foond in the Bridgwater Marsh. 
In those igoish lands there are few resident gentry, and 
the olergy have to contend with ignorance amoagat Iba 
farmers, and dmnkennesa in the labourers. The fumn 
•ets himself "agin thic thaer olienUstry"— at least, the 
elder genaration, and says indignantly — 
I be ■ Zmnmentt Tumet, ens at thewoolds skills; 
I hatea them modern wise ons tha' takca I m ■ tdoL 
Mndi luuiog essnt KOOatsd a mansgefng a mm : 
JH Uisy knows ths nluj to teafde an rite, moon only does nm 

llMee sort of people have an odd way of ezpreating them* 
salves sometimes. The parson of a parish in central 
Bomsiset ons day, abont Midsummer, asked tha bladt- 
Smith, who wa* a landed proprietor and owned two sen* 
of orchard, whali he thought of tlie applea T Ha rallied, 
with an animated gsatnte, " PIaa*e Qod, wa shall have a 
terrible flne crop ; bnt please Him or no, we shall have a 
gocdishlot!" The man meant no irrerareooe, bnt wislisd 
to convey the idea that a portion of the crop wm saved 
beyond the chances of weaUur. 

Oidot is tha oorse of the ooonty. A poor man being 
asked what he would do it he ware rich, replied, 'Tdift 
and drink lidsr all day, and when I oouldn't lU I'd lie !" 
The tone of morality is not high in the mral distriots ; the 
common remark is not, " How wicked to do so and so t" 
bnt, "How Tooliiii bet be to be vonnd ont I" Theao 
obaervationaaronot metat tobeaweeping; but, trath to 
say, there is a vast field tor misdonary labour amongst obt 
own people in the West. 

Here are several notoworttiy peeoliaritles in ths Soomt- 
■et*hiro dialeot 1 thoy u*es tor a, v fort i and many words 
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of one tjUttbls they pioneanos u word* of two : nioh tt 
"worid" it war-dU, and "ran" ta htmf. "Dont the 
ouidle" b m Somenatehin expreailoa. "Bkiton" ii ■ 
fumytid, aad " taUet' ' a oom-loft oret tha lUblB. In 
tlieTiohkllnTialdiatricta thewealUiof the erazian, who 
an quite a peonliu dan, hu pamed into a pzoveib. 

To initADoe tha rinhnnw of the sdl, three weeki or a 
DtMlth la geoeraUy DoniidsTed kaig enough " to let np" 
the gnsa for mowing. Hie avenge prioe of bbonr in 
thIidiatiJatiitwelTeihillingta weekinanmmar. Inhaj- 
Duking and hanert time tha wagei are often fonr and aiz- 
penoe an acre, with dder, and aometlinee food, X man 
oan mow abont an aore a day ; bat, to aet ftgaimt this, 
ntunben are thrown ont of employ In the wlntaT. At 
that time they take jobe o( road-matjag oi hedging j 
•ome of them take to shooting mipea and wild dnoki, or 
go off to Join dralning-ganga. 

I>aring the lalt fifteen years, tha faimars thionghont 
the oonntiy have been more or lees eager to adopt an im- 
proved syttem of agrioultnre. Steam is now almost 
imiTeitaUy need on the farm. It is a onriooi fact that 
rats are very mnoh on the inarsasa, in oonseqasnoa, it is 
sidtl, of the steam-thnubing being oondaated at different 
parti of the fann, when, of oonrse, the refuse gets dis- 
perMd,ai>d these Toracions oolonists are attracted thereby. 
TJndergrotmct draining ii being cazried on extensiTely, 
while raoeeaaional crops and liberal dreadng tond to com- 
pensate the eibaoition of the soil. The Improvement In 
tbe farms has kept psM with the benefldal extanaion of 
tha Bath and Weet of England Agriciiltiml Society, 
whloh has bought modem invantlonB home ta the people, 
^ib SodelT, which is now only seeond in importauoe to 
the Boyal Agrieoltoral Sode^, owed its eziatenoe to a 
litaraty qnaker, naiiied Bdmnnd Back, who settled la 
Bath in 1776. About twenty years ago a freab impatoi ' 
was given to It, chiefly by Somersatahiie men. 

Formerly it wonid have been deemed abmrd to oonaider 
agrionltara from a geological point ol view ; but the 
bearings of eoonomlB geology are duly becoming more 
and more nnderetood. There is a oorralation In all human 
discovaiiea : when one branch of knowledge advances, 
aaother becomes Interdepeuclent, and ersrj naw fact is a 
bwoon for future progreaa. While endeavonring to 
wtimate tha relative fertility of different strata, we must 
condder local conditions— aspect, height from the sea, ftc 
Allowing tor these dconmstanoee, we may take Someieet 
aa fi^j exemplifying the genaral fertility of the red 
■andstone, the lesser prodnctivene** of the blue lias, and 
the still lesa favoniabis ooudJUans offered by the flint 
gravel, which often ooven the npper green sand. The 
Bat appear* mora suitable tor graas then for arable land. 
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The red marls appear very hvonrabla to the growth ot 
^iples. "The apple," says Mr. Whitaker, " saemi to 
have bean brought into Britain by the Qrst colonials. The 
Hadoi introdoeed it Into Somnsetshira." Teaaels and 
weed are grown In this county— both, of oonrse, oonnected 
with tha cloth trade. 

H'Onlioch says that the vale of Taunton is the most 
fertile diatriet in England ; but local opinion is in favour 
of the Bridgwater Harsh. On the other side, there are no 
lees than 20,000 aorea ol waste land in Exmoor ; at least 
there were, for a portion has bean reclaimed, and bat for 
the strong winds and mlalB that prevail in that elevated 
region the aoU would not prove nngratafol. M. Uonoa 
deLavergne, in his interesting volnme, SMtatniiSuraU 
d* FAngUttrrt, was surprised that the working classes ot 
Somerset were so badly off, oonsidering that thay had such 
important markets as Bristol and Bath ; and ha oon^daied 
thai the only remedy was an innraase of production or a 
decrease of populatlou. It would appear that Somerset- 
shire does need, and would repay, the investment of a larger 
amoont of Da[dtal on sound commercial prinoiples. If, 
for instancy the Idea was ouried out of B steam-ferry from 
Biean Down, a promontory interH«oting the estuary ol the 
Severn near Weston-super>Mare — if, we repeat, a steam- 
feny were made thence to tho Welsh coast, a vast amount 
ot trade would necessarily be deveh^ied. The agricultural 
produce of Dorset and Smnenet would readily send food 
to the intnfflcieBtly- sullied mining distriote in Walae. 

In Someisetghire it is calculated that about one person 
in eight ia engaged in agriculture. About 17,000 ont ot 
a popnlation ot less than half a million belong to the 
manufacturing class. In Teovil and its neighbonrhood 
there is a mauulactuie of gloves. Tbe cloth trade is 
nothing like so flourishing as it was in tbe seventeenth 
oentniy, when it was almost entirety in the hands cd 
NouconformiBts bdi) had few livals. Cloth is Btill made 
at Wellington and other places, and London tailors will 
even now tall yon that tbe best cloth comes from Somer- 
setehire. Ilmintter, an ancient place, whose Saturday's 
market datea boa the Saxons, has a manufacture of web 
for carpets; Ohard has lace taotoriee, and Street is knoim 
for its mate. Shepten Hallet has considerable mann- 
facturea of ailk, velvet, orape, and knitted stockings. 
Tlie river Fairait, tiiough devoid ot baauty, deserves 
special mention ; tor owing 10 its peculiar deposit ot clay 
and sand, the sediment is atiliMid in making what are 
oalled '* Bath bricks," which are known all over the 
wolld. Tiles and pottery are alio made at Bridgwater 
and at HIghbridga ; and eloee by are the worka ot tlie 
Dnnball Company for the manafactnre ot Portland and 
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Exmoor ptodnaw & bned of ponies that &re Teniukabla 
for BtraDgth and longBritr. The nnall mattoo of'thii 
dlBtriotu alio much eateemed. 

At Blue Anchor, aeai Watohot, the ahore ii tmj pietn- 
naqaa, and hai eupplled E. W. Cooke and other artiita 
with Bome chaRoing Babjesti lor the penoil. Thsrooka 
which skirt the ahare are tall of coiisoa oaTems ; tome 
have quite a fandfal appeaianee from the enrrsd and 
contorted itista of beBntifDll;-tintad aUbaalar, varTinK 
from the pnzeat white lo eomsliui red. The aubetvioe ia 
nied Iiugel7 for o«ment, uid ii being introduced into 
□mamental artuUea. mch an ohandelieia, Yum, tat. 

The timbBT of the eoonty mart not be paand over in 
dience. TheoakaofNettleoombe— Sir WaltsrTnvaljaii'a 
place — naed to be greatlj erteemed by ihip-buildsn ; and 
at the lataLoid l^nnton'i propeit; at Orer Stowej theie 
an some aingnlarlj dne tree*. Aa high ap aa BrotnnfleJd 
or the Qoaatooki Ihe tieei are «f great aiza. The late Hr. 
Andrew Oroaw meatiened Uut on one oooailon a great 
■tonn b]ew down a beaoh ti«e in bii gioanda " tbat ex- 
osedod 100le«t in hught and contained nine ton* of timber." 

Then ia a custom, which probably hsa iti origin in the 
remote past— a cnrtom which has been lupt up in Wert 
Somaset--ot burning th* uhen laggot on Ohristmaa and 
New Teu'* Bve. Hw wood is out freah from the tree, 
and the laggot ia bound with three witbey-bandi. The 
yoong people gentmll; adeot one of theae when the faggot 
is thrown on th« fire ; and if it ia the Sist to bunt they 
hftTe theit wish. Tbt ath is still held in a aort of rerei- 
«nca bj the country people ; it is generally found to be the 
tree aeleoted tor the middle of the village green, and 
Uiere ia an Idea that it cannot be Btruok by lightning, 
which all tenda lo thow the peratanenca of the notion 
taapectiiig the myth af the Tggdraatl, or Ash tree of the 
World, which Is ao cariooaly interwoTen with mediaiTal 



The nineteenth century haa seen a like mad infatuation 
among the followera of Mr. Prince, the founder of the 
r Abode of Lore — a HonnoH kind of 
n a tput of tha Qaantecka, naai Bridgwater. 
Hai^y the scandal has at present almoat puaed out at 
pmblie notice, and the ,tuikdi of the eatabliihment are 

Thomaa Tonng, who was bom in 1773, at IQlTorton, a 
TQlage Dcai the^Biendon Hilli, was the fint of aeretal 
adentiflo name* aiaodated about the dose of the oentniy 
with£Someraetabln.|Dc. Tonng haf, peibapa, nerai been 
duly appreciated in hii own oountiy ) but it muat not be 
lorgoCtoD that he receired from the French the high 
hcooar af being elected^ one of the eight Foreign Ctttrea- 
ra of the Inatilnte. 



Looking from Oothelatoue-Iod^theSomenetshirefiawa 
are eztenslTe. It is possible to make oat thirteen ooantie* 
on a clear day. And oat of the past jou may recall this 
aa the acene of many a gay pageant of mediBral hunHag 
daya, when the red deer ol Exmoor and Qoantock ware 
roaaed by hound and horn. Cardinal Beaufort had a 
hunting-aeat at Halahay, in the Tale below ; and at H3- 
veitoa Wolaa; was pleased to build a house torhimaelf. 

But we an speakiDg of later timea — of the days of the 
first French Berolutiau, when Tlelwall and Ootaridga 
were once pursuing a lonely path aaroai the hiJls. Tha 
story goes that Thelwall, enchanted with tlie wild aolitude, 
eiclumed, " Oitisan Samuel, this is tha Teiy place to talk 
treason in." " Kay, CitiisD John, it ia a pUoe to make 
one forget the neoeaaity (or treason," returned the poet, 
with a true feeling for natore. 

Another local anecdote gives us a glimpse of the tdmea. 
Nawa came llowly in thoae daya, and it was the enilou ot 
[> atop at tha houaeii of their friends m rvwta to 
' latest intelligence." A jonug relatire 
of Mr. Poole'a, who waa returning on faonebaok from 
college, stopped at Nether Stowey, and entering the 
dining-room he found SooUiey and Coleridge aeated at 
table with their host. " I bring you great uewa," criad 
young John Poole, " Bobeaplerre ia dead!" Wheraajioa 
Scuthey put hia head betwesa hia hoods, eiclaimiog, 

*' Oood , I would rather hare heard of the death ot 

my own father !" 

De Quincey sought an interrisw with Coleridge daring 
the time that he was located in the KUIe cottaga at 
'* beloTed Stowey." It waa here that the former nude 
the acquaintance at Hr. Tom Poole ; and he apeaka of bin 
aa " a man on hia own-account, wall deaerring aepante 
notice." He says, " ha was the general arbiter of ttaa 
disputes ot hia itellow countrymen, the guide, the 
conoaelloT of their difBonltiei, baaidea bwtg appoinl«d 
exeoutor and guardian to hia children by erery third man 
who died in or about the town of Nether Stowey." 

When Bouthey waa Mr. Poole'a guest, aa he fnqumtly 
waa, hlahoat objected to hia dangeroua habit of n^diog in 
bed at night. This irritated the poet a good deal, and 
mode him exclaim one day, |"The worst of Poole is, ha 
ia not aaUifled to be your friend, but he mnrt b« yoox 

During the period that Coleridge spent hia Sundays Id 
walking„^n4. hi* blue ooat and hnm buttons, orer tha 
QuoDtooka, to preach at the Unitarian ch^>el at Tauntoot, 
Woidswonh hod alio become a near neighbour. Be and 
his a iater nnted Alfoxton, a place about three milet fram 
Stowey. Hia early poema are full of alluaioBa to the 
pietnreaqne scenery of this spot and to the simple tits ot 



tlte country peopla. The tnflaenca of tli« Qiuntoaki ars 
itni more nuiked ia Coleridgo'a poetry. la the line* 
vrittaD doriiiB an ■lam ol inTadoQ be thna desuribM the 
iMoei7 when toinstimM hia lot wu out ;— 

** The hilla an healtbr, uve thtt nrcUiiur dope, 
Which hith ft ^7 and jor^aoiu ooverfng on, 
An (Olden wH.' 



Oh 1 'Ua a qalet, i^t-healbig nook." 

In a note to the Aoeitni Marinrr, Coleridge sayi, 

waa an a delightful walk from Kether Stovey 

ton, wllh WordBworOi and his ibter, in the aatmnn of 

1797, that thia poem was plaDoed and, in fact, oompeied." 

" Out fundi were Teiy low," said Woidiworlh, " and wb 

teeolved to write a poem for TAi Tftui Montklg to help 

pay our ezpeniea." The idea waa founded upon a dream i 

but the detail! were worked out between them, Worda- 

worth su^teatiiig that the Andont If uinor Bhould oommjt 

some orime which ahoold oanne him to ba pursaed by 

■peetral persecntion. The poets at Srst had modsatly 

limited fheii hopes to TernQoaration of flre poonds ; but 

tlM poem grew bo maoh in length and Importanoe that 

tbey begaa to think of it aa the nucleus of aTolome. 

BeosUng theae happy yoothful days, Wordsworth says— 

"BeloTud friend I 

Wlun looking bttok, thon Heat, In olnuar TlflW 

Than an; llTclieat dght ot resterday, 

That gnmnisr, nuder wbotc indubrent ikiea, 

Upon imooth Qnutock'i slrT ridK* w* Tond 

UDdwdkad, orloitaied'niidheriTlTSBoeinbea." 

ne walkinfc touriat oannot do better than f olloir In tlie 

■topa ot the poeti, if he deaiiea a few dayi' freedom from 

lb* beaten tnok, amidst delightful soenery and many 

Intoieating aaaooiations. He will pus Watohet, Hins- 

bead and Porlock. At the latter plaoe Ooleridge, when in 

a ptofoond sleep, oomposed some two or three hundred 

linns. WhcD he awoke he wrote out abont two pagea of 

this dieam poem, the deeoriptiTe parts of which an a 

perfect picture of this loraly oonntry. Close to Forlook ii 

the romantic little shuroh ot Cnlbone, and f oar miles due 

North stands Dnokerty Beacon, the highest point, with 

one exoeption,intheWeatoISDgland. He neighbourhood 

is wall known to the lorsra of sport ; the fishing is ezoellent ; 

and, above all. it is famed for the stsg'hunting, being 

amongst the few places where red deer are still to be found. 

Hany years later Southey waa walking OTer the Q<ian> 

took-hills, where he met his frisnd Andrew Oroase^ 

" PhDosophar Croeea," as he was oalJed, of Broomfietd. 

The Utter told him that tn the ooona ot some eiperi- 

amit* which he waa making on alectro-cryitoUiiation he 

had net with insect life nudei Taiy ertraordinaiy aon> 

jjH<m«, xbia waa the Unit annannoemant ot the Mt-oaUed 
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VEST aOUEBBET. 



OteWttt at Engluid. Fonucrl; beaoon Area were kindled 
1i«m wUeh oonld be g«eii from tha heigfats ■.boia Plr- 
meiith to the HalTern-Iiina in WoroeBtenhiie. 

It wilt tioir be derirable to add a taw remarks on the 
geologioal ctiuacter of tbe Took> iThich underlie thii 
TUied luidMape. CommenoiDg witk tha DavonisB rooki 
«f tha Palffiozoic leriea, we find that the Qaantook and 
Brendon-hilU and tbe ileTile wute of Eimoor ore 
ezimplee of Ihie formsUon. Tha disturbed charseter of 
thaae rocks in Wrat Somerset i* remarkable : tha torcet to 
whieh the; have been labjeoted have been suffident to 
ooQtort them so that not a aagla bed now oocapies tha 
■ame position in which it was flrat formed. The minerals 
wbioh hare been fonnd on the Qaanlocb are sulphate of 
baiytea, amgonits, man; Tiiietiei of the carbonates of 
lime, carboDatii, anlphiiret, and peraxida of iron. Tbera 
iaalao jellow mlphnret of oopper, and blue and green 
oaibonate of ooppar. Tains of what minars.oall •' Bo«an" 
are frequent. Thar* is a sAjinft among tbe Cornish 
poople, tiiat " Qosaan rides ■ good horse." AttompU haTS 
be«o made, but tst; inadeqaatalf, to deT^op ih« mineral 
tzewnrw of the Qoantoaks. Some raais ago a Oomish 
inapaetor, speaking to Uie Iat» Hr. Crosse, of Broomfleld, 
•aid it was his opinion fliat some day tbe Qaautook 
nuig« would become one of the prindpal mlnins dittriota 
in the Vest ol England. At tbe prewmt time the Ebb« 
Tale Companf is mooassfullj working Uiat particular kind 
of oi» known as the whilo carbonate of iron, and used for 
the mannfaotoie of tbe best steal. Hematite iron ore is 
frequent in tbia diitrint. 

The preyailing rook of the Ifandip range, which extends 
bom Frome to tha Bristol Channel, is oarbooiferons or 
DountuD limeatone, resting on the old red aaadstone, wbioh 
iJBfl* from underneath tha limestone in the highest parts of 
the district. The limeatona at Cannington Faik, lying 
North ef tha Quantooks, was long a vexed qnestion with 
geologists ; it is now demdad to be a member of the 
Miboniferons seiise. 

Nov red sandstone oomea next in order, outljiag the 
ooal measnres. Somerset presents an extensive and 
wied aeries ef these deposits. The vale between tha 
Qoaotoeks and the Brendons, extending to the sea, is an 
example. The lower beds are principalij of new red 
sandstone, above which a oonglomemte ocoars, consisting 
of a magneeio-oalearaons oement. 

1^ mass of this series from Williton to Minehead is 
prindpallj arenaoeons or marly. If a line be drawn from 
Wivelisoomba to Ordiard Portman, across the oountry 
oommonly known as the Tale of Tanuton, we shall obtain 
a fair section of the red sandstana series of this district. 
"Its general thicknesa," said Six Henry de la Biohe, 



"would probably not eieeed a few hnndred feet," Us 
ccnglomemte is extensively worked for tha lime in the 
oemsntiNg mUler. The limestoDe in these beds is much 
worn by abrasion, and oontalus sneh fosnls and bean eueh 
eharacteristies as may lead gsoiogists to look to tha space 
between the Hendip Hills and the Holms as the localities 
from which theee water>wom [deoes of earbooiferois 
limestone rook were derived. 

Superinoumbent lias, oonformabla to the new red sand- 
stone, may be observed on the ooast from Blue Anchor to 
Walchel A oousiderable qoaatity of gypsum (oommouly 
called alabaster) occara iu tbis district, and, as before- 
mentioned, is now extensively used. The strata of tlu 
beach betweea Watchet and Bine Anchor are so modi 
oontortad that they have been compared to the great 
waves of the sea suddenly consolidated. At low walv 
spring tides the fossil remains of a submerged forert may 
be seen at Hinehead. Within tha memoiy of man the sea 
has gained considerably on this ooast. 

The lias of Somersetshire is richer in organic remans 
than even the well-kaown formation of the same kind at 
Lyme Begis. At Watchet nearly perfect akeletasa of 
iohtbyeeaori and plesiosanri have been found ; also tha 
bones of a hnge platiodon and the similar remains cf a 
pterodaotyle. In the centralpart of Somereet tlie lias is 
of extensive ooonrreaoe, and the ndghboorhood of Street, 
near Qlaslonbury, has snpplied some of the finest speoi- 
mena of sauiians possessed by the Britiah Hnaenm. ' 

We have now enlarged data for the entomology of a 
former world. In tha same bed with fishes and aauriana 
are impressions of thousands of insects : the gandy 
dragon-fly and the ephemera abound. It It a ourioos tact 
that the nulway-cnttings in this county, and in other parts 
ot England, have caosed a great increase of iDaecta, 
aapBdally among acme of the rarer kinds ot bntterflies. 
This observation was made to the writer by a natnraliat 
who had been a colleatcr all bia lite. 

Pentacrinitee, echini, ammonites, nantil], abound In the 
Watohet lias ; and on the beach are mnltitades ot oom- 
,11 retaining the beautiful irideecent 



The Blagdon Hills, skirting tbe county South of Taun- 
ton, are of green aand, capping the lias, and occaaionally 
surmounted by chalk. The neighbonrhood of chert, 
gravel and fiint are always to be traced by the ezoellencs 
of tbe rosda. Tbe rich alluvial depoaita which cover so 
large an area form most valuable gruing land. 

Such a long series ot geological formations as are here 
deacribed are pf rare occurrence in a aingle county, and 
render Someisetsliire a peculiarly interesting district to 
the sdentiSc observer. 
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The article in the London Quarter^ Beview on Somenet- 
ahire, from which we have quoted, is stated hy the 
literary correspondent of the Exchange and Mart (a 
London paper) to be from the pen of Mrs. Andrew Crosse ; 
but we have no aathority beyond that mentioned^ as no 
name appears. 

A neat and osefol little book on the Geography of 
Somezsetshire has lately appeared, edited by Mr. William 
HughiBB, F.B.G.S. ; and from it we make the following 
extracts, which we belicTe will interest our readers :— 

Somerset is one of the South- wcdtem counties of Eng- 
land. It is a maritime county, bordering upon the Bristol 
Channel; its inland frontier adjoins the counties of 
Qlouoester, Wilts, Dorset and DeTon. It lanks ninth 
among the English counties in point of size. The 
counties superior to Somerset in this regard are York, 
Lincoln, Deyon, Norfolk, Northumberland, Lancaster, 
Hants and Essex. Yorkshire, the largest of the English 
counties, is between three and four times larger than 
Somerset ; Butland, the smallest, is hardly more than one- 
eleyenth of its size. 

Somerset has an area of l,047»220 acres, or 1636 square 
miles. This is rather less than a thirtieth part of the 
entire area of England, and about a fiftieth part of the 
whole island of Great Britain. It includes a diversity of 
surface which is scarcely surpassed by any portion of 
Soiith Britain ; and isom. the oircnmstauces of its position 
and aspect its physical geography possesses a complete- 
ness and unity of character such as belong to hardly any 
other part of the British Islands. 

Few of the English counties have, upon the whole, so 
great a yariety of surface— ranging from elevations of 
above 1,700 feet downwards. The low grounds in the 
neighbourhood of Bridgwater Bay, and chiefly within the 
valleys of the rivei^p Brue and Axe,* as well as portions of 
those within the valley of the Parret, were formerly mere 
marshes, unfit for human habitation — ^in parts but littie 
raised above the level of the sea, and only rendered capa- 
ble of cultivation by means of artificial drainage. The 
extensive area of the Brent Marshes, between the lower 
portions of the Brue and the Axe, is so uniformly level as 
to require artificial channels to provide sufficient cutfall 
for the waters. This is also the case with other portions 
of the low grounds, within the Brue and the Panet 



• There are two rivers of this name. The one here referred to, 
which is wholly within Bomenet, enters Bridgwater Bay. The 
other and more important river, Axe, passes from the Southern 
border of Bomertet into the adjoining counties of Dorset and 
Devon. There axe also two riven Yeo, the one flowing into the 
Bristol Channel, the other (whioh passes the town of Yeovil) an 
itflinimt of the Panet. 



valleys. The lower portion of the river Yeo (Bristol 
Ghannel), again, lies within a tract which roquixes to be 
protected from the sea by an artifldal embaukmeut, and 
parts of which are several feet below the level of high- 
water at spriog^tides. 

A large portion of Somersetshire consisia of uplands, 
which in parts (and especially within its South-westerly 
division) rise into hills of considerable altitude. , Its 
North-eastward portion, though nowhere reaching so 
great a height as the opposite extremity of the county, is 
generally diversified, and has, on the whole, a moderately- 
elevated surface. The middle division of the county~».« , 
the portion included between the Mendip Hills on the 
North-east and the Qoantock and Blackdo wn ranges in the 
West and South-west — ^is generally low. 

The most considerable extent of high ground is found 
in the extreme Weet, and includes part of the tract kuown 
as Exmoor, which extends into the adjacent county of 
Devon. Dunkery Beacon, the highest point of Exmoor 
(lat.61« 10, long, y 35), and 1,767 feet in height, is in 
Somerset. Lucott Hill, 1,612 feet, is about three miles 
W. by N. of Dunkery. Span Head, 1,618 feet, is on 
the Somerset and Devon border, near the extreme West 
of the county, and not far from the source of the river 
Barle. 

The high ground of Exmoor, after enclosing the valley 
of the upper Exe, sinks gradually to the Eastward, in the 
direction of the upper Tone and its affluent streaois. 
Brendon Hill, its most Eastward proloi:gation, reaches 
1,290 feet. Haddon Down, between two and three miles 
East of Dulverton (and divided from the Brendon ridge 
by a slight depression), is 1,166 feet. Farther to the 
South-east are the Blaokdown Hills, which border the 
Yale of Taunton on the South and form the most con- 
spicuous portion of the high tract which here marks the 
Somerset and Devon border, constituting the dividing- 
ridge, or watershed, between the Bristol and the English 
Channels. The highest point of Blaokdown (directiy 
South of the town of Wellington) reaches 900 feet above 
the sea. 

The Qoantock Hills are within the Western division of 
the county, and at their Northernmost extremity make 
a near approach to the waters of the Bristol Ohannel. 
They extend in the direction of North-west and South- 
east, and are divided from the outiying high grounds of 
the Exmoor district by a well-marked depression, through 
which the line of railway connecting the town of Watchet 
with the Bristol and Exeter line (near Taunton) hat 
been carried. The highest point of the Qoantock Hilli 
(Will's Neck, near the village of Weet Bagborougb) 
reaches 1,262 feet The Qoantock Hills subside to the 






aid Into fbe fertile Tale of Tannton. To tlie Ext 
ok into Um eEtenaire tmot of low KToimd which 
ke Tallej of the rivet Punt threi^ f^^i pu^ 
•one, and within whioh the lowei portion of the 
mmediately abOTO its joDotioD with the Parret) 
led. Thin lowland tract inolndea, in a general 
lie great central area lying between the Quaotoek 
Mendip HUIe, and leaohlng Inland from the shoiea 
prater Baj to the Sonth-eaatern border-line of 
ity — that u.mote than halt ilaentire extent. The 
orationB of Polden Hill and a few ad jaoent traata 
t a partial interruption of the ganerall; level nature 

B,— By ranch the larger portion of Somerset — 
ne-tentha of iti entire area— beloaga to tbedraln- 
D of the Briitol Channel, towards which the dope 
md, aa a whole, !■ directed. Ita prindpal riven 
< Puret (with iti affluent, the Tone), Avon, Brae, 
,al] bvt the last-named of whioh disoharge inta 
a1 Ohannel. The Eie, only the Dpper portion of 
within Somenetahire, and which belongs chiefly 
ilJBcent oontftj of Devon, has its ontlet in tha 
Channel. 
lited areas of these five river-budni is thue— 



ret Ciaelnding Tone, to.) 
m (Somanetshlra portion] 



600 sq. I 



9 (Ekimersatshiie portion) 

» [of Bristol Ohannel} .. .. 70 „ 

Total , . 1,280 
arret ranks finl amongst the riven of Someiset, 
) Inrge area of ita baon, as well as Irom the fact 
riy its entire eouiM is within the comity. Its 
lant head-waters are within the chalk dawns of 
Ire, • short distanoe beyond the Somenetehire 
tbenee it oroasaa the oonnty in a North-westerly 
:, discharging into Bridgwater Biy, after a 
1 about 40 milsa in length. On its right bank 
et reoeivea the streams of tha Yeo or Ivel, aad 
r ; on its left, the Isle and the Tone. Of these 
, the Tone, whioh watsn the fertile Tale of 
, i* the moot oonsiderabte. Tba Pairet is navi- 
vessels of 200 tons np to the town of Bridgwkter, 
nnall oiaft to a short dlitanee above Langport. 
gation of the Tone reaches np to Taontoa ; that 
so to Ilohestec. 

rer Exe has ita orltin on the high ground of Sx> 
thin the Westernmost portion of the oonnty, and 
!OM Into Qevonahiie, to which it chiefly belongs, 
• on iU left bank the river Bade, tha wh^ 



course of which Is within Somerset. The Barle Jirin* the 
Bxe immediately above the point at whidi the latter leavs* 
the oonnty, at Eie Bridge, between two and three miles 
beloiv the town of Dolverton. 

A small portion of Somersetehire, in the Santh and 
Sonth-gast, falls within the baidni of the Devonshire Bxe 
and the Stonr-'bcth of which, like the Axe, dischaige into 
the Enghsh Ohannel. The town of Chard, near tbe 
South<wast border et the coon^, lies on the line of water- 
parting betireen the badni of tbe Parret and the Axe 
The geology of Somanelahlro i* equallj varied aa its 
superficial aspect. The low grDands and rivei-valleys in 
general, wbern not oomposod of feu or marsh land, belong 
to thenew ted saDdstonaformatton. This is overlaid, in 
the ease of the numerous elevated grounds found within 
tha Eastern and Sonth-sastsm divisions of the oonnty, bj 
various ettata of the lias and inferior oolite, both of whioh 
are extensively lued for building porpoaea. The Qnaa- 
took Hills, with the ragged tract of Exmooc, belong to 
the mixtara of elatj limestones and ooarae gritstone, 
known to geolagiita as tha Devonian serifla, which is 
spread over a large area of tha adjownt oonnty of 
Devon. Slata is quarried in one part of this troot, in the 
neighbonrhood of Wiveliscombe. The more Western 
portion of tho slate area, however, is divided from flu 
Quantook range by an inlervening tract of new red sand- 

The county of Scmeiqet had In ISTl a t»tal population 
of 463,413 — equivalent to an average of 283 person* to a 
sqnaremile.* In 1S6I, thetotal population was 444,373; 
so that the absolute Increaea within the tan yean was 
13,639 penoni— a ratio of above i par cent-t Of tha 
total of 463,412, the onraber of males was 218,026; of 
females, 246,386. 

The Indostry of Somerset is ohiefly agricnlturoL Tha 
soil has In general a high degree of fertility. The Tale 
of Taonton is a richly-cultivated tract, one of the moat 



• Thli li oonBdoably below Uie average papalatjni of Enilond 
■s ■ whole, which at the ■ome data liod a total ol >l,i87,asa tn- 
habitants— equivalent to 411 posona to the ■jnora' rnOe. Wale* 
at the same date oontihud a population of l,aiG,lM>— id avenge 
of IM pssona to • equars mile. Tj^g lantl and Wsles 'oaitcdly 
had • popnlalion of t:,TOt,lCe— an BT(n«e of S8S to the square 

t The Inmua in tha popnlatbin of Bcmetset dnrioa the loi 
ytan MmprlKd betweoi IMl and 1871 Is graata, both abaolnt^ 
aniiniUtiTrtT.tlianiiiiuiTiith»iiHhnmim U».h..T nJ^^ j ith.-n Hi,^ 
Bcntb-veatem dMalon o( SogloDd. Hie aonn^ of Wilta abowa 
dnrlng the same interrol sn alMOlnCe inoreoae of T,SB1, or I per 
eant.; Danat, VH> orabontRt percent.; Devon, 1<,441. iMA 
la bdmi I per cent. Comirall exhlMla a posltivB daarsast of 



EoduoliTs in BngUod, tiid Tisldi crop* ot the finert 
rheat. Within lh« lov gionndi, haweTer, the greeter 
art ol the land i* in putnre, and ttie htubandry ot the 
onn^, ai a whole, U lathei padag than arable. Eioel- 
Bot batter and oheeee are made. 

There ii not maeh ol mannfiHturing indutty in Bomei- 
•tiliire. Silk goode are made to a limited extent at 
raunton, which town formerty had oon^erable indaeCr; 
n the nukiDB ot woollen goodi — now eolirel; decayed, 
nie woollen mannfactnie wai in former timaa eztensirel; 
liapened thiongh the middle and Eaitem diviiioiii of the 
oon^, and theie are itlU aoine lemalng ol it at Frome* 
Iminiter, Ohud and a few other phuea. Teoril li the 
antra of a coiudderable kid-glore nunntaetore. 

The London and South- Waiteni eiteniioQ line, bj way 
it Saliibory, to Exeter, traTeilea a portion of the ooonty, 
djacent to (and loHo wing nearly the oeone of) part of 
la Sotltheni boaodary-line, paanng by (or near) the towni 
t IGlbome Fort, Teovil and Orewkene. A braneh line 
I the Biiitol and Exeter Bailway alao extende to Teovil 
by way of Langport), and efCeota a jonotion between the 
Ireat Weeten and the Ekiath'Weatem eyitema. Another 
onneotlon between them is efFeoted by a Hue whioh mna 
torn the latter, by way of Chard and Ilmlneter, to Tann< 
on. The main line ot the Wilti and Somerset Bailway 
roeaea the ooanty, paning (from l^wl>rldge and Wset- 
ory, in the adjaoent oonnty ot Wilte) by way of Ftome, 
Irnton end CmUo Gary, to TeoTil, whenoe <t extende 
ODthward into Donetahire. Theee and Tarione braneh 
inea tnrene Somereetehire in Taiiooi dirsstioni, and oon* 
aot all its mote oodaiderable towni. The Weal 3omereet 
Ilnaial Railway, of recent oonatmetion, rone Inland from 
be maritime town of Watohet to the Brendan HilU. 

Hie lenional diriiionB in Waat 8amn«eti — Dnneter, 
hilTortOn, WillitoD, WiveUKwmbe, Biahop'a Lydeaid, 
Wellington, Taanton, Bridgwater and Uminater. Far 
Ike pnipoM of Parliamentary repreientatlon the conntj 
I diTJded into three partiona— known reapeotiTely aa 
iaat. Hid and Weat Somenet, eaoh ot them returning 
wo membera to the Honae ot Oommona. The oity of 
lath and the boroagh of Taunton eanh retncn two 
wmbera. Tie dty of Welle and the borough of nome 
itom one member eaob. The total reprnentalion of 
omeieet in the Lower Houea ot Parliament oonaiata 
leretore of 12 membere—aix of them repreeentatiiea of 
le oonnty, and eix rittinii for the dtiea and boronghi. 
1w total number of paiiebee i* 468. Tannton ii the 
mnty town. 

n^onton, the principal town within the Sonth-weetern 
hriaion of the oonnty, liee on the lionka of the rlrer Tone, 
1 the centre of the fertile Tale known by ita name, be- 



tween eight and nine milee W.8.W. of Bridgwater, 12 

mQee W. by 8. of Langport, and 40 milai S.W. of Bath. 
Tannton ia a great oentra of local trade, and ia ot fre- 
qnent mention in history, in oonneotian with the CiTil 
War, when it waa gnooeeBfally defended againat the 
Boyaliste by Blake, in IS4S, and aba in relation to the 
abortire inioneotion under the Doke ot Monmoatb. 
Tba part ot tlie county abonndi in looalitiea of hiatoria 
note. The tract within whioh the Tone joiae the Parret 
midway between Langpoit and Bridgwater, waa the 
former Alhelney *— [the lala of Noblee)— the temporary 
retreat of Alfred, In 878, when it waa inaulated by the 
OTer-abondant watera of a diittict naturally marahy, but 
af tarwarda reeUmed by drainage. 

Wellington, aix mile* a.W. of Tannton, ia alao within 
the Taltay of the Tone, near ita right bonk, and not for 
from tbe foot of the Blaekdown HOIa. Hilierton, between 
Dz and eereu milee W. by N. of Taunton, and WireliB- 
eombe, nine niilea dtatant (in the eama direotion}, are also 
within the Tone haain. Ilminster, ten milee E.S.E. of 
Taunton, ia near the rirer ble, an afSoent ot the Parret. 
Ohaid, which liee between four and five milee S. by W. ol 
Bminirter, ia on the diriding ridge between the baeiuB of 
the Parret and the Deronahire Axe, aa alao ia Orewkeme, 
ntnalsd abont midway between Chard and Yeovil (eiffht 
l^eeW.8.W. of the latter.) 

DnlTerton, within the Weaterly or Eimoor diviaion of 
the ooun? (IS n^lea W. by N. oE Taunton} i* on the left 
bank ot the river Barla, a abort distanoe above ita oon- 
fluenoe with the Bee. 

The town of Watehet ii eitoated on that portian of 
the ooaat line whioh eitenda to the Weetward ot Bridg- 
water Bay, and whi(A lie* in tbe general direction of 
EoatandWeat, 15 miles N.W. ot Taunton (with whioh 
it ta oonneoted by a branoh line of railway, rvnning 
through a vatley wbidi dividea the Quantook Sille from 
tha high grounda ot tbe Eimoor region). Farther to the 
West are Dunster, Hinehead and Porlook, attractive 
marine villages, the last-named near the shore of Porlook 
B.J, 

The greater part— perhaps the whole, or nearlj tbe 
whole— of Somersetshire ia within the territory of the 
BelgB, one at the British naUona enumerated by Ptolemy, f 
Two of the three oitisa whioh he names oa belonging to 
the Beige are within the ooanty of Someraet— via., 
Ischalia (tleheater), and Hot Springs (Sath].t 

■TharalanawaTalliraT itstion sailed' bf that name, 
t The freoflTsphar of Alexandria, who wrate in Qie aeoond een- 
tnrr of 'ha Chrlatlaa era. 
t The third la Villa [ffinohtstet], within the netghbonring 



In the provinoial division of Boman Britain Somerset 
fell within Britannia Prima, under whidh name the whole 
area lying Soath of tiie Thames and the Bristol Channel 
is beliefed to have been included. 

In the earlier Saxon period Somerset fell within the 
kincrdom of the West Saxon»— t.^., Wessex, of which 
Winchester was the capital. It long formed the Western 
limit to which Saxon conquest reached, and was the re- 
peated scene of border warfare between the Sazon in- 
Taders and the British nations which maintained their 
pontion in the South-western comer of the islaad. 

The following localities demand special note on account 
of their historic interest :~ 

Athelney—the retreat of Alfred, at or about the junction 
of riyers Parrot and Tone. 

Langport— site of a battle during the Giril War (1646). 

Sedgemoor— battle during Monmouth's rebelliou (1685). 

Taunton— defence under Blake during Ciyil War (1646). 



c^xt;N^»g)5P<3s*j 



^e following amuring account of a family affliction 
was given by an old nurse, formerly residing at Pitminster. 
It was repeated to the late Dr. Standert, of Taunton, who 
prepared it for Blaoktoood'a Magatine ; but in consequence 
of some misunderstanding it never appeared in that pub- 
lication, and is now for the first time seen in print. It 
was written by a lady who was visiting him. It gives no 
bad idea of the habits and dialect of the rural peasantry 
of the West. 

▲ gentleman, who had not seen his nurse for some 
years, happening to be in the village ^here she lived, 
ealled on her, when the foUowing dialogue ensued:— 

<* Lor a massy, zur, is it you ? Well, sure, I be cruel glad 
ta zee ye. How's mistus ?— and the yong laedees f ^and 
maisturP' 

<* All well, nurse, and desire to be kindly remembered to 
you. Tou are quite stout, I am/ glad to see ; but how is 
your husband P" 

<* My husband ! Ob, mayhap, zur, you han't a heeard 
the news P" 

'< The news t No. I hope he is not dead." 

« Oh, no, sur ; but he's dark !" 

<• Dark ! What— blind P How did that happen P" 

** Why, there now, sur ; I'll tell ee all about it. One 
maming— 'tis sa long agone as last apple-picking— I wur a 
getting up, and I waked Jan, and 1 twoald un 'twere 



time vor he ta be upping too. Zo a muttered zomat, and 
znoozed round agio. Zo arter a beet I spoked to un 
agin. ^ Jan,' zays I, ' what be a anoozing there vor P GKt 
up.' Zo zays he, * What's the use a gitting up bevore *tis 
light F* <0h,' zaysl, <tiddentlight,isitP Thee'stknow 
what's behind the dooar. FU zoon tell thee where 'tis 
light or no, ya lazy veller.' ' Why,' zays he, turning his 
haid, < 'tis zo dark as pitch.' Now that did pervoke me. 
m tell your honour the truth— I war angry wee un. 2i0 1 
vatched the stick, and beginned to wallop un a bit ; but— 
lor a massy, God vurgim me — ^in a minnit the blid gashed 
' ta me heart and gid me zitch a turn that I wurvittadrq^; 
vur, insteed a putting up his arms ta keep off the stick, •■ 
a used ta do, there bin wus, drowing em all abroad; and a 
zaid, * Dooant ee, dooant ee. I can't zee. If 'tis Hght, I 
be dark !' * Oh,' zays I, < my deear old mas, yon baints 
ta be znre.' * Ees,' zays he, < I be, sure enough.' Well, I 
war a gushed. Zo I pat down stick, and looked ta bk 
eyes. Bit I coodn't zee nort in em. Zo zays I, 'Theni's 
nort in your eyes, Jan. You'll be better bym bye.' Zo I 
got en up and dressed en, and tookt en ta the winder. 
'There,' zays I, * can't ee zee nowP' Bit no, a faid a 
couldn't < Then,' zays I, * I know what 'tis. 2ghts a 
turned innards.' Zo I tookt a pair a zissers— not sharp- 
tapped ones, yer honour, blint-tapped ones— and poked 
at his eyes to turn the zight outard agin. Well, then I 
brought en down stairs into this room, yer honour. Zo, 
zays I, 'Jan, cantee zee in this room, nother P* And a 
zaid. No, a couldn't. Well, then I thought a the pee* 
turs, yer honour. He wur always cruel fond a peotuzt. 
Thinks I, praps a mid zee they. Zo I tookt en up ta thio 
one. ' Here,' zays I, < Jan, dontee zee thiepeotur ? 'Tis 
Taffy a riding pon his gooat.' But a zed ' No, a couldn't.' 
Zo then I tookt en up ta thic pectur, there, zur. He wur 
always very fond a thio ; and I pushed his nooaze close to 
en. * There,' zays I, ' tabe znre you can zee thic pectur, 
cant-ee P* But a zed. No, a couldn't. ' Why, zays I, 
' tis Josep, and his brethren. There they be : there be 
twelve o' em. Cant-ee zee narry one o' emf Bit a zed. 
No, a oou1dn*t zee narry one. 'Then, says I, "Tiz a 
bad job. Yer zights a turned innards.' Zo we pomstered 
way en a bit, and then we tried some doctor's trade, but 
didn't do en no good ; and ta last we wus told there was a 
wize man down to Exter— one Dr. Barnes. Zo we aent 
down ta he. The Exter doctor zeed en, and tookt his 
box a tools and zarched about lus eyes a bit ; and then a 
aent en home with this word, that he couldn't do en no 
good, and nobody else couldn't do en no good notber, vor 
he'd a got a Gustavus in em. Zo he's dark, ever sinoe 
yer honour. But he's very well in health. Good manung^ 
yer honour, and G(ed bless ee." 
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Sam^Jis^t Sc^tt^ijy:^ 




UANTOCK, as I gaze on thee 
Bounds my heart with extacy! 
Now the darkling shadows sleep, 
^ Ju^^^ Now the sparkling sunbeams leap, 
^^^Jl^ Now thy slopes resplendent gleam, 
■ Now thy vallies slumbering seem, 
Now so near 'neath clouds on high. 
Now eo far 'neath azure sky. 
Bumham's lighthouse in the plain 
Bises sUvery from the main, 
Backed by Aisholt's heathery glen. 
Crowned by Bagborough's heights again. 
PtOfims my fancy, while I stand, 
Through thy groyes, dear Quantock land- 
Where the brooks glide murmuring on, 
Twinkling in the noontide sun ; 
Where the aromatic air 
Charms away fatigue and care ; 
Where the landscape's rich supply 
Gorgeous canvass for the eye: 
Where sweet Nature tints hath twined, 
Purple, golden, green combined. 

Stephenson. 
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j[ OOD-BYE, fair Buinham, Beiiow, Btean, 
With' lighthoiue, ihore, and Down; 
Qood-bye, ye iilats, grtrf oi grom, 
Aa yo 01 Dnile or frown. 
"" ^"^ Good-bye, dear Qoantock, bold and Wus, 

' And Danker;, 'neath the b^. 

With Brandon, Croydon, Grabhntst, too, 

Porlock, and Oreouleigh. 
And last, not leart, m; oberiahed home, 

My old grey tower, good-bye. 
Where'er through this wide earth I roam. 

Thou ahalt not leaTe mine eye J 
For memory's glance, so keen and Olear, 

Shall fondly turn to thae ; 
To childhood, youth, and manhood dear. 
In sorrow and in glee. 



I 
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[The Mlowiiig lines, extracted from a poem written by Mr. T. P. Bell when on a vidt to this neighbourhood in 
1865, will probably be new and interesting to most of oar readers. They will be found in a volume named 
" Wild Flowers of the Soul." The writer called on the author of ''West Somerset," &c., and accompanied 
him in a drive on the beautiful susrounding hiUs. It was during the time of the enjoyment of the lovely 
scenery that the lines were suggested and composed. The volume contains much that is poetical and 
interesting, both locally and otherwise.] 
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Noble Vale, outstretching Ux the sight- 
On greenly growing breast of emerald rich, 
I pensive wander, thinWng but of thee. 
And of thy many milee of beauty rare ; 
XJnmatch'd by aught in distant lands, or in 
The daisied grladea of our dear island-home ! 
Ay, then, OVale I Fve trod thy flowery fields, 

(Where dark-green elms their branches proudly spread, 

And fling soft shade upon the gentle Une, 

Ihat wander gladsome by the flowing Tone, 

And by thy myriad sllyer streams, that glide 

like argent spirits o'er thy v^vet breast,) 

And watch'd great Fhcebua deck thyriUas sweet ; 

Thy sacred fanes, that towering seek the sky ; 

Thy ooUege-sehools, where wisdom loves to dwdl ; 

Thy goodly farmsteads, with steep reeded roof^ ; 

Thy white-f^wed cots, that dot thy broad expanse ; 



Thy noble hills, whose green brows grandly face 
Qlie vaulted acure with its fleecy clouds I 

Yes, then Fve walk'd delighted, till Fve reaoh'd 
Many a green summit, where the leafy trees 
Bhidd the glad heart, 'neath shadows soft and de^, 
Vtam the full blaze of sunbeams pouring down. 
As 'twere a flood of golden glory pure. 
Upon thy fair and ever-fruitful meads. 
Which make thy verdant heart, so like blest Eden's, rich I 

And here fully many a crowndd head hatii sought 
A safe retreat from fell, invading foe. 
As in a paradise of bUsaful love. 
Whose perfumed air forever floatetfa free, 
To ohaim the heart with balmy spells of joy ! 

And oft, methinks, our own Great Alfred's feet 
Have lightsome tripp'd along thy glens of green. 
And caroU'd sweetly with his kingly vdoe ; 
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THE VALLBY OF THB TONS. 



all ooDBficted with this locality; and alfhoagh at 
the time they were pabliahed in the Taunton papers, no 
copy has ever appeared in the Yolome of the Society's 

As we belieye that th^ deserve more notice than they 
have received, we make from them the following oopioua 
extract: — 

Before and about the time when the eztensiye gravel- 
beds lying principally on the North aide of the river Tone 
were carried thither by immense floods, there evidently 
existed in this valley forms of animal life, which in the 
present are associated only with the tropical dimes. 
Those of you who have closely examined the mixture of 
marl and flint and chert-pebbles with sand, which is some- 
times brought to light in the excavations for draining^ 
cannot fail to have observed that the deposit is not very 
deep, and that it embraces the washings, so to speak, of 
the Blagdon side of the valley. The flood to which this 
depont is due carried along with it the Mn% of the 
green sand which caps the Blagdon Hills and crops out 
along its flanks, mingling with it thered-marl which is the 
natural soil of the plains. That flood did not rash over a 
barren waste. The vale was then, as now, rich in vege- 
table and in animal life. And although the animal forma 
belong to the types prevailing in tropical dimatee, yet the 
vegetation would not seem to have differed materially 
from that which prevails in the present day. The proof 
of this is supplied by the immense trunks of oak and 
alder, by the leaves and nuts of hazd, which were found 
in the excavations at the Taunton gaol in 1861. In a bed 
immediatdy overlying this were discovered the remains of 
the rhinoceros tichorhinus. They are evidently portions 
of the heads of two individuals of the spedes, one con- 
siderably older than the other, from which it may be pre- 
sumed that they were not the solitary occupants of this 
district. At this time, all the main physical features of 
the district were exactly the same as now. The same 
river which now meanders smoothly between the Quan- 
tock and the Blagdon Hills, through meadows in which 
the dm and the hazd grow, flowed then in the same way 
through forests of oak and alder and hazd. Even the 
hazd-nuts, whidi might have grown on branphes over- 
hanging the stream in which this rhinoceros sported with 
its young in uncouth gambols — even these hazd-nuts have 
been preserved for us in the same deposit in which the 
remains of the animal itsdf was found. And although 
few of the bones of the elephant or the tiger, the lion, 
the bear or the hyaona, have been found in this valley, yet 
the fact of successive generations and a variety of spedes 



of all these animals having lived and died so near to this 
spot as the Mendip Hills, fully justifies our introducing 
them also into the scene whidi the picture of Taunton 
Deane of that period presents. Imagine, then, the oave- 
bones now depodted in cases in our Museum again aaso- 
dated and fitted together with the skdetons to whidi they 
originally bdonged ; imagine these bones again dothed 
with flesh and instinct with life, and the gigantic and now 
extinct races of animals again occupying the region in 
which they once lived! The beasts of prey basking in the 
sun, or lyingin wait for the deer or the ox as they oometo 
slake their thirst in andent Tone, wandering over the hills 
by the light of stars, or returning to the thidrats amidst 
the gloom of the woody hills at Hesteroombe and Orohard 
Portman! — ^tbe herbivorous aniimJa gradng qb ridk 
pastures beside the river bank, or tearing down the 
branches of the trees with which the primsBval lorestB 
abounded ! Do not be satisfied with picturing to your- 
sdves even the massive proportions of animal life as it 
exists in tropical climes of the present day, for in that 
case you must altogether fail to realize the immense siae 
of the dephants, the bears, and the tigers, whose haunts 
were on Mendip, and also doubtiess in Taunton Deane as 
well. Judging from the size of the remains of the «^i«»^^« 
of that period which lived in and roamed over this dis- 
trict, the largest elephant known in recent times would be 
a dwarf by the side of its primeval ancestors. The same 
may be said of the bear tribe, and of the Uons and the 
tigers. To complete the picture, we must not omit to 
refer to forms of life whidi draw doser in their resem- 
blance to those now prevailing— as the wild boar, the wild 
horse, and the deer tribe, the antiers of one spedes of 
which must have branched out beyond anythingillustrated 
by living forms in tins country now ; and, lastly, the little 
marmot^ with other more perishable forms which have 
been swept away by the floods, or destroyed by the ravages 
of time. Such is the picture of Taunton Deane at this 
period of the world's history, whidi the treasures of our 
Museum, interpreted by the aid of geological sdenoe, 
reveal and enable us to realize ! Did any of the human 
race exist here then P Did any human eye behold the 
living form of this rhinoceros or of any of its tribe P Did 
any bold hunter ever do battle with the tiger or the bear 
whidi once prowled over the now peaceful plains of 
Taunton Deane? Did any woman's tender heart ever 
shudder at the lion's roar or the howl of the hyiena any- 
where between Blagdon and Quantock ? Was the noble 
stag, whose antlers were found in the site of the Taunton 
Gas Works, ever seen living by the eye of man— pursued 
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ta neigbbourhood ii oonoemed, the dbcoTsnei of 
the natoialut and the antiqaariaii giTs no aoawer. Ax 
yet Uieia are no facts, that I know of, on whiah to base 
even a surmise. But in other parts of Eompe, and in 
tikis oonnbj, and aida in tha adjoining oounty of Devon, 
Sir Chariea LyeU, and Frastwich, and Dr. Falooner, and 
otho' distingaidied geologiats, believe th^ have fonnd the 
undonbted indfoationi of the oontamponuieoaBness of the 
Iioman race with the animal forms iFhioh are now eitiiict 
in Uiis country. That page in the world's history which 
soientafio men have so reoently discovered, and which they 
are now so eagerly striTing to decipher, may yet be 
unfolded to us, within the limils of oar neighbourhood. 
The dqiosit in which this rhinocoros was found mayyetteU 
the tale, and supply the needed answer to the questioDB I 
have asked. Was man contempoianeong in Britain with 
the elephant, the rhinooeros, the lion, the tiger, and the 
hynna ? The answw given to this queation by those who 
have dosely examined the subject is nndoabtedly Tea ! 
because in the same deposit with the remains of tbeaa 
estiuat m"'!"!!.!* are fonnd flint instruments most clearly of 
human manufaoture. The cbaracteriatio features of the 
ftow-ptrM, as compared with the fliut<period, consists in 
the fact of the stone implements being polished or rubbed 
into a smooth surface, while the flint inatmmeuts are 
meiel; chipped into shape. In tlie poesndon of Mr. 
Sauford, of Ifynehead Conrt, there ie a fine speoimsn of 
this Intereating relia of our semi-savage and nncinlised 
The stoike celt to which I have referred was 
m the Nynehead Estat«, and therefore justifles oar 
ig the attendant Bodal condition with the neigh- 
bonrhoodof Taunton. Of the same kind of stone celt 
there are nomeroua aiamples in the Moseum ot the 
jBodety. 11m period itself is removed by an immense 
interval of time from that in which this rhinoceros was 
embedded, bat it must at the same time be regarded as 
merging gradually and almost imperceptibly into the 
higher forms of civilized life, indications of which occur 
belmifiing to subsequent agea. 

Bearing in mind the character of the geological forma- 
tions — the well-known exigence of oopper ore in the 
Quantooks — snd the important conuderalion that all the 
ohemioal and phyinoal agendee of nature had bean at 
work for ages in disintegiating and washing down into 
the stream-beds the ooppm ore which the rocks oont^ned, 
I do not condder that we are in the least violating the 
probabilitiea of the case when we picture to ourselves the 
f>.^iTfi«i furnaces which the rode miners and smelteis of 



that day erected among the hills, supplying themsetvea and 
their neighbours with the bronze oetts so charaottcurito 
of this period. The hnrdnmni of these metal implements 
is due to the admixture of tin with the ooppn. Upon 
analysis it is found to be in the proportion ot nine parts 
ot copper to one of tin. The discovery of tin, and the 
conversion by smelting ot the tin ore into the metal, must 
have been long anterior to the earliest visits paid to this 
island by the PhoaniciBn traders. It is contrary to all 
probability that the buaineaB-like merchants of Tyre ibonld 
charter their vessels to the shoiea of Brilun on a mete 
voyage of discovery. There was nothing a priori to lead 
them to expect these island* to have beeeu metaUif eroua ; 
and the perils of a sea voyage in Northern latitudes, and 
in the face of our stormy shores, would effectually ke«p 
down the spirit of mere curiosity. In tact, I believe that 
oonsideiable progress in metallurgy had been made by 
the andent inhabitants ot this Weetem part of Ctreat 
Britain loog before the Phcenidan vessels entered our 
natural harbours, or sailed up our rivers for copper and 
bo; and this would have beoome known to the PhcenidoiM 
at Ma r seillas, to which port the produce of this island had 
been conveyed overland by kindred tribes from the oppoule 
shores of ancient Qanl. nu alluaons and the recorded 
observatious which abound in the Conuoenlarice of Julias 
Cssar appear to me neocasaiily to imply a much higher 
degree of dviliistion among the inhabitants of this island 
previous to the Roman Invasion than is usu^y attribated 
to them. Hie war-chariots which Joliua Cssar desoribea 
were not rude playthings, but well constructed, and toe 
those days efBcient engines ot war. I need not point oat 
Low much ot skill and manual dexterity, how varied the 
tools and i^stomatic mechanical appliauoee, which thepto- 
duction of such an engine involves. They were no savages 
who fought with the conquerors of the world in war 
chariots, who kept at t>ay the legions of Roma under the 
most skillul ot her generals, and who ultimately diove 
them back over the channel into Oaul. Here, probably, 
the teartol pictures of human lacrijiea, as reputed to be 
practised by the ancient Britons, will occur to many of my 
hearers, and seem to disprove the view I have given ot this 
period. But on what authority does the imputation net ? 
On thetestimony ot their enemies, who misintarpreted the 
customs and legal forms of the countiy. All that has 
come down to us of the Druidic faith and religion provea 
it to have been one of the pureet and simplest forms of 
pure Theism that could have existed apart from, and in< 
dependent of, revelation. Saoriflces then may have been 
to juttiee — human sacriflees — bat in no other sense and on 
no other ground than those which prevail in oox oooutiy 
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wariike paopls, jet no atmigen to the >it« of peace kdA 
tlte punuitB of agricultiiie (w«rs there not l/tnt Idndi of 
Inead ooto toaui at WorleMU F)~-ft people who worked in 
met&l not for neceigitf alone, bat for personal onuunent 
■■ well — a people deroted to reUgioo and knowledge and 
■riranomioal edence, and ao diatiiignuhed for oultme u ' 
to be made the edocaton of the prinoes of OanI — a people, 
Bi we kars eeen, who were no sizaikgen to the powar sod 
intlgenoe of the great nationa of the worid— msD who 
had stood faoe to taoa with Uke far-famed Boman legiona 
in Oanl, on the laikd ol their frienda and alliea. ' 'Bia time 
was drawing near when thej wonld be called opoo to meet 
thoeelegiooa on their own Aorea. Bnmonn of qiproaohing 
«onfliata had alrcadf reaobed thii country by the traders 
from Armorioa. At lengUi the tidingi came. The Boman 
fleet had croBsed the channel : the aaored shores of Britaia 
hod bsBQ inraded; the Boman l^ons were landed. 
E<Biy where, on he hills and in the Tolleys, non^t wa* 
heanl hot the bmtling preparations tor ww. A new and 
ermtfol period lining in the hiatory of this country, 
and the sosne is giand and toU of interest. 

The ealcnlations of Astronomical Sdsnoe, baaed on a 
few ri^ifloant hcts rslatiye to the tides and the moon's 
age, given in the Conunentaiiei of Julini Caeear, enable os 
to determine even the very day of the month on whioh 
the landing was effected (Ang. 26,B.afifi). When the 
Western Contingent paned throogh Taunton Deane Eut- 
vanl, the early corn-harvest was falling under the reaping- 
hook. Before the harvest was over, and wbQe the peaoe- 
fol ooenpers of the soil were still engaged in gathering in 
tbaaorn,thewarchariola had retomed, with the joyfnl 
IntaUigenoe that the Bomana were come and were gone. 
In fact, the flnt invasion of Britain by Csiar was an 
entire failnre. His tomee kept to the eea shore where 
Ihej landed, and within a month from the day of their 
Inn^ing nU (he foTces that remained to the Boman general 
were again embarked for QaoL The event was duly 
odebratedinBomewithapompons triamph,asa gloiions 
victory. Onar himaelf knew it was a defeat, andsodid 
his soldiers, and BO above oil did the stalwart Britons who 
bad remsted hit progress, kept him at baj , and ultimately 
driven him back- 
Indeed there la every reason to believe that the first in> 
tasion by CtMor w^ thnm^ont a mistake. If he came 
to Britain, as he states, to pnniih the alliea of the Yenetl, 
he on^t to have landed on the coast of Devon, and not 
on that of Kent. The harbours from whence the British 
merchantanen conTsyed thidr merchandise and, when 
needed, their warriors, to hslp their opposite nedghbonrs 
lnQ«nl,wsrsthaMo( Aunoath, which at that time was 



a noble estuary, extending np as br as Colyford, the final 
destmction of which by the formatjon of the shingle 
beach oocorred snbaeqnent to the Norman Conqusst ; or, 
fnrthn Weet, those at the mouth of the Bze or the 
Teign. The tribes inhabiting this Western district were 
of pure Celtic origin. Tliey were as distinct from the 
BelgB, who had settled on the Btstein shores of Brit^, 
OS the Teneti were from the Beigm at Oh same time 
oocnpying the Northern regions of Qanl. Tlom Nerodie, 
on the borders of Tannton Deane, to Hawksdown Camp, 
commanding the month of the Axe at Sealon, there is now 
to the present day an nnbroken chain of British fortresses 
with cattle stations. 'n>ai« was also a rood to this same 
harbour, identioal with the present one from Taunton to 
Seaton, portions of which remuned until cnuparatirely 
lately as undoubted proofs of its eiistonoe during tiie 
Roman occupation, mere was in portioUar the Hor' 
weed Causeway, not far from the "Travellers' Beet," 
about a quarter of a mile in length, and 16 feet wide, 
oomposed of very large flint stones laid with their flat 
sidea appermoet, and resting npon a deep artificial bed of 
smaller stones and gravel. Tliia was probably Hie high- 
way of oommonication between the ondent inbalutant' 
of Taunton Deane and thsir kinsmen in QsoL The 
chiefs who commanded the strongholds, and many of 
those who travelled along this road, had probably faced 
the Boman legions in Qaul under the banners of their 
ki n sm e n the Yeneti ; and although they were now returning 
fnnn a short campaign, without an mgagement, with the 
welcome tidings of the rapid withdrawal of the Boman 
legions from the British shores, yrtthey must have felt 
that when the Winter was passed the indomitable courage 
and perseveianoe of the Roman general would not fail to 
bring the vast resources of the empire to bear upon them 
with increased severity. We ore justifled, then, in 
assnming that as soon as the British chieftains had re- 
turned home after the withdrawal of the Boman forme, 
they applied themselves with increasing diligence and 
energy to the preparations needful for the oonflict that wa« 
pending. He com-harvest which the rich and snimj 
■lepea of Taunton Deane yielded that Autumn would bare 
been boarded with mors than usual care. When the oom 
was housed, all who were able to bear arms were no doubt 
engaged in military exercises, preparing to defend their 
country, their litxirties, and their homes. The martial 
spirit, indigenous to this favoured soil, would seem to 
have desoended to their repressntativee, the Taunton 
Yolunteo* of our own day, who, however, have seissd 
the weapons of war with for lees nrgent reasons than their 
pTsdacaaaors, the anoiaut Britons. 
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•pedal piDTmoiu made, Canaz with gieat difficulty 
Ibii^t hii way inland to the distance ot about KM) 
milWi and then be fonnd tiimwfllf bo anrrannded and beeet 
if the nativs foieea, and ao hamaed by their admirable 
militaiy tactioe, that he na* glad the second time to 
withdraw bii foraaa, and to leara the Britoni really vn- 
oonqiKied. 

Whether the Oeltic tribes (rom Domnonia took part in 
the confiiet or no, we have do evidenoe ; but the proba- 
bility ii so Htnag, especially oonaidering that Oaldbe- 
lannos (Gasse-velyn— the chief ol the brazen helmet) who 
offered the mwt stabborn lesistaiioa to Cbsbot, woe hint- 
•elf a pure Celt and the roler over the game or kindred 
races with those which at that time oconpied this part of 
Somenet, that we have sofBdent reason to believe that 
some of the chieftains whose dust is now mingled with 
the tod of Tannton Deone, or whose bones lie under- 
neath Uie barrotn on Brown-down, may hare been of the 
number of those whose sMll, aikd courage and daxing 
become the subject of praise and admiration even to their 

Be that as it may, up to this time the rich plains and 
gently undulatjng hills of West Somerset were a virgin 
soil unpolluted by the tread of the Boman oppressor. 
Cmsar did not penetrata thus far, and the words which 
the poet LaCOD uses in hi> Phaniilia, tiiongh the acknow- 
ledged pattizan of Pompey, in this case truly deeoribe the 
event when he said of Cesar — 

Tenita qiueaitis oatendit tetga Britannia. 
"He nw the British foe, uid, ftiffhtcosH, 
Taised his back, end Bed." 
The real indepcodenoe of the coontiy was left quite un- 
impaired 1)7 the second invasion. 

Nearly a hundred years passed before the B^mans again 
attempted to land on the ahoree of Britain with hostile 
forces. The Ancynui Marbles tell us of dqtutationB from 
the Biitiah kings who waited upon^Aagustus. And in the 
nign ol Tiberias there is evidence of friendly relations, 
but none of subjection. Caligula contemplated an attack \ 
but the sight of the boisterous channei frightened away 
what little manly courage he possessed, and he was content 
to gather shells from the sea-shore, and celebrated a 
triumph over them. At length the Emperor Claudius 
landed, aad the oonqneet of Britain, sach aa it was, began 
under Aulus Plaatus, in the year ot our Lord 43. But the 
Boman invodou does not seem tohave reached this district, 
M tax aa I can see, at any time before the campaign oon- 
ducted by Ostorioe Scapula against the Silures, who held 
the coast opposite Somersetshire on the other side of the 
Severn Sea. lliiswasaftertheyearSOof theChristiaiien. 



Within seven or eijht milee from Taunton, as the crow 
flies, ODthe Quaotock hills, near to where Lord Taunton 
has built his beautital lodge, there remains to the present 
day a square encampment, which may posmbly mark the 
spot where the Roman army first rested in this distriot I 
should not have said "rested," for with the British 
fortress of Raborough on one side, and the stronghold of 
DouseboTough on the other, with Norton camp in the 
valley, with Neroche and Ifilverton in the distance, bnt 
within sight ot the Romou scouts, then would not be 
much rest to the invading toree. 

With vaiying snccess the conflict was muotainad (or a 
long time, until at length the Romans would seem to have 
settled down in quiet partidpation, with the native races, 
of all the comforts and privUegM which the country sap- 
plied. In many cane they evidently took possession of 
the fortiScations which the ancient Britons had orifnnally 
constmcted, in s^me cases modifying and adapting them 
to their ovra prindples of military castramentation, as may 
be seen in a striking manner on Ham-hill. 

The generation which hod withsb>od the inroads of 
Ostorios Scapula had been evept away by the ravages of 
war and time. Other generations had folio ived, so that 
about the second and third centuries ot the Christian era 
all or most of the ancient animodties were gone, and we 
Bee the Roman and the Briton lying dde by dde, each in 
poesesdon and enjoyment ot his own. 

^e museum of the Society contains many indicfttjons 
ot the secm-ity which was felt by the Romans as regards 
lite and property. The bean^ful fragment of tessslated 
pavement from East Coker, and the elaborate drawings ol 
dmilar floon at Fitney, and also in the immediate ndgh- 
bouthood ot Chard, are indications of a peaceful and un- 
disturbed occupation. Hen do not incnr th« eipenssa 
which buildings of this kind involve, with a tenure likdy 
to be disturbed. Tim excavations made on the site of 
Roman villas in our own country have brought to light evi- 
dences not only of comfort and elegance, but also ot what 
in oar own days would be deemed a most tumrious style 
ot living. All the many appliances ot their higher 
dvilization the Bomaus introdnced with ttem, and many 
ot theee no doubt the native princes would adopt. They 
who were described by Ciesar as the chosen educators ot 
the nobles ot O-aul would most probably be as qit as 
pupils as they were Bucoesaful in the capacity ot teachers. 
How far the tact .of dependence and subjeotiOD would 
have affected the national character it is dilBonlt to say ; 
bnt it is left on record that the youth of Britain were 
quick to learn, and ready to apply the knowledge of 
art and sdenoe the Bomans had to oommnnioats. 
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Hie Bomaa silTer ooinB which were ploughed vp at 
Holway— a series of whioh has been presented to the 
society by thdr owner, Mr. William Blake— are as dear 
andasshaip as when they came out from the coiner's 
hand ; they had evidently never been in oircnlation. The 
same is said of those fonnd at North Curry. The histori- 
cal period which th^ embrace comes down to that very 
Honorius who, as emperor of the West, confirmed the in- 
dependence of Armorica and Britain. These facts indicate 
a sadden and hasty departure, and justify us in asBuming 
that these treasures may have been buried by a Roman 
oi&cial near the spot where he was stationed, in the hope 
of retaining again into this rich and beautiful vale when 
the revolt was quelled and the Boman authority was 
restored. 

We now pass on to the Saxon occupation of this neigh- 
bourhood, and review their proceedings and the erection 
of Taunton Castle. 

The foundations and the remains of the Castle, as it 
now stands, and as we know it did stand in the middle 
ages, afforded us hardly any data by which to realise the 
form and dimensions of that building which the Saxon 
king erected on this spot. In general arrangement it 
most probably corresponded to its more modem successor ; 
but, instead of the solid massive masonry of the Korman 
period, we should find wood work. What attempt there 
might have been in the way of architectural effect we can 
have no means of judging as to detail. Tet when we 
carefully set together the various facts which have come 
down to us on the veritable page of history— when we 
considered the social conditions which grew out of the 
period they were contemplating — ^when they called to 
mind the elaborate and the truly elegant forms which the 
personal ornaments of that period present — ^we were fully 
justified in assuming that the dwelling of the Saxon Ina 
was such in architectural effect as became a king. Here, 
then, for a while did the Saxon king reside, surrounded by 
aU the rude splendour characteristic of that period, the 
pleasures and amusements of the court not unfrequently 
disturbed and interrupted by the shrill clarion of the 
battle-field. The land was held in subjection by main 
force. Under many a seemingly courteous and submissive 
form there lay a heart burning with hatred and revenge. 
And the flame of discontent broke out from time to time, 
giving the armed forces of Ina but little rest or relaxa- 
tion. 

Amidst these conflicting elements, arising from differ- 
ences of race and opposing interests, what power was 
there to be invoked by whioh harmony and order might 
be secured ? That power King Ina wisely judged to be 



the power of law and justice. Accordingly the Ejng 
summoned together the estates of the realm, acting in 
the most constitutional manner, while as yet this kingdom 
possessed no formal constitution in reality. He called 
together the clergy, his nobles, and the wisest of the 
commons, to confer together with him on the laws and 
regulations which have made the name of Ina famous. 
At length the important day arrived. In the hall of 
Taunton Castle— possibly on the very spot where law and 
justice were administered afterwards for many genera- 
tions — ^were ** the fatherhood and the aldermen and the 
commons'' assembled, under the presidency of Ina, to 
conflrm and establish the laws by which the nation should 
be governed. The king, with his prudent forethought, 
and the clergy, with their fuller appreciation of right and 
justice, and a deeper f eeliug of Christian love and charity, 
would have much to contend with in that solemn assembly. 
The Saxon noble, who might have lost his only son in 
conflict with the resisting Britons, would be loth to admit 
the conquered Briton into all the privileges of citizenship 
on an equality with themselves: they who had for 
generations kept up aU the evils of hereditary feuds, who 
had received from fathers, and hoped to hand down to 
their sons and grandsons, the animosities which kept 
apart those who ought to be good fiiends and neighbours, 
were jealous of any interference with these their private 
quarrels. But, in spite of all, truth and justice prevailed. 
And it stands on the page of history — to the honour of 
Ina and of Taunton— that here, in the seventh century of 
the Christian era, laws wore passed which clearly regulated 
the administration of justice ; which provided due com- 
pensation for crimes ; which checked all hereditary feuds ; 
and which placed the conquered Briton in the same 
favourable position as the conquering Saxon. Alas, for 
the vain hopes of man, and his often fruitless efforts ! 
The laws of Ina were ultimately adopted as the laws of 
the Heptarchy ; but they did not save him from wars or 
rebellion. There was an enemy within — there was an 
enemy without. The very spot which had been made 
sacred by the enactment of those righteous laws to which 
I have referred was seized and occupied by Ealdbright, 
who claimed the crown. The king was probably absent 
in distant parts of his dominions ; but his noble and brave 
Queen Ethelburgha summoned together his loyal subjects, 
and attacked the traitor in the stronghold of his sovereign. 
So fierce is the conflict, so dreadful the strife, so dogged 
the resistance, that with a sad heart Ethelburgha finds it 
needful to destroy the home sacred to her dearest memories, 
and to raze the Castle of Taunton. The record in the 
Saxon chronicles is very simple and brief, but very signifi- 
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O srer lOTcIy, beautiful ud nev, 
NaMn, iiloiie iiDmortal, bnathe* arotiiid '. 

And, vttl) IWDigiuiit bind, doth -wOdlj iti«w 
For me, her votur, tiie ntied groniid 

7101 ba nreetflowen, u %btlr, to tht ■ODBd 
Of murmuring nten, don tbot nle I ilnj, 

By wooded dope uid lodiut nmimit bonud. 



Tto »»98 of Ki»9 |ilf«a. 



;E B«v. Joseph Nightiiigale, in his work 
entitled " Ths BenutieH of England and 
Wales" (poblished in 1816), sars that in 
those obscure and baitiarouB times the pn>- 
grtm of Chnstiani^ must have neoesstuil; 
been slow and oncertain, for it WM not 
ipposed b; sxistinK lapentitions, but tlkwaited bj 
and destmotive wars. The inaumons of 
Danes kept the oooutrf in a state of cuntinnal 
DH, and at tunes threatened its total subjugation, 
he reign of the gteat Alfred they desolated almost 
7 pTorioce in Britain, and at lengtb carried tlieir 
igtginto this beautiful valley, whioh had long remained 

reserrehimseU bydisguise and conoealment. He re- 
1 to an □becure part, and lived for sonie tune in the 
M of • Deatbeid, being retained by him to take care 



of his oowt. During his resideoM bene an incident 
occmred ^ikib, though in itself trivia), bai been deemed 
loffidently interesting to merit a plaoe in history. He 
neatherd's wife, ignorant of the rank ol her guest, oon- 
sidered him as of no hi^ier station than that to which he 
professed to belong, and beated him accordingly. 0ns 
day, obssrring him boay by the fln-sids tarimmlng his 
bows and arrows, she dedred him to watch some calces 
that were baking on the hearth while die attended to 
soma other domestia matters. He, laaviug greater snbjeeta 
to occupy bis mind, neglected his charge, and the good 
woman on her ratum, finding the cakee burnt, gave the 
king a scTere scolding, and told him that he was always 
ready enough to eat her warm cakes, howsrer careless ha 
might be in baking them. It is stated that he afterwards 
Tememhered ths hcsfntality and kindness of his host, for, 
obesTTing him to be a man of talent, he anoonraged him 
to apply to learning, and made h*"i Bishopof Winchester. 
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THS VALLEY OF TH£ T017E. — THE DATS OF KINO ALFRED. 






A modem poet thus sings the well-known stoxy of Ejng 

Alfred and his men : — 

dad in a common Boldieifa guise, 

To hide his rank from searching eyes,— 

Bereft of home, of friends, of fame, 

A fugitive, without a name, — 

King Alfred left his Uttle band, 

like outlaw, in his own fair land 1 

And when grey eve, at length, had thrown 

Her misty robe o'er vale and down. 

The monarch from his covert came, 

Tinth somewhat like a sense of shame. 

That he, who never tiom. a foe 

Had turned his face, or shunned a Uow, 

Should thus alone, in secret, flee. 

But 'twas the will of Destiny I 

ThoB did the musing monarch then— 
And passing on through wood and fen, 
He came unto Uiat lonely Isle — 

"Whose fixed locality and name 

Were destined to aU future fame- 
Just as the sun's departing smfle 
Shed o'er the scene that welcome zay. 
As closes oft a winter's day. 

Between the Faxret and the Tone, 
Bemote from towns, secure and lone, 
Smbower'd o'er with alder-wood. 
And bordered by the spreading flood. 

Among the sedge the heron stirx'd. 
The wild duck o'er the waters whiix'd ; 
And wandering beeves sweet pasture found 
Upon that rich alluvial ground ; 
While one, apart from other men, 
Who dwelt upon that Island then. 
Was— happier lot might Well not be— 
A neatherd, with his family ; 
And food, and shelter for his head, 
King Alfred found beneath his shed, 
Bepaying for his homely fkre. 
By sharing in thejierdnuan's care. 

Xow sallying from his secret hold, 
Begirt wiUi train both keen and bold. 

He found detachments of the foe 
Outspread o^er all the countr)r round. 
As locusts, ravaging the ground. 

And frequent dealt a sudden blow. 

So rapid, they could seldom tell 

From whence, like thunder-bolt, it fell I 

Or, when repressed by force awhile, 

Betreating to his sheltering Isle, 

The Dane soon felt, by night or day, 

Again the forage and the fray. 

Draper. 

When the pursuit and search of his enemies became less 
strict, he collected some of his faithful adherents, and re« 
tired to a spot of land a few acres in extent, surrounded 
by water and impassable marshes, at the conflux of the 



xiyers Farret and Tone. Here he built a habitation, and 
oonstruoted a long bridge to connect his retreat with the 
neighbouring terra firma. The Western end of the bridge 
was fortified by what would, in modem miUtary tenns, 
be called a tite'de^pont^ which rendered hostile approaohea 
impraotioable. This place he called ^thelingay, or the 
Isle of Nobles ; which name, with a sli^t alteration, is 
still preserved, being now written Atheiney. Out of this 
stronghold he made frequent and sudden incursions cm 
the Danes, and maintained himself and his followers by 
the spoil he procured. From this period the tide of his 
affairs 'Ued on to fortune." After various sucoeeses he 
defeated the combined armies of the Danes at Edingtoiiy 
and took their pagan king, Guthrum, prisoner, whom be 
brought to his court at AUer, and there obliged him to 
receiye the rite of baptism. In gratitude for his success 
be founded a monastery at Atheiney, to the honour of St. 
Saviour and St. Peter the Apostle. 

Tradition states that Sling Alfred's men, after traTeOing 
in indement weather, came into these parts and made fires 
with the green boughs of the ash tree, the quick burning 
of which much surprised them, not having been aooua- 
tomed to see it. It is said that this event is annually 
celebrated in Taunton by the " Ashen-fagot Ball." 

In the Saxon times this county, as well as others, was 
subject to certain officiary earls, who had authority to try 
and decide causes, and to punish malefactors within their 
jurisdiction. The first Earl of Somerset was a wariike 
chief, named Hun, who lived in the reign of King Egbert, 
whom he attended in the war which he waged against 
Beomulf , King of Meroia, and was slain in the battle of 
Ellendune, A.D. 823. Eamulf, or Enwulfe, succeeded 
him, either by inheritance or, as is more probable, by 
grant from King Ethelwolfe. After him this earldom 
appears to have been vacant for several years, until Sweyn, 
eldest son of Gk)dwin, Earl of Kent, for some time held it. 
He was a man of violent temper and vicious disposition, 
of which he gave flagitious proofs by seducing Edgiva, 
Abbess of Leominster, to marry him, and by treacherously 
murdering his Idusman, Beome, son of the King of 
Denmark. For this last crime he was forced to fly into 
Flanders, and to remain there until Aldred, bishop of 
liVinchester, obtained for him the royal pardon. In a 
subsequent part of his life he was induced, by remorse for 
the murder, to undertake the penance of walking bare- 
footed to Jerusalem. He died at lida, on his return ttcm. 
thence, of a severe cold, which his hardships brought on. 
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** Vlut wn ■> Bmpty li. tlut hnUi not heaid the soimd 
Of Tvinti(Mi*w Cndbfiil Deana 1 — not matoh't by adj grounil*" 

Drajflom'M iWjvfAunvi 41 



Thie -^tmaaa iKra. 



^ LTHOnOE tha vtHej of ths Tons and the 
Vale of Taunton Deane are not preoUelr tho 
le, TGt aa ona ii ganerallj inoludod in Uie 
other, WB piopote ia our dw)iq>tion to treat 
them alike. 
QreatEuid nnmannu were the ehangea that 
took plaoe in this neighboiiAood, in commOD with all 
other paita cd England, at the period now nndei oon- 



Oni readen ma; be reminded that abont three hundred 
jmi prenonely, the ralnabls manor of TanntoD Deaue, 
((^Btherwith Tannton OaeUe (formerly a regal reridmoe), 
had been b^ged by Qoeen Filtheawitha of her hiuband 
gjng Ethelard, and preeented to tiie ohnteh or tnihope of 



To this donation many priTilegee, pMcogativee and 
immnnitiea had been added, to that tew manors were of 
saohvalne. IhiedaleiinhisJfawufMon, states that in the 
year 721 Ethelard's qneen had given out of her pabrimony 
tlte manor of Tannton to the ohnroh at Winohester, 
where she wm bmisd ; to whieh £thelard himself added 
•oren manses, or dweUings for peasants. 

It is, howerer, averted by other historiaiis that the 
manor of Tannton was a grant of Qaeen Emma's, who, 
when a widow, was aoonsed by Bobert, Anhbishop of 
Caotetbnry, to King Edwsid the Conftasor, hsr son, of 
Inoontinenoy with Alfwin, bishop of Winohester. Upon 
this i^iarge the bdshop was inpriaonad, and the royal lady 



beated with riftoui. To exculpate her charactcs* she 
offered blindfolded and buatooted to pass over nine red' 
hot plcufthshares, placed at unequal diatanoea. Tbia mode 
of trial, called the flary ordeal, was generally adopted in 
those times; and in this oase ihe appeal was ooiuddered 
as mode to the providence of Ood, who, it was sapposad, 
would miiaoulouely support the innocent. The issue of 
the eiperimeut, it ie said, evinced the innocence of Queen 

gratitade to heaven, and to perpetoate the remembranoa 
of her vindicated dbaracter, gave ths manor of Taunton 
Deane, and dght other valuable manon, to the Inshop of 
Wincheater and his aameiBors. Bnt Dr. Bichardson, the 
learned editor of Oodwin, treats thia story otmoeming 
Emma as a monkish fable, because the best and most 
careful historians near those times — Boger Hoveden, 
William of Ualnubury, Matthew of Westminster and 
others— take no notice of this wonderful eaoape. 
A modem poet hai thus recorded this atining event : — 
. time at old ilept ufe 






th connge aobla, «fU she proved 



Bj valldnff blindfald, imd irith baseliw fast. 
On plaoghflhana nine f&ll heated in a Aoed 
Of fell and SwMng fluoe to rcdnen dread) 
nDhnit'^ouhnrt--iMr looof of pmitf 1 
Hie worth of the manor at that time was computed at 
nearly seven hundred a-year, a princdy inoome in thoee 
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days, sufiBdent to raise the value of the see of WinoheBter 
above most other sees of that period. 

The following is the description of Taunton Deane from 
Domesday Book, compiled in the year 1086. 

The bishop of Winchester holds Taunton. Archbishop 
Stigand (then bishop of Winchester) held it in the time 
of King Edward, and it paid the geld for fifty-four hides, 
and two yard-lands and a half, of which there was arable 
land sufficient for one hundred ploughs. Besides this the 
bishop ha£ in demesne twenty carucates which never paid 
the geld, and thirteen ploughs. There are eighty vUlans, 
eighty-two bordars, seventy bondmen or slaves faervij, 
sixteen coliberti, and seventeen swineherds, who render 
seven pound ten shillings, and amongst them aU they have 
sixty ploughs. 

There are sixty-four burgesses in Taunton who pay 
thirty-two shillings, or sixpence each, to the bishop of 
Winchester for his protection. 

There are three mills, which render ninety-five shillings. 

The market yields fifty shillings. 

There is a mint at Taunton, which yields a profit of fifty 
shillings. 

There are forty acres of meadow, a common of pasture 
two miles long and one mile broad, and a wood one mile 
in length and the same in breadth. 

When Bishop WalcheHn received this manor it paid 
fifty pounds; it now pays one hundred and forty-four 
pounds and thirteen pence, with aU its appendages and 
customs. 

These are the customs of Taunton : Burgheristh, Latrones, 
Hundred Fence, Breach of the Peace, Heinfare, Church- 
set and St. Peter's Pence. The tenants attend the bishop's 
courts three times in the year without being summoned, 
and go to the army with the bishop's men. 

The lands in the manor of Taunton subject to those 
customs are Tolland, Oake, fiolford. Upper Cheddon, 
Lower (or South) Cheddon (now Cheddon Fitzpaine), 
Maidenbrook, Langford, Bishop's Hull, Heale, Ninehead, 
Norton (Fitzwarine), Bradford, Halse, Heathfield, Shap- 
noller (Soobindare), and Stoke; but the tenants of the two 
last are not liable to go to the army. 

The tenants of Bagborough are subject to the same 
customs, except attendance on the army and on funerals. 

The tenants of aU these lands come to Taunton to 
swear fealty and to have justice administered ; and when 
the lords of these lands die, they are buried in Taunton. 

Bishop's Hull and Heale could not be separated from 
Taunton in the time of King Edward. 

Of the above said fifty-four hides and a half, and half 
a yard-land, GeofErey now holds of the bishop four hides 




and one yard-land ; Bobert holds four hides and a half; 
and Hugh two hides and a half. There are in demesne 
ten ploughs, and twelve bondmen (slaves), twenty villans, 
and twenty-eight bordars or cottagers, with ten ploughs. 
There are thirty-seven acres of meadow, and forty-three 
acres of woodland, and a mill which belongs to the said 
Hugh, of the value of three shillings. The value of these 
lands altogether is twenty-seven pounds. 

Of the aforesaid hides, Godwin holds under the bishop 
two, wanting half a yard-land ; Leveva holds two hides ; 
Alward holds one, and one yard-land and a half ; Aluric 
and Edmer hold three hides ; and Lewi half a yard-land. 
There are in demesne seven ploughs and thirteen bondmen 
(slaves), thirteen villans, and twenty bordars, with three 
ploughs and a half. There are two mills, which yield 
yearly six shillings and eightpence. There are forty-five 
acres of meadow, and sixty-one acres of woodland. The 
value of these lands altogether is eight pounds three 
shillings. The tenants who held these lands in the tame of 
King Edward could not be separated from the church of 
Winchester. 

Of the abovesaid hides, the earl of Moreton holds one ; 
Alured one ; John two and half a yard-land, lliere are 
in demesne two ploughs and six bondmen, twelve villans, 
and seventeen bordars, with three ploughs and a half. 
There are two mills which yield fourteen shiUings and two 
pence, and nineteen acres of meadow, and a hundred acres 
of pasture, and twenty acres of woodland. These three 
parcels of land belox^ged to Taunton in the tame of King 
Edward, and were of the yearly value of seventy shillings ; 
they now pay six pounds ten shillings. 

To the manor of Taunton are added two hides and a 
half in Lydeard St. Lawrence and Leigh (now Angers- 
leigh), which a thane held in parage in the time of 
King Edward, and could choose for lus psAron, or pro- 
tector, whatever lord he pleased ; Ulfrard and Alward 
now hold these lands, by a grant from King WilUam. 
The arable is sufficient for five ploughs; there are six 
villans, three bordars, and four bondmen, and eleven acres 
of meadow, a hundred acres of pasture, and forty-nine 
acres of woodland. These lands were, and are still, worth 
forty-five shillings. 

The customs and services of these lands always belonged 
to Taunton, and King William granted them to the 
church of St. Peter of Winchester, and to Walchelin the 
bishop, as he himself testified in the presence of the 
bishop of Durham, to whom he gave command to prepare 
a writ to that effect. 

The hundred of Taunton Dean is divided into three 
parts or districts— namely , the hundred of Taunton market. 





^i lalleg of % %0M, 



%mxit ai Tattttttm and Tauntan Bea»e» 



-~itf*1j»3S««f»*i— 



^ ATAQB alAtes that Oiii manar ii bounded bj 
the manon of Braomfiald, Iton, Weet Monk- 
toD, Cheddon Fitipalne, Creeoh St. Michaal, 
Thorn Falcon, lliiirlbeaj, OiohoiJ PoitmAii, 
Staple Fitzpains, TaTOomlie, Chumhitanton, 
ClafbidoD, Waat Backlaad, Bisdtord, 
Bishop's Lydeard and Cothelstone. 

It is divided into the hundreds of Uolwaj, Hull, 
Ponndiafoid, StaplegroTs and Nailsbonme. Each buudred 
is diTided into various tdthings. 

In the time of Walter Curie, bishop of Wiucheetei, 
who mooeaded Bishop Neale in 1632, an Act of Failia- 
meut was passed, daring the Cromwell usurpation, autho- 
rising the sale of all lands belonging to episcopal sees. 
B; the return of the snrreyors appointed under this Act 
tor larrefing the msnoT of Taunton, dated Febniaiy 9th, 
1647i in order to its bong sold, it was foond that the 
tenants of the five hnndi^da paid at the flrat comiikg-in of 
eveiy bishop of Wincheetsr, by way of acknowledgment, 
called recognilion-inonej, as follows :— 

£ B. p. 

The tensnls at the handled ot Holwar S4 l (^ 

The t«nuita of Uis hnndred ot HidL 10 > S 

Tha taunti of thehnndiedof PcAndiiloid... 11 IB 10 
Ihe tenaoU at the bundled of BUidegTOTs ... la 1 H 
The lounta of Uw bandied ot NsUsbouiiH ... S 17 10 
Hie leoognition-money is paid by bondland tenements 
only, and the tenants serre the offloe of teeve in rota- 
ti<m. 

Freviotuly to the sale of this manor taiking plaoa, the 
copyhold teoanta were anxious to presarra their rightji 
and odMoms, and aooordingly a court of survey was 
holden at l^unton, by an ordinonoe of Fazliament, on the 



IGth day of Decembar, 1647, by Nathaniel Wbethim, 
John Hnrat, Junes Price and Sylvanns Taylor, siuT«7ras, 
appointed for the sale of bishop's lands, when, a jmy 
being sworn, the jurors drew up a preeentment in wfaiidi 
they insetted a toll aooount of the pHvilegee and immuni- 
ties claimed by the tenants of tJie manor and liber^ of 

which their predecessors had heretofore enjoyed, by viitae 
of any charter or grout made and granted to the sevenl 
bishops of Winchester, lliis Jury defended and pn- 
■erved from the grasp o( the patliomentaiy oommisaionen 
the customs of the manor, and reserved and restored the 
posBBSsiou of the castle to the then lessee. 

Accordingly on the 20th of Manjh, 16i7, the manor of 
Taunton and Taonton Deane, together with the castle and 
all the appurtenances bBloDging to the same, wen sold by 
the tnutees, nnder tlie above-mentioned act, to Brampton 
Ourdon, of Awiogton, in the county of Suffolk, Esq., and 
John Hill, of Taunton Daone, gent. But the manor was 
afterwards recovered by the biahop, and is vested in ths 
see of Winchester. 

A coiions tact in oonnectioii with the manor is proUtUy 
worth reoonling here. The author of tliis hiitoiy was in 
an old farm-house at the village of Kingtbm in the yeat 
1&4C, and observed an antiquated volume lying in a oonxr. 
He took it up, and found to his surprise it was • copy ol 
all the lands and tenants of the Uauor of Tannton, ss 
surveyed in the year 1M7. Upon inqoity he found sevenl 
other old books on the same subject, which ths owuen 
kindly presented to him, and which ha intends to deposit 
in the Somarsetshirs Atchteologiosl Society's UuMum at 
Taunton. 



M\q of i\i ©one. 



TttiMns and ^arisbss. 



Bound Hate, in Bpirng, Te Tlev wJUi nTlih'd efta. 
Which, cmwn'l with Fraedcm, linl PiadlH. 



DflMriptimu vQl be gJTSn of the foUovriug parishw, whioh ht.ve bean tarvsjed expnnl; for Uiia woA •.—Jti 
Prior; Angtriltigh, Aihbritite, Biiha/fi Stilt, Brompten Ealpk, BUhop'i Lgdeard, BrotmJIM, BalhttUton, Bagr 
borough, Bradford, Biekmhall, Crtnh St. Miehatt, Ctatworthf, Chtddon Fittpaint, Vhijntaitt, OolhelttoiK, Oro%Komii, 
Oor/e, Omit Hony, Durtton, Fitihead, Setek Bamuhamp, Salt, Suith Champfi/nBer, SMth/Ud, SiUfarranee, JTittii* 
ford, Eingitim, Lmtgf<iri BadviBo, Lyng, Lydeard St. LatBrenet, MilmrUm, KorteH Fitaearrtn, Nynthead, NorA 
Ourry, Oak, Orehard Fertoum, I'itmw4ttr, BuUhtoH, BeddttigUm, Bwmingtan, Stoltt St. Mary, Stoke SI. Ortgory, 
St. Miehail, StapUgrove Simpfard Arvndd, Staple FiUpmne, Staaley, Ibliand, Thurlexton, I\ome St. Margaret, 
TmB, Thurtiear, Thorn Falam, Wtllinglon, Wiveliicomti, Weet Buekland, Wat Konkion, Wett Eateh, WUtoii. 

Aa loiae of the words aaS termi given ii the aoconnti ore now Out ot date, ajid othsn not (a genenl om, wa h«T» 
■nneied a ihoit deiariptioQ of a tew of tham, far the benefit of ow Tonnger or other teoden. 



AHimitim, rich toil, or waShingt of the hill«. 

BoTdarii, dradgca, oatton of wood uid drawen of watw. 

Cameale, in ondeiit measure of land. 

(hUiberti, middle wrt of teiuuita. 

Churehtet, flrat fmit or gndu paid on kind. 

Ortdenet teUe, % ride table for the elements. 

Jiemttiu, the land adjaiaing the ohiaf reeidenoe. 

JkeDTottd itgte, Ootbie work between AJ>. 1272 and 1161. 

Saecutlii or Moiait, 9oor tJlea of cnrioni designi. 

Sarly Aigiitk tl'jU, Oottio woifc between the end of the 

l?ih oeatory and the oIom x>t the 13th. 
OddorDantOeld, ft tax impoaed in the jeu- 091. 
Eundrtd Fenee, a (nbeidj eollectsd by the aherilt of the 

SHnfare, Qib abaenoe ot a aerrant from hia master. 

Lihfri, a elan ot tenants. 

Zatronee, eieonting the law oq thie*ea, ix. 



Ifomiaa ityte, arohiteetnre between the yeat 1066 and tbt 

end of the 12th oentuiy. 
Faimage, the right of keeping hogs bl woods. 
Flouffh of land, the qnanti^ of land that a piur of aaa 

wontd plongh In a year. 
PrrpendiciAir ttylt, Oothio architectore betweeo the 
latter part of tha I4th oanttuy to the middle of the 18th. 
Fiieiaa, a reoees with drain at the aide ot altar. 
Sood-left, a gallery aoroes the ohauoal. 
Bervi, bondnnen or mrants. 
m. Fetir'i Fenee or Bometcett, penoa aoUecf«d for the 

Pope. 
Sanele Bell, a bell rung on <^e elevation of the Host. 
BaxoH Work, arohitectoie prerioua to the year 1066. 
Bediiia, a Latin nvne tor seat. 
TiUani, soranta or tenants of Oie Lord. 
Virgate, land held by the Te^e — generally ooprhold. 
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9H FBIOBS is & udbU puiih and vill^a 

pleattuitlf ntaatod ax milea Waat of Tann- 

lou, one mile South- Wwt of Bishop's Lydeard 

railiTBy-ttatioii, and leren milea North of 

Wellington. It was fannail; callsd AIUA, 

Aana, oi Aixe, and probablj leocdved its 

name from the ash tj«e. Iti second name was K<Ten it 

by the Priors of Taunton. In the time of Edward the 

Confemor it was part of the Uanor of Bishop's Lydeoid. 

At the Noiman Snrrey by William I. it was thiu dee- 

eribed in Bomeadaj Book :— " Boger himself holds Aixe ; 

Aibrio held it in the time o( King Edward, and gelded it 

for two bides, lie arable is tosr eamcales. In demesne 

is one camoate, and thiee serrants and five TiUanes, and 

fire oottagen with two ploughs. There are ught acres of 

meadow and ten acres of wood. Pasture two furionge 

long and one forlong broad. It is worth twenty shillings. 

To themsnor is iddedAiia. Sawin held it of the Bishop 

of Wells in the time of King Edward," ic. 

After the dissolution of monasteries, Henry VIII. granted 
the manor and rectory to John Leighe, bom whence it 
paaed to the Mores, Bostocks, Piriams and Letb- 
bridges. 

The church is a pretty little building, dedicated to the 
Holy Itinity, and consists of uaTe and North and South 
aisles and obaneel. It is principally built of grey sand- 
itone, in the Perpendicular style of architecture, and 
greatly lequirei restoration, nothing having bean done for 
many years. There is a handsome font, and a little good 
old earring in the few oak bench ends that are left, which 
doamTe particular notioe. The pulpit is unworthy ot the* 
church. The South aisle was added in 1833, at the cost 
of Sir Thomas Lethbridge. The windows of this aisle are 
new. This little church is behind the world, and requires 
a thorough restoration to bring it np to the maA. It is 
quite time that the Western gallery was taken down. 
like naTB seats are free. On the North side ot the church 
is the turret to the ancient rood loft lliere are monu- 
ments of the Blake and BtTant families, lliere are no 



brasses nor any stained glass worthy of note. A barrel- 
oigan is placed in the Westam gallery. The tower is a 
email square structure, with a plain torret on the South 
aide, and with heavy gurgoyles. It has a dock and a peal 
of six bells. The arches on each side o( the ohaucel 
are of good design and workmanship. The church ot 
Ash I^ora is considered to have formerly been a chapel, 
probably served by a curate from the Priory of Taunton. 

The living is a perpetual curacy ot the annual value of 
seventy-eight pounds, in the gift ot the Trustees ol the 
late Sir Thomas Lethbridge. and is hold by the Bev. 
Yaughan C. Day, U.A., of New Inn College, Oxford. In 
1839 the tithes had been commuted at £110 per year, and 
the gift of than formerly belonged to the Prior of 
Taunton. The parsonage is near the church. 

Adjoining are schools for boys and girls, supported by 
Toluntai? contributions. 

The churchyard is very sd)|]I. It oontaini monuments 
to the memocy ot Steevens, Skinner, Bmdey, Bahb, Bond, 
Hurford, Lawrence, Bryant, Towels, Fonrocre and Hill 
tamiliee. 

In the report ot the Ecclesiastical Commissionen there 
is no accoont ot this pariah. 

Ash Priote lies npon the new red sandstone series of 
rocks. The soil is sandy-loam, and produces a large 
quantity ot wheat, barley, oats, mangold, turnips, pota- 
toes, &c. There are sereisl turns of common land at Aih 
Common ad j< 'ining, belonging to the parish, also with a 
right of eommonage. 

There are several quarries ot red haml sandstone. 

The TmstAse ot the lata Sir Thomas Lethbridge are 
Lords of the Manor. 

A Court Leet was formerly held here. 

A revel is held on the fourteenth day after Whit- 
Sundiqr. 

There is a small stream and mill in the village. 

The chief landowner are the Trustees of the late Sic 
Hiomas Lethbridge. The principal reddenoe is Priory 
House, occupied by Mrs. Winter. 
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AahPHonuiDthe Hnndred of Eingsbnijr West, in the 
Ifagiateria] DivinoD and Coouty Conrt District of TanntoD. Etomsnet lins. 
Betoma one gn&idioii to the Tumton Union. It is in the Ash Prion it 
hi^way district, and the new polling-place is at Bishop' 
Lydeard. 

The nearest monej-arder ofQcsisatKlbop's Iijdeaid. 

Letten omTS from Taunton nt 7 B.m., and may b 
posted at Ash Priors ontQ fi.30. 



Nearest rulway station Bishop'i Lydaaid, octba West 



the Deanery and Arehdeaoomy of 
TanntOD, diooew BaUi and Wells. 

TheialMbU valne in 18ST was £1,042, the comity rata 
£1,M3. 

Its area is S12 acres ; in 183B it vm retimud aa 67Q. 

The population in IS3L was 201; in 1S6I it WMaOT- 



SS a mnaU parish, situated four nulee Sooth- West 
[ of Taonton and fonr milee Sonth-Eaat of Wel- 
■ lington. It was fonnally called Legs, Lege, 
Leigh Milites, or Knights Leigh, and derives 
its flist name from the Anger family, who for> 
merlj had poasesuons in this pariah. Thia 
a given by William the CJonqueror to Wal- 
ohelin. Bishop of Winchester, of whom it was held by 
one Aeward, a Saxon. John Anger naa Lord of this 
Manor in 18th Edward n. 4n 1427 Rich Cheddar was 
the owner ; from thence it passed to the Newtons, the 
Capeb, the Proct«i«, the Qale» and the TuckerB. This 
parish is pleasantly situated in a prett; cunntry, under 
the slope of the Blackdowns. The land abounds with 
brown, red and yellow flint, some black jasper, and a 
few fossils. 

Angeraleigh, with some adjoining parishes, poseevset an 
enterprising Agricultural Aaaodation. The annual meet- 
ings ore held at Staplehay, where lectures have been given 
on subjects connected with the fanning interest. A 
volume published by the society a few yean ago contains 
a la^e quonti^ of inttoeating matter. 

The church is a small, neat edifice, dedicated to St. 
Uichael, and oonmsts of nave, short North aisle, porch and 
duuicel. It is principally built of sandstone and flint 
(rough cast], in the Early English style of arehitectnre. 
The font is very ancient. The painted gloss is well 
and richly execntad, and dewrvea portieulai nolioe. The 
roofs are of stained deal. The windows are square- 
headed, with sunk apandrils; two are glazed with painted 



glass, aa memorial windows to the late Lords of (iM 
Manor of Taunton Deane, Meeera. Sonthwood and Mat- 
tock, ^hero is a small and neat hartDoniom. The church 
contains a monument to the Oale family. The tower is 
at the West end, and has a peal of four bells. 

The living is a rectory, of the annual value in 1S36 of 
£111, now of £150, in the gift of the Bev. H. T. To^ec, 
U.A., of St. Jofan'a OoUege, Oxford, who is tlie praaent 
rector, and Uvea at Leigh Court adj^nning (which ia abeau- 
tiful iceidence, erected by that Buntleniao about twan^ 
yeaiB aga ; the poroh, entrance-hall and a 
very handsome). 

The churchyard oi 
monuments and 

Angeraleigfa liee at the toot of the Blackdown nnge, on 
the series of new red sandstone rocks, the green sand 
bdng to the West. The soil varies, but {oodnoes ohicdy 
wheat and oata. Tnmipq and other loota are also grmm 
abondantly. Ther« ar« a few acres of oommon land on 
the hill. During some heavy storms some yean ago it was 
cnriona to obserra the effeot of the aocumulated waters 
qpon the numerous flinta. Hie rain actually-washed down 
not only soil, sand and pebbles, but flints and stoiiBB of 



The ohiaf landownen are Bobert Mattook, Esq., the 
Beotor, andB. a Pearoe, Esq. 

Ihe principal seats are Laigh Court, occupied by de 
Bector ; Lowton House, the reridenoe of Bobeit Mattock, 
Esq., is adjoining, although it is i«ally in the paiiah of 
Pitmintter. 
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He nogkboiiThood U noted for the beauty of tlie 
toenerf. On the higher or Western nde exteniiTe ■vieni 
of the vale of Tumton Deone can be obtained. 

Angenkdgh ii in the Hundred of Taunton Deane, 
HngWarial Dividon and Conntj Comt Dietriot ol Taun- 
ton. Betosu one goardian. to the Tamiton Umon. It is 
in the hi^my district, and the new polling-place it at 



Near«Bt monc^-order office at WelHogton. 



Letters anlTe I 
Nearest rajlwa 
Angeralaigh is 

Tannton, and Di 
In 1835 the a' 

rateable Taloe ii 
The area of th 
He populatjoi 
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9 a large parish and pleasant village, eitaated 

Mven miles. North of Wellington Station, 14 

East of Tamiton, ten miles Sonth-East of 

Tiverton, and 17 from Bampton. It was 

formarlj called Aisse, and derives ita second 

name fi-om a family named Bratch. At the 

time of the If ormau Snrve; , b; William I., it was thus 

den:ribed— ■> Bretel holds of the Earl Aisse. Wado held 

it in Uie lime of King Edward. .... There are 

two mills, of fifteen ibillings rent. It was and is worth 

ODo hundred shilllngB-'^ 

The Manor paswd into the poneesion of the Sydenhams, 
dialeots, Hohxnnbe, Blewda, Bausts, Nutcombes and 
Bowcliffea, &c. 

The fallowing bamleta or places ore also in this parish ; 
— Qreenham, two miles to the East ; Doblea Barrow, one 
mile trom the chnroh ; and Trace Bridge, a romontio 
little )pot on the river Tone. Aehbrittie is on the main 
rood betweau Weilingtoe and Bampton, and possesses a 
fine open village green. 

The ohnroh i> a Bpacions edifice, dedicated to Saint John 
the Baptist. It conmats of nare. North aisle and chanoel, 
TeboiUbytlie present rector afewyeaisaKO. it is princi- 
pally erected of stone, in the Gothio stfle, and is oonsidmod 
to have nnde^one vaiions alteratdons at diSerent tdmes. 
^ke pnl[dt is of stone, lately erected, and deservee par- 
ficnlar notice. The seats require restoration. The East 
window is handsome (by Wailes) ; subject, the Badsiiig of 



La^^ns. Anew 
been fixed inth 
the old one. S 
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It has a clock, t 
the top are verj 
Devon and Son 
be celebrated fa 



The living is 
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The lithe oomi 

AdJ<umngisa 
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rector of this pa 
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portion of a nnall czom ; alto momxiaent* to the mmnoiy 
of the Hellard, Morse, Ssyer, Eowm, Steveni uid White 

There is a ohapel of eue, namsd Saint Peter's, usor 
Tremlett House, built in 1S60 by the rector, the Und being 
given by T. B. Clarke, Esq., ot Tramlett Hoom. 

^kere is also a Sonday-schoo! heie. 

This chuTOh, built by Mr. Davis, of Taunton, in a pretty 
littki building, with apae end. It is fitted with moveable 
beuohea. The chancel is neatly Soored with enoaustie 
files, and has a ituned ^am' window. It is a«ed as a 
sehoolTOom during the week, latere is a harmooiDni. 
The tower has a bell-turret and mnidl epire. Hie chnroh 
stands adjoiiuiig the river Tone, which here is but a 
■mall brook, alt^ongh occanouslly swollen to a torrent. 

Oreenham House was fonnerly the seat uf a family 
called Greenhsm. Mr. PoAer explains that the arches 
of entnnoe were of the foorteentb contuiy ; tha window 
orer was also of the same date. It appeared to him that 
parts of the house had been rebuilt about the time of 
Henry V|t). In the serranla' ^tartmenta was a window 
of Rioharil II.'s time, and it was probably thm that the 
' hODse was founded. It was doubtless much larger than 
now. The owner ot this house was always Lord ot the 
Hundred ot Hilvertou, and this fact showed that the 
farmer owners were important man, 

1^ Manor House ot Cotehaye is commonly known as 
Cotehaye Abbey. It is a perfect reaidenoe ot the 8th 
Henry's ndgn, without alteration. It was, no doubt, at 
one time much larger, the left band wing of the gate- 
house and one of the arches ot the gate having been 
Mmoved. In what is now the parlour is a fine mantel- 
piece of the time of James II. ; and the room, although 
built at the same time as the rest of the building, was 
probably altered in that twga. Barton is a fine old build- 
ing, with a capital and large porch, and handsome win- 
dow and excellent pointed aichea. It is sud to have an 
ondeigTOond coomiunicaliou with the abbey at Cothay, 



nearly a mile ofF, in an Easterly iUiaation. Hia oat 
buildings ot Cothay are all ot medinval charBctei, and 
in tolerably good preurvation. There is an old ooat d 
aim* naar the front door. 

The Mil ot Ashbrittle is slatt^, and prodaoea doaS] 
wheat, barley and oats. Tha parish is ntnoted on a nnsl 
branch of the oarbonaoeons series ot rodo, and almosi 
the only portion in "the valley of the Tone" ""'rt.tT.4.,) 
any portion of the ooal measure. 

Charles fiowolilTe, Esq., is Lord of the Hanor. 

A fair is held on the Monday before the last Tnesdi^ ii 
February. 

Tba liver Tone runs thiongh ths parish. 

The hills are numerous ; in fact, the oonnby appears b 
be nearly all hill and dale. 

The Boanery around is very deli^ttnl. 

Tha chief landownen are T. E. Clarke, Esq., mu 
— Bowolifte, Esq. 

The principal seat is l^emlett House, formeiiy oociquai 
by T.B. Clarke, Esq., J. F., an old family remdence, sor 
ronnded by the river Tone. 

The new Devon and Soraenet Bailwsy will pass thnm^ 

Ashbrittle is in (he Hundred ot Milverion ; in tlv 
magisterial division and Coun^ Court district of Wd 
lington ; and retnrns one guardian to ths Wellingtoi 

The new polling-place is at Wellington. 

LettQ[« arrive from Wellington at 10.30 a.m. ; maf b 
posted at Ashbrittle until 2.30. 

Nearest nulway-station at present is Wellington, on thi 
Bristol and Exeter line. 

Ashbrittle is in the deanery and archdeoooni; a 
Taunton, in tlie diooese of Bath and Wells. 

In 1836 it was rated at £312 per year. 

Its area is 2,4S9 acres. 

The papulation in I8S1 was 679. In 1861 it wsa £25. 
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tnfllTi'ling the Castle 

At " Stonegallom, 
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I prodaoe are raUed. i^ ^ flajd near om 

andatime at BnmweU, have been throim hep 
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Dsirroad. Themooor q^ Magiatorial Divii 
mton, and held by the i^nnton. Betnnia tf 
hbonrhood of Bi»hop'« It i, in the highway i 
itoniani, who delight in ^j 'ftanton. In 1835 
*rhe aeaiMt moner* 
""^l araYB from Taunton 

Ihood rtraj-a, Biahop'B HnU «ntil S.) 

Neareat tailway-tti 
h, and on this rivar are £ieter Bailwaj. 
I was formeriy one at Biihop'i Hall in In 
Taunton. IntheDioi 
mat ran thtoog^ thii Id 1S36 the arerage 

]eatro7ed. 1867 the rateable yi 
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HILLT puiah and henltli]r vil]4gs, ntiuted 

10 milea NorUi-W««t of T&mitoii mud 4 

mils* Ndrtli of WiTeliaoombe. It was 

foimeiiy called BmnaDtmi, or Batnetown, 

and derivaa ita leoond name from Balph 

Fitx-TJiM, who lived In the imgn of Heniy 

m. la A.D. 739 Fridogitha, Qnaaa of the Wnt 

Baxoni, gave thii manor to the church of Olastonbotjr, 

When 'William the Ckjnqaenir took posMarion of it he 

gava it to Sir William De Uahiui, of Diuuttr Caitle. 

At the time of the Noman surrey it nu thiu deeoribed 

hi Dameadar-book:— "Tnrgii holda of William Bume- 

tooe; Bnotric held it in the time of Eing Edward. . . . 

WhenhereooiTtdititwaaworthfoity Bhillingi, now four 

Hie villagv lies at the Eastern end of Brandon Hill, in 
a wood; ofnuttiy, foil of hDls and narrow Talee, or gleni, 
hmuiantly watered. The air ii eitaemed remartablf 
ndnbrioiu, and the paatnrage lo &ne that aheep prtnper 
sntutwUy well. 

The following hamleta or plaeea are in thia pariah ; — 
BnitoD, half-a-mile to the North ; and Rookaneat, od« 
mile Nuth- WeaL 

His ohnnh i« «a old atone boUding, dedioated to St. 
Hai;, aod ocoaiBta of nave, tower, Ncoth aisle and 
ohanoal. It was nearij leboUt fn A.D. 173S. The font 
la aniall. The North aisle and aroade were added abont 
twan^ 7«an ago. The chancal-acmen ia in good preear- 
Tation^ and deaarrea partimlar notioa. The pulpit ia 
ootagonaL nie floor ia of couanatio t£le, and was laid in 
the jMt 1866. The windows are moatl; debased. The 
old oak benohaa are worth attention, and are prindpallj 
orJginaL 'n>s ehonih waa enlarged in 1S47, when 72 
ezba tma aeata were gained. Tiit whole nnmbar pre- 
floaaly waa 166, of whieh 60 were free. The walla of 
the ohanoel have apread oondderably, and hare been tied 
with iron roda. The church oontaina monomenta of the 
Sweat, £aoott, Handacaon and Camplin hmlliea. There 
ia a anull hanoonioa. Iliere ar« no biasNa or atained- 
glMS, eioept a memorial window to the Toms familf . 
The tower ia an old atoD* edifloa, batUemented, and with 



a peal of four hella. The tower atoh is verj' haavy in 
appeaianoe. The pariah register datea from A.D. 
1G57. Maiy SteTens left the interest of £50 to the second 
poor. It is now given to newly-msRied oouplea. 
The Uving is ceetorial, of t^e annual valneof £410, with 
reaidenca and IDS aorea of land, in the gift of John 
Blomsrt, Esq., of Etworthy, and is held by the Her. 
Robert Henderson, M.A., of Trinity College, Dablin, 
The new rectory is in the Gothic atyle, and waa erected 
in the year 1863, on a &ne commanding aite. There 
are achoola near the church. The churchyard, which ia 
large, oontaina some fine ash trees, the remains of an old 
oroaa, and monoinentB to the memory of members of the 
following familieg : — Hsndeiaon, Burston, Borchcr, 
Chiloott, Blacbooor, Dibble, Winter, Toms, Brewer, 
Langdon, Oibba and Taylor. 

Uany ot the roods are cut throng the rocks of alate, 
and present a strange appeanmce. 

There is a Dissenting chapal in the Tillage. Bromptcm 
Balph stands upon the Derozuan series, with beds of lias 
intermixed. The aoil is rocky and alaty, and prodnoaa 
chiefly wheat, barley and oats. Formerly the etopi and 
manors wete eanled on the bocks ot honea, the oountry 
being BO billy. There ara qnarriea of tag and slate stone. 
Tim Manor House is to Hie North- Weat of the ohuioh, 
and Is oeonpied by the curate. A court was formerly held 
here. There is no revel or fair. 

The river Tone rises near this pariah, and runs for a few 
milee down a beautiful valley. 

Adjtnning Brompton Balph ate the remaina of an en- 
oampment, auppoeed to be Boman. 

The chief landowners ate the Sweet, Eaoott and Blomart 

Lord Portman is the Lord of the Honor. 

The high Toad from Wiveliaaombe to Wotchet posaea 
thiavOlage. 

Bromplon Ba^ ia in the faandred ot WlUiton and 
Freemanors. In the magisterial diviiion of Ifilvsrtoa. 
OoDOty Court distriet of Willlton. Betoms one guardian 
to the Willitoo Union. It la in the highway distriot, and 
the polling-place ia at WilUton. 
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Joiu vilUf^, dtnated 
t Taimtou, one hnn- 
tt Weat ol London, 
dUioj^toD and thirty- 
T. It was formerly 
or Lydiard Epiaoopi, 
im the BritiBh word 
to fiTow vide. It 
" Thii district may 



It Fatm, near which, 

. waa dag up by a, 
han fonrecore pouiutl 
BTora CtandiuB, Nera, 
I, Septinuna-Sevenu, 
lat nnmber of others. 

wu about the same 
r. From the circum- 
nt ogei of the coins, 
and particnlarly the 
ich thoy were found, 
er more cnrions than 
ivonred to prove that 
Etenda from the West 
Lydiaid, Stoj^ambei 
1 the conqnest of aa 
laud, and that they, 
continued a legion or 
li such money as thii, 
nTHsion by sea. The 
ooqueat hod its name 

over the Danes by 



Qie Saxons, ondei the ooi 
may have been the case, 

maf be etrictl; true. Ce 
that period poaaesied oU Xh 
he emeiged from the trou 
involTed bim, and began 
domestic life, he gave this 

as a lewacd for hia care 
after, the some digpoaal 
attended this manoc als< 
Wells beoome iKieseased 
territory." 

Bishop's Lydeaid was foi 
tance. It ia well mtvuted 
antiqalty. The following 
parish :— Eaet Coombe, As! 
Lydeard and Punahardoi 
Tillage ia vary beautiful ; t 
the appearance of a well-v 

Hie church ia a very lu^ 
to Saint MoTf , It oonsii 
South aisles, porch and • 
attached on each side o( th 
cipally built of Lydeard rei 
of anbileoture, of the Pei 
ddered to have been eiec 
Heoiy Tn. The ohaneel ' 
the Bev. F. Warre, in 186 
lit. Jeboult, of Taunton 
WeBtem entnnoeof the ol 
in the North transept. 1 



Eution and £100 royal boim^. Hie paiiih it^ister d 
ftam AJ>. 1S30. The living ii a perpetual ooraoj of tlia 
^yfll^ value of one bundled pounds, in the gift of John 
Hamilton, Baq., vho ii the laj rector. The Bev. Nidholas 
Oeimon, 11.A., of Oriel College^ Oxford, ii the present 
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Id lasa tbne were 29a. 3r. 14p. ot glebe land, woitb 
twen^ ihilUngi per acn. 

^LB great tithes are worth £400 a-year, and an owned 
by John Hamilton, Ulaq. Tbey have been oommnted for 
ft reDt-chSTga of £37S. 

Ths panonage was reoeotly erected by Jeboult, of 
Ronton, ou the Eaatem aide ot the ohuroh, by the aid of 
Queen Anne'a Bounty Fond, ou laud prcaented 1:^ the late 

A^'oining the church are newlj-erected Bchoola for both 

The churchyard oontaint a handsome, though mutilated, 
old crocs and a monument to the memory of the late eelo- 
brated Andrew Croiae, the slectriciao. Thstreea aiound 
this obuTohyard deaerre the notioe ot Tiaiton, being un- 
nmial, eapeoially in ludi a otnaUon, 

The aoDual charities are above fifty potmds. 

Near "Old Hill" isa qoany which conaisti of argiUa- 
oeons flag-etime of » porple hoe. Bnnoombe Hill (so called 
from the Britlih Ben Cwm, the Vale Head,) oonttdns 
quarries of date, laminated and of a reddish colour. There 
are also beds of red sand-stone, without organic ramaina. 
In a quarry adjoining have been tonnd a small bed of 
lime-Etone, altngethm omitted from the Ordnance Map. 
nie soil is geosnlly shallow, and abounds with that thin 
tag-«tone of a slatey kind so nanal on the Qoantook*. It 
la OS the Devonian series, whioh contains a few scattered 
bads of lias. Hie produce is chiefly wheat, barley and oats. 
There are many airea of oommon land and much wood- 
land. Spanish cheannt treea floorish, as wril as Br, beech 
and ash. Ferns and moeses an abundant. Then are 
nnmeroas qnanlea of thin, rough iag>sb>ne tbroDghont 
the paiiih. Copper, iron and other ores are dug here. The 
bins sie often beautifully covered with the flowen of the 
broom. Fane and purple digitalis, polypody, erica and 
bawfcweed, also thrive well on this lovely and romautio 



his parish, is a bUl fort and beacon, 
fofmeriy In oommunioation with those at the mouth of 
the Famtt, and also with those on Cothelstone and 
Norton Hills. 

A fair is held on the 13th Nortnber for cattle, sheep, 
hoTBce, etc., formerly for coarse cloths. 

Bnomfidd is prettily watered by Beraral small ibeamg. 



Charooal is manufactttied on Qie Qoantook Hills in 
mall quantitiee. Mining operations have been carried on 
atBroomfleld. The ore obtained was a rich yellow sul- 
phnret, assodated with qnariz and grauwacke. Spucimaoa 
ot the ore toond on the hills may be seen at the MoMnm 
of the Somersetshire Aiehsologioal Society at Taunton. 

Ihe celebrated Andrew Craase says: — "HolwdlCaveru 
is a fissure in a limestone rock, situated at the Nortb-weet 
aide ot the parish of Broomfield. this rook bai been 
quarried tor several yean, and is perfectly free from 
organic remains ; bat eooasionally eabee of sulphnret of 
iron are fotmd embedded within it. There is a difference 
of opinion aa to the kind ot linestone id which it is eoni- 
posed. Some geologists have determined it to be moun- 
tain limestone: The mass ot it is of the transition kind, 
bat containing some veins of bitnminons limeetone. In 

cavern, are strata of day slate, which come into contact 
with the lime-rock which hes at the toot and Eastern aide 
of the grauwaoke of the Qnantock Hills, upon which it 
rests. Ilie length of the Smdts, as far as it has been ex- 
amined, is 127 feet ; and it Is from three and a halt feet 
to twen^ in breadth, and bom five to upwards of twenty 
in height. Its direction is from Beat to West, and it is 
entered at the Eastern end. There are some other smaller 
flssuns on the North side of the main one, running nearly 
at right angles to it. At the extreme Weatem end of this 
cavern is a small pool of water, supplied by a little spring 
which percolates the rook and pasaes off through the 
bottom of the pool. Ilie entrance into the cave has iti 
roof and sides covered with stalactitic carbonate of lime, 
and yon descend several steps, which have been hewn in 
the rock to allow a better ingress; and the main flssnie 
has likewise been widened artificially for the lame purpose. 
The root and aides ot the Western end are men or leas 
covered with snow-white ciyslals of arragonite, in great 
varied — massive with fibrous crystals diverging ttom a 
centre — coralliform, composed ot aggregataons ot diverg- 
ing crystals (yioi ftrrij, mostly banslocent, rarely trans- 
parent — the ooloni varying from a snowy white to pale 
red, but mostly the former. These otyalala readily scratch 
oommon carbonate of lime, and even glass, hut with some 
difflculty. Water is constantly dropping from the pro- 
Jeetions ot the roof at the Western end, and the arragonite 
wootd be slowly increasing were it not for the depredations 
committed on it for tome time past by collectors of 
spedmens, who, not contented with fracturing it in all 
directlODi, have partially blackened the roof by the amoka 
ot candles. Tccy large stalactites and stalagmites also have 
been removed, so that the cavern pr«aent* a very dttterent 
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i^^aarenM from what it origiiull; did when fint dii* 

Xn rommar the hills are dslightfal, and aie Kbondautly 
ooreied with many wild flowen, besidea thoae already 
named. A gnphio modem wiitar on this nibject saya — 
" Be knowi no better place in the West of England lor 
spedmam." 

The chief landownsrt are John Hamilton, Esq., — 
Mayo, fiaq., Colonel Tynte, Loid Fortman, Mies Wure, 
— Herbert, Eeq., and Longlej St. Aubyn, Esq. 

The prinoipal ssatB are Fyne Court, the property and 
residence of John Hamilton, Esq. ; BroomMd Hall ; and 
Holmes Hill, occupied by Miss King. The pariah it aJ«o 
noted for haTing for many years been the reradence of the 
Iftte celebrated Andrew Ctobbs, of I^e Court. He fitted 
up an excellent laburotory, powerful electrical machines 
and galTonic batteries. While he was liring here he 
oanwd iron wires to be sospsnded around his park, n that 
he coold always asceitain the electrical condition of the 



atnuMpbers, the win I 

hia laboratory. Ks " life" was written 

His moseum eontoined a Tsloabls and e 
of the mineral produddons of this oonni 
Broomfleld is in the bundnd of Am 
the magiiterial diririon and Conn^ 
Bridgwater. New polling-plaoe Bridg 
one guardian to the Bridgwater UnioQ. 
way district of Bridgwater. His na 
otSce is at l^itmton. Letters arrive b 
10.15 a.m. ; may be posted at Brooi 
The nearest railway-station is at TaunI 
and Eieter Bailway. Iliere is no regal 
field is in tho deanery of Bridgwater, in 
of Taunton, and the diocese of Bath an 
is 4,271 acree. The population in 1791 
489 ; and in 1861, it was S2a. Assesse 
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t'^BwS S a pleasant parish and small Tillage, sitnated 
^Ol eleven miles West of Taunton, five miles 
g^g North-West of Welliuftton gtarian, one hun- 
s^^^ dred and seventy-tour from London, and 
-^£\ two and a quarter South of Wivelisoumbe. 
i It was formerly called Bodioltoo, or Bado- 

heltone, and probably its name is derived from some con- 
nection with the Tone, although many think from the 
BathelCon family ; but whether the family took its name 
from the village or the village from the family is not 
certmn. The former seems moat probable, as it occurs 
first 

At the time of the Norman Survey by William I., it 
was thus described:— "Nigel holds of William Badehel- 
tone ; two thanes held it in the rime of King Edward. 
. ... It was formerly worth twenty shillings, now 

This V 
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lord of Sunster Castle, in whose famili 
years. In the 12th year of the reig 
belonged to the Bathaelston famil; 
paaed to the Hillerys, and then to t 
Webbers. 

The church is a beautiful and chast 
to Saint Bartholomew. It oonsista o 
and chancel. It was built of stone, u 
in 1S54. The fltUngs are neat and in | 
is a small o^^an. The church contains 
Webber fsmQy, who were for many t 
prietors in this parit^, also of the 
lands, and Sharps. Eroanoel Sharp 
vicar of St. Mary's, Taunton. The 1 
with a small spire, and has a pad of 1 
from the old church, llie following 
Collitiaon, and is the whole descriptii 
former church of this parish : — " It ia 
but very neatly oriuuneated, having a i 



piece, oonmstmg of a rioh oomioe and Cftpital, imppotted 
by four fluted Coimtbian pillan, tlie edges and tope of 
the foliage in tlie oapitala being gilt. Between these are 
three tirohed paselB. In the centre one a most elegant 
oval glory, mooght in fto'd and olver tiBEae. The aide 
panels oontain texts of Sciiptiue. Hie oommimion- 
t*ble and ruling are mahogany." After this flonriah 
aboat this lath and plaster Pagan alter nothing further is 
msntioned respecting the ohnich, so the reader ia left U> 
hii imagiuatian. 

The living il reotonal, of the ammal value of £300, 
arisiiig trom foity-aix acres of glebe and tithes, with 
iMidenoe, in the gift of and held by the Bev. E. A, 
Webber, at St. Jolm's College, who resides at Bun- 
nington. 

Adj<Hniiig are poroohial sohools loi boys and girls, also 
s Sunday-school. 

The chaiitica are £2 yearly. 

Bathealton is situated on the Devonian series, andon 
the new red sandstone. The soil is clay loam and sand, 
the mbaoil rock, end pcoduoea ohiefly wheat, barley and 
tuniipa. Tbt) soil in many parts is shallow, and occa- 
uonaUy after heavy rain is to be found waahed into the 
roads or adjoining fields in oonuderable quantities. 

Bathealton is heautifolly leafed in a luxuriantly 
wooded asd watered ooontry ; the K«nery around is very 



de%htful 1 the vegetation, the mosMS, the wild flowers, 
the ferns and the views will strike the atteotion ol a 
visitor, and (each him, if he has a soul, " to took trom 
Nature up to Nature's Qod." 

The river Tone runs through the parieh. 

The chief landowners are Lord Ashburton, B. C. 
Pearce, Saq., the rector, and H. Q. Moysey, Bsq. 

The principal seate are Bathealton Court, the residence of 
E. Q. Hoysey, Esq., J.P. ; and Balbroobe House, John 
Terry, Esq. 

This parish is also noted for an andent encampment, ot 
a circular shape, of about ten acres in extent. The fosse 
is nearly entire. Boman coins have been toond here. 
It licB about one mile to the West of the ohoroh. 

The BonistaplB and Tannton line will run through this 

Bathealton is in the Hundred of Milvertco. Coun^ 
Court district of Wellington. Betums one goardian to 
the Wellington Union. Nearest money-order iMoe at 
WivelisDombe. Letters arrive bom Wellington at 9 a.m. 
Hay be posted at Bathealton until 3.30. Neareri: railway- 
station Wellington, on the Bristol and Exeter line. It is 
in the Deaneiy and Arohdeaooury of Tannton. Diocese, 
Bath and Wells. Its area is 941 acres. The population 
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AOBOBOUOH is a pleaiant parish and 

village, situated 8{ miles North- West ot 

Taonton and 2^ miles North of Bishop's 

Lydeord railway-stetion. It was formerly 

called Bageberge. At the time of the 

Norman Survey by William I. it was thus 

described:—" William himself holds Bagoberge. Leurie 

held it in the time ot King Edward. ... It was and 

is worth one hundred shillings." 

It pamed through the families ot the De Membniys, 
Tavamers, Brookes, Tanflelds, Says and Stewels, 
The manor was subject to the same cust«tiu sa that ot 



Taunton Deans, except that its tenants were exempt from 
the WOTS and their attendance on the Lard's funeral. 

The >'ill» aronnd this parish wave into beautif ol swells 
and hollows, with wood and common, on which may be 
found in qnontitiea the purple erica and other similar 
wild plants, 

Bogborough lies on a graceful slope of the Quantock 
hiUs, fodng the South ; the highest point, 1,270 feet high, 
is in this parish. The views ore very extensive. 

The following hamlets or places are in this parish : — 
East BagboroDgh, Tirhill (with pork}, Triscombe, Stock- 
ham, Westwood and Bosenhood. 
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THE VAUiBT OF THE TOKE. — TOVITB iXCD FASIBHEB. 



to tiio "laiii iii j of a meanbtr of tiie Fcufanui funily. Ttui 
puiih regbtar dktea from 1715. 

TIw liring is a cbxptiij (with St&ple uinaied)i of the 
■nnoal Talae of tvo hnndrad pounilB ; Joint vuiDal Tslne 
riz boodred ponndB, in the gift of Lord Portmu. 

The B«T. F. B. Fortman, of AU Bool* Oolite, Orford, 
is the present rector of Staple ntxpotne. The Bar. 
Joeqib Jackaon, ouiste, retidei at the old rioarage, St&ple 
Kb^Mine. 

llure aie ei^t Ben* ol glebe land, value twelve poondi 
peryMT. 

In the new ohurobyard are ■ (ew memoruJa, inolnding 
thoM to the memory of Bale and I^theiby, 

In the old DhmobjraTd are monmnenta to the memorj of 
manjot the old fusiliea of the p«ruh, inoluding the 
irnmklini, QntbhainB, Oangea, Oomhi, &o. 

Baohal Fortnuo (before mentioned) gave ten poonda to 
the poor, the intereat ta be distribntad on Eut«T-day. 

Hie Mdl is itiff daj, and prodnoea chiefly wheat, oala 
and grSM. Flinta and Band are found hate. 

There are quarriel of 



Cn4 ^t. W^k\ui 



LABGE pariah and village, dtnate threemile* 

North-Eaat of Taunton and nine milei South 

of Bridgwater; waa fcrmerlj called Crioe 

or Oruche, and derivai ita name bom the 

SaxoD word denoting creek or core. The 

Ma f ormeriy iwl up to Creeoh and formed 

a notable creek. At the tiine of the Norman snrray bj 

Wmiaia I. it wai thua deamibed :—■< Hie Eingholda Crioe ; 

Gunnild held it at the time of King Edward. .... 

Them la m mill of dghl-penoe rant . . . Faatnre a 

milein length and as mnch in breadth. . . . It yields 

nbw poonda and four ahillingi of white money. There i* 

a fiahary, but itdoei not belong to the farma," 

William gave the Uanor of Cheeafa to the elnnlae monka 
of Bfontaonte Hill. In oonnqoenoe of the rebellion of 
Ihe prior it waa loon loet, but afterwards reatorad to them 
tijr King Henry I. They held it onlil the reign of King 
BearrTIIL 



1 Iiord of the Manor ia 



The principal landowner a 
Lord Pcrtnan. 

There are two tanyarda In thia parish. Formeriy dowlas 
and tick were mannfaotored here. 

The principal residents ore Heasra. Coieui, Giabhom 
and Franklin. 

Biokenhall was one of the nnfortnnats parishes that in 
1B66 was placed under the ban of the cattle pUgne. 

Thara was timnarty a poor house here, kept in repair by 
the palish. It waa oooapied by tour (amitiea, who paid a 
chief rent to the Lord of the Manor. 

In the magiaterial divinon and the Coonty Court diatiiat 
of Tannton. Betnms one guardian to the Tannton 

It is in the Dssnery of Ciewkeme, in the Arohdeaoonry 
of Tannton. DiocMS, Bath and Wella. In 1867 it was 
rated at £1,338. The ooouty rate waa £1,3U. Its area 
Is 1,004 acres. In 1791 the nnmber of honaes waa twsnty- 
mne. The population in 1S31 waa two hundred and 
■eventy. In 1861 it waa two hundred and twenty-nine. 



The paiiah ia npwMda of four miUa in length from North 
to South. It derived ila seoond name tram that of the 
patron saint of ita potiih ohnroh. 

The following hamletB or plaoea are in this parish ; — 
Long-Auler, one mile North-weatbomthe church; Edge- 
borough or Adaborongfa, anciently a plaoe of importonoe, 
where are qoarries ol eiliceons aijtillaoeouB alate, two and 
a half milaa North from Creech i Charlton, one mile to 
the Eaat ; Hun, one mile South-east ; Creech Beathdeld, 
one mile to the North ; and Little Creech. 

In support of the stateneot that the sea formerly ran up 
to Craeoh is the fact that thora i* a plaoe near the village 
yet known by the name of " Hie Shipping Hoor or 
Harbour." 

The church is an ancient and lofty ediSoe, dedicated to 
Bt. Michael. It oonsista of nave. North aiale, pordk and 
ohanocL Hiere ia a tianaept attached on the North>eaat 
oonwr, hdonging to Barton Court. Hie ohorah ia piinei- 



THE VALLSrr OF THE TOITB.— TOVUS AVS PASIB 



pally biiilt of ttone — nmgh caiL It 1* lo tba Qothia 
■tyle of aicMteotore, ol nuioiu date sad ityles, and ii cOD- 
oidaied to bave imdergona many oltorationa in or about 
the fiftooDth oautniy. It would appear tliat tha North 
aUe and loirer formerly composed the oiiginal chnioh. 
The South aisle belonged to the family of Oeley, ol Oharl- 
ton, and was formeriy aapoiated from the nare by a band* 
•ome aereen. The "Honk'aHole," aa it k called, in tha 
North traiuept, ia omioni, and deaarreapatticutar notioe. 
The polpit ia ol a lata date, and of poor oonitmation. 
Qliere ia a amaU piaoina, in the usual plaoe. The jdllar 
aichea and the windom are of Tariooa dharaeten and 
ttjiea, and show the nmoerooa ghangea that have tal:en 
plaoe. Thia ohiuoh waa dightly altered in the year 182C, 
ainoe remaining with bot little ohange. It waa tormerly 
appropriated to the monaateiy ot Montaente. lliere wat 
at onetineaacrecaamoaB the ohancd. One of thedoon 

toot bolea, which tradition aaaarta were oanaed by ihot at 
the Ume of the wan i hut we ahoold thinh this Tery 
doubtful. It ia said that nndec the whitewaah on tlie walla 
are muneTona teita of Soriptaie, and gome paintinga. 
There would probably he aome lettera aronnd an anment 
■Mat of anna in the Celey aiale. There are aome fine old 
earred banch-enda In varioua parte of the church. There 
are many handwime canopied niohea, but little or no atained 
glan. The building greatly needa reetoration, which, if 
judioionaly done, woold make it aa fine a panah church aa 
any in thia part of the ooonty. It reflects no credit upon 
the inhabitanta of Creech that neighbouring parishes ot 
leaa wealth should be able to reatore thdr ehurohea, whan 
that of Creech remains in iti preaent negleoted state. There 
are monnmenta of the Tate, Celey and Eeyt families ; and 
there are stones inscribed with the names of Raymond, 
Orosse, Bobbett, Celey, Uoore, Fococke, Barber, Dowlin, 
Hattlehuiy, Bicharda and Cresawell ; alao a onriooa old 
tomb to the memory of Robert Cnff, ot Creech, who died 
in 1£97. The carved oak oomioe ot the i>ave is rich. Tlie 
tower stands apou four handsome arches-, on tlie North 
ddeot the church the bell-ring is well ezeonted. There waa 
formerly a screen across the entrance. Hie tower has a 
clock and a peal of Ave bells. It ia plain, and battlemented, 
with a turret on the North aide. There are two Boyat 
arms in the chnich, of diSwent datea. Thwe was formerly 
a rood-lott, with tnrrat-etain. 

Tlie living is,a vicarage, ot tha annnal valae ot £380, 
with reridence and land, in the gift ot C. Creaawell, Esq., 
and Urs. Oreaswell, and held by the Bev. J. D. Ostrehan, 
of Oxford. The great tithe* are owned by B. U. King, 
Eaq., the small Uths* by the Hear. The vicarage, whioh is 
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E TAUST or THB TOBB.— TOWWS AIO) PAHIBHZS. 



TolMMOidpea are mannfMitnnd mt Ham; iwar fiwra older offioe are at Tsnnton. IMttxtarnrtlKnaTataitoa 
thioogb Henlade at 7.30 a.m.; may ba potted at CreMh 
ontil 5,1G. Nmest rtSyia.j-ttatioa, Danton. Ciesoh ii 
in tha Daaiier7 and AtchdMOOiuy of Taonton ; dioooM, 
Bath and Weill. In I83S the annoal amoont to the raUef 
of the poor was £420. The rateable tbIos in 1867 wu 
£8,840; the oomit; rate ma £8,7S4. Itaatea in 1839wai 
oonddered to be 2,191 acrea; in 1807, 2,Sfie aorai. The 
popalAtioDmmiwMBOO; inlS31,SI2; mlSSlitwai 
1,116; in ISeiitmt 1,121. 



o nippl; the canal with i 

om the lUvet Tone. 

Hie ohiaf laodmrnen aie B. H. King, Esq., and Hemn, 

aomhe. Bond, Donning and Biohaida, 

In 17S1 Ukere were but 133 houMi in thi« large polish. 

OtMab is in the Hmidied of Andeisfield, in tha mogis- 
torial ^rlnon and Coont; Cooit diitriot of Tannton ; 
retonu two gnoidiansto the Taunton Union. The High- 
way district, the polling-plaoe and the nearest money' 



8 a U^e pariah and mall Tillage, sitoatad 14 
milee West of 3>umton, 10 milM from Wel- 
lington i^way>Etation, and 4 North of 
WiTelisoombe. It was formerly caUed 
Qatenrds. The manor andmtly belonged 
to the Abbey of Qlaattmbnry. It ia in a 
thinly-popoloted district, being qnita "among the 
moimtain*." At the time of tha Norman Surrey 
by WiOiam I. it was seized by the Congneror and 
given to his great favoorita Sir William de Hohnn, 
of Ihmster Castle. Domesday Book thus deneribes 

it : — " Oyisos holds of William Clatenids 

Alvicthelditinthetdmeof EingBdwaid . . . There 
Is a mill of 6d. rant," fta 

Clatworthy ia situate on a small eminence, rinng ont 
of a deep dell, orerahadowed wiUi hanging woods. 

Hie following hamleta oi plaoee ore in this parish : — 
IMpp, an aoOlent manor mentioned in Domesday Book ; 
Qynderoomtie, also an ancient manor, one mile distanL 
Hie name ia rappOMd to be derived from the large heaps of 
cinders dlsoorered here, oonridered to be the refuse of tha 

Town is a hamlet near the churoh. 

Hie ohnroh is a idainedifloe, dedicated to St. Mary, and 
oonalsli of nave, large pordi, small trouaept oa the North 
■Ide, and chancel. The chnreh is prinmpally areoted of 
roogh nottre ttone, in the Ootbio style of anhitecture. 



) the Deoomted 



and is considered to have been built i 
English style of the 13th century ) but aoms porttona are 
Peipandicalar. It was restored in IS6S. Hia font is very 
oncioat, and is (apposed to be older than the present 
chnrch. Hiere ia a neat organ. Hie Eait and West 
windows ore very handsome, and are of stained glosfk 
There is alao a memorial window to a former rector, who 
held the liring 40 yean. The seats ore open and bee. 
The church is beautifolly paved with enoaostic til^. It 
contains monuments of the Hay and Bernard families. 
There are no hrassee or atoioed glass. In the ohancel are 
good open (tolls and a reading-dsHk. The tower is va^ 
plain, square and small. It has a peal of four bells. 
There is on the exterior of the church a stair-turret to the 
ancient rood-loft. 

The parish register dates from " Anno Begni BlinbetluB 
Prime," A.D. 1S68. 

Tha living is a reab»y, ol the annual value of £283, 
with remdence and 93 ociee of glebe, in tha gift of 
George H. Carew, Esq., ot Crowcombe. The Ber. War- 
rington Oarew, of Trinity College, Cambridge, it the 
present rector. 

Frerious to 1336 the tithes were oommated for a rent 
charge ot £268. 

The rectory is opposite the church. 

Near on National Schools tor both aexee, and a Sunday- 
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THE VALLEY OF THS T05I.— TOWB AKO FABUEXS 



Kear the church was a, lunue oalled the Ohnrch House, 
held &om the I^rd of the Hanoi for the use of th« 

Tbo ebmxbjtxi oontains a bouII cnm aod ntonomeots 
to the memcay of the Lool:, Donidge, T;1bt, Ajie, QftmUn, 
and Purchase familiee. 

Clatworthf is seated npon the Deranian saiies of rocks, 
intemliied with liaa. In thii lock axo found nnmeroiu 
white pehblee at Bpar, vnlgariy called white flinti, oi 
" popple stones." They are hard and durable as load 
stone, and are in f^eneral use for that pni^>osei and giTO a 
bright, dean and light appearance to the roade. The soC 
ifl light loam, the sabsoil slate, and prodnoes ohiefly o«ta, 
iDolsandhay. 

TTnlil the last iO yean the afcrioaltaral piodnoe and 
Duumre were CAiried on the baoki of horaea, ths roAdt 
being too naiTOW and the hOU too steep 



The iron nines on the Brandon BHIa an iMar^this 

lliere is % manor hotue neu the ohnnh. 
George Oarew, Esq., is Lord of the Manor. 
The riTBT Time, soon after tts rise on the Brendon Hills, 
mns throu^ this pwidi and tains a Roall oiU. 



Then U a hUl called Beva 
ton of sptiag*. Haie is the 
splendid Tiewa; — 
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Tbioini gncefnl nmid br ] 
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She honov-vhiiipeiinB bnt 

Hist, pntUng down uoid U 

Which ere(T> uonnd, theltt 

On the •ooUi'd ear." 
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FnTiODs to 1S86 it ww rats' 

MM*. ThepopnlationinlSS 



€\Mm litpine 



S a pnt^ parish and village, sltaated two 

and three-qnaiter milaa North-East of 

Tannton. It was toimeriy called Cedene, 

and is at present dirlded into nppw and 

lowei parts. At the time of the Noiman 

Baireyby^HUoml.it wngthna described:— 

" TTbeedene (oi Uppei Cheddon) and 3ncaedene (or I«wec 

Cheddon), and add theieto Maidenobioche ; all these 

places did snit and aarrioe to the Bishop's Oonrt at 

Taunton, and wen snbjeat to those cnstoms which an 

nuDtioned in that old record." Soon aftei the Conquest 

the manor passed into the hands of tbeHtzpainea, who 

gave it its second nvne. 

The following hamleta ot plaoet ue in thii pariah ;— 
Ohsddon-downs, Haidenbrooke (aboye referred to, for< 
merly a plaoe of importanoe), Bowlord, Lees, and Upper 
and Lower Oheddon. 



Hie ebnrdi is a pretty litl 
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TBI TlUSr or TBI TOBX.— lOWlfS iMD TiSaaBMB. 
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tm, W»i., MMtad hf Ua widnr, mi ohimli wu 
ilond In 1861 by Ob azwiiaai of ths pnnnt raotor. 
MWOikwaiaxaeatadbjJaboiiUiOf Tmntoo. It ocm- 
tat IM dtUnfp, of wUoh 112 mie bee. Thwa ars no 
■"""«"*■ tn the dhnioh. ^la okra roof fi of lieaij 
L TIbs had oBoMdenMj tkrawn It towud* tlio 
nr, but it wia BarafoDy mhmd to Iti original rite. 
ittwBartddeof tha towar ma; jat 1m aeen the poai- 
B of a forniB nxd of the ehorab. n* towv ia a plain 
lun building, wi& a enriooa pianed atona paiapat. It 
■ apialof fraballi. Some penon* bar* ooiuUendlt 
lu(na£floa,Itb(fagMaawaaIlj plala and doplabi 
risn. 

Ha living ii raatorial, of tte ammal vfthuot about 
30, with naideDoa and SO ao«a of ^be land, in tha 
t of J. A. Wana, Beq., and larTed fay the Ber. 8. H. 

..iwfai, ILA., of WoraMtsCoUaea, Ozfcnd. 
^a nofa>7 faoea the ohmoh. It ii a handionw, naw 

TCridmaa, eTaated by tha pnamt laotor about UtMn 



Tbw* M* Nbooh lor bay* and gUi, iDppnted by man 



Hi* ehnd^Md aeataiM thabaaa of a dcobi, and moan- 
Maata to tka mmttaj of tha Spake, Saltw, HaidwiU, 
Standfaat, Flla, FMna, Undenrood, Oadd, Haiptt, Bow- 
ditd^ OabrttandBumrfotth bmUIae. 

nta aliaritfaa an about £7 lOi. par yaai. Bmannd 
Dntka, of Fltminrtar, baqoaathed to thit pariih £60, the 
Intaraat to ba giraD to the poor at Ohtirtmae. Boger 
Dnka gara itOO, ttw intenrt to be dietdbvted ysady. 



aatad on tha Daronlan eeriaa of the new 
red eanditoDB. Tb» wnl ia gaDonlly good, and piodnoaa 
oUafly wlieat and baiiar, fta. Near HMteroombe is a 
qoany of tfenite, aajd to bafa been nwd in bnilding old 
Bt Hoiy'i Tower, Taunton. Hie (ita of tha qoany (tra- 
dition MyB)ii the enter of an anoiiDtToloano. There are 
qnanba of lag or elate etone at Upper Cheddtm. 

J. A. Wane, £kq., Ia Loid of the Manor. 

Tha rivet Tone nma to the South at thla paiiih, and Qia 
Taonton and Bridgwater Oaaal pam o i thronf^ it. 

Tbe ^Uef lai^oanen are J. A. Warre, Bk]., 3. Mna- 
giBTO, bq., and Hf. Hardwill. 

nia prinoipal Mat* are Bowfoid Iiodge, oooopled by 
Uenk-OoL Hall; Bowford Oottaga, tha re*idaitoe of 
Major Dixcn ; and Hm OMTea, tha ^oper^ o( — 



itha Hnndtad of Tannton Deana. 
Ia tha M-gtrt^jitl iHiirion and Ooonty Ooorl Dirtiiet ot 
Tannton. It retoma one guaidlan to ths Taontoii Uolon, 
It It In tha hii^way diibriot of Annton. 'Ria polling- 
plaoe and Qia naarert monay'.ordar idSca am at 'numtcnii 
LettcnairiTafrom Tannton pMfoot-poat. Hay ha ported 
at Cheddon letter-box nnfil l.SO. Hie ntatact lailway- 
rtation is Tannton, on tha Biiatcd and Biatar Bailwsy. 
Tlereianoaairier. Cheddon lain tha Boral Deanery and 
AnbdaMODiy of Tavoton. In the Pioceea of Bath and 
WiOla, Inl867thenta«bU'Talaewai£l,47S; theeonnty 
i*t« £3,473. It* area wae rrtaroed tn IBM ai SW aoraa ; 
ItitnawoondderedMfi. Hie population in 1331 waa 2731 
In 1860 It wai 338. 



B a a ran) parUh, ritoated S| nulei Horth-Weet of 
nnintOD, 1| mQe* from Biahop'* Lydeard 
raHw^^atatioti, on the Wnt Smunet Bail- 
way. Prom the time of the Norman Sorrey 
1^ William I. nntil lataly tha manor had 
been In O* poatarion of Iha Stawal family, 

D fta Hfgn of the nBlortmaata Charlaa L Sir John 
ta erf hone, o«e of dragoou. 



and another of toot ; ooneeqnantly tha Pariiameot (ooo 
afterward! imprlioned him, aold hi* landa, out down hia 
woodi, and demoliihed hi* honae, whioh had bean tha 
family reaidenoo lor many agea. He HTed, hawser, to eee 
tha BaatotatlOD, and a rerenal of hi* bad lortona, ffia 
•on waa aftarwardi made a Baran of the Bmpira. 
This pariah ie finely iltnatad on tha BonUun ilt^ of 
~ ti gencnlly mseh admind for ita 
r, and tha Tariad beanlut of ita wild plad*. 



r 
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THB TALLBT OF THS TONE. — TOWlfS AWD PARISHES. 



it of so many bmheli ot ije umiuktly, on IGchael- 
msa^j. Tha tenants are called rje-rentera. 

A ODDning-inatcIi baa been held here for manj yean 
past, and is generally irell attended. 

For a description ot the view from Oothelstone aee oar 
MOOont of the hilla ot Went SomBTHet. 

Batween Cothelstone Beacon and WHlniQck may be 
■een an ojtdent tniniiliis, in a good itnte of preHimtian. 

Cotlielitone U in the Hundred of Taunton Deans. In 



the tnagistarial di-riaion of Buhop'e Lydeard, In the 
Connty Court district of Taunton. Betunu one gnai'diui 
to the Taunton Union. The highway district ot Taunton. 
The polling-plaoeij at Bishop's Lydeaid, where is also the 
nearest money-order ofHoe. Is in the Deanery and Arch- 
deacDniy of Tauntjm. Diocese, Bath and Wells. In 1867 
was rated at £1,253 ; the ooonty rate was £1,37S. Iti ai«a 
iQlS36wagreckonedl,240aciBe; inlS67,98Sa(icei. Tlu 
population in 1831 was 108 ; in ISBl it was 107- 
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BEAUTIFUL pariih and Tillsga. mtoatad 
three and a halt milea 3oath-Eait ot Taunton, 
on the Honiton road. Being part of the 
Bfty-tour hides of Taunton Deane, it ia not 
partjcnlarly menlJonad in Doomsday-book. 
It has always been parcel of that manor, 
and is therefore sabjeet to the same customs. 

Corte is seated in a woody sitoatian, at the base ot the 
Blackdown Bills, where tonnerly was a oonmderable 
quantity of common land belonging to this paiish, but 
now mostly enolosed. 

Oorfe, with the adjt^ning parishes, has a oapital agii- 
mltiiraJ Booie^, which generally meets at Btaplehay, 
IVulL 

The ehtuoh ia a beantifnl little edifice (dsdloation nn- 
known). It consists ot nave. Booth ^sle and ohanoeL 
It is piindpally boilt of tooled bine lias atone. In the 
An^o-Norman it^Ie. The church is generally conndered 
to have been a chapel to Saint Haiy's, Taonton. Tlie 
font is Tery andent. The pillars and arohcB of nare are 
lumdiome. Hie chancel art^ is riohly carred, with the 
oanal Nonnan omanumts, and deaecvsa pattionlar notioe. 
The pulpit ia of stone, lliere is a good rose window, 
with aUined^aas, at the Western end. The windowiar« 
geaenlly small, in aooordanoe with the style ot aiohi* 
teetare. Thiachnroh wasieatoisd in A.D. J8M,aiid«n- 
U^edinlSSS. TheaealsaMnew.ot irtiioh lOSate ti«e. 
^isdiaiiaaliiTiddy paved with Moaaio tOe, aodStted 
with new oak rtalls. He ehimh is tattafnny ornamented 



on the walk. In the Sonth transept is a small organ. 
There are mononients of the Wheat, Newton and Cooper 
families (all in the obancel). The Bast window is of three 
%hts, with splendid stained glass. The tower is ot bine 
atone, with a peal of tour bells. It was rebuilt in the year 
1868. It is surmounted with a high pitohed stone roof 
and cross. Tliera is a fine Norman aroh at the entianoa. 
The old tower was a smaU, low, squara building, without 
beauty, and quite unworthy of the church. It contained 
one window, in the Perpendicular style, and a small 
lanoet one above it. The whole toims a beaotifal chocch, 
and should be valaed in this district from its antiquity 
and the scamrty of Norman buildings in the neighbour- 
hood. 

nie living ia a perpetual oniMy, of the aimnal valne of 
£86, with residence ; hi the gift of T. W. Newton, V$q., 
of Barton Orange, and Is held by the Ber. A. 0. Ainslie, 
ILA., ot Univeisi^ College, Oxford. 

Hie ehanh is said by some to have becm formerly a 
chapd ot ease to that of Pitminstra. 

Pmions to 1839 the tithes had been commuted to a 
reot-oharge (d £89 its. Exton says Qiat the gift of the 
impropriate tithes formedy bdonged to the Prioir «t 
Taunton. 

At the North end of the village are aohools tor botb 
aeiea. Hie new school-room was built in AJ). 18H. 

The chunhyard contains moauments to the memory of 
numbers of the tolloirlnf fiunUies : — Brovm, Beadon, 
West, Pknington, Newton and Bdwaida. It la beanti- 
fullyff; 
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LittMdg>twlly. TIm But window eonteiu the Civol- 
flzIon,HidwuthegUt ot tfc« Smith funilf, in meaotj 
at tl» attobtiltd Et. aidiiBy Saift, who wu foi muy 
T«an notw of thii puUi. Ilio tifUUa ii of elsguit 
ptopoction. niaoMdanoet«bla bM b««n enotedtopai- 
potaate the memoiT cd the mother of the praent leotw. 
^le nhaniTftl uoh ii new ; the old uoheA on the North 
*ido aro h&ndeoma. The piUan *"^ mrohe< of tiiis ohnroh 
•re alio handiome, tnd are deoontad with oorred oherabi 
aa sapitali. "Re North oi Halyar aule now praeonta a 
oaiioni appemnoe, between the pme arohitantaio of the 
Hedinral age and the debaied attempta of the Fniitana. 
^lewindowi are peooliar, and have coiped hood monldi, 
bnt ara jailed by the xiglj glaiing. lliero ii a mall 
■tone, with Lombaidia lettait, He heart of a Oaonlngton 
Qsn waa brought here. Than II a tomb with afflgiea, in 
atone, of a man and two females. The ehorah containa 
mononunti of the Ueriet, Halat, Uslfai and Lorelaoe 
ftedhaa. nicn ia abo a large taUet, with ; 
^here are two brawM:, but no italned glaaa bayomd what 
liaa been maBtioned. He tower ia handaonwl; embattled, 
wl&piuuMleeaiidgDrgoTlaa, and a good Wart window. 
Ithaaaolockandapealof fiTabeUa, 

Dm patidi regiater dataa baok aboat 800 reaiB. 

The living ia leatorial, of the annual nine of £36i, 
withagoodreddenaa and TO aoret of ^be, in the gift 
of tlie Lord C!hanMUat. The Sar. Edward Ayahlord 

Sanlmdt MJL, ia the praeant reotor. Ihe i iiitaliiiii 

fbnneriy belmiged to the Priory of Taunton. 

The reotoij Ii to the Sooth- Weat of Ui« ohureh. 

Thm are aohooU for bojt and gidi. 

Tba ohnnbyaid oontaina a floe jaw tree, a mtored 
OKMi, and aunnskanta to the memory of members of tha 
following famlUaa :— Lathbridge, White, Inman, Hi^, 
Lorelaee, Sterau, Bond, Loadw and WiUiami. 

Tba diazitiaa are worth about £11 per year, 

Tba paiiih of Oombe Florey i* placed opon the new 
ndaandatone enlaa. Tha aoil Ia tbh loam, anbai^ mari, 
andexoallcDtcMipeofallkiiidaof agrianltDralpiodDoeare 
niaad, inolnding peaa, cloror and roola. Than ara aoma 
qnanieBof hardredaanditone. Saodii alaodaghne. 

Tha Uanor Honaa ia the raaidenoe of the I«dy of the 
Maam, Mia. Halyar. 

Is thia paridi ia Oouba Wood, a lorelj ipot, with an 
abundance of treas, feme and wild Bowera. The aoanaty 



III whate'is tha (oitla Sogth vind blcnn ) 
When, nnderaeatli the wUts-thom, in the ^ade, 
nu wild flowwa blKBi, or, U^ng tha loA afr, 
na laaTaa abora tb(b amor 



la thaM wooda ia a Ugh biUldlng, whioh ia a my 
debated attempt to rqireaant a chmoh tower, llie lower 
portion ia ooco^ad aa a oottage, bnt Oie teoanta aeemed 
ignorant tor what purpoaa thia anieemly tower waa 
ereatad. The view fram the auinmit ia not eitsniiTa, 
being almoat confined to the aoirounding pa^diea. 

Some clear and baaotiful atieama paaa through tiie 

Tha hilla arannmerona and iteep. 

Formerly the roada were muoli under the land, aod 
were ovarhnng with foliage. 

The chlst landownan are the irutt«ea of the late Sir 
HioauiM Lethbndge, Hra. Halyar, and John Winter, &q. 

The prindpal aeat i« Ooomba Florey Houae, ooei^ied by 
Uia. Helyar, betutifiilly dtoated on a ateep bill, near the 

Tba Wiet Somenet Bulway, from Taunton to Watchet, 
^pariah. 

up the village abwt the viaitor will be 
atmck with the ■"ip<^""g appaaianoe of the old Manor 
Court, or what waa fonoatly a raligioui houao. Id conneo- 
tion with that of Cannington. Thecntianaearebwayla 
veryperfeot The whola ia ia exceilent preaemtioii, and 
haa lately been well cleaned and pointed. The baildinga 
were lormetly higher, but were reduoed and oonrertad into 
■tablea and cooch-honaea, on the erection of tha new 
manor-houaa on the adjoining hiU. Over the aitianM ia 
a ahiald, with tha aruu of the Fiaanceia family, formeriy 
Lorda of thia Uanor. 

Oombe Florey wna in 1828 the liriag of the oele- 
brated wit Sydney Smith, who made the poraonaga one of 
the moat dalightlol of recidemMa. "He carried hl« 
ayatem of fumiahing for gaie^," writea hi* daogfator and 
biographer. Lady Holland, "even to tha dr«M of hia 
booka, whidh were not brown, dark, doll-looking Tolninea, 
batallin thebrighteatbindioga." The opeo windowa ad- 
mitted " a blue of tanihine and floweia," and commanded 
aviawof a pretl; valley, and a wood whioh waa traveraed ' 
by patba. Hen the ingonloua Sydney would entertain 
hie London frianda with many a pleaaaut derioe. On one 
oo oa ato n he called in Art to aid Nature, huTig in g orangee 
CO the ahmba In tha drive and garden. The abatagem 
Buoceeded admirably, and great waa hiaeinltation when 
an snloeky niehin from tha village waa datertwl in the 
aotof auckiiig one through a quill. It was a* good, he 
aaid,asthabitd* peoUng at Zeuxli' gr^ea. At another 
time, on a lady h^paning to hint that the pxetty paddoek 
would be Inptoved by deer, be fitted bis two donk^ 
with aatlata and plaeed them Immediataly In ftoot of the 
wiodowa. Sydn^ Smith daaerree to be remembered aa 
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maah for hlj writliigi b 
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w of looUl and poUtiial Ha; b* ptMtod at Conba «Btil 6.30. NmimI 
itatkoi 'Biihop'i Ljdawd, on Os Wert Bomts 



Teform al for hii immitabla bamoiu. 

Combe Floi«7 is in Uie hundred of Tunton Diano. Ouiiarpamathrangftuidbaokfroml^DntaoonSi 
Uagiit«iial dividoi) of Biihop'a I^deard. County Court Oombe ii in Ulo deaneiT and nobdaaooniy ol 
diitiiot of Tatmtoo. Batnnu onegnardian to tha Tannfan 
TTnioD. He naareat monaj-oidai offloa at Biihop'a 
Lydeard, Lttters ftniTe bom Taunton at 7.1fi a.m. 



DlODsn, Bath and Veil*. Ai IMOitwaaiatad ft 
Hie oonntr lata ma £2,910. Id aim ia 1,362 aa 
' popnlation in IBM waa 383, 



^mtm. 



I DBSTON is a imall paiidt and Tillaga, 
situated 6 mUaa Noith-Eaat of TanntODi 
6 milM Sontb i^ Bridgwattc, and 157 
Weat of London. It was fonnerly oiUed 
Deatone, and piobaMj deriTsa itt name 
from its podtion naai the Tone. At tha 
the Nonnan Sarray hj William I. it was 
thaadeaodbed:— ''BloIuudholdaofIlogBr,DeBtone. . . 
AlnihaUitintbatiineofKingEdinttd. . . . Itwaa 
and ia worth forty ahiUinjii." lliis Tbtgsc woa Boget 
ArnudeU. The muuxc (baa pund into the hands of the 
lamniaa ot Erlalgh and St Uanr. It una aftemidi 
pniahawd by Lord Stawall, who naided at BniAland, in 
this parish, thence to the SaymoBi^ in whose ponea- 

Dnntra ia on the main road from Taonton to Wells. It 
is low and woody, bat fertile. 

^e ohmoh U a pretty little lofty cmoitoiin edifloa, 
dedioatcd to St. John, and consiita of nafe. North and 
Sonth transept, ponh and chanoel. The obnroh is prin- 
dpally bnEt of Monktoo ng atone, in the deoorated 
style of Gothio architeotore, and is inpposad to hare 
nndaigone consideiable alteration in or aboot the USth 
century. Tha font is old, and lined with lead. Hie benoh- 
ends are good, and deserre notioa. The pnlpit is entered 
from the vestry, throng an anhway in the North wall. 
Tbo window! hare handsome traoeiy, bnt plain glaaa. 
Thii ehnrah was rabollt A.D. 1SS2. The seats aie bee. 
In the j>HftnftftI ig a naall harmonium. Hio leadixtg-desk 
and leotem are of elegant design, in new oak. Ilie albtr- 
' doth and hassooks weie pTeaents. lliis ohoreh oontaina a 
monument of the Orey family. Then an no braaaes or 
stained glass. Hie tower is haaTy, with bdttnaseaand 



It has a peal of f onr balla. Fnrjc 
or rather the nbrnlding ot this ohi 
old ohanoel was lof^, with a hi^ily-pttehad gabli 

Tha liTing is a perpatnal onraoy, of the annual 
£172, in the gift of the Ber. A. Chey, and is ■ 
the Bar. W, S. Tomkins, of West Uonkton. 

There is no parsonage. 

Near the diuroh some cental school boQdiaga hare 
beoi lately ereoted, in which a Sonday-aohool is also 
held. 

Hian ia a gallery in the tower, with an opm serecn. 

The ohurohyard oontaina a yew, and monumaala to the 
memory of the following lamilias ; — TemkiDS, Boaaan- 
berg. Brown, Heam, ^Kerenen, Bdwaids, Fosnune and 

Near the entianoe to the ohnndiyard is a flne filing ol 
water, lately enolosed with pret^ stooaworic. 
In this parish is the aita of the Fiioiy and n«oeptory of 

of the Commandries of the Otder of St. John of Jenualenu 
It was the foons of an inflaeoM aaoaiblj, deeply and 
widdy felt. A few arnmbling fnfmentH, now recognised 
with diffioolly, otioe formed the boundary betweea it and 
Uie anzroonding world. The green nndulationa near 
wen Itmg oentories ago tha demesne ponds tiiat supplied 
with thur habitual and constant diet the succosmto 
brethien and nstco* ol the house. The system of the 
hoepftal itself was unlike all others, save one. Aad, in 
additioa to this, it is spedally to be notad that we baie 
here a f eatun which eren in that Order was not elsewhare 
to be seen in England. Hynchin Buckland was both a 
ptiory and a preoeptory. The latter was a tionnal 
example of a Ho^talara' Ooamaadiy. th* temec was 
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Am Mb tmhmoe in Uia Unfckoi of Ui pecnllaT du*. It 
wu & oonmnmi^ of wcoooi Mid U10 <nLlf <do that tha 
OidarpowNMd. Ai PMb, Ito blito? ^arants as not ooly 
witKaiDbJoot ol the giMtMt loo«I intonat, bat with ma 
nnlqne ohspter in nmartla anitab at Urge. Itiittonoe 
» new ncoa to ths itadsnt of oldan 6ay», and one of 
whieb no omm^ bat BomenelaUn eta fnmish him with 
ui SKtuapIe. Hie Order of Sjdghta Hoqatalan began 
•ad taidc iti Quae from a hoaintal founded at Jenualem, 
•ad tti ehief abjeota weie the defmtoa of the pilgriau on 
IheJT load thither, and tlie oara and maintanutoe of them 
daring their ■ojoom. It inolnded among ita membeia 
both men and women; and, of the datiea jnit eaoma- 
ntad, th» latter was necMWiily. m wsU ai ipecdall;, the 
office^ theiiiUn, aa waa the farmer of the brethien, 
nie ItDig^ts, or oSMara of the highaat muk, ware called in 
the flnt inttanoe Tfnlghij of St. John of Jeroaalem ; and 
atl«rwardi, from ths plaoe of th^ snocetaiTe residcmae, 
Enig^ts of Bhodea and 'KaUgbta ot Malta. The hospital 
w«s foundad in the H0I7 Oi^ about the jear 1092, and 
was dedicated to St. John the BaptisL Bight yeata after- 
wards the Order was intiodaoed into 'Bngiitntl, and the 
brethrea'a fliat hoose was tmUt for them at derksnwsll 
in the year 1100. Hey soon aoqaired immense wealth, 
wbidh waa zaaaii increased in the earlier part of the 
fourleaith oantary by the oeasico to them of the estates 
of the suppressed Order of thaSnig^ta Templars. (Far- 
ther partiealars of this intareating eatahlishmeut may be 



found in the T«nth Tohime of the Frooaedinga of the 
Bomnsetahire Arahteologiatd and Natoial History Sooie^.) 

I>arston lias oa the new red sandstone series ; the 
lower parts of the parish on ollaTium, The ai^ is olayey 
and aandy, sod prodooea chiefly wheat, bariej' and bean*. 
Bed aand is also dug her«. 

H. D. Saymooi, Aq., H.F., la Lord of the Manor. 

Ihe Briatol and Ezetar Bailway paaaaa through this 
periih, and the junction with the TaovU and Langport 
line i* otDaraton atation. 

The Bridgwater and Xaantun Canal alao rons throngh 
the pariah. 

The chief landownen ore H. D. Saymoor, Esq., H.P., 
and Lord F(atman. 

Tba prindpal hoases are The Iiodge, oooapied by — 
Kittner, Eeq., and Baokland, the reaidenoeot — Bond, 
Esq. 

Donton is in the hundred of North Fethertoa. In the 
magisterial dinsion of Bridgwatra. Coon^ Coort district 
of Taunton. It retoms one goaidian to the Taonton 
tTnion. Letter* arrive from 'bnnton at 9.30 ajn. llay 
bepoated at Doraton antil 3.S0. nieTailway-etationiB 
aboat a qoortor of a mile from the oharch. Darattmisinthe 
deanery td Bridgwater. In the aichdeaoonry of Taunton. 
Diooese, Bath and Wells. In 1867 it was rated at ^,081 ; 
the oounty rata waa £2,01S. Its area is 1,023 acr^. The 
population in 1S31 waa 211 ; in 1S3« It was 226 ; in 1861 
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S • «n*n soatteied parish and village, situated 
13 miles Weat oITanntOD, and S} miles bom 
Wirslisoombe. It was formerly called 
Elwrde, which means "The Old YUlage." 
At the time of the Norman Surrey by 
William I. it was thus deacfibed ;— " Dudi- 
Elwrde of William. . . . Dunne held it in 
TTiwg Edward. ... It was formu'ly worth 
igi, now forty ahillinga. ... Of tliia hide 
holds one Yardland, batoning to the Manor of 
John de Elworthy held this loanor under 
It pamed on to the WOIeta, the Fottoo), 
Bsootts,&o. 



Elworthy is ritoated in • woody, romontio spot, tha 
Talleyabeingdeq>andBhady,Bnd the roods were formerly 
roujih, narrow, and oTeriumg with hedges, 'nisy are 
now much impTOred. The wild atrawbeBy and raspberry, 
with numerous Isms and moaaos, and on the high ground 
tha whortleberry, flourish abundantly In the noi^ibour- 
hood. 

Tin ehoroh is a amoU, neat edifloe, dndfnat^Ml to St. 
Martin, and oonaista of nare, potoh, banaept and 
ohaneel, with a rtainad ^ms window. Formari; all 
the window* had square head*. The town is a 
mall, square, tow em b a tt led boUdiaig, with a peal ot 
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Tbt IMag is notorisli of tha anniul Taltw of £180, 
with teddcmoe and €2 aorei of ^abe, in tks gift of, uid 
held Iv, the Her. John Eddf, ILA., of Tmatj CoU««e, 
Oxfoid. Xhii linng wu foimeri; appn^rutad to Uw 
Pri"r and Brethien of the Hoepital of St, John of Jeni- 
sftlon, at London. 

Adjobiing an (mall achooU, (o^oited by Tolontai; 
oMbribntiona. 

Tha ohimhrud oantaint » Sna old jaw traa, and 
numeroiu monuneata ol past HtnanUiont. 

Hie pariih of Blmrthf ttandt upon tha Daronian 
tariee, with Ua* iMda, Tha loil la prinrapally tag and atona 
nuh, and ptodoMi avangacKveof wheat, oati, bade; 
and loota. There ar« many aorea of oommon land at 
Brandon Hill, whkh inp^lad tha poor with tnif . On ita 
eanunit ia a ^ring, tfaing an a boggy ■oil,innoundad by 
wlllowi. Bepmt aayt thii apiing ii unfathomable. 

John Blmmnatt, Eiq., la Lord of tha Uanot. 

To the Bart end of the Tillage Ii a lof^ knoU, oallad, 
Izata the adji^aing haalet, THUat Hill, at Tor, on tha 
-top of whidi atanda Iha abdl of an hexagonal embattled 
tower, 80 taat hi^ araoted at the eipmue of the neigh- 
bouring gvitryt and ia a flfi> objaot for many mHi— 



Tha Weat Hnoenet R^hray n 
Milea of Elwwthy Tillage. 

Tha hilla an deaeiTingof not 
(bafote mentioned, an outlier of I 



from whence a fine tiow of Wala 
may be obtained. 

Tlie chief landowner ia John 
taaidaooa, Willet Houaa, ia the pii 
bonrhood. It ia ntoated two i 
charah, and ia aniroiinded by f 
grounda. 

Hiia pariah ii alao noted for a 
tha Weat point of Bmndem Hill, 
of Elworihy Banowa. 

Elworthy ia in the handled 

ot fViUitan. Betonis one gnarli 

airiTa from Tuuiton through Lyi 
dsaneiy ol Daniter. In the ■ 
Diooaae, Bath and Walla. Ita a 
pt^ulation in 1831 waa IfiT ; is 
SlOiinlSeiitwaalST. 



BabaaKhypuiahand amallandpNttyTillagB, 

titaated eight mOea Weat of Taunton, aiz 

nilea NorUi of Wellington railwsy-etation, 

and Uuee Eaat of TnTeKaDombe. It waa 

fomarly called Fifahead, or Fifhida, and 

probably dariTsa tta nanta from five hidea 

(a tneaaoreof land). At tha time of Iha Norman aturey 

bymUIam I. Fitiheadwaa fraqnantlj mentioned in the 

«aeoimta of WiTdinombe, in wliich manor it waa formerly 

inoluded. The eonntiy anmnd Rtahead ia 

wooded, and intetmixad with hllla and Talleyi. 

The ohuroh ia a neat ^"'^ lof^adi 
to SL Jamea at St. Maiy M-gJ-i— Ot ladonbtfnl whidli}. 
B oonaiMi of naTs and rimnnel, and ia prinoipallj built of 
ndaaadftona^inthaPMpendIanIart^r)*°' EWhie anhi- 
teetare. Hie following aspKdt daanripHnn ia all that 
ColUmaa giTet in hia aoeonnt of the old dmreh :— << It ia 



SL Uaiy ]Iagdal< 
adifloa, of one paoe, with a towi 
f^JTiiTTg a dock and ftra bella.'* 
all hii detaciptiona of oar beaati 
nnlqae oarred aoreeD daaarraa \ 
remored in ISIS to tha Weatacn 
the gallery. TiM pulpit ia of 
organ on the North aide ot the ci 
oik M«t» wei« plaoed in the cluug 
waa rebuilt AJ>. 18i9 (about it 
hare baneatted by thereviral ot 
Tsatiywaa eraoled in 1863. T 

ntnang an the few reliea aaTOd 
nun are two quaint old braa 
n-nA on tha teata. niare am 
TroTsIyan, Kent, North and Oan 
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of nave, North aisls (of late date) poroh and ohancel. It 
is prinoipally boilt of Tongb, ooorae Bandstone, and u con- 
ddered to have been muob altered at vaiioiu times. Over 
the Northem arcade is a onriDiu carved head, onuutientad 
with foliage (apparently oak booghi) protruiUiig from the 
nose. It haa beeo gnggeated that probabl; tlui has some 
oonneotion with the wonhip o( the I>niids, ths oak bmng 
thdi sacred tree ; bat possibly ths leaves are intended for 
those of the balse, emblematic of the name of the village, 
like font is of Noiman oonstroction, and descrvea par- 
ticulai notice from its antiquity. Theie is a veiy hand- 
some carved screen, whieh foimerly stood between the 
.•imniiil and nave, bat is now lemoved to enclose the altai 
space. The windows are mostly Bqaai«-headed, of a 
debased style. Those at the East and West ends ot the 
ohoieh ate of the Farpeadicular period. The North aisle 
isalMof debased coiutraotioD, aadia later than the othei 
parts of the church. It has been colled Smith's aisle. 
Many of the aeata OM bee. The capitals of the pillars 
are queerly carred (if tuoh scratching <an be called 
earring}. Probably they were never oonudered as flniahed. 
Tike arohea between the ohanoel and end of North aisle ore 
very good, and focmoly had small handaome shafta. 
Adjoining is an excdlent painted ^ass window, in ue- 
moiy of Sir Uath. Thorn. Hie hagioscope in the North 
pier is perfect, but very plain. It has the ^tpearance of 
age. Tlie chancel is lofty, bnt the want <A a chancel- 
arch is very striking. The ohmch coutaios aoDnments of 
membereol thefoUewing taniiliea :— Spsneer, Frobisher, 
Cornish, Tboxa and Manning. On each side of the porch 
is some good geomebioal stone tracery, which looks as it 
bron^t from some other place, probably from a religions 
house that stood near. The painted window at the East end 
of the chancel is of strange oonstrnetion,havingbeen brought 
from the Continent, The tower is a small, plain, square 
tnindiiig, tnth a Bturtanet to the heiftbt of the church on 
the North side. On the South side are two small quoiot 
buttresses. It has a clock and a peal of five bells. The 
original root of the nave appears to have been of greater 
height and higher pitch than that ol the present, llie 
stairs and turret to the rood-loft are on the North side. 
Hie diQroh greatly requires reatoratian and reseating, 
the present seats being far behind the age. Only oneot the 
original benches is vidble. 

Tim living is a vicarage, of the onnoal Tolue of one 
hundred and sevens-five pounds, with reskdokoe and two 
aorca of glebe land. In the gift of Sir Jamas Longham, 
Bart. TheBev.It.T.MiltB,M.A.,ofUagdaIene College, 
Oxford, is the present vicar, ^e benefice of Halse was 
formerly appropriated to the Fiiei and BnUtren of the 



H<x^tal tA Saint John of Jerusalem in London. 'Hie 
vicarage is near the church. 

In the village are subatontially-built schools, erected in 
ISfifl by the late Edward Prior, Eeq., and eikdowed by Mm 
with about £30 per year. 

The churohyard is large, and beontilully situated, on hi^ 
ground, and contuns mMinments of the Hanonck, Boodt 
Prior, Alexander, Psrp, Heom, Manning, Baker, Downe, 
Small, Oatchell and Worthington familiee. There are 
some beautiful cedars of Lebanon in the chmchf ard. 
The Wescombe and other charities are worth £10 per year. 
The Bible Chriatiang have a small chapel at Holsa, also a 
Sundv-sohooL 

Hie pariah of Halse stands Tt-pva the seriee of rock* 
known as the new red sandstone. The soil is a rich san^ 
loam, subsoil marl, and excellant crops of all the nsnal 
agricultural prodoce are obtained. There were fcnnerly 
some acres of common land at WUtmoor and at Common 
Down. There are three quairiee ol hard red stone in the 

also dug here, and plenty of sand. 

The manor>house is near the church. B. C. A. Pricr, 
Esq., is the lord of the manor. 

AtHalse was formerly a small unnoery, now desboyed. 
(Some acoount of itmaybafoundin the Bev.T.Eugo's 
"BomerMitshIre Nunneries.") It is said that some portitma 
of it, including the windows, were taken to Tannton Priory. 

An annual court was formerly held at Halae. 

It was once the custom to hold a yearly revel on the 
first Sunday after ths fourth of Uay. 

A eonrfdeiBble quantity of agricultural implements have 
been manubctured at Halse for some yean past. 

Hie chief landowners are B. C. A. Prior, Esq,, 3. D. 
Eanoock, Esq., and B. N. Bow, Esq. 

The parish is noted for its health; character, the pleasut 
aspect of its village streets and the beautiful views to b» 
obtained from the neighbouring hills. 

Halseisin thshuikdred of Williton and I^raemonor. In 
the magisterial diviaon of Bishop's Lydeard. Countr 
Court district i^ Taunton. Betums one guardian to tte 
Taunton Union. Itisin the hi^way districted Wkvelis- 
combe. Hke nearest money-order offices are at Bishop's 
Lydeard or Milverton. Letters arrive tmm Taunton at 
S a.m. ; may be posted at Halse until 6 p.m. The neaieat 
rulway-gtation is Bishop's Lydeard, on the West Somerset 
line. Ealsa is in the deancay and archdeaconry of Tannlm. 
Diocese, Bath and Wells. In 1867 it was rated at £3,9S3 ; 
the county ratawas also £3,962. Itaareain ISSSwoi ra- 
tkimedas l,220aom;inl867,l,300aor«e. Thepopulatiaa 
in 1831 was 147) in 1841 it was iU i in ISSlit was463. 
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LABQE and beaatifol puiih and pi«t^ 

Tillage, iltaateil 13| miles Noith-weet ol 

T&imbin, 3 nulag North-west of Wivelii' 

oamte, 10 miles North ol WallingtoD, IS 

Eut of Dalverton. It was formarly called 

Hiwis de Ctunpo Florido, and derivea its 

■eooDd name bom a family of tliat title, the meaning 

of whioh piobahlj ii "The Flower of the Camp." 

At the time of the Nonnan sorrey by Williaia I. it 

was Uiul deeoribed : — " Boger himBelf holdl of Hiwis. 

. . . Ailiio held it at the time of King Edward, . . . 

Faitore one nile long and half a mile broad. It was 

worth when haieoeived it £6, now £7." It lem^nad tu 

the families of the Champflowera for a long period, when 

it passed to the Temeja, then to the La Walishs. It was 

afterwaids sold bj John Natherwaye to John Ifoiman, 

and then passed into the Trereljaa family, in whose 

poMasdon it still remoiiu. 

This pariah is fnll of apnngs, which prodnoe a most vai- 
dant and beaotifnl appeaiauce upon the herbage. The 
ferns here are very fine. There axe namarooa woods, aikd 
tha SMDery generallf is most charming, especially from 
the higher parta of the parish. 

"Th> TeO of cloud wai lltt«d. uid bdow 

Glowed the rich nlley, and the rivs'i flow 

Wu daikcDBd by the torait't ghnde, 

Or BUrteaed in the while eueade." 

Tha ohnreh is a la^ie and anoient stona edifiM, dedicated 

to St Peter, It oonsiita of nave, large North aisle and 

chanoaL It is principally built in the Qothio Btyle of 

awhiteotme, generally of the Perpendionlar period, and 

ii Gonaidared to have been much altered in or about the 

16di oentnry. The North aiile is large and loft;, and ii 

■aid to IwTe b««n bnilt by Lady Ohampflower linoe the 

•TCctkot ol Qie ohvMh. Its Eastern window is of anusaal 

nM, and aeems to baxe formerly been entirdy ot painted 

0asB, a laq^ portion of which yet remains. The other 

windows are square-headed, and very inferior in dedgn. 

Tb» arcade oonasts of four, pointed arohe*, on bandsomo 

iilnater«d pillan. Hie font is ^ipai«nt]y irmy old. Tha 

origiaal seata or bvDOhes remain, with little alteration, and 

in &ir oonditicm, and they deserve partiaalat notloe. In 



the Western gallery ii a unall and neat organ. The 
windows are mostly of the Perpendioular period. The 
boilding, If restored, would maliB u One a country parish 
church as could be seen for many milM round. The seats 
are genentlly free. The roof of this ehnroh is good, and of 
capital dastgn. llkem ate monamenta of the Willis, 
Bucknell, Daroh, Webber, Hellings, Hill, Qood, Guppy, 
and Oommons families. On tha exterior ot the East end 
of the ohanoel are two curious iron rods, which hare been 
there time oot ot mind, the uses ot whioh are not known. 
AboTe the Eastern window are two pieces ot carved stone, 
■aid to contain datse. The tower is lofty, and battle- 
mented, with small niches on eaeh tide ot the windows. 
It is hnilt of large stones, probably bronght on the backs 
of horses, before roadi wra« suitable tot carriages. The 
top ot the tower and the battlements were reconstructed 
about thirty years ago. There is a good peal of five 
bells. 

Between this village and Clatworthy, in a beantifal 
valley by the side of the Tone, is an old building that was 
formerly used as a school. 

lu the tower may be seen the " Parish Ciadle." Lest 
onr lady readers should express astonishment at this 
iuformatiDu we would add, for their benefit, a little ei- 
planation. The parish eradle, then, instead ot being a 
repcalory for helpless infanta, w«« made to contain a f uU- 
giown man, who stood in it, asinapillory, and was sus- 
pended from the top ot the tower when it was proposed to 
repair the rou^ cast or whiten the building on the ex- 
terior. There is also an old carved-oak bird (an eagle, we 
pretome) leotem, on wbioh the lessons formerly were 
read. 

The living is Tectorial, ot the annual value of £44S, in- 
cluding residence and 188 aarea of glebe, in the gift of 
Sir Walter 0. Trevelyan, Bart., of Nettleoombe Court, 
and held by the Bev. John Woodhonse, B.A., of Sidney, 
Sussex Oolite, Oambrldge, who prfncipaUy support* tha 
schools, which are adjoining. 

There is a small inm chureh ot duqiel on the Brendon 
Bnia, near this parish, for the use of the miners employed 
there. 
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The ohiiT<ib;ard coafaina relics of s oroaB. Id the Pigot 
colleotioa of diawingi at the Samensetdure Aichsologieal 
Societj't HoMoin de ccobb is showii as peif eat in IS36. 
There are alio monaments to the memoryof mrmbenot 
the Tenn, Hawkiiis, Sellick, Stone, BuokneU, Nonnan, 
%re, Qood, Tender and White lomiliea. la the Noith- 
Eaat conieF of the ohurchjard foimerlj stood an old 
building, said to have been erected by Ladj Champflower, 
and aftarwards used as a poor-lion«e. It had a direct 
oommnmcation with the ohnich and rood-loft. These 
old buildings were removed soma time ance, the ground 
bang throvm into the churchyard. 

On the Noitbam extremitj of thii pariah, on the Bren- 
don Hills, are iron mines, worked by the Ebbw Tale Iron 
Company, who have constructed a new railway, called 
the West Somerset Mineral line, to Watchet, but they now 
carry goods and possengen. 

Hoish Champflower ia partly seated on Qie Devoman 
series ot rocks, which contain small dtstsjtt portions of 
lias. The soil is loamy, with some clay, the subsoil slate, 
and produces chiefly wheat and oats ; barley is also grown 
here, and s<Hne roots. The oomnton land was divided about 
25 yean ago. There are parish quarries of road-stone at 
Haydon Common and Brendan Hill. 

The roads in this neigbbourhood are generally repaired 
with the white pebbleefound among the usual slatey stone. 



lliey are Tnlgady called " popple sti 
blight and sparkling ^tpaaraooe when 
of the parish. Bjm«iii« of a, Dmidical < 

A court was formerly held in Octottei 
There is no rerel ot fair. 

The river Tone riwe in this paridi 
Bensly Bott<)m, and after falling in 
water runs down some beautiful well-n 

The hilli ore aomerous and of great! 
niflcently covered with lolioge, terns ai 

The chief landowners are Ueasrs, 
Onppy and Broadmead. 

The principal aeati are Shote, oocnp 
Eh]., Hiddleton Oonrt, the seat of - 
Cattord, the propra^ ot Hn. Stone. 

Huiflh Champflower is in the hondr 
Freemanor. In the magisterial divi 
County Court district of Wellington. 
dion to the Dolverton Union. The bij 
poUing-plaoe, and nearest money-order 
iacombe. Letten arrive from WiveliH 
may be posted at Huish until S. Tl 
station is Wellington, on the Bristol an 
Huish is in the deanery of Donster. I 
of Taunton. Diooese, Bath and Weill 
La 1S31 was 345; in 1851 it was 4M ; ii 
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S a pretty little parish, rituated five miles 
North-West ot Taunton, and five milca 
North of Wellington. It was variously called 
Herfleld, Hethfelde, Heatbfleld Talbot. 
HeaUifield Dorborough, and Heathfield 
Columbers. Probably it derives its first 
name from the fields at heath with which this part 
of the oonntry was at one time studded, and itl 
second from Tarioas families. At the time ot the Nor- 
man survey by William I. it was thus described:— 

"Balph holds of William HerBeld Elwin 

held it in the time ot King Edward It woe 

worth thirty shillings, now four pounds." 

It passed from the family ot the Mohnns, ot Dunster, 
to the Talbots, Durboroogli, Hodley, Lutttells, &c 



It was mbject to the same cnston 
Taunton Deane, except that its tana 
pelledto "go to the wars." 

It is said the Luttrells ot Dunster I 
atVenns, in this parish, which was 
years o^o, and the materials ware uf 
Horse and Jockey lun. 

The church is a small edifice, dedicaj 
conssts of nave and chancel. There 
aisle attached on the South side. Th 
pally built ot red sandstone, in the 0< 
lecture, and was probably consderabl 
16th century. The chancel was lebuQf 
by the late rector. The old font wi 
of the church in ISll, ai 
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aibir it now ndislatatod. The anli at &a North aiale u 
plain and heaTj, aod deurres partacolAi notice, as it 
&ppeara uioieiit. The old pnlpit wu broken to piecea in 
1840, and the preaent one oonEtrooled b7 the late nMtor, 
from odd pieces of oak ooUeoted from Tarious placee. 
He windows are gaaanHj ol interior design, moatl; ot 
» late date. This chntch was lepdied A.D. IS40, and a 
portion of the ohanoel rebnilL C|)wardi of TO of the 
■eats are free. The7 are mostly of painted deal. There 
are good tower and poroh archee, but no aroh between the 

ments ot the Comish family, and old ttonea ot the 
Bobiusons and Bulls. On the North side of the ohaiieel 
is an EUizabethau moniiineut of handsome design. A 
barrel organ was fixed in 1B43. The tower is a small, 
plain, sqnare building. It has a olook and a peal of four 
heUa, one only of wMoh is sound. This oharoh is in the 
ne^ected state so general about oO years ago. It reflects 
little credit on the parishionan. 

The li-ring U reotoiial, of the annual value of £300, 
with rendence sjid 64 acres of glebe land, in the gift ot 
and hald by the Ber. ES. B. C. Spurway, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The reotory was rebuilt by Jeboult, of Tamiton, aboat 
ten jeara ago, aud is a pretty erection, in the Gothic style. 

Near the ohuioh ia a small mixed school. The boilding 
was erected lome jaan ainoB by the late reolor, thu Rev. 
— Comish, in the prevuling debased style of that day. 



The ohurchyaxd contains a cross, with a oanopy, oherub, 
and patron saint. There are monomeuta to the memory 
of membecs of the following families : — Oocnish, Cattle, 
Bond, Brfant, QifEord, Fotuacre. 

The charities are ot the value of only £2 a-year. 

The parish of Heathfleld stands upon the new red sand- 
stone serieaof rocks. The soil is mostly clay and sand, 
and produces generally good agrioultnra] crops. There 
are no qoanies at stone here. 

F. O. Bernard, Esq., is Lord of the Manor. 

A revel was formerly held on the Sunday before Mid- 
summer, hut is now ^soontinued. 

A stream that rises on the Brendon Hills divides thll 
parish from Bishop's Lydeard. 

The chief landowneni aie F. Or. Bernard, Esq,,— Helyar, 
Esq., and Lady Slade, 

Heothfield is in the hundred ot Taunton Dcane, in the 
magisterial divimoit of Bishop's Lydsard, and County 
Court district of Taunton. Returns one guardian to the 
Taunton TTnion. The highway district is at Taunton, 
Nearest money-order otSce at Hilvertou. Letters arrive 
from Taunton at 9 a.m. ; may be posted at Heachfleld 
until 4.20. Nearest railway-station, Taunton. Carriers 
constantly pass near the village. Haathfleld is in the 
deanery and archdeaooory of Taunton. Diocese, Bath 
and Wells. lu 18S1 it wsa rated at £1,379 ; the connty 
rate was £1,379. Its area is 692 acres. The population 
in ISZI was ISl ; in 1S51 itwas 136 ; in 1861 it was 124. 



lillfarrana. 



HLFABRANCE is a smaU parish and vil- 
lage, litaated 4 miles West ot Taunton, and 
3J miles North-EJost ot Wellington station. 
It was tormsrly called Hille, afterwards 
Hulle-Farun, and derives its second name 
from the Fenin family, the word being 
afterwards corrupted into Farraooe. At the time of 
the Norman survey by William I. it was thus dea- 
Cribed:— "Walter holds ot Alurad Hillo. . . . Alvi 
held it in the time of King Edward. . . . There is a 
mill of 30d. rent. It was worth £3, uow £2." 

The manor for years belonged for some time to a family 
named Feron or Ferun above mentioned. 



Hillfarranoe lies rather low, fn a Oat and fertile wall- 
wooded neighbonrbood, 

The following hamlets or places are in this porish :— 
Allarford (so called from a family of that name, who were 
for some time lords ot the manor ot Atlarfoul), and Hill 
Common, about a mile distant on the Milvertou road. 

The chuidi is a small ediflce, dedicated to the Holy 
Croee, and consists of nave, chapel and porch. There are 
no aisles. The chapel, which is on the South aide, appears 
from an inscription to have been erected in A.D. 1333, but 
some of the work seems later. It has a pierced parapet, 
without piimacltt. The church ia principaUy built of 
red and grey sandstone, iu the Qothic style of architec- 
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The pttUi b divided info Oie BMUn and Wettem 
tOUags. 

ItiipIeeMntlydtoatsd undm the SontiMnt tfdeuf the 
QuAiitock HUla. 

Eiiis«ton, ID ocmnectioii with Bome of the nmonudiiig 
puiahsi, boaati of an entsipiuing and flODtighiag Agri' 
oaUnial Anodation for tlie promotloii ol the fanning 
intereati and the enaoiuagement of worthy labonrera. 

The ohnzck is a beantifol, large and lottj edifloe, dedi- 
cated to Saint Mary. It oonmiti of nave. North and 
South aialea, elegant poroh (wiUi fan root and piemed 
tMttlementl), andohanoel. A wing or tianaept haa lately 
bean added on the North aide of the ohauoel, to rsMdve a 
new organ Jnit ereetad by niheotiption. Thachnrohii 
prindpaDf bnilt of rag atone, with dre«iiigt of Ham 
Btone, in the Earty Bngliih and Peipendicnlai Btyln, and 
ia oonndered to have been toonded (or oonndenhly 
alterod) in or abont the thirteenth otntoiy. Hie piUui 
of the nave are dnnhu, rappoiting heavy pointed arobSB. 
Thoae of the ohancel are moulded, with unall Mobea. 
Hie l«ait is of noble proportioni. The modeni oarved 
work in this ohonih u onnmally lioh, and the old dseerree 
particalaT notice, aoma of it bearing the date of 1£22. The 
pnlpit ia of ItaUan deeign, similar to thoae at Bradford 
and llonkton. The Bait window is of stained and painted 
glaaa i mbject, "The OnicdfiiioD." There are corres- 
ponding windows on each tide. Tlie old oak bennh-endi 
are beaolifullj oarved, and are mooh admired. lUurtiB- 
tioni of them may be seen in a Tolame of the Somer- 
•atahire Archnological and Nataral History Sodety. 
This chnroh haa undergone rertoration on several oooa- 
dons. Many of the seat* appear to be in their original 
■tate. There is a handsome window, with ereeti, in the 
Watre aisle. Then an alio eevnal hatchments of 
that family. Hka ehurch po«esra an old lactsni, 
with an anoient volume chained to it, qnite a curiosity. 
Hiere are memorials of the following families: — Chap- 
man, Hiddletcm, Beanohamp, Oamplin, Bampfylde, 
Stewart, Cogan, Warre, £o. In the Warre aiala is a 
noble alter tomb of that family, on the South aide 
of the chaooel. There are soma cnrions old brasses. The 
tower is a splendid example of arohiteotora, and is sur- 
mountad by pinnaolea, and omamsnted with scnlptnre. 
It has a olook and a peal of lix bells, and a handsome 
tnrret, with a low tpire on the North aide. 
The pariA register dates from A.D. 1667. 
Eoton, in his liuaunu, says that the gift of the 
tithee al Kingston formoly bdonged to the Priory of 

The living ia a vicarage, of the annual valne of £S00. 



The rent-charge, with remdenoe and two acrei of ^be, is 
in tho gift of the Dean and Chapter of BristoL The Bev. 
Eocles J. Carter, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, ia the 
preaent vicai. He ia the author of a volnme called 
"Christian Gravoetonw." The living is endowed with 
£i(» priraie benefaction, £500 Royal bounty, and £700 
Parliamsntuy grant. The tithes hare been commuted 
for a rent'dhBrge of aboat £SO0. 

The vioaraga is facing the oharch, and is unwortiiy this 
rich and populous village. 

Near are paioehial schools. 

The ohnrebyMd contains memorials ol <m« or more 
membonot the following familiee :— ICaynard, Cornish, 
Coles, Beanohamp, Hucklebridge, Hiddlaton, Boon, 
Farthing, Welsh, Edwards, Bennett, Lindsay, Wesoombs, 
Cogan and Bolt. There ia a fine old yew tree. It is said 
that at the Noith-Weat oomsr of the chnrchyard the 
TVarre family formerly possened a stable, in which 
they placed their horsaa during the time of IKvine 

The oharitiee are £20 per year, davolad to the teaching 
of poor children. 

Kingston seems rich in benatactians to the poor, judg- 
ing from the number of plates or boards plaoed in the 

The Independents tiave a large chapsl on the Bag- 
boroogh road. 

The parish of Kingston lies on the j uuotuie of the new 
l«d sandstone with the Devonian rock. Tine soil varies. 
It is generally gravelly, loamy or sandy, and produces 
good average cropa. Copper minea were formerly worked 
in thia parish, and an attempt was made a few yean ago 
to work others about one mile North of the chnmh. The 
name " Lodes " is yet retained to a farm. A ooosiderabls 
trade is carried on at Kingaton in the molt and brewery 
basinna. There aie quorriee of stone, looally oalled rag 
stone, on the North aide of the churoh. Oood graval and 
sand sra abo dug hare. Near Tar Fdnn is a purple slate 
(vargingto greea), the dip being upwards o( 70 degrees 
South. 

The greater part of the tithingsof Kingston belong to 
the customary manor of Taunton Deana, 

This parish is noted for the superior quality of the mder 
made here, large quantitita of which are exported. The 
Kingston blaok apples are well-known in this part of the 

Thece was formeriy a oonddotable trade done at King- 
aton in tanyard goods. 

There is a dear strsam that desoenda from Bnaoombe 
Bm, and turns several grist milla. 
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srt of the puiah ore delightfnl — 
mHng itnam UDJtetmw pl>)i ) 
ereij ngrttrraa grw^ 
, ilgb wsTing o'er the IuUb, 
mwUe diSnMd, 

Hutiful, eapaoially id tli« Summer 

lun at ths nomeroiu wild flowan 

attentioD of a Timlor. 

I ua Hin Warre, £. H. C. Har- 

daile, Esq. 

e Heatercombe Honae, ooonpiad by 

I Qnnfte, the miidenoe of C. P. 

lid HouM, ths propeity of W. B. 

xm HaoM, pleanntij «eated in ftn 

rly nailed Huecomhe, deaerm 
ixng gToand, at the foot of tha 

Sdwaid the Contaaor thia eatafa 
on* ol the Abbe; ol QUstonbatr ; 
itot took it from the diiinh ud 



gara it to the Biahop 
in the poaaaanon of I 
thair manoc of Tumi 
Wane family in the i 

There mu formerl] 
being vecy minoua, w 
to the end of the la>: 
aerysd in thia fine o 
aarord fonnerlj belo: 
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□ODiidared fine, and i 
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ID ia a rural pariah and amoll 
ituatad 12 milea from Taonton, 
orth-Weat of Wellington atation. 
(irmerlr called Chedeaford, sod 
deriTad ila name from aome oon- 
rith a ford on the river Tone, 

nman Sorvej bj William I. it was 
jam holda of Boger Chedeaford. 
. it in the time of King Edmrd 
)aliillinga, noir 60 ahillingi." Thia 
Qlher name, aaaomed that 
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itaorplaoea are in tbii pariah : — 
mina of an old abbey, daaoribed 
rd Barton, both well worth eeeing. 
□otehaye ia oommonly known oa 
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It ia principally bnill 
■tyle, and ia ooi 
aiderably altered) In ( 
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ia provided in the 
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based," and aro in » bad itote. In 

I gieatlf requires roitorstiiin, espeatall; 

S" intide tbe prindpal doonray. Tbs 

tiginal. AH the seata are frae. Tha 

'ed (at a eoat o( ueulf ^300) by ths 

present rector in tbe 7«u 1864, hoping the example iroald 

'"Wii°i"« thaparieb. The obnrch contaiiu monament* of 

the Eaoott and Webber *""'!■'" There wa< fonDerlj' a 

loteen. A onrions old atoup desarrea attention. Tbsre 

are two braaaea (now at tha rectory). ItispropoBad tore- 

pairthem. The toweria Bnbetantial,»iUia|[ood aich door- 

waj and window, with tuiret on North aide. Tha tower 

haa a peal of three bella. The battieaaaa ore very heavy. 

Ihe liring ii jreotorial, of the aODual value, tithe rent* 

dhaige, ot £126, with leeidence and 1Q4 acrea of gleba, ia 

the gift of tmataes, and held by tha Bar. J. Caalfield 

Kown, H. A. It formerly belonged to Hisa Euott. 

Hie Beotory ia adjoining, and ia a large houaa, oonaider- 
abloadditioiiabavinglBteljbeeniDade. There iia Sond^ 
icboolhere. 

The ahnrchyard oontoina croaaea and inomunenti to the 
mamoryot the familisa ot theComere,BujatonaaDdothan. 



Eittiaford Ii«B partly on the Devonian aeries ot rooka 
and partly apoo the new red aandatooe and allUTium. 
Ilie anbaoil ia red ahillet. Tha soil is clay, and produeea 
chiefly wheat, barley and roots. 

There are qnairiw of red conglomerate and shale stone 
on the rectory gronnds. Sand and clay are also dug here* 

The lord ot the manor U B. C. T. Fearoe, Esq. 

The river Tone nina throngh this pariah. 

The ohief landownen are R.T. C. Fearoe, £aq., John 
Spnrway, Esq., and the eiecntora ot tha late Miss 
Waldron. 

The parish is generally hilly. There are numerona 
beautifal and fertile voUaya, with fine soeneiy and com- 
manding views from the surronnding heights. 

Kittiaford ia in the hmidred of ICilverton, in tha magis- 
terial division and county court district of Wellington, and 
letnma one goaidian to the Wellington TTnion. Tha 
polling-place ia at Wiveliscombe. Lettera arrive from 
Wellington early. Kittisfoid ia in the deanety and aroh- 
deaooniy ot Taunton. Diooese, Batb and Wella. Ita 
areaia 9G2 aorea ; called 898 acres in ISiO. Popnlatii<D in 
1631, 171 ; in 1S57, 1G6 ; in 1860 it was 133. 



l^angfcJr ^uMlt 



fANOFORD BUDTILLE ia a flna healthy 
pariah and village, situated 8 milea West ot 
Taunton, 1} milea North-Weat of Wellington 
railway atation, 4} milea from Wiveliacombe. 
It waa formerly called Langetord or IiODgford, 
and probably derives ita name from a long ford 
0*ei the Tone, and ia said to have token ita second name 
|!ram a family called Badville, or Botteville. At the time of 
tha Norman Survey by William Lit wsa thus described : — 
" Tba King holds Langetord ; Qodnin held it in the time 
of £ing Edward. . . . There is a mill of seven and 
aiipenca. . . . The whole yields 4 pounds 12 shillings." 
Thia village gave the name to a family, ot whom Sir 
l%omaa de lAngford, Knight, was lord of the manor in 
tha reign of Edward m. 
The hamlets of Walleatord and Harpford are in thia parish, 
fiarvaral good springa of water rise on ita hills. There 
was formerly a falUng-mill here, which afforded consider- 
able employment to many hands. 



Tha chnich is a handsome old building, the dedication 
ot which is unoeriain, soma asonbing it to Bt. Jamee, 
others to St. Peter ; but the latter seems most likely, from 
the date on which the ravel is held. It coniuats of nave, 
North and South aisles, porch and chancel, and is prin- 
cipally built ot bard red sandstone of the Perpendicular 
date of OothtD architecture. It is considered to have 
undergone many obanges, the prindpal part ot the present 
ediSoe having been erected in the 16th oentury. There is 
a Diohe for the patron saint over tha porch-arch. Hie 
church was newly seated in 1814. The only thing that 
appears pFculiar in its construction or that deseTVee par- 
ticDlar notice is the banding of the piUara. Tbe pulpit 
was erected in 1844 of Caen stone. The organ that is at 
present in the church is lent by £. A. Sauford, Esq. It is 
in a richly-carved case, of French derign, and originally 
belonged to the old mansion at Ghiplay Park. The new 
North aisle waa added in 18S6 by Henry Warre, Esq. 
The nave of this chnroh was reetored in 1B44, piinoipally 
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b; mbsmiplioiu. Holt ol the uati ue free. It ii a 
proposed to restore the chaneel. 

langtori appean to hAve foimerl; be 
ot man; good old fomiliea. 

The chnroh contain* memoiiali of numbeit of the 
folloiriDB ;~BMon, Webber, HaTiland, GBrdiner, Cola, 
Wade and IWreUias. There are no bruaea, bat one 
handiome memorial window. 

llie tower i* uuaaiTe. It bos a clock and a peal of five 
bells. The Tietr from ita lainniit well repaji ths tronble 
ot ascending. 

The paiiah register dates from 1538. 

Ths living ia a perpetnal onrac;, of the annoal valae of 
£166, with two acres of glebe laodi is the ^ of the 
Aithdeacon of Tanntoii, and held b; the Her. T. H. 
SoQiebr. 

The great tithes are worth £240 a-yeax, and are owned 
by the Bet. — Turner. 

A new penonage has just been erected on the Sonth- 
Weat nde of the ohnroh. 

Then ara miied National schools, also a Bonda}' 

The chDrohyard contains the parish stocks, the remains 
of an old oroas, and monomaita to the manor; ot the 
Parson, PhiDipa, Denham, Qaidener, Cole, Hitchcock, 
Croxal, lUchards, Bowiell and &v(m families. 

Thcxe are no annoal charities. 

Langford Eeathfleld is a rough, open common, on high 
gionnd, from whence magnifioent views of the Tale of 
Taunton Deane, the Qnantook and Black Down Hills, and 
the distant heights ot £xmoor, ma; be obtained. 

The soil is mostly clay and sand, ths rabeoU sandstone, 
ftc, and prodncea chieBy wheat and barley ! but other 
m^ are also grown in eonsidetable variety. 

Idngtord Budville stands upon tha new red 
aeiiea of rocks. There are numerous quarries ot 
conglomerate stone i also pit* of good sand. 

E. A. Santord, lEtq., I* lord of the manor. 

The principal timber of this neighbourhood 
but moat kinds flourish well. 



A revel was lormer 
Peter's Day, at whio 
place, among othen 
was locally called; 

The ai«*t TVeiteni 
the foot of the parisl 

In ooz youth we 
ehataeter who waf ', 
'•Blind Sam." Alth 
carrier by trade, and 
dtmkeys which strayi 
eoontiy. He wouli 
what he eoniddere 
braying of that wi 
would call all those 
would quietly feel al 
lost one if there. 

Tha chief landown 
Bev. — Ooles. 

The principal seats 
Eaq., and Wellesfor^ 

Nearly the whole ■ 
eituated on hi^, hil^ 
lovely views both ol 
main road from W< 

Langford is in thi 
division and County < 

place is at Wivelisooi 
Wellington. Letten 
may be posted at 
railway<statiou is Wi 
line. Langford But 
deaoonry of Taunb 



area is l,8fi8 acres ; 
beech, CoUinson states the 
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patish pud «niall villnge, 
North-Esat of Taunton, 
Tone and Famt. It waa 
tonnerly called litaige oi Lne^, deiiTed 
piobablj ftom a corruptian of ths temuDs* 
tion ol Athelfxy. At the time of the Nor- 
man SoTTCy by William I. it wu thua dewribed:— 
" I1i« ohoioh itself holds Lenga. ... It i> worth 
foitj ahillinga." At thii lime it was in the poweamon 
of the Abbots of Athelney. It waa toimeily a par- 
Mi of the powoarioni of the Saxon prinoea. In the 
yaar B37 King Athelatan, tor the sake of hia loul and the 
■ool of hie grandfather Alfred, granted to Ood and (he 
ohnrch of St. Peter, of Athelney, all the land then called 
BelCDgen. Lyng ii boQuded by the Northern bank of tha 
riror Parret The ntnatiOD ii lav, bong anrrDimded by 
the moon, which contain no peat, heath or sedge like 
those on the North of Folden. 

The foUowing homleti or place* are in this pariah;— 
West Lyng, 1 mile Weat of the chmch ; Outwood, nearly 
2miliaWest; Boroaghbridge, about 2 milea Eastward. 
The name of this place is Tarioiuly tpelt. Probably it it 
Barrow bridge, from the hill ; or, poesiblj, Barrow, near 
the Jnnotion of the Tone and Parret. This haa all the 
appeuanoe of ha-ring been made. Hie atiS olay of 
which it ia composed i* not like anything in the neigh- 
bourhood, and relics hare often been found here. On the 
summit are the niiiu of an old chapel, which ruins ware 
much injarad when the place was garrisoned with 120 men 
by Qoring, and a moat determined defence was made. 

The ohoicb of Eaat Lyng is a small, ancient edifice, 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and cunaislB of nave, porch 
and chancel. It ia pdncipally bnilt of tios atone, in the 
Gothic style of arcbitectnre, and is considered to bave 
undergone many changes at various timet. The font is 
exceedingly rude, and looks very ancient. It has the 
appearance of being of Saxon oonstniction. The old oak 
banch-ondi are Tsiy quuntly carred with numeroos 
stzange &gam, and deserve partionlar notice. The polpit ' 
appears constructed of similar work, with a richly-carred 
oomice. The windows are of various dates and stylaa. 
Tlie chonoel has been lately fitted with new oak stalls. 



All the seats of the ohnrch are free, and moat of them 
have tha original bencbea. There is a small piscina and a 
large ancient sedilia, with bandsoma arched head. On 
the North side is appended the ataiicase to the ancient 
rood-toft. The chorch contains a monument of the 
Qstoombe family. It would appeax quite time that some 
reetoration should take place, judging by the fusty smell, 
as of decaying materials. There are no brasses or stained 
glass. The tower is considered very handsome. It has 
an open quatrefoil oreet, onuunented battlements and 
pinnacles, a clock and a peal of balls. A Que view of the 
flat country con be obtained from ila top. There is 
also a district church at Borougbbridge, erooted about 2S 
years ago. It is a plciu, neat building, erected before the 
revival of Oothic architecture, or at least before real 
Ctothic was understood and practised. It contains toll 
lancet windows, a bell-turret and a bell, and a small 
chancel, wilh triplet windows. Tha old chnrcb at 
Boronghbiidge is on the adjoining hiU. There is a small 
square battlemented tower, with four pinnacles. Tbe 
bill on which the church is built is considered by some 
to be a barrow, and probably i^vea name to the place. 
lu tbe top of Ljug Chnrcb two of the bells from old 
Borougbbridge Cbapal were deposited ; the other bell was 
sent to Uiddlezoy, and since sold. 

Tbe living is a vicarage, of tbe annual value of £121 
and 21 acres of glebe, in tba gift of G. £. U. King, Esq. 
TheBev. Henry Wood, H.A., of Oxford, is tbe present 

The tithes are owned by B. K. H. King, £aq. 

Tbe vicarage is at Boroogbbiidgo. 

There are National and Sunday schools. 

The churchyard contains monuments to the memory of 
Fhillipa, Butter, Coi, Dibble, Sullivan, Smith, Burt and 
Ehtoombe families. 

lu this parish are extensive moon, which are divided 
by ditches fringed with willows. The muddy slime of the 
livars tumisbea excellent manure. This parish is the ex- 
treme Eastern boundary of our " Talley of the Tone." 

The subsoil is oUnvium ; the soil ia rich, and produces 
chiefly gram. 

Cheese is made hers to a cansiderabla amount. 
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tt« MMimt rnliu, ftbont rixt^TMdt from tha piesent fum- 
hODM Northward, the woifanen duoovcred a vault eight 
feet aqnare and eereii high, cont&ming three haroan sknUa. 
Hie atone ol Uie aroh and tide waUs being taken away, 
the caritj was Med up, coireruig the ekoUa with earth. 
Fonraooni jaidB from thia funereal apot atood a chapel, 
the rnini ol which weM removed aboat the same period. 

The aonveutnaJ choroh waa partlr rebuilt in I32t, and 
an iDdnlgence of twenty days granted to the contribators 
thereto. Not a ventige now remaina of thia onoe famoua 
pQe, the field on which it atood being oonverted into 
tillBge. Tha whole iiland containa about one hundred 
acne, and fomu a compact fatm of about equal portiona 
of arable and paatoce. A farm-hoiue has been ereoted 
near ita Southern extremity. 

Spedmeni ot tbe encauatia tiles found on the site of thia 
vcnarabla and ancient abbey may be inspected at the 
Huaenm of the Somerset Archsologioal Sodetj, at 
l^nnton. 

There i« a fair held once in eaeh you in Lyng, tbe Brat 
Monday in August, alao one at Boroaghbridgs on the last 
Tueaday in March, andanothacthelavtTueadayin Aagott 



Lyng Conrt Home ia at Higher Lyng. 

The chief landowners are Sir Alfred Slade, Bart, 

Thomas MuUiug, Biohard Meade King, and — Perrott, 
Esqta. 

This parish is also noted for having in it three ohun^sB, 
although the population is under 400. One ia certaiikly a 
ruin. The Yeovil line of railway passes through the 
village. The Duraton station ia about one and a baU 
miles diatant. The canal from Creech to Chard also 
croues this pariah, but is not now used- 
East Lyng is in the hundred of Audert&eld ; in the 
magisterial division of Bridgwater and County Court 
district of Taanlon. Betums one guardian to the Bridg- 
water Union. In the highway district of Taunton. Hie 
polling-place is at Bridgwater. Nearest money-Order 
offlca at North Cniry. Letters arive from Taunton at 
10.20 a.m.; may be posted at Lyng until 3.30. Tbe 
nearest railway-station is Durstnn, on the Bristol and 
Exeter line. Lyng ia in the Archdeaconr; of Taunton. 
Diocese, Bath and Walla. Aaseaaed to poor-rate at £4,206. 
Its area ia 1,409 acres. Ihe population In 17S1 waa 340; 
in 1831 it was 38£ ; in 1861 it waa 390. 
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fTDEABD ST. LAWHENCB ia 
parish, and neat and large villafte, utuated 
eight milea North-West of Taunton, and 
five milea from Wivaliscombe. It was for- 
merly called Lidiaid, from the British ved> 
Bedianno, to grow wide, and derives its aeoond 
name from St. lAwrenoe, second Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and snccesaor of St. Augustine, A.D. 604. At the 
time of the Noiman Survey, by William I., it was tbna 
described in Domesday-book : — "William himaelf holda 
lidiard, Alric held it at the time of King Edward. . . 
It was and is worth seven pounda." 

Tha Mohons of Duiister were the early owners ot 
this manOT. It passed on to the Fianceia, ol Coombs 
Florey. The Whiteleya were afterwarfa the owners; 
thea tbe Duke ol Somaraet, afterwwda the Selleoke and 
Hancock familiaa. 



The village lies in a beautiful valley to the South of 
the Qoantocka. The scenery around ia very beautiful. 
Near ia CoombeWood, a lovely apot, formerly a favourite 
meet ol the hounds. Ths following hamkleta or places are 
alao in this puiah: — Westowe, to the North of the 
churoh ; Holford, two milea North-Eaat ; Coraley, one 
mils Eaat ; Nethereott, one and a half miles to the Eaat ; 
Pyleigb, formerly the property of the Flory family ; 
Chiplfligh, where was formerly a chapel; Deaae, 
three miles to the Soatb; Hookham, two and a half 
milea to tbe South ; West Leigh and Tarr. 

Lydsard St. Lawrence ia in a beautilnl positioo, oom- 
manding a fine view of ths dark Qoantoclc hills, and in 
pBftioularof the Will's Neck, the highest p>iat «t tbe 
range, l,270Ieetabovathelevel of the aea, and the great 
offshoot of Bxmoor. This village waa the turtliplaoe 
of Thomas Manton, a learned writer and Nonoon- 
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I ILTERTON is an nnanully lu^ pariih, in 
ft pI«iBBDt sitaation aboat seven and a hall 
milea North-West of Taunton, Biit«en 
milea South- Weat of Bridgwater, and three 
and a holt from Wallington Btation. It 
was formerly called Milvertnne, or Mil- 
vertone, and derives its name from Hill-tord-town, or 
Tone. At the time of the Nonnan Survey by William 
I. it was thus described ; — " The King holds the Manor of 
Milvertnne. Bishop Qiso held it in the time of King 

Edward There is a market, which pays tea 

sbillinga. The whole renders 25 pounds by tale . . . 
There i> a mill of seven nod eiipenue rent." Judging bj 
the amoont paid in compariaon with other places, Milver- 
ton must have been a place of considerable wealth and 
importance. For many years itheldagood portion, audi* 
now the residence of many highly-respectable ftoiilies. 
There are a few shops. It is well supplied with water. 
The neighbourhood is populous. It was formerly a fioyal 
Borough, and is yet known as her Majesty's Borough of 
Milverton. 

The following hamlets or places are in this parish: — 
Preston-hower, Eoondsmoor, Wiokmoor, Screedhaj, Bick- 
ley and Chipley, fie. 

Milverton is on Ute high road from Taunton to Wivslis- 

From tbe Chntchyard a fins view of Tauuton Deane 
may be obtained. 

A (amilynamedBnres, corrupted intoBowyer, formerly 
Lords of the Manor, gave the name to Preston-Bowyer, 
where was formnrly a ohnroh ; bat no trace remains of it 

There is some old oak tracery fixed in a malthouse by 
the road- side. 

There was a chorch at Milverton in the days of William 
the Conqueror. Stephen was the chaplain, and there was 
land attached to the said building. Milverton ohuich is a 
Terr fine old adiflce, and has somewhat tbe appearoDoe of 
what is called a quarter cathedral. It is dedicated to 
Saint Michael, and consists of nave, porch, Iforth and 
South aislea, chancel and transept, on «icb side. The 
pillars are octagonal, supporting pointed arches, all of Bath 



stone. The nave is chiefly in the Decorated style. In the 
West of the South usle there is a lobby, in which the 
Archdeacon's court was bald. The church is principally 
built of red conglomerate stone, in the Perpendicular style, 
and is considered tohave been much altered in or about 
the sixteenth century. The Northern arcade of MUverton 
^nrch is original, and deserves particular notice. It is in 
the Perpendicular style. The Southern side is a copy of 
theNorthem. The pnlpit is new, of atone, with the wetl- 
knowTi insoriptioD, " Blessed ore they ivho hear the word 
of Ood, and keep it." The curved atall-eads of the seats 
are very beautiful. The windows ore various in design, 
those on the South side being mostly ataiuod. The organ 
is in a handsome oak cue, and ia Exed in the 
Nortbem transept. Thiachuich wasreatored and enlarged 
in 1849-60, by which 162 sittings were obtsinea. The 
total number of sittings are TS3, of which 417 seats ore 
free. Some of the old bench- ends are peculiar, and contain 
{|aaiut carving. On one of them are the arms of Henry 
Tin. The font is targe and massive, lead lined. At Ihe 
West end of each aisle is a gallery for the school-childrea. 
The church contains monuments of the Broodmeod, Hard- 
ing, Handford, Spnrway, Davidson, Trevor, Rajidolph, 
Bowclille, Ciidland, Welsh, BJohards, Lambo, Seaman, 
Atwood, Lancaster, Periam, Qardiner, Clarke, Foulet, 
SpreatandSteward (amiliea. The ohoneel ia handsomely 
fitted up with carved oak stalls, the carving of which 
deserves attention. The chancel windows are of richly 
painted glass, containing full-length figures of the Apostles. 
The Hoors ore paved with handsome mosaic. The altar is 
richly deooraled. On the North aide are a beautiful 
tomb and brass to the memory of a late vicar, the 
liev, John T. Irevelyan. Hie gas-fittings are of 
brass, of elegant design. There is a wann-air 
apparatus. The vestry is on Uie North side, and 
is fitted up with handsome carved oak. There ore 
numerous tablets, stating that Bichard Westcombe, John 
Dibble, John Aiihcombe, Mary Lamlie and John Weekas 
made gifts to the poor. The tower, remarkably simple 
in appearance, has a dock and a beautiful peal of six bells. 
It is said that when Peter Richards was married ha WM 
BO popular a man that the ringers rang for a week at ■ 
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guinea & iaj. From tlis tower top s nuKnifioeut viaw 
■mil be obtained of the nunnmding aotrntrj, eepeeiall; of 
the Qaanloaks uid the outlfen of Eimoor. Previoui to 
thereetoiatioDof theohnrch there wu the gable for the 
amnant eancts bell over the auve of tlie chorch. ^thii bell 
wai tormeilf rung at the elevatiou of the Host in Boman 
Catholic timee. There wa« bIiki a utaircue on the South nde 
leading to the rood-loft. The tower vaa lormerlj oovered 
with iTf, and presented a pretty and picturesque appear - 

The pariah regiaCer dates from 1&38. 

The living ia a Ticarage, of the annual value ol £125 
grou oommntalion, with resideiioe ; in the gift of the 
Arobdea«ou of Taunton. IlieBOT. T.H. Sotheby, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Oxford, was the late Tioar. 

In 1839 Mn. Betty Morgan gave £1,500 to establish a 
Sunday evening serrioe. 

The vicarage is near the ohnrob. Adjoining are endowed 
«chooli tor boyi, girls and infants, with house. There are 
aleo Sunday eohools. 

The chuTohyanl contains the sonlptnred base of a cross, 
some fine oedars, the old parish stocks, and monumenta to 
the memory of menben of the following families : — Spnr- 
way, BowoliSe, Oibeon, Palfrey, Stchards, Broadmead, 
Tumbnll, Warren, Leekey, Trevor, Kidner, Boucher, 
Fowell, Hewings, Steevens, Hnnt, Bucknell, Uorlej, 
Slape, Qraoger, Hawkins, Tsmlett, Uolman, Tripe, and 
Chorley. 

The old rectory house, adjoining the church, is aaid to 
have been erected by Cardinal Wolsey ; but Mr. Parker 
thinks it must have been before he became Cardinal, as 
the arms bear no mihro. There is no cellar not solar, but 
there is a hall with a dais, and a bay window at the back 
to contain the stde-board. Behind the hall there is a 
pas&oge leadingtromlheservajils' to the other apartmente, 
the adoption of which would make the Brrangemeuts of 
the old hooseasuitableto our modomrequirementi. There 
is a stone staircase at the back leading to a long room ex- 
tending through the whole of the fiiit floor, which origi- 
nally was probably the sleeping apartments tor the family. 
The house is not the vicarage house of the parish, but the 
Archidiaconal reddence, the great tithee being the property 
of the Arohdeacon of Taanton, who is also the patron of 
the living. 

The charities are worth £300 a-year, beqoeathed by 
Hory Lamb and otheis tor the education of the poor; 
ABmnbe's charity, £36 per year, for aged poor ; Pawlett'a, 
of £29, among second poor, who have not reodved parish 
rehef ; and others of the value of about £15 per year. 
Painted boards giving an account of the various charities 
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^ziDgiore, J, Sparway, Esq. ; I^jujtuter Fort, th» 
nridence of C. BowoUSe, Esq.; Thoru'i Hoiue, W. Spur- 

The DOW Deron and Somerset Railway bota TumtoD to 
BanutaplepanaBtfaronglilililYertoii. The tailway-itAtiaii 
vrOl be at Foid-bridge, on the Eartarn ode at the town. 

It was the Urthplaoe of John de UBvertoa, a. turiona 
oppODODtof thsdoctrioaBofWicUiff, whodied in 1480,and 
of Dr. Thomu Tonng, born 1773i who first established 
the nndnlatory theory of light and penetzatad the i^ 
Murity of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. A bust to his 
memoiT has lately been erected at the Shire Hall, Taunton. 



There ia a Poet-otBce lalliigs tiank. ITdverton is in the 
hundred of HilTerton, and magisterial dlvimon of Wivelis- 
combe and Milverton. County Court district of Welling- 
tOD. Returns Uuee goardiuu to the Wellington Union. 
The poUing-plaoe is at WiTeliscombe. Latteic anive from 
Wellington at aeren a.m.; may be posted at MilTerton until 
S.2fi. PresBntnaaregt railway-station, Wellingtw, on the 
Bristol and Eieter line. A carrier leaves for Wellington 
daily. MUverton ii in the deanery and Arohdeaoomy of 
Taunton. Diooeae, Bith and Wells. Its area is 5fiOO 
aores. The popuUtion in 1821 was 1,930 ; in 1831 it waa 
223 ; in 1861, it was 1,896. 



fttfrtou Atoamti 



S a pleasant parish and village, situated two 
and a halt miles North-west of Taunton and 
six miles North-east of Wellingtou. It was 
formerly called Nurton or Norione (the place 
to the North of the Tone, or the North 
Town). It darives its second name from 
the ntzwarrmi family, nine of whom at various times 
held the manor. At the time of the Norman Survey 
I^ William I. it was thus deecribed : — " Alored holds 
of the Eari Nortone. Osmond held it in the time 
of King Edward. . . There are two mills of 

Ila. 3d. rent. Twenty-five acres of meadow, and 
for^ acres of wood. It was worth £8, now fifteen 
pounds." It was snbject to the customs of Taunton 
Deane. The fitzwarrens were men of note from the 
Conquest t« the Befonnation, when the manor passed 
into other hands. Another manor in Norton, known as 
Norton Teel, passed through the De Viel, Berd, Hawk- 
ford and Hawker families to that of the Welman. 

The following hamlets or places are in this parish : — 
Langfotd, a tithing three-quarters of a mile to the North. 
Tanbampton orFenhampton, a amall tithing half a mile to 
the Weet. This place ia said to have derived its name from 
Tramin-hacboiu', the harbour of a groat serpent — of 
which more hereafter. Fitzoyand Ford, 11 miles to the 
North. Norton was, in all probability, a Somano-Britiah 
•tatloo, and contained a potteiy of that period. On the 



cutting of the West Somerset lUilway, in 18A2, a large 
quantity of these pottery manufactvues were found. 

Ilie church is a handsoma edifice, and atands upon rising 
gronndto the North of the village. It is dedicated to 
All Saints, and consiati of nave, North aisls and ohancel. 
There is a chapel or transept attached on either side, in 
one of which is an organ, erected a few years ago. The 
church ia principally built of native hard coarse grey 
sandstone (anpposed to have been taken from Kucwla 
Hill ], in the Decorated Qothic atyle of architecture, and 
ia eonaidered to have been founded Cor considerably 
altered) in or about the fourteenth century. There 
appear ramaina of some Perpsndicnlar work, and the 
general appearance, confirmed by tradition, is tliat this 
church has been rebuilt on aeveral occaaiona. Tradition 
also imputes some of tlie alterationa to a noted man 
named Tennyaon. The font has the appearance of having 
been mutilated. Tradition again atepa ia, and aacribea 
ila defaced condition to the act of the Puritans, who are 
also held answerable for certain inj nry done near the 
tower arch. It is propoeed to erect a new t^nt. The 
pulpit is of atone, with marble piUara. It is new, and 
very handaome. In the North wall was formerly a door- 
way and ataiiH that led into the gallery over the old rood- 
lott. These were removed about a century ago. The chun^ 
waa restored or rebuilt in 1S41, principally by the exertions 
of the Kev. J. P. Hewett. The chancel was also rebuilt 
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in A.D. 1866, bj ths present rector. It oontaina > band- 
>ome stained glass window, erected to the memory of his 
ttther. There iialso a beautiful stained memorial window 
on tlie South side, to the memory of Elizabeth Charter, and 
another to a member of the Keay family. The church 
contuns an old monumsnt of the Prowse family. Also a 
handsome new tablet to the memory of the lato Sir John 
Slade, of Montys Court, in this parish. Ths old oak 
bcnch^ends are richly carved, and daserre especial notice. 
The chancel has a very beautiful appearance. Tbenewoak 
Btalis ars handsomely carred. There is bu aid piscina on 
the South side, and a new credence-table opposito. The 
altar, with marble cross, deserves attention. Opposite the 
South porch entrance was formerly a door, which was swd 
to have been used to take the bodies of those persons 
throufSi whohaddiedwithoutreceiYing the Holy Sacra- 
mentf and who were iaterred on the North side of the 
churchyard. Previous to the restoration of this church it 
centained largo squace-headod windows, of a debased 
period and style. These ware removed for others more 
appropriate. 

The tower is an old embattled building, decorated with 
numerous grotesque carviogB. It has a peal of five re- 
markably fine bells, similar in tone to the peal of St. 
Mary's, Taunton. 

The screens are very curions and richly-carved pieces of 
mediiBval work, and have been lately reatored. They con- 
tain the namea of the churchwardens at the time of theif 
erection, but no date. 

The North side of the churchyard was for some years 
nnosed. It was found oovered with the debris of an 
earlier church, many of the stones being of large size. 
At a conuderable depth below the surface a few bones 
have been found. At present there are about uzteen 
interments a-year. 

The living is rectorial, of the annual value of three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, with residence and eight acres of 
giebe land ; in tbe gift of Urs. Hewett, of Norton Court. 
The Bev. J. P. Hewett, M.A., is the present rector. 

The ractory is about half a mile to the Weet of the 
chnroh. 

Hie schools are supported by voluntary oontributions. 

On the South nde of the ehurch was formerly a space 
where the village sports tookplace, including wrestling, &c. 
The wake or revel was held an the first Sundjg after the 
third of Hay. Near the church was the ancient paystone, 
on which the poor received their weekly dole. 

The chunshyard contains monuments to the memory of 
members of the following families : — Tomer, Hewett, 
aiade. Charter, Qeeriii, North, &o. 
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bars been a pemuuieDt Britiih town ii this: Here u still 
in existence a portion of an ancient trackway, probablj 
paved in after times by the Somans, leading from the 
Britiah Tillage ByngNy Pwl, or the Tillage on tiie Water, 
DOW coirapted into Bathpool, roond the base of Creech- 
borough hill to the toTDpike-Toad near tlie old brickyard' 
fiom which it probably proceeded across the vale to the 
undoobtedly British loiiiflcatioD of Castle Xeroche. Now, 
fromoQitain indications on the ground, slight thoagh they 
cartainly an, itsaems likely that a bianchof this track- 
way crossed the river Thone at Obridge, or the old bridge, 
near the spot where the back stream from Ihe Fire-pool 
(at that time the main stream) is crossed by a wooden foot 
bridge at ibi oonflaence with the present navigable river. 
Now, a line drawn from this spot through PlaJoe-street, 
the name of which indicates that a road existed there in 
the time of the Bomans, would lead very nearly to the 
Eastern entranos of Norton camp, and probably did 
actually lead there. It must be remembered that neither 
the locks at the end of the Priory fields nor the mills at 
Bathpool existed at the time of which we are speaking, 
and that consequently the river at Obridge must have been 
much less deep and more easily forded than it is in these 

The encampment on the hill iraa in connectiaa with 
Cothelatone, Bovrbarrow, Broomfleld and Caatle Nei-oche. 

The Independents have a neat chapel, enlaced in 1862 ; 
aba a school. 

Norton lies on the new red sandstone fannaldon, the 
lower parts of the parish alluvial. The soil is rich sandy 
loam, sabaoil marl and gravel. It prodncea an excellent 
crop. Abont half a mile from the Church, on the Hele 
toad, are two immense pilji, said to have been sunk for the 
porpose of excavating marl for farm-dnufling. They are 
locally known by the extlaordiuarj numeH of Heaven and 
Hell. They are very picturesqne, being covered with 

The Manor House adjoins the church, and is a fine, 
anoisnt building. The hall is Urge, and d«wrvee notice, 
as well as the ancient grotesque stone lions at the entrance 
gates. There are escutcheons of the Prowse family, who 
formerly occupied it. It was at one time the seat of the 
Elarls Fitzwarren. Attached to Norton rectory is the 
Haoor of Wooney. The Rev. J. F. Hewelt is lord of 
this manor. 

Charles Welman, Esq., of Norton Manor, is lord of the 
naoar of Norton, which was divided into three tithings. 

There was formerly a considerable flax trade carried on 



here, until abont forty years ago, when a large Are 
occurred and consumed the buildings 

A capital agrioultuml association is established at Norton. 
The meatinge are held in the New Assembly-room, at the 
village ion, where concert! and other entertainmanta take 

The principal tnde of Norton ii its brewery. Large 
quantities of malt liquor are sent to distant places. There 
are also extensive starch mills, wherv a cousideiable trade 

It ia hoped that Norton will soon posaam a railway- 
station; for near the village isthe jonctiou of the West 
Somerset line from the Bristol and Exeter. The Devon and 
Someiset line will also brauch ofF close by. 

Ilio hill behind the church oommanda a fine view. 

The river Tone paaaeB to the Sooth of the village ; also 
the Qraod Western Canal, which is now being destroyed. 

The chief landowners are C. N. Welmao, Esq., TjH y 
SUde, W. H. Hewett, Esq., and Mrs. Hewett. 

The principal seats are Montys Court, erected in 1840 by 
General Sir John Slade, Bart.; Norton If anor, the beautiful 
propertr of C.N. Welman, Esq. ; Co urtlands, the residence 
of H. Gover, Esq., LL.D. ; and Norton Court, Mra. Hewett. 

The parish is noted for its antiquity. The well-known 
old saying ia probably true, and refers to this place ; — 
"WhenTanntonwMa (imydown, 
Norton was a market town." 
If BO, times have greatly altsred. 

Norton is on the main road &om Taunton to Milvert«a 
and Wiveliscombi:, and ia aituated in a rich and prosperous 
neighbourhood. 

A capital mill stream from Milverton washes the 
village. 

There was formerly a charity of five shillings per year 
each to eight of the oldest men in the parish, to buy toola ; 
but it has been lost for many years. , 

Norton is in the hundred of Taunton Deone ; in the 
magisterial divison and County Court district of Taunton ; 
rotunis one guardian to the Taunton Union. The highway 
district and polling-place is abo at Taunton ; nearest 
money-order office— Taunton or Bishop's Lydeard ; lettere 
arrive from Taunton at eight a.m., may be posted at 
Norton until S.SO. Nearest railway-station, Taunton or 
Lydeard. Norton is in the Daanery and Archdeaconry of 
Tauntou ; Diocese, Bath and Wells. The rateable value in 
1887 was £4,692 J the county rate £4,704. Its area is 
1,300 acres, but retntnad in 1840 as 1,263. The papulation 
in mi was 47S 1 in 1836 itwas 519 ; in 1860 it was 63S. 
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3 3 K very eitsnaiTfl psriab and large village, 
■itiuted MVBn milea North-Eist ol Taunton, 
■od twelve 3outh-£alt of Bridgwater. It 
was tonaatij oalled OLori or Nort Cnri, 
and waa ao named to dirtipgniah it froni 
Cnny BiveL 

At the tint* ot the Nimnan Survey hj WiUiam I. it waa 
thiu ds»:n'bed:---"'nia King holda Nort Curi, Earl 
Herald held it in the time of King Edward. .... 
To this Manor betonga 8ve baigeBses in Iiaogport, 
rendering 38 pence and eighteen Barranta, and 4 iwine- 
herda and two cottages. The whole renders twenty-foar 
pounds ol white money, l^ere is a fishery, bat it does 
not belong to the lann ; and seven acres of vineyard." 
The light of flshary is still reserved to a few persons. 
North Curry is now very reapeotablf inhSibitod, having 
man; weiUthy residents. At one time it was a place of 
soma in^HUtuice, and waa known to the Bomana. The 
pariah it divided into these fonr hamlets or places : — 
Cdiry, Idlleadon, Wrantage and Knapp, formerly alao 
Hillend and Moordon. Newport is a tiUiing of Wrontage, 
and formerly posBegsed the priTilege ot a ooiporate town. 
It ia still called the borough of Jfnoport. It fonnerly had 
a chapel attached to it. There Beams little doubt that 
the whole of the moor country was formerly covered by 
the sea. The names Oreeeh, a greek, and Niioport (at soma 
diatance from the river), abn JViw Sariaur, between 
Cmech and Cnriy, wonld Beem relics of Uub fact- 
North Curry chnroh is a fine, large, aiuuent cruciform 
edifloe, atanding upon high ground, overlookiag the moors. 
It is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and has been 
oonddsred by aonte as a *ort of quartar cathedral. It 
GODHats of nave. North and Soath aisles, and chanoaL There 
are transepts attached on each side of the ehauoel. A 
choroh appear* to have stood en the aide before the 
Norman oonqoeBt. It was held by Bishop Harries. Ilia 
present chnroh is principally built of bine lias stone, 
with Ham-Hone dmnngi, in the FerpeodicDlar style, and 
ia considered to have heeti much altered in or about the 
sixteenth oantniT. Hw Sonth porah is handsome, with a 



groined stone ceiling, riehlj'-mouldsd arches, beautifully 
oaoopied, with the old aan-dial above them. The 
aacient iroawork of the South door is very good, and 
is well worth attention. The West end of the church 
presents an eioellent appeaniute. The buttreesea on the 
South side are very plctnresqae, heavy and peculiar in 
their design, and deserve partimlar notJoe. The pulpit 
is modem. It waa fixed in 1836. The pillaia and arches 
are also peculiar, having no capitals. On the North side 
of the church is a fine old doorway of the Norman period- 
Hie windows are large and hondsoms, moiitly of the late 
FerpendicDlir period ; but on the South ot the tower they 
are verrdiSatent, with a singular little butbees under them. 
This church is crowned with a riohly-pieroed qnatrefoil 
parapet of Ham-hill atone, some parts with heavy battle- 
menta. All the aealB are free except those apportioned to 
eatatea. llis ehureb undenvHut cooridBmble alteration 
and was re-seated in 1835. The water from the roofs is 
dischaiyed by massive guigoyhu. There are monuments 
of the Gould, Mead, Coker, Hooper, Butt, Plowman, and 
Long families ; also a parchment to the Long family. On 
the North and South sides of the chancel are two full- 
length stone figures, brought from the North aisle. There 
i* also one brass, but little or no stained glass worthy of 
note. In the veatry is a large tablet Sied, giving an 
account of the ceremonies to be observed at King John's 
feast. 

Tbs tower is octogooal in shape, built at the inter- 
•ectioa of the cross on handsome arches. It has a clock 
and a peal of six bells. There <rere formerly some low 
stairs on the exterior of the South side. Prom this tower 
a flue view may be obtained of the Burroundiog couotry. 
There is a good organ. The parish register datea from 
1539. 

'Die living is a discharge vicarage, of the annual value 
of £370, with residence, in the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells, and waa until lately in their entire 
juriadictlon. It was formerly held with the livings of 
Stoke St. Ongory and West Hatch, but u now separate. 
The rectorial tithes amooiLt to £660, and are leased bv the 
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North Cony ii in tiie hundred of North Cany, And 
nuguterial diriiinn and Oonnty Conrt district of Taonton. 
Betonu two gaudiam to the Taunton TJuion. It ii in 
the highway district of Taunton, and the poIUoK-plMe is 
alao there. There are a Poit-office Savings' BuiIe and 
money-Older office at North Cony. Letten airive Irom 
Taimton at 7.45 a-m., and may be posted at North Cany 
until dxpjn. 'Die neoiotrt nOway-stations areDurston, 



on the Biiatol and Exeter railway, or Athelney, on the 
Yeovil line. A carrier leaves tor Taunton and retanu the 
same day. North Cnrry is in the Deanery and Aieh- 
deocoory of Tannton. Diocese, Bath and Welis. In 1S67 
it was rated at £12,538. The oounty rate was £12,470. 
Its area is G^7 acres, viz., Curry tithing, 1,913 ; Knapp, 
1,311; LiUesdon, 1,133; Wrantage, 1,2C0. The popola- 
tion in 1821 was 1,64S ; in 1831 U was 1,833 ; in 1861, 1,839. 
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I *^ 8JjiB S 3 a scattered parish and imaU village, ntoated 
3^^HC seven milee West ol Tannton, one and a half 

f<£^^9 miles North- West of WeUiagton, and was 
•■^^ftfr (ormarlj called Niohehede, or Ninehead 
■^^ Flory. At the Norman Survey this niaoor 
C was included in tho account of those places 

which owed service to the Bishop of Winchester. It 
was afterwards part of the estate of the De Floii 
family, then of the Qe Wyke. It was subject to the 
cnstoms of Taonton Deane. Nynehead has been tot 
many generatioiia the re^ence of the Sanford family. 

The following hamlets or places ore in this parish : — 
East Ninehead, or Ninehead Monks, or Monkton, one 
mile to the East, and which formeriy belonged to the 
monks of Tannton Priory, sod Upoott, half a mile to the 
North. 

The ehoich is a small and very interesting edifloa, dedi' 
cated to All Saints. It oonsists of nave. Sooth aisle, 
ehtqiel at the East end, and ehanoeL There is a transept 
abutting on the nave and a Sooth porch. Hie church is 
in variooB styles of Oothio arohiteotoie, and is oonaidered 
to have been built (or ooDsideisbl; altered) in or about 
the reign of Henry IV. The North aisle lormecly beloikged 
to the Acland family. Hio monoments in this church 
are very handsome, and deserve particolar notice. There 
is K considerable portion of the old rood-screen remaining. 
The windows are mostly of the Perpendioulai period, 
some beantifully glazed with stained glan. Thera is an 
•arlf Engliih [osdna of good design in the ebaneel. This 
choich was lately partially restored, and some new seat* 



were added. Many of (he seats are tree. A very ourions 
indued stone, with three crosses of very ontuent character, 
may ha seen at the entrance into the chanoel, and soma 
sculpture of Early-Eoglish date was found in taking 
down the W««t wall of the South aisle, which proved that 
this aisle was on addition to the church. There is a neat 
organ under the tower. The ohuroh contains several 
handsome monuments of the Sanford, Clarke, Wick, 
Tenner, and Wyatt families. At the South-Eost comer 
ot the South aisle is a monument with effigies of a man 
and woman kneeling, wiUi open books. It was erected to 
the memory of the Clarke family. This church also con- 
tains eome veryfine examples of Luca detia Bobbia ware, 
the Virgin and Child, and a very fine work in marble, by 
that rare marter. Mine da Fieaote, representing the Holy 
Trinity ; also a incture of our Saviour— aU pmoited by 
the Bev. J. Sanford. The tower is heavy, and embattled, 
and has the appearance of the MUverton style. It has a 
peal of flvB bells. It is of vary eejly Perpendionlac woA. 
The tower arch is yet incomplete. The stairoaae to the 
tower has an unusual appearance, being stopped at the 
ringers' floor by a sloping roof. 

A (sw ystus ago a carved atone head was toond while 
the restoration of Nynehead choroh was in progreas. This 
would Ind to the conolunon that the present ohnroh was 
ereotad from the remains of a former one. 

The living is a vicarage, of the annoal value of 2200, 
with rendeooe, in ths gift of the Lord Chanoallor. The 
Bev. W. H. WaJnmd, B.A., ot Trinity Collage, DubUn, 
is the present vicoT. 
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SHALL pariah, situated flT« and a bolt miles 
West ol Tanoton, four and a bait milee 
Nottli-west of WeHiDgtoo. It was fonneilr 
Ao, Acha— Ache, ot Oke, and derives its 
name bom the cole tree, probably onee reiy 
abondiuit in this nei^bourbcKid. lliere 
aie four places in this ooimtf wbioh take their ample 
titles from the munea of trees—nomelf, Ash. Ehn, Halse 
and Oak. At the time of the Nonnan Surrey by 
William I. 0«ke is thns desoribed ;— "Goiaftid holds 
of Boger, Ache. Domno held it in tha time of Eiog 
Edward Here is a mill ot lonr shil- 
lings rent, and ssTentecai acres of posture and Um aoiss 
of wood. In IGlTerton a boose pays slersn pence. 
The whole il worth four pounds. Whan he rBCeived it 
it WM worth flft; ahiUinga," It waa one ot those placet 
bdonging to the Manor of Taonton, nnder the Bishop of 
^nnobaater. 

Oak lies in a flat, well-wooded conntry, traversed with 
deep roads, formerly very miry and almost impassable after 
wet weather. 

TbeHalets, of Enmore, formerly held themanor. It then 
passed to the TriTsta and the Coken. Oak waa at onetime 
held of the MonOT of Compton Dundou. 
There ore no hamlets attached to this village, 
Hie ohnrch js a small, plain edifice, dedicated to Saint 
Bartholomew, and consists of nave, Sonth aisle and 
dkancel. It is principally built of red and grey 
■aadstone, in tha Qothio style. It stands in a field, in 
^iparenUy an almost deserted spot. The bnilding is 
rongh-cast, and oovered with whitewash, altogether re- 
minding OS of the n^Isot of the ISth century, there bdng 
hardly a traoa ot a path from the road to it. With the 
exception of some pierced Ham atone>woA, containing 
tone onrions carving (which deaervae particular notice), 
Ibe ehmnh is almost destitute of ormanents, and requires 
leatoratioD aa much as any church we know. The pnlpit 
is wnundarably oarved. It is ot inferior design, probably 
dI domestie worfc. Tha large Feipendionlar windows are 
eonaidared foreign to the chorch, and have every appear- 
ance olhaving been brought from soma otharplaoe, M maoh 



are they out of proportion. They seem fixed inside oat. 
The other windows are of several dates and periods- 
Some ot them iontoin small portions of stained glaaa 
figures. The font ia large, iLnd apparently vary old. Thia 
ohnroh was newly seated abont thirty years ago with high 
ploindeol boiea. Someoldcaryedworkwaslheareniovod. 
Most of the seats are now free. It contains monuments 
of members of the PaJfrey, Galhampton, Prowde and 
Haymood families- In the poroh may be seen the old bier, 
now unused. This choroh is difficult to deaoribe, in oonse- 
qaenoe of the Dumeroas olterationB that have taken place at 
voiiouB times- The tower is on the South aide. It is a plain, 
nnoasuming building, square and battlemented. It has a 
peal of three bells. There were formerly tour. It is s^d 
that one was sent ofll to be recast, and has never been re- 
tnmed. There is a small organ in the Western gallery. 
The living is rectorial, of the annual value of £290, with 
reeidoDGe audforty seres of land, in the^t ot and held 
by the Bev. J. B. Bishop, M.A., ot Jeens College, Oxford. 

Tbe rectory is about threa-qoarters of a mile to the 
Ilast- 

Neftr tbe church are schools, which were built about at 
years ago and are supported by subscription- There wai 
formerly a small free school, endowsd with about thirty 
shillings par year. 

The ohuRjhyard, which is ovnrgrown with weeda, con- 
tains the foundation and base ot a cross, and monuments 
to the memory of numerous members ol a Bond tomily, 
also Cottle, Cozens, Marke ; and there are several more 
onrions old stones, nearly obliterated. 

The cbaritiee are worth £40 per year. Then ws« 
another chari^ of 40g., whereby aiz poor children wen 
edooated at a trifling charge. 

Oak lies on the new red sandstone tonnation. Hie sinl 
is loamy, and produoes large crops. 

There are quarries ot grey sandstone at lUngs. They oto 

Phillip Broadmead, Saq., is lord ot the manor- 
Arevalia held on the Monday afterthelat of September. 
Tbe new railway from Taunton to Barnstaple will run 
through this neighbourhood. 
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The cbiet landownen tre P. Broadmend, Esq., the 
eiecntors of the late Hr. JohaMarke, and ISx. Bowe. 

The parieh is mostif tenanted b; a few farmhouaee and 
labourers' cottages. 

Heathfleld Lodge, occupied bj — £[ton, Esq., i> in tbu 

Oak ia in the Hundred of Tanntoa Deane ; magisterial 
diiision of Taunloa ; in the Comity Court district of 



Wellington, and letun 
Union. It U in the Ug: 
polling-place ie at Tana 
Hilverton ; neanwt rail 
ton. Oak is in the deal 
DioceM, Bath and Well 
Ution in 1831 waa ISS 
•wu 166. 
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S a amall parish, litaatad two miles 6out^ 
of Taonton and ten miles North of Chard. 
It woa foimerly called Orchaxd, and detirea 
both ila oamea from families having pro- 
pert; in Ok manot or pariah. Ita second 
name, Port^man, was added iu or about the 
reign of Edward IV., to distinguish it from Onihard 
Wyndham. The Portmans have been a family of o>:si> 
siderable note for many ages. The family bore the 
Fleur-de-lis (the same arms as at present) as early 
as the twelfth century. The Berkeley family took 
their name from the Castle of Berkeley, in Olouces- 
terehire, prorious to the Conquest. ColUnson's His- 
tory of Somerset contains a full aocount of both 
families. The Berkeleys trace tbeir descent frotn the 
blood royal of Denmark, the dukes of Normsady, from 
the ancient Saxons, and from the Idngs of England. 
The hamlet of Heale is to the Sooth of the church. 
Orofaard Fortman is on the tompike-road from Taunton 
to Chard. 

Tlie church is an andeut edifice, dedicated to St Michael, 
and consists of uaTe, pordi, and chancel. It is prindpally 
built of stone, in the Perpendicnlar style of architectoie, 
and is considered to have been built (or oonsiderably 
altered) in or about the fifteenth centniy. The font is 
Tery plwn and heavy ; it appears very anolmt, and 
deeervee partdciilar notioe. The pulpit is placed in the 
chancel, which is newly seated. Hie windows are mostly 
of the Perpendicular date ; but aome are later. The 
Eastern is of painted glaaa, and represents soenes in the 



life of our Saviour. Tl 
ago. It contama no no 
carved oak eagle lac 
the memory of Humpl 
tJiis district in the 17th ( 
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embattled. It bos a pi 
meily a Soutb aisle to 
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? THS TONE. — TOWKB Ain> PABI8HE8. 



Orchard Woodi luiTe long tMon a fnTouiite reBOtt with 
Tumtoniaiu, to whom tliej bsve afforded many a quiet 
and nfraahing walk. 

It Uun art VDni,ajid hud bent 

With Bomnn tiat thou wonld'iit forget ; 

If thouwQuld'st raadaleHAonthiU wiUkeep 

Thr Iwait from fainting and th7 aaal from Aloep > 

Oo to tlig woods Had bilJB! Noteus 

Dim the n>c«t look Uut Nature weua. 
His only landowner ia Lord Poitman. The principal 
Teddencea ore Orchard House, occupied by E. C Coles, 
Esq., and Orchard Portnuui Farm, Ilr. A. Bond. 

This parish is noted for many years aa being the 
inipeetion-KroQnd of the Tariom reviews of the Wert 
Somcnet Yeomanry CaTalry in the laxgo meadow of forty 
acres, known as Orchard Great Field. At the Eastern 
comer, and near the ohoich, formerly stood old Ojrchai;d 
Foitman Hoase, foi ages a residence of the Portman 
family, but lately of the tenants of the Orchard Form. 



Same twenty>flYe years ago a fever occurred here and 
carried off sereiol of the oocnpants, iriien orders were 
given to demolish it. 

In the Pigott collection of drawings of Somersetshire 
baildings (taken from 1830 to 1S40) nuy be seen a view of 
the old house. It faced the Sonth, and had two doorways, 
was throe stories in hdght, and hod eight lizga and six 
smaller stone-mnllioned windows. The buildings reached 
down la the church. The drawings referred to are in the 
Museum of the Someraetahiro Archieological Society. 

Ocohard Fortmau is in the Hundred of Taonton Deane 
and in themagisteriiil division and Caonty Court district of 
Taunton. Eetuiua one guardian to (he Taunton Union, 
The highway district, the polling-place and the nearest 
money-order ofSce ore at Taunton. In the deanery and 
archdeaconry of Taunton. IKooese, Bath and Wslla. 
Its area is uz hundred and thirty-four acres. The popula- 
tion in 1821 was 100 i in 1831 it was 112. 



fitmraster. 



[ ITMINSTEB is a imy large parish and 
pretty village, situated four and a half 
miles South-West of Taunton. It was 
formerly called Pipeminster, or Pippea- 
menster, the derivation of which is un- 
>' known. At the time of the Norman Survey 

by William I. it was thus described :— " The same Bishop 
holds Pipeminater; Stigand held it, &c., j:c. It wu 
worth £13, now £16." Previous to the Conquest this 
manor woe given 1^ King Hardicanute to Uie Church of 
Winchester, in whose hands it appears to have remained 
ever unce, aicept a short period during which it was 
tequestcsted, when it was in the possession of the Hill 
family. Tie foUovring hamlets are in this parish: — 
BlagdOD, Blaekdown or Bledone (valued at £1S in the 
Domesdajreoord. proportionately a very lai^ sum), where 
the Friois of Tannton fonneriy bod a seat, which still 
bears the name of Prion' ^ric, and U noted for its fine 
oaks. Henry VIIL gave the manor to the Colle* family. 
Feltham and Howldgh, each about one and a half miles 



from the church ; also Duddlestone, Fulford, Leige Foon- 
diaford, and Trcndle. At the two latter placea were for- 
merly chapels. Poundisford was ono of the 6ve divisions 
of the Hundred of Taunton Deane. Several families of 
distinction have had their residence in this pariah, as the 
Hawkera, Welmaus, and the Mallacks. 

The church, when restored, will make a noble, lofty 
edifice. It ia dedicated to Saints Andrew and Uoiy, and 
is not a very old building, oa it was erocted on the ruins 
of a former church — some say Saxon. It coTLsists of nave, 
North and South aisles, porch and choiLcel. There ore 
transepta attached on either aide. The church is prin- 
cipally boilt of stone snd i > now undergoing teatolatjon. 
Considerable alterations and improvementi are being 
effected. The aisles are called the Fonndisford aisles, one 
of which woe the burial-place of the Hill family. The 
dionoel belongs to the Baiton Qtange property. Tha 
font is large and handsome, with carved panels. This 
church is richly adorned with fine old monnments, wbidi 
deeerve poiticular notioa. The pulpit has the following 
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The oolj Uad^Tia- if Lt^ 
reaideiices «» Orttirfi HtD-ii- t.r--r7-s. -■- i. - 
Esq., and Orcliird Pxmm. Turn, lb -i. i "=— 

This parish is ii:^i« in: intiT t--i;~ »- -- 
iBBpectioE-gmiitd of liif ttnfnB j^t^"- ~ — 
Somerset TeonuikrT CtTtiry ii ■iik -^^^^ =»- - "^ 
ncre*. known u ChriL-t :-7>4i; T.-— i" "-^ 
coToer, and near IIk cLnrA- i «ii^7 i; ■•- — 
Portman Hoiiw:, fa- 1.21* l ?\rii^ -: .:» : ^-r 
family, but Ulely :i ilie leuwr.i x s= _-7_;-=. 
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KtamnitM U in tlie Hnndred of Taunton Daane, and in 
a magiitedal dinmon tad Caunty Ooouty diatrict of 
iimton. Betunu two gnudUiu to the Taunton nnion. 
tie highway disbricf, the poUing-plaoe, and tha neareat 
□ney-otder ofBoeareat Taunton. Letters aitive from 
annton at 9.50 a.n. ; may ^ posted at Blagdon ontil 
56 p.m. Hie nearest raitwaj-statioD is Taonton, on 
le Bristol and Ezetor Bailwaj. In tha dc&nary and 



^alrMngton. 



4DDINQT0N, or Bedington, ii a parish 

and village BitoAted IS tuQea North- Wnt 

of Taonton, 10 miles Waot of Wellington 

itation, and Sre miles from WiTelisoombe. 

It was formerly called Beddington, or 

BadingetouB. At the time of the Ifor- 

an Smrey William I. gave this mayor to lus friend 

id favourito, Boger Amndel. Domeeday-Book thus 

leaka of it:— "Bobert holds of Roger Badinge- 

me. Two thanes held it in the time of King Edward. 

here ii a mill at the mill hall and three acces of meadow 

id liz acres of wood, ftc. It was and is worth thirty 

lillings." Baddhigton lies in the South- West angle of 

le County of Somerset. Ilie sitiution it beautiful, the 

irfaee of the oountiy being spread into lofty swelling 

ills, with deep Tales between Ihem. 

?d11 sveD the woods ; thdr enrj mnslii nk«. 
Uix'd In wild oouMtt with the wbling bnwks 
Inoeased, the distant Ueatings of the hflla. 
And hollow lows mponsiTs bom the vales, 
Wheooe, bleadhig all, the sweetoi'd 1^71 sprinRi. 
he lands are mostly pasture. In tha bonks, hills and 
'oods are great Tarietiee (d polypodies and fine mosses, 
ixtj years ago there were no wheel oarriagefl in use, hot 
U hanling was done with panniers. For some time after 
le Conquest it had owners of the name of Baddington, 
od it appears that they had a ca[alal mansion here. It 
Rerwards passed to the Hill family. 
The church is an old edifice, dedicated to St. Hiohaal, 
■tdconiistBof nave, North uid Sonth aisles and transept. 



archdeaoonry of Tannton. Distese, Bath and Wells. - 
The aonual amount of poor relief previous to the Poor- 
Law Aot was £1,129 ; in 1839 it was £900, The rateable 
value in 1S67 was £10,749; the county rate £10,116. Ita 
area is 6,190 acres. The parish is said to meaanra saves 
miles in length. The population in 1701 was 1,036 ; in 
1821, 1,416; in 1838, 1,426; in 1881, 1,672. 



There is a porch. Tha ohureh is principally built of stone, 
in the Early English style. It stands well upon an 
eminence, with a deep and narrow valley to the SoQth. 
This church was restored in 1S45 and 1862. 

^e tower is a plain ediSce, with battlements, and 
small square windows It has a dock and a peal ot four 
bells. 

The living is rectorial, of the annual value of £ISO for 
glriw and tithes, wilh rasldenoo and 62} acres of land ; in 
the gift of J. Hayne, Esq. The Bev. John Hayne, B.A., 
t^ Trinity College, Cambridge, is the present rector. He 
is also reator of Stawley, where he resides. 

There are Sunday schools. 

The soil is white shillet, subsoil ro3k. 

The Bristol and Exeter Bailway runs through the 

The chief landowneis are Ueesrs. Saodford, Davis, 
Yeandle, I^ngtord, and Colonel Davis. 

Baddington is in the Hundred of Williton and I^se- 
manon, in the magistorial divisiim of Milverton, count? 
court district of Wellington. Betnms one guardian to the 
Wellington Union. It is in the highway district of 
Wellington, ^e polling-place is atWiveliscombe. Nearest 
money-order office is at Wivelisoombe. Nearest railway 
station Wellington, on ths Bristol and Exeter line. Bad- 
dington is in the daaneiy of Dnnster, In the arohdeaoonry 
of Taunton ; diooera, Bath and Wells. Its area is 1,605 
acres. Tbepopolatioiiin 1S31 waslOI; in lS57it wasl20; 
andinlBSlitwasm. 
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S s very small parteli, situated 7| miles West 
o£ Taunton, IJ mUts North-West of Wal- 
t is seated oa tha river Tone, and 
was formerly called Sowington, or BmttoD, 
and probably derives it name from Bunning 
Tone, tha river Tone here bong rapid. It tot 
neorly much more so. At the time of the Nonnan 
rvey by William I. it was thus described ;— " Dodeman 
Ids of William Btmetene. Two thanes held it at the 
ae of King Edward. There ia a mill of five shillingg 
it It was formerly worth twenty shillings, now 
irty shillings." The manor passed into the families of 
'denham, Anmdel, Speke, Were, &o. 
rhe ohorch is a very small, old edifice, dedicated to St. 
iter, and consists of nave, porch and chancel. Itispiinci- 
lly built ot native red sand- atone, in the Perpendicular 
^le of Oothic architecture. It ia considered to have been 
tonnvely altered in or about the 16th century, and 
altogeUier a curious little building. It has a handsome 
1 font. The ohancal arch was new about 30 years ago. 
□fortunately the alterations took place before the re- 
val of Gothic architecture. The pulpit is of very poor 
dgD. He most curious thing in this chnrch is the 
acket tor the hoDT-glase, which was formerly used to 
event the preacher tiring his congregation by too long a 
rmou. The remains of the rood-loft, steps and door 
ay yet be seen. The seats are free and appropriated. 
la East window was pnt in and the chanoel re-fitted 

about the year 1S40, by the present rector. The church 

contains no monuments or stained glass. 
The tower is small, lew, square and hattlsmented, and 

has only two bells. 
Tha parish roister dates from 1586. 
The living ia rectorial, ot the annnal value of £150, 



from 16 acres ot glebe a 
gift of and held by the 
John's College, Cambrii 
belonged te the Priery el 

The rectory ia ndjoinii 
school is held. 

The churchyard conttu 
tha Bindon and Stiattock 

The charities are worti 

Hie soil is loam sand, t 

There are quarries of 
formerly a kiln tor bumi 



BuiLnington ia a well-' 
billH and vales, which 
around is very delightf 
especially towurda the 3< 

The river Tone div 
Wellington. 

The poor were tormerl 

The chief landovfnera i 
Esq., Miss Bindon, Hes 
Id the 

Betnnia one gua 
The polling-place was a 
order office at Wellingt 
letter-box, near the re 
station, Wellington, on t 
in the deaneiy and an 
BaUi and Wells. Us ai 
iiilS21was90;ittlS6Ii 
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mSHTON ii a pioduetiTa poruh and imall 
Tillage, sitiuted two milea Eutof TsiiDtoTi, 
on the North Cutry road. It w«a tonnorly 
colled KatOD or BysBhaton, and probably 
derivea its name from its loir utnatiiRi. It 
was lonietimes called the Boah-toirn, or 
Btuh-Tone, poaaiblf bom the nuhy or sedgy banks. It 
wa> part of the manor of Tannton Deane, and thentore 
no paitioQlar nolioa is taken of it in Domesday-Book. 
b former ages the sea washed nearly op to it, and 
probably the Tone here mixed with the salt watac. 
Henlade is a pretty hamlet one mile to the SonUt-East. 
The chnnth at Bniihton ia an ancjent, vmerable and 
lof^ edifloe, dedicated to St. Oeotge. It was formsrlf 
depoiident on the dmroh of Bt. Mary's, Taunton. It 
eonaitts of nave, south aisle, porch and ohanoel. It is 
prindpaHy built of native stona, in the Decorated and 
PerpsDdioalar periods of Gothic arohitectnre. The South 
aisle was formerly considered the property of the 
Anderton family. At the sonthem entrance o( the ehoroh 
are the remains of some anment stoaa-wwk, having the 
appearanoe of being Norman. ^« font ia Teiy eld, and 
lined with lead. It is supported by five Qothio pillars, 
and daserrea particular notice. In the Sonth wall ia an 
old doaet, locally called " the Armonry," (aid to have 
cratained aima and armonr, fto., in old times. In the 
North waU ia yet to be seen the andeat ■tainsae to the 
tood-Ioft, which formerly divided the dianoel from the 
nave. The windows are good, and mostly of the Parpen- 
dioalar date. Hie one at the But end of the sonth aiile 
ia ooiiona, and haa a good hood mould with pillar and 
oinsdlai traoeiy, very ouaaoaL Probably it was of the 
Bady-En^ish period. This cQinrah was restored AJ). 1866 
bf labscription. HoBttdtheseaf8arefree,bDtaomeare^i- 
propriated. There is a huidsome hagioaoope, which was 
and in Itoman Oatholio days to anable the oongregatiou 
to MM) the elevaHon of the Hoat. The greatest onrioaitf 
* in this choroh ia nndonbtedly what appears to be the re- 
nains of the Oontnsional. Tliereiaagood ndilia. There 






' repr e e o nting " The 
he Magi." 'Rke jnotiue is s«ud to have 



The Bast window ia handsomely glazed in painted glaii ; 
■nbjeot, "The Crasifiiion." Hie church content 
monnmenls of the Qordon, Strong, Winalow, Anderdon, 
Arundel, Board and Ball familiea. THe asata are new, 
of atsined deal, lately brought from her Hajeaty's Savoy 
chapel. Tliii chnroh formerly contained what is vnlgarlf 
called " uL ezcommoiucation-door.'* It was the custom 
for the eulprit to enter by the South door, undergo 
certain paina and penalties, and be turned out of the 
North door oppoaito. Orer the sonthem entrance are 
some finely-carved royal aims, painted and illumi- 

The tpwer is bandaome, and well decciatad around wiOi 
pinnacles; but the top appears onflnished, and many 
consider that the original intontion was to place a spire on 
it. It ia built of blue lias stone. It has a clock and a 
peat of three bells. The gni^oylea on the South aitls 
and tower are richly carved. The old ann-dial yet remains. 
The church contains two hundred and toor sittiogB, chiefly 
tree, but some few are appropriate. In the South-West 
comer of the South aisle is a small carved stone figure of 
a bishop, in a niche. 

The living wa< a perpetual onraey (lately made a 
vicarage), of the annual value of £74, in the gift of the 
trustees of the lato Bev. — Peake, and is served by the 
Bev. J. W. Ward, of St. John's College, Cambridge. It 
ia endowed with £400 loyal bounty, and £260 private 
benefaction. It was formerly a ehapel of ease of St. 
Mary's, Taunton ; and the gift of the impropriated 
tithee formerly belonged to the Priory of Tauntoa. 

Adjoining the chnreh are capital schoola, erected in ISSl 
by subscription and a Government grant, at a coat of 
4600. A classroom has been added since, also by aub- 
Ecription. 

The cbnrcbylrd contain* the remains of a fine old cross, 
which had been thrown down, turned over and buried. 
It was discovered a few yean lince, and re-set by tiie lata 
incumbent. It haa the patmn aaint and what appean to be 
the four Evangelists around it. There ara also monumenta 
to the memory of members of the following families— 
Frooter, Anderdon, Board, Oliard, Pope, Pedce, Manhall, 
Parsons, Ball, Strangewayi, Gheedy and Forber. 
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In 1742 Eliatbetb Strong left £100, Uie interert to be 
■pent in edacsting poor children. 

There is soms luid, called Qreat Choich uid little 
Chnidi Mudom, the rent of which is to keep the ebnich 
in rapair. The whole produce about £26 pet jeu. It ii 
mtn&ted near HanUdge. 

In this parish is that noted old hotel c«Ued " Te 
Blackhrook Inn," where the major and cocpotntion &□• 
nnall; " meet for the discussion o( direre weight; and 
urgent matters." This antiquated body date* its charter 
from the reign of King John, and ia supposed to repre- 
sent the remains of tiie Tanntoo Corpontiaa. 

Buishtoa is situated on the oUutuud, but the Henlade 
nejghbourhood joins the lias. 

The soil is rich, and produces wheat, barley, end all 
ogricultDtal roota, &c. Withies are grown here, and a 
good tiade is done in basket-making. 

There wu lome oommon land at Cowlease, bot it is now 
enclosed. 

There ore qaairies of eott grey sandstone at Howarde, 
near Woodlsiuds, but not worked. Bicellent grmvel is 
also dog at Buisht«n. 

The riTei Tone washes the norihem side of the village, 
and dindea it from Creech and Monkton. The Bristol and 
Exeter railway passes through the parish. 

It was near this Tillage that a feortul railway aocident 



when it ran off the line, and eam 
to life and property, ka. The ei 
in the churahyard ol St. Mary's, 

The northern port o( the pa 
Bonthem side, towards Stoke and 
hills. 

The chief landowners are — i 
Kapler, E. C. Batten, £aq., Be 
Oould, Messrs. Bennett and Hen 

The priDdpal seals are Heal 
— Anderdon, Esq, ; Woodlands, 
tlie Honourable C. Napier -, ai 



Buishton is in the Hundred of 
magisterial division and County C 
Betums one guardian to the Tan 
way district, the polling-plaea, i 
order ofBoe are also at Tnunto 
Taunton at 4.15 a.m. ; may be 
8.45. There is a letter-hoi near 
in the deanery and archdeacoiu 
Bath and Wells. In 1BS7 it wa 
county rate was £2,SS6. Itaaree 
it is said to have contained 1,360 1 
1821 was 329 ; in 1831 it was 400 
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be tlte smallest pariah in En^and, 
I of but forty-two acres, liluated 
I North-East of Taunton, and 
flre South of Bridgwatac. It was formerly 
oslled Michaelisceroe, and derived its name 
from the dedication of the dharob to Saint 
Michael the Archangel. At the time of the fToiman 
Borrey by William I. it was posssBsed by one Ansger, 
a menial attendant on the King's hoosehold. It is thus 
desoribed in Domeaday Book : — " The same Anager holds 
Michaelisceroe. Alivi held it in the time of Sing 
Edwafd, and gelded for half a hide. The arable 
is one canioate. It was formerly, and is now, worth 
five shiUiitgs." In prooeea of time it beoame incor- 



porated with the oDier poasa 
lords of Petherton and Onnton \ 
to the St. Maura, Bompfyldee, 
Slodes. This parish is entirely 
North Petherton. 

The church is a very small edi 
Michael, and conaiatB of nave, sm 
two aislea. The North usle is ap 
the lords of the manor of Maunsi 
lately been built by Sir Alfred am 
Bel, aud is appropriated to the 
church ia built of King's-oliS \ 
drSBSings, and ia of the fouiteeuf 
the Beformation the church was 
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id WM rettond in queitionable itjle bj Jc^d Slade, 
iq., of BUonad. The Ute Bir Fraderiok Slade 
-Mated the whole chmoh with open pine benohea, 
id pot in an Eaat window, with a figure of Saint 
ichael in the oentra oompaitmant. The altar deserre* 
sdal notioe, bong ot good design, in Engliih oak, 
lb a Ham^itone top. The windows an worth; ot 
tice. nie East and Weit windows are good spedmens 
fourte«nUi oantnry woA, in Ham Hill Btaae. The four 
ndows ot the South aisle are filled with beautiful etained 
■a, oontaining reapeotiTely figures of the Blessed Virgin, 
d SS. Cuthbett, Basil and Margaret. The font is ot 
un Hill etone, and is about one hundred jeats old. 
iketoh of this choioh is in the Pigot coUeclion of viewi 
Somersetshire chorehes, at the Museom, Taunton, in 
lich view steps are shown on the exterior. There were 
merly two crosses on the roof, and same queer old 
ttressea Sffainst the walls. The church oontains seTSial 
mumenta ot the Slades, ot Maumsl. Soma ot tha Bacon 
nilj, irf Maunsel, were also interred here- 
in QiechDrohyard there is abeaulifulmonuniaDtoTer the 
BTe of Sir F. Stade, Bart. It is a coped tomb ot grey Psn- 
nt stone, with a white marble orou lying in relief on the 
p. Around the base is a plata of brur, with the following 
icription, in oolourad enamel :— " Here lyoth the body of 
r T. W. Slade, of Haonsel, Baronet, deoeasad 8th 
ignit, 1663. To whose Bonl may the Lord givepeaoe! 
nen. Jean, mero;]" 



The tower is on tha North side of the d 
small, low Bud square building, with an odi 
There is but one bell, wiUi the following 
" Fear God, honour the king ; 1870." 

The living is a rectory, ot the annoal i 
pounds, in the gift ot Sir P. P. Acland, Bs 
by the Bav. G. H. Frodsham E. Hodsoo, 
endowed with £800 royal bounty, and i 
the patronage of the Abbot and Abbey of 
the dissolution ot monasteries the rectory 
were granted to William, Earl of Essex. 

The school is Joined with that of theadj< 
of North Newton. 

The oharity is an annual sum to bi 
labourers' tools, endowed by the SUde fam 

The subsoil is a bed of the new red aandi 

The manor-house is Haunsel House, I 
Alfred Slade, Baronet, who is the owner of tl 

Saint Hiohse! 'Church is in the huuc 
Petherton. In the magisterial diTision ani 
district of Bridgwater. Betnms one gi 
Bridgwater Union. The polling-place ai 
money-order offioe are at Bridgwater. It is 
ot Bridgwater, in the archdeaconry ot Ta 
BaUi and Wells. It was aaaassed in 1866 
rate at £lfO. The population in 1S21 was 
1866 it was twenty-nine ; in 186B, twenty-t 
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wte TOEB ST. GBEOOBT is a large and popn- 
a^^ai tons rural parish and Tillage, situated eight 
E^^^ miles North-East of Tannton, eight miles 
^"^T^ Sooth of Bridgwater, and Btb North-West 
'~fi^~r of Langport. It was formerly called Stooha, 
** and was also named after the patron 

nt ot ita church, to distinguish it from several other 
>kes in the ooonty. In the Noiman Surrey by 
illiam I. there is no account given of the various hamleta 
tills manor. They probably belonged to other manors. 
}ke St. Oiegory is situated in tha " fiat country," snr- 



roonded by the moon, on which the inhal 
right of common. 

The Yeovil branch of the Bristol and E 
passes through the parish, which contains 
hamlets'. — Hare Qreeu, Woodbill Ore 
(otherwise Curlwood) Oreeo, Moorlands, 
Stcetb. On the river Parret, near Slann 
this parish, the rivers Tone and Parret joii 

Ilie church is an ancieat edifice, built in 
oroes, and, as msntioned, is dedicated to St. 
consists of nave. North and Sonth aisl 
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dianoel, aln ■ buuept atbwiliad on aaoli lide. 'Dia 
obunh ii priimipally boilt of bine liu rtone, in tlu Imte 
Perpendieular period. TIib (ont ii mudve. The Kig\» 
BTohea auder Uie tower ftra pemiliKr, ud damre notfoa. 
The pulpit oontajsi oome rtnngs ouringii, of nfiparsntlj 
Xlizabathui date. The window! ire lign and *'H"'^""f, 
The tdd oak bench-ends ie doh, ud have a good aSaet. 
In the Beat wall of the Soath ohanoel are two quaint 
little Bnd«Dt window!, ippiTently muoh oldar than the 
piessnt edifice. Thia churah wai natoied in tM9. Itiia 
flue, loftj building, omameDted with pieraad qoAtrsIoil 
panpets, and i> somewhat similar to that of Nortlk C11117. 
Tvo hundred and fifty-flie of the seats are bee ; IS9 are 
priTste. There are in all 424 sittings. The Bast window of 
tke ohanoelooutaina painted glaaa— subject, Christ aikd His 
Apostles. The altar-table is richly carred in a carious 
manner, foreign to the general atyle. The chorch ocotains 
monuments to the Court, Lookyer, Blufford, Dare and 
Greenwood families. The rsiidingHleak is handsome, with 
the well-kUDWn dnpeiy panoli and oarved cheruba, bear- 
ing shields, dated 1628 and ISSfi. The olerestory orer 
the nave ia lofty, and is lighled by sij^i good Feipendicular 
windowB. 

The tower ia an ootagon, with small qnre and a aqoare 
stair-lDiret on the North aide. It haa a peal of five bells. 
Hie puiah register dates from 1681. 
The Uring is a perpetual onracy, of the annual valne of 
£120, in the gift of the Dean and CbnpUn of Welli, and 
held by the Ber. BEohard W. Moor. 
Tba parsonage ia a lai^ hoose, near the ohnroh. 
Adjoining are eztenaive National schools, with a qnrs 
and bell-torret, lately erected at a consideraUe cost. There 
are also Sunday achools. 

The ohuTchyard contains the old yewand ancient stocks; 
also monununia to the memoiy of eome members of the 
following families : — Honse, Barrington, Uorgan, Palmer, 
Franklin, Burrington, Hurman, Weaver, Hembrow, 
Calder, Coate, Lockysr, Brewer, Hunt. 
Ttie fields are in many places below the rivers. 
For the pnrpcse of draining the moors a powerful 
steam-engine was erected in IS6fi, which discharges the 
water into the Tons. 
An annual harvest-home festiva] is held at Stoke St. 

The Bible Christiana have a oaat ohapel in this village. 



Tha paiUi of Stcdca Bt. Oragoi] 

The soil is ric^ and prodncea 
qnantitieB of hsp are grown span tl 
llLera are no qoarrias. 
Itia aaidthat alatgeqnaati^ol 

The Dean and Chapter of WsUa a 

Thera la no oomt, revel or fair ; 1 
held annually. 

The river Pairet runs on the If i 
pariah, and the river Tone on the 
here crossed by three bridges, one c 
Athetnej, renowned aa King A 
rivers are subject to the " boar," f 
ing rise of the water, sometimes vai 
or vessels. It ia a pecoliari^ to wh 
Channel are anbjeot. 

While day amoking-pipea a 
Winchester, in this pariah. 

Qoantilias of withies sie gmwi 
parts acDond, and many peieons 
cultivation and maunfaeture. 

There are few treea, as the moon 



Uve rich with bamet, and th 
Tha chief Undowners are Go 
Dean and Chapter of Welli, Mis. t 
Stoke St. Or^ory ia in tha Hui 
In the magisterial dirision of Tal 
Conrt district of I^ngport. It teti 
tiie Taunton Union. The Ughmj 
Nearest noney-order offioe is at ', 
arrive from Tanuton at 9.30 a.i 
Stoke until 4.30. Neoieet railway 
the Teovil branch, one and a qoart 
St. Qregorj ia in the dsaneiy 
Taontcni diocese, Bath and Wells 
at £9,186; thecoun^ rate was £1 
Boree, considared to have bean in 
popnlatibn in 1821 was 1,369 ; is 
1861 it was 1,617. 
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KomuD, Esq. ; and ^e Elnu, the propeitr of VLt*. 
IVunar; Stapl^giore Terrace, ooospiad by Mpreral ra- 
BjMotable families, and aome new villu adjoining ; Fair- 
water, adjoining Taunton, at which the Independents an 
at present fitting up a college. Whm oompleted. it will 
be a handsoBie and imposing edifice, and prove an orna- 
ment to the neighbcm'hood. 

Btaplegiore it in the Huudrad of Taunton and Taunton 
Deane, In tlM nagisteml division and Ooonty Ooort 



distriot of l^onton. Betomi ons gnardian to the ^ontim 
ITnion. The highway distariotand the polling-plaoe are at 
Taunton. Letton aniTO from Tannton at 7.30 a-m. 
Hay be potted at Btaptagrore DntU S.30. Staplegrore is 
in the Deanery and Arohdeaoonry ot J^onton. Diooesa 
of Bath and Walls. In 1867 it was rated at ££,068 \ the 
ooonty nta was £4,086. Its ana is 1,069 aoroa. Iks 
population in 1821 was U7 1 in 1S61 it was (69. 
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S S a small parish and village, sitnated nine and 
a half miles Soolh-West of Taunton, two 
and three quarter miles Sonth-Wsst of 
Wellington Station, twenty-two North-East 
ot Eiater. It was formerly called Sajiford, 
and is said to have derived its names from 
the two families of Saoford and Arundel. At the time of 
the Norman Survey by WiUiun I. it was thus described : — 
*' Bolph holds ol Boger Sonford ; Ailward held it at the 
time of King Edward ... It was and is worth 
thirty ahillinga." The manor passed ttuooghthe Amudal, 
Sanfotd, Ciupin, Streche, Beaochamp, Speke and Baker 
families. White Ball and Soinpfard Moor are hamleta of 
this pariib. Sompford is on the main road from Taunton 
toEieter. 

^le ohuroh is a small, naat edifice, dedicatod to the Holy 
Cross, and consists of nave. North and South aisles, porch 
andohancel. It is priadpolly built ot stone, in the Gkithio 
style ot architecture. The following is Collin»m'B com- 
plete and eqilidt description of this ohuroh in his Histoiy 
of SomereetiinlTBl ;— "The ohuroh is b small struoturB ol 
one pace, with a tower and four belli." The nttings ot the 
preeent church are appropriated, and in good taste. There 
is a neat organ. The windows ate ot vaiioiu dat«— 
Early Perpendicular and debased. The church was 
lately restored, and is now nioely seated with handsome 
oak benches. It contains monumcots of Hie Baker, 
Brown, BiUott, and other families. 

The tower is a small, square, plain building, battle- 
mented, and has a peal ot Sto belli. 

^a living is a discharged nooiage, ot the annual value 
(A £170, with leaidBDoe, in the gift of John Itipp, Esq. 



Tba Bev. Oeorge Sweet, of Oxford, is the present reotor- 
It was formerly appropriated to the abbess and nnns of 
Canon Leigh. The vicarage is at Broodlei^ 

Here are small schools, chiefly supported by the vJear. 

The churohyard ooatains many old moanmenta ot pia- 
Tious residents of this village. 

Sompford is placed on the new red sandstone saiies of 

The soil ii rich sandy loam, subsoil maii and sand, and 
producoa chiefly wheat, bsrley, roots, ftc. 

Flax was formerly grown here in lai^ qnantitiee. 

Thomas Wore, Esq., is lord ot the manor, and the '•hii* 
landowner. 

Hie Bristol and Exeter Railway runs through this pariA. 

The principal seats are Woolcombe, occupied by J. H, 
Fox, Esq. ; Wereoote, the residence of Un. Eilson ; and 
Easterlands, the seat of Chorlea Uoore, Esq., and tor 
many years the resEdsnce of the Shattock family. 

The tuinpike-road from Wellington to Eietsr passes 
through White Ball, which was a railway terminus dnring 
Uie time the White Ball tunnel was being prepared, abont 
the year 1842. 

Sampfard Arundel is in the hundred of Hilverton. la 
the magisterial division and County Court district of 
Wellington. Betnms one guardian to the Wellingtco 
Union. The Highway district is Wellington. Nearest 
money-order office, at Wellington. Keatset raOny 
station, Wellington. There is a siding at White BaH 
Bampfordis inthe Deanery and Arohdeaoonry of T^tmtoa; 
Diocese Both uid Wells. Its area is 1,105 acree (returned, 
as 1,168 in 1836). The population in 1791 was SB3 ; in 
1831 it was 4Z7; in 1861 it was 42S. 
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^ TAPLB VrrZPAINE is & bMlthj pariah and 
pretty village, aitaatod Atb milea Sonth- 
Bart of Taunton, Bersn milea North- Weat ot 
Chard. It waa formerly called Staple only, 
vhloh oanio ia ooDddered by aome to be 
daivcd from " Stabuls," and to iudioate 
file iMJ^bonihood of s Boman Mnliy ata&m ; but 
oUian iMlieTe that the village derives ita name bom 
"Staple," a market, whither mereluuttaoanythair wool, 
oloth, tin and moh like ataple commoditiee, for the dia- 
poaal of them. Ita aeoond name waa given it by the 
Ktxpaine fasiilj, to whom it once belonged. At ths time 
of the Norman Snivey by William I. it waa in the poaies- 
Dom of the Bari of Iforton, who ia aaid to hare held it in 
demeaoe. It ia tlma deaoribed in Doomaday-Book : — " The 
Eari himaaU holda Staple. Two thanea held it in King 
Edwwd'a time. There ia a ranall mill, whioh pays 30 
pcnoe, and 24 aorea of meadow, paatora one mile in 
laogth and one furlong in broadth, a wood one mile Inng 
and two furlongs broad. It waa worth ten pounds, 
now twelve poondg." To this manor belongs an orchard 
in Langport, whioh pays 60 esla. It parsed into the 
baoda of the De Bnu, Fitzpaines, the Crom, and the 
Fortmani. Staple appeara to have formerly been a place 
of some importance, judging from ita name and tradi- 

The following hamleta are in this pariah ; Bowhall, 
Whitley and BoUoic. In ITSt there were but fifty hooiieB 
in the pariah. He ntnatioii ia in a rich, woody vale, 
below the North ridge of the Blaokdowna. BzteDaiva and 
beautiful viswB are obtained in many of the higher parta. 

The ohnrob ia a large, lofty and handaome edifice, 
dedicated to St. Peter, and conaiita of nave, North and 
Sonth aialea, porch and chancel. It ia principally built of 
btoe liaa ibme, in that atyle of archjteoture known aa the 
Perpendicolaz. The South entrance doorway ia of Norman 
oonatmotiOD, and pointa out the antiquity of aome parta 
of thia church. Hie font is of handsome design, and haa 
tL good carved onk oovar. llisre are some beautifally<oarved 
oli oak stall-enda, which deserve particular notice. He 
tnonumenla in thia church are numeroua The pulpit, 
leading-deok and the ohancel and vestry-aoreena appear 
to have bem coDatmated from the original carvinga of the 
old chnroh. The windows of the chancel are of painted 
^aaa. That over Qia altar lepzeaenta t^ CmoiBzion. Some 
of the other windowa deeerve attention. This church was 
nMored and the Seuth aisle erected about twenty 



yeara ago. In the Pigott collecUon of drawings of the 
Someraetahira buildings there is a niiw sketoh of Staple 
chnroh, in whioh it ia ahown without any aisles. Th« 
ohaoiMl banohea are handsome. There ia a piacins in the 
nauol plaoe. There is a good arcade of pointed ucbea on 
each aide of the nave, the Bostem arch being about half 
the width of the others ; a handsonM oanopied nioha at 
the North-Eaat oomer of the North aialo ; also another 
smaller one adjoining. Batharein rather unnaual positions, 
and dcHrve attention. Staple ehurch contains a monu- 
ment of the Cross family. Thia waa formerly much 
decorated, attar the old atyle, with cherubs, &c. The 
tablet alone remaios. In the ohanoel floor were foimeriy 
inacriptions on three block stonea to the Hare, Famham 
and Ohettle families. There is also a monnmeot to the 
Sbeppaid family. In the North-West comer of the 
church ia a queer little niche, with a figure carved in the 
eiterior angle. There is a similar one at Boishton ; bat 
Uiey are not usual. 

The tower is a splendid example of Gothic architecture. 
It is crowned with eight beaatifal pinnacles, and haa a 
turret on the North aide, also a peal of Ave bells. An ac- 
count of one ot these bells is given in the Proeesdinga of 
the Somerset Archnologioal Society, volume I. 
Tliere is a neat organ under the tower. 
The parish register dates from ISEH. 
The living is a, isotory, of the annual value (with 
BiokeahalJ) of £684, with residenoe, and fiOf ocra of 
glebe, in the gift of Lord Fortman. The Bev. F. B. 
Portman, M.A., of All Sainta' College, Oxford, is the 
rector. In the ysBi t!S2 the living was valued at eight 

The rectory (on the South of the church) is a large, 
handaome building, erected about 30 years ago by the 
Eov. P. B. Portman. 

Near are private schools for boys and girls, the 
average attendance being between 40 and 60. 

The old vicarage is occupied by the curato. 

Staple lies high and pleoaant. It is a pretty village, and 
vithin tLe past twenty years has made great advances. 
The roads around are generally in good order. 

The churchyard is a fine open space, and contains the 
base of a croas, an old yew, and monuments to the memoty 
of the Hare, Wright, Portman, Blade, Crobb, Gteabham 

There are almshouses for six persons. These buildings 
formed the kitchen of the old manor-house, erected by the 
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Fitzpames. Haiiy ruiiiB of the other parts of the manor 
foimerly stood m the orchard adjoioing. In 1643 this 
almshouse was endowed by Mrs. Bachael Portman for six 
poor persons^two from Staple, two from Biokenhall and 
one from Thnrlbear. The poor to haye 2d. per week sjid a 
black gown onoe a-year, which they were to wear at 
church evety Sunday, if well, or forfeit 6d. to the clerk. 
One person was to be appointed reader, with a salary of 
2s. 4d. per week. To support this certain sums were to 
be annually paid from the rents of the manor of Bioken- 
hall and Staple. The weekly pay is now 28., instead of 2d. 

The soil is stiff clay, and produces chiefly wheat, oats 
and grass. 

A brickyard was opened in this parish some years since, 
but is now discontinued. 

There are quarries of blue lias stone, which is burned 
into good lime. Flints, sand and stiff clay are also dug here. 

The Fitzpaines formerly occupied an old manor until 
the reign of Henry Yin., when it was almost destroyed by 
fire. Lord Portman is the lord of the manor and principal 
landowner. 

Several springs rise in the adjoining hill, and, meeting, 
run through the yillage. 



On Blackdown and Staple hills were formerly about 
1,000 acres of common land, on which all the laadownecs 
had a light of pasturage for cattle, and the poor a right 
to out fuel and turf. There were also sereral hundred 
acres of waste land adjoining the Forest of Nerodie. 

Staple Fitzpaine is in the hundred of Abdiok and 
Bulston. In the magisterial division of Hmiuster. County 
Court district of Taunton. Returns one guardian to the 
Taunton Union. The Highway district, the poUing- 
plaoe and the nearest money-order office are at Taunton. 
Letters arrive from Taunton at 10.30 a.m., per foot post ; 
may be posted at Staple until 3.15. Nearest Bailway 
Station, Taunton, on the Bristel and Exeter Bailway. 
Carriers to Chard and Taunton pass on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Staple is in the Deanery of Crewkeme, in the 
Archdeaconry of Taunton; Diocese, BaUi and Wells. la 
1867 it was rated at £2,05d ; the county rate was £2,266. Its 
area is 2,780 acres. The population in 1791 waa 280. In 
1831 it was said to be 415 ; in 1861 it was 284. 

Staple village, although near Taunton, cannot be said to 
be really in the " Valley of the Tone ;" but as some of the 
lands in the parish may be, we have included it in our 
list. 






S a pretty rural parish and small village, on 
the borders of Devon, in a low valley, well 
wooded. ItisflvemilesNorth-Westof Wel- 
lington railway-station, five miles South- West 
of Wivelisoombe, and twelve miles from 
Taunton. In the Western division of the 
Hundred of Milverton. Wellington Union and County 
Court district. Taunton Deanery and Archdeaconry. 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. It is near the Bristol and 
Exeter Bailway, and adjoining the river Tone. Stawley 
was a large manor at the time of William the Conqueror, 
and was held between Alured de Isparia and Osward and 
Ailward. 

The church is an old building, in the Early English 
style, with nave, aisle, chancel, transept and porch. 
The tower is small, with but three bells. There is an 
organ and good font. 
The register dates from 1528. 



John How by his will, dated March 26, 1529, ordeied 
his body to be within the tower and churdh of Stawley, 
and left eighteen pence for ever, for the churohwardens to 
bum a wax taper during all times of Divine service. 

The living is a reetory. Worth £150 a-year, with resi- 
dence and 27 acres of glebe, in the gift of John Hayne, 
Esq., of Dorchester. It is held by the Bev. John Hayne, 
BwA., of Trinity College, Cambridge, who is also rector of 
Baddington. 

A Sunday-school is held in a room adjoining the church- 
yard. 

The soil is clay andloam ; subsoil, slate and limagtain^ 

The area is 830 acres. The population in 1861 waa 188. 

The hamlet of Apsley is half a mile South-East of tho 
church. 

Trace bridge is a lovely and romantic spot. 

Letters by foot-post from WeUington, which is the 
nearest money-order office. 
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TOKE ST. MABY is a small parish and pretty 
village, situated three miles South-East of 
Tavnton, and ten miles North of Ohard, was 
formerly called Stocha or Stooke, and derives 
its second name from its patron Saint. At 
the time of the Norman Survey hy Wil- 
liam I. it was not partioolarly described, as it belonged to 
the Manor of Taunton. It was at that time, however, 
specifically exempted from sending men to the army. 
The reason is supposed to have been from the small 
number of residents, who were required at home to till 
the ground. In other respects it was subject to 
the same customs as Taunton Deane. The Bishops of 
Winchester had anciently a right of free-warren in tbis, 
as in all the parishes of the Manor. The village of Stoke 
is beautifully and pleasantly situated, backed up on the 
East by high hills, covered with underwood. 

The following haoilets or places are in this parish : 
Stoke-hill and Broughton, 1^ mUes to the South- West. 

The church is a pretty little edifice, dedicated to St. 
Mary, and consists of nave, porch (South aisle recently 
added), chancel and South transept. It is principally 
built of blue lias stone, in the Gbthic style of architecture, 
and has undergone many alterations. The font is heavy, 
and has been lately restored. The seats are all new, and 
of deal. The pillars are circular, and deserve notice. The 
pulpit is of stone, also new. Very few of the old 
windows are left. This church was restored in 1854. All 
the seats are free. The chancel is paved with encaustic 
tiles, and fitted with haudaome stalls. The church con- 
tains a monument of the Dobie &mily. The East window 
is filled with stained glass. 

The tower is a small, square building, with a pretty 
little stained glass window. It has a peal of four bells. 

The church of Stoke was formerly considered a chapel 
of ease attached to that of St. Mary's, Taunton. 

The Uving is rectorial, of the annual value of £110, 
in the gift of Lord Portman, and held by the Bev. F. B. 
Portman, M.A. The Bev. W. H. Lance is the curate in 
sole charge. There is no rectory house. 

The school is conducted with that of Thurlbear (the ad- 
joining parish). 

The churchyard oontains monuments to the memory of 
the MaisingaU, Brown, Bond, Jacobs, Murless, Brass, 
Stodgell, Marler, Jennings, Hannan, Brown, Daymond, 
Maine and Fanant families. 
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The Independents have a commodious chapel, erected in 
1826, at the entrance of the village. 

Stoke St. Mary lies on the escarpment of the lias series 
of rocks, the Western parts of the parish being on the new 
red sandstone. The soil is clayey, and produces chiefly 
wheat and beans. There are quarries of lias stone, which 
oontain numerous fossils. 

At the Somersetshire Ardhnological Society's Museum 
may be seen a fossil Plesiosaurus, found by one of the 
secretaries of the above society at Stoke St. Mary. As 
some of our younger readers may not know the descrip- 
tion of animal to which we refer, we add the following : 
— ''Of these monsters of the ancient seas, nine 
different genera have already been found entombed in the 
secondary strata, and of some of the genera there are 
several species. They have been called sawiana by geo- 
logists, from the resemblance they bear to the lizard tribe, 
saura being the Greek name for a lizard. A common 
green lizard is a tolerably good miniature representation of 
the general form of the reptiles we speak of ; but a croco- 
dile or alligator gives a still better idea of them. It must 
be remembered, however, that in speaking of the fossil 
remains of those animals, we mean only their skeletons or 
bones : the flesh is never converted into a fossil state. It 
very seldom happens, also, that the entire skeleton of 
any large animal is found, particularly in the strata that 
were deposited at the bottom of a sea, and for this 
reason : the bones in the living bedy are kept together 
by a cartilaginous substance, or gristle, which after death 
putrefies, and then the several members fall asunder. 
Very often, too, we find only detached bones ; and this 
may be accounted for by another drcumstanoe attending 
the process of putrefaction. When that commences in a 
dead animal, a considerable quantity of gas is gene- 
rated, which swells up the body, and, if that be in water, 
makes it so much lighter, that it fioats. In process of time 
the skin bursts, and the gradually loosened bones are 
scattered far apart. Such detached bones are frequently 
all by which we are enabled to decide upon the nature 
of the animal ; and the general reader may, perhaps, 
think that they are sufficiently scanty materials, con- 
sidering the important conclusions which geologists 
sometimes draw from them. But the discoveries of phi- 
losophers who have occupied themselves in comparing 
the ft"n^tniftiq structure of the lower animals with that 
of the human frame, and have created the interesting 






and 'beaufjf al deputmBot ot sdeooe called OooipMtitira 
Anatomy, have enabled them to eetablieli uertun flied 
sod iDvanable prindplee foi our goidanoe in tbu oaiionB 
braDoh ot geologioal inquiry. The ifindiauruj ia ao callad 
bom its near appFoaoh to Oie lizard tribe, piaion baing 
Greek tar nmr. It bu a connderable raKmbUnca in the 
bodj to the IchthTonunu, bat the head ie inucb amaUei, 
and is aJlog«tber ot a, different itmctiire ; but its moat 
remarkable char&cter ia the great length of its neek. 

There are a tew flowera and planla peculiar to Oie 
nvghbODi-bood. 

A revel ia held on the Monday attar tbe Hth ot Septem- 
ber. Bacefl hsTB recently been eatabllabed. 

The hill* areateep, and many ot the ruada narrair and 



The oliiaf landowMn an Lord Portanan, B. 3. BadaOi 
Baq., and Oapt. Patton, BJf. 

The principal laatB axe Stoka Court, oooopied by Majo 
W. 8. Altham, and Stoke Honw. 

Stoke St. ICary ii in the hondred of l^umton Deaai 
In the magiaterial diriaion and Oooo^ Oomt dirtriet « 
Taunton. Betoma one guardian to the T^nntom TJnioi 
Hie highway diatriot and polling-plaoe are at Vuuitei 
Latten airire from Tannton, tbroagh Shoraditoh, at 
a.m. Hay be ported at Stoke mitU i.U. NeaiMt nil 
way-statioa, Tannton. Stoks ia in Uie deaueij an 
Tannton ; diooaM, Bath and Walla. I 
I rated at £1,826. The oonnty-rate ii £1,8IK 
SU aura. The popnlation in 1B21 waa 318 ; i 
i3TS; inl861ahK>27e. 
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B a (mail pariah, rituated SI milea £aat of 
Tannton, and nine miles North-Ea« of D- 
minater. It waa formarlr called Tome, Thom 
Fagon, or Thorn Patra. InDomeeday-Book, 
at the time ot the Noimau Sorrey, it ia thoa 
dawiribed :-"Aneger holda of the Earl Torne. 
Algar held it at tlie time ot King Edward, .... It 
waa and ia worth three ponnda." 

For many yean it waa the property of a family who 
gare it its name, and who held it under the Caatle ot 
Ihmitar. It atterwarda paned through the tiuailiee ot 
the Brooki, Ohedders, Ch^wla and Bunidgea, by wham it 
deecended to the Batten family. The pariah ia on the 
tumpike-road between Taunton and Ilmiugter. 
The oborch ia a amall, anoient edifice, dedicated to tbe 
■ Holy Oroaa, and eonaiBta of nave, porch and chancel. It 
ia principaUy built of rough rag-atone, rough caat, in the 
Oothio atyle of architecture. The font is very andent, 
and plain. The beneb-enda are richly carved, and deaerve 
partieolai notice. Hie Eut window ii tn manariam ol 
Bnily Batta, and ia handaomely painted. The church 
etmlaina monumenta of the Unrlen and Johnaon familiea. 
There ia a stained glaaa window in the tower, to the 
Batten family, subject : " The B^tinn ot Chrigt." Hie 
tower ia battleaented. with buttreeaea, and baa a peal ot 
three belle. 



The living ia reotorial, and the rant-cbargo £140, wit 
reeidance and 73 aom of glebe ; in the gift of Joh 
Batten, Esq. The Bev. 0. 8. HorriKm, ot Quean'! Col 
leffe, Oxford, ia the pr«aant rector. Tbs rectory : 
adjoining the church. There are achoola, aapportedb 
the Heasn. Batten ; also Sunday achoola held in the chnrel 

The churchyard contains monumenta to the memory < 
the Burrows, Adama, Branson, Webber, Bryan, Horlea 
Batten, Harrad, Boobier, Sealy, Stevena and Palm) 

The pariah ot Tliom Ilea upon the alluvinia and tk 
new red sand-stone beds. 

The soil ia red day and marl ; and excellent mope of B 
the uauol farm produce are raiaed. 

There ia an agrioultnral aasociation connected vrith th 
pariah, alao with tbw e of North Ourry, Hatoh Beauchao] 
West Hatch and Cnrry Uallet. 

The old manor-hooae ia neer the church, and haslatd 
undergoue reetoration and alteration. C. Batten, Esq., 
Lord ot the Manor. 

The Chard canal (now about to be dsatroyed) paaai 
through this pariah, aleo the Chard and Taunton Bailwai 
On the former is an "incline," erected at oonaidmahl 
ezpenae, toconvey the canal boats on a railway to higfai 
or lewer levels. Thom Clomp ia the Only hill of in 
portance in thia pariah. 
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B Tom. — tovhb aud paxibhbs. 



nw dikf Uadownn m John B. Batt<ti,Biq.,Bdwaid 
■ad Betbnt Brttea, Saqn., and tlu Baotoi. 

On Haddiokt-trae Hill than fonmrlr itood ■ row of 
miMmbla bovelB, latalj known aa Fuadite. Th«M were 
naorad, and the spot ma afterwudi callad hr il wag 
'■ PKadise Lort." 

Horn Fileao Ills the HBudred of North Out;, in the 
Hagiaberial diruion end Ooantj Court diBtrist of Taunton. 
Bstom* <me gnatdiau to the Tumton Union. The high- 
mj district end the poUlng-pleoe, imd ne<ue*t mona;- 
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HOfiNE ST. UABGABET ia a veil-wooded 
paii^ and (maU Tillage, ntoated ten milea 
Weit of TBoobni, three milea West of Wel- 
lington, Knd five and a half Sonth of 
Wiveliacombe. It wa> fonnerly called 
Tome, and derivM it> name from the 
^oni family, and itfl «eoond name from the Patron Saint 
of the ohorch. At the time of the Normiui Snrrej bj 
Traiiam I. it waa thai deuribed :— " Balph (the prieat} 
hold* of the Earl Tome. Twe thanea held it all the time 
of King Edward. It waa worth forty ahiUiDgs, now 
thirty-two ■hillings.'* 

It is situated on the river Toee, and the Bristol and 
Bieter Bailway passes throagh the pariah. 

The choreh is a newly-erected edifice, dedicated to St. 
Margaret, and consists of nare, porch, Teetry, South aiala 
and ohanoel. It is pnncipally built of hard red sBodatoDe, 
in the Barly English style. The font ia handsome, with 
eight polished marble pillars. The old toot lies in the 
eharchyard, and is b curious relic. The screeu torming the 
vestry is andent, and deserves particular notice. Tlie 
poJpit ia or stone, of good design. Thu altar is handsopie 
and effective ; the cloth was presented by W. Morgan, 
Esq. The windows are in pairs, with pointed beads and 
arcade receeses. The church waa rebuilt and consecrated 
in 1S6S. The seats are open ; about 60 of those of the 
Sonth aisle are free. The pillars are of Bath etone, of a 
measive charaoler. There ia a small harmoiiium in the 
chancel. The church contains no monomente. There ii a 
enriona eld braaa, with an engraved figure and inscription, 
near the tower. The chancel is paved with tile, in orna- 
mental pattern. 



order ofBoe, are at Taunton. Lettan anivs from I^untom 
at seven a.m. May be pooted at Thorn until 8. Nearest 
railway-stations. Hatch Beanohan^ and Taonton, on the 
Bristol and Exettr BaUway, on the Chard line. Cairitn 
pass near Thorn village constantly. 

Thorn is in tbs Deanery and in the Archdeaconry of 
Taunton. Dioeeee, Bath and Wells. In IB67 it was rated 
at £I,S17. The county rate was £\^a. Its area is S14 
acres. The popnlation in 1821 was 221. In 1831 it wai 
■aid to be 273. In 1861 it was 200. 



Hie tower ia an old building, smoU, low lod hotUa- 
mented. On the Sonth side is a ottrioo* little window, 
with aingulor tncery. There are a dock and a peal of 
three bells. 

The old church waa in the Early English style, witk 
Perpendicular windows on the Bouth side. It waa a ■mall- 
building. There were some other queer little windows. 
The nave of this church waa very small, and the cboncel 
very large, which produced an unusual appearance. 

The liiinii ia a perpetual curacy, of the annual value of 
£1 13, in the gift of the Archdeacon of Taunton, and held 
by the Bev. Q. L. Cole, M.A., of St. John's College, Cam- 

lu 176£ the living was augmented in various ways to 
the value of £4U0, with which an estate was purchased at 
Huutajiill, SouiGisel. In 18<JB it was further augmented 
with other lands, iii West Buckland parish, worth £S00. 

The churchyard oontaiiis mouuments to Che memory of 
the following families :— Webber, Hitchoodc, Saveiy, 
Ausgeld. 

Thome St. Margaret stands upon the new red sand- 
stone series of rocks, and on the border of the Devonian 
series. The subsoil is limestone and saudatoue. The soil 
ia sanity, and produces chiefly wheat, barley and turnips. 

There aie quarries of red sandstone, and blue slates are 
also dug here. 

J. C. Luzmore, 'Rtq., ia lord of the manor. 

A revel was tormerl; held bere in August, but is now 
discontiaued. 

The Tiverton and Taunton canal ran near, but ia not 
now used. 

Flax was formerly grown here in considerable quantides. 
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The hOb ue nnuuTOiu and steep. A walk thiougli s 
beantifnl wood leads the Tintor to the lemaini of the aid 
abbey, known u Cotba;, in the pariah of Eittiifoid. 

The iliief landowner an John C. Lnxmore, E. A. San- 
fold, T. Ware and W. Uorgan, Esqis. 

Colliiuoa laji, " la the hi^ hanks grow varioiu 
aepleniunu, monea, and rare fenu. Hie itonea are moatljr 
■iliceoui, ot the ooaiw, yellow and leddiah agate, liver- 
colODTed grit and blaokjupeikindi, with qoaiti pabblea, 
beautiful]]' veined with red and ruit oolonr, many of them 
ronnded by water." 



HMD* 8t Maigazet iiintheHmidndof IClnrion ; 
in the magiateaal diTirioa and Conuty Gout diatriet of 
Wellington. Betnnu one Roanlian to tha WaUiiigton 
Union. It ia in Oie highway diitriot of Wireliaoaaibe. 
"Rm polling-plaoe is at 'WiTeliBoombe. Nlareat ma^aj- 
Older offloa and the nearaat raitway'Station at WeltinKfan, 
on the Brirtol and Exetei BaOway. Thome ia in tlM 
deanerjr and in the arohdeaoonry of Taunton ; in the 
diooese of Bath and Weill. Its area ie 824 aot^. Tkt 
population in 1821 wa* lU; in 1S31 it waa ISfi; in lS6t, 
148 i inisei, 144. 
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B llinifbMr, U a amaU pariah dtoatad three 
and a half iull«a 8onlh-Ea«t of Taunton, 
and ten milea North ot Chard. It was 
formorly called Torlaberie, Thurlbory, or 
Thuribare. It is now Tolgaxly prononnoed 
Dnrls-burrow. Poaaibly it dsrivea its nams 
from Drogcs-harrow. At the time ot the Noiman SarTej 
by William I. it is thos described :— " Drago holds ot the 
Earl (Morton), Torlaberie; Ulriet held it at the tima of 
King Edward. It was and is worth six pounds." l^usDrago 
orDruwaaof the Uoutacnte family, in whose poaaessiOQ 
the manor Temaiuad many years. It passed to theBourilles, 
afterwards to Lord Howard, audtheikoeto the Portmans. 
Thuribaer, or Thurlbear, lies an high ground, agreeably 
intermixed with woods, small hills and Tallies, on a lias 



The hamlet of Qrstmway belongs to this parish. 

The tompike road from Taunton to Ghatd passes throng 
the neighbourhood. 

The ohnroh is a very ancient edifloe, and was f ormeriy 
a chapel to Saint Hary Kagdalene, Taunton. It 
ii dedicated to Saint Thomas, and ooniiita of nave, small 
North and South aisles, and chaneeL It waa originally 
bnilt of bine liM itone, at a *ety eariy date, and is oon- 
aid«t«d to hare lieen nearly rebuilt or oomiderably altered 
in or about thefourteenUi oentury. Parts id the nave, the 
arcades, and the northern wall of the ohanoel, are ot 
Noiman workmanship. Tike font is plain, and appsLrently 
t^rj ancient. The ohnrdi altogether is veiy different to 



' of those in this naighbaariiood, and deasmi 
particnlai-Dotioe. TheEastwindowisatriplet, withstained 
^aas ; subject : " Hie Cruoiflzion." Other windows hare 
late heads. This ohuroh was beautif ally restored ahoot 
ten years ago. On the North side of the "'"""J is a oorions 
Norman pillar, halt hidden in the waU. The small hagio- 
aoope, or sqnint, on the South side of "h*-""' arch (under 
another arch), has aa nnusual appearance, and was for the 
purpose ot enabling the oongregation to see the eleralioa 
ot the HosL The churoh contains no monnments. Hui 
i-hmnal jg riohly laid with eneaustio tilea, and fitted with 
handsome stalls. There is a beautitnl stained-glaaa window, 
Thetower, which is battlemeuted, is of the Perpendicular 
period, and has a peal ot tour bells. Prerious to the lata 
this church, all the windows of the South 
were sqnaie-headed, of a debased period. The parish 
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oantury. Hie diurch has lately been newly seated. 

The living is a zentoiy, ot the annual value of £136, with 
residence, and twen^-dght acres ot ^ebe, in the 
patronage of Lord Fortmaii, and held by the Bar. F. B. 
Portman, IC.A., ot Staple. Hu Bev. W. H. LaDoa, ot 
King's College, London, is the curate in sole oharge. Ilia 

beautiful grounds around it. 

There is a school, supported by voluntary oontribidfama. 

The ohnrehyard contains a handsome <inMB In good pre- 
servation ; ahio monnmantsto the mamoryof membenoftha 
Ohanning, Dawe, Cooke, Barrett, Lota and other familiaa. 
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THE TALLBY OF THE TOITE.— ^TOWITS AND PABISHSS. 




The tower is aTeiy handeomely em b a tt led building, with 
mimeroas pimiaolee, and a turet on the South ride. It 
has a dock, and a beantifol peal of eight beOs. 

The festry is at the West oonier. There is a date on 
the poreh of 1677. At the East end of the North tran* 
sept is an arched reeess, in which is a fall-length stone 
figore, probably that of the founder of the chnrdh. 

The parish register dates from 1623. 

Hie living is a yioarage, with the chaplaincies of West 
BacUand and Trinity attached, of the annnal value of 
£1,070, with good residence and some glebe land, in the 
gift of Mtb. Pnlman. The Bev. George Knowling, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, is the present vicar. 

The great tithes are oonminted for a rent-charge of 
£984 13s. 

Hie vicarage is opposite the church. 

There are National and British Schools, which are well 
supported and attended. 

The churchyard contains memorials of the following 
families:— Grosthwaite, Slade, Scadding, Baker, Carpenter, 
Holman, Hayward, Tremlett, Kidgell, Chard, BoBsiter, 
Buller, Farrant, Thomas, Gland, Buncombe, Comer, Jones, 
Blake, Bond, Treacher, Butland, Jarvis, Clarke, Arthur, 
Webber, Evans, Gab, Birch, and Sharland. Th^e are the 
remains of an old stone cross. 

Trinity Church, at the Western end of the town, is 
a modem building, and seats about 600 persons. It was 
erected about the year 1830. 

The l>uke of Wellington is Lord of the Manor. 

The police-station is at South View, towards the railway- 
station. 

On the top of the Blackdown range, about three miles 
South of the town, is Wellington Monument, erected by 
subscription to commemorate the victory of the Iron 
Duke. It was struck by lightning a few years ago, but 
repaired in 1860. 

The principal charities are Popham's Almshouses, en- 
dowed in 1606 by Sir John Popham, for poor aged men and 
women ; rebuilt in 1833. 

A handsome and lofty Gothic chapel was erected by the 
Independents in 1861. The front is of flint and Bath- 
stone. There are large schools adjoining. 

The Baptists have a large chapel in South-street. 

The Bible Christians, Werieyans, Society of Friends, 
and the Plymouth Brethren, have each a suitable chapeL 

In 1865 the Baptists enlarged their school boildings, at a 
cost of £1,150. 

The government of the town is vested in a bailiff or 
portreeve, and other officers, elected at an annual Court 




The magistrates hold petty sesrions each Thursday at the 
police-station. 

Hie soil is various. Clay, gravel and sand are found. 
The adjoining land is rich, and grows ezeellent eropsof 
nearly all agricultural produce. 

Tlie annual exhibition of the West Somerset and East 
Devon Horticultural Society is held at Wellington. 

A small and yery ordinary 'looking sword may be seen at 
Old Court, Wellington, with which the following legend 
has been handed down in the family : — ** After the 
defeat of the Duke of Monmouth at Sedgmoor by the 
Boyal troops, one of the King's officers quartered him- 
self on the Bridge family, at Westonzoyland, whose 
estate lay contiguous to the field of battie, and on enter- 
ing the parlour where the ladies of the house were assem- 
bled made use of very ungentiemanly lang^uage, and 
ultimately attempted to innillt Mrs. Bridge, upon which her 
daughter Mary, & girl between eleven and twelve years of 
age, drew the officer's sword from its scabbard and stabbed 
him to the heart. She was taken and tried for her Ufe by 
court-martial before Colonel Kirk, and honourably ac- 
quitted. The Colonel ordered the sword to be given to her, 
and requested that it should be handed down through the 
Maries of her family, and through them it has descended to 
its present owner." 

The manor was for many years in the possession of the 
BiBhops of Wells. 

The County Court is held monthly at the Town Hall. 
The district runs into Devonshire, and consists of the 
following parishes :— Ashbrittie, Bathealton, Bradford, 
Burlescombe, Clayhidoo, Culmstock, Hemyock, Holcombe 
Bogus, Huish Champfiower, Kittisford, Langford BadviUe, 
Milverton, Sampford Arundel, Stawley, Thorn St. Margaret, 
Wellington, West Buckland and Wiveliscombe. 

The residence known as Old Court, occupied by Dr. 
Bridges, was formerly the Court or Manor House, and was 
occupied by the Popham family. Some of the old walls 
are still standing, and are of considerable thickness and 
strength. 

The market-house is a new, handsome building, in the 
centre of the town. The markets are held on the groond 
floor, and a capital hall occupies the first floor. There is 
also a reading-room. A new great-market for the sale of 
stock, horses, &c., to be held quarterly, was once estab- 
lished. 

The Ghts-works are in Champford-lane. Mr. H. G. Crotre 
is manager. 

A Court Leet is held annually, to which a bailiff and 
other offiicers are eliHsted. 

The manor is possessed by the Bishop of WeUs. 
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THB VAUJEY OF TBX TONS.— TOWITS ABD PABiaHBS. 



A Ck>iirt Baron is also held azumally . 

WeUiogton has two penny newspapers, published on 
Thursdays, by Messrs. Oomer and Cutler respectiyely. 

Fairs are held on the Thursdays before Easter and Whit- 
Monday. The markets are held on Thursdays, and are 
well supplied. 

The charters were obtained by the Bishop of Wells. 

The Bristol and Exeter Bailway passes on the North 
side of this parish, and has a station here. 

The Grand Western Canal also adjoins Wellington, but 
is now being destroyed. 

Stuckeys Banking Company haye lately erected hand- 
some buildings in Fore-street, and have removed from their 
old bank in High-street. 

Bricks and tiles are made here on an extensiye scale, 
and there are two small iron foundries. 

Wellington is partly seated on the new red sandstone, 
and part is alluvium. 

The streets are wide and airy, and there are some capital 
shops, also many capital private houses. The town is 
well lighted, watered, paved, and watched. 

The principal seats are — Old Court House, occupied by 
Dr. Bridges ; The Priory, 8. Dobree, Esq. ; The Mount, 
H. Elworthy, Esq. ; Westf ord House, Mrs. Elworthy ; 
Foxdown, the residence of Wm. Elworthy, Esq. ; Swallow- 
field, D. C. Fox, Esq. ; Linden House, Sylvanus Fox, 
Esq. ; Court House, Thomas Fox, Esq. ; Drake's Place, 
the property of Mrs. Pulman ; Woodlands, W. Thomas, 
Esq. ; Ford House, O. G. Walter, Esq. 

In South-street is an old building called the Trade House^ 
ormerly used for the weaving trade. 

The woollen manufactories of Messrs. Fox and Messrs. 
Elworthy will bear comparison with any in the West of 
England. They axe on the North side of the town. 
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S a large parish and village, situated five miles 
South- West of Taunton, and three and a half 
miles East of Wellington Bailway Station. 
It was formerly so called to distinguish 
it from the parish of Buckland Saint Mary, 
in this county. Tlie following hamlets or 
places are in this parish :~GortneIl, one and a half miles 
to the West ; Ham, one and a half to the North, where ib a 




The XJoion WoAhouse is a oommodious building, on 
the North side of the town. The Ghiardians meet 
every Tliursday. The Poor-law Union oompriaes the 
parishes of Ashbrittle, Bathealton, Bradford, Chipstable, 
Fitzhead, HiUfanrance, Eittisford, Bunnington, Bad- 
dington, Sampf ord Arundel, Stawley, Thorn St. Margaret, 
Wellington, West Buckland and Wivelisoombe, in 
Somerset ; and Burlesoombe, Clayhidon, Cnlmstock, 
Hemyook and Holcombe Bogus, in Devonshire. 

The town is about three-fourths of a mile in length, 
and is composed of five streets— named High-street, 
Fore-street, Mantle-street, North-street and Soafh 
street. It is open and healthy. The Duke of Welling- 
ton takes his title from this town, and is Lord of the 
Manor, which is an ancient one, and was presented by 
King Alfred the Great to Asser, Bishop of Sherborne. 

Wellington is in the Hundred of Kingsbury West, 
in the Magisterial division of Wellington. County Court 
at Town Hall, WelUngton; Charles Saunders, Esq., 
Judge ; W. Burridge, Esq., Begistrar. Betuma four 
guardians to the Wellington Union. Post-office Savings 
Bank and money-order offices are at Wellington ; also a 
Gh}vemment Annuity and Insurance office. Letters 
arrive from London at 2.40 a.m., and by London day mail 
at 2.30 p.m. May be posted at Wellington for the West 
until 8.30 ; for the North until 4 p.m. ; for London, &c., 
until 10.3 p.m Carriera leave for Taunton Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. Is in the Deanery of Wells, in the Arch- 
deaconry of Taunton. Diocese, Bath and WeUa. Its 
area is 5,132 acres. In 1840 it was computed at 4,574 
acres. The population in 1821 was 4,170 ; in 1831 it was 
4,762 ; in 1861 it was 6,006. 
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large brewery and malting establishment; Bigger and 
Lower Buggin, under the Blackdown Hills, are one and a 
half miles from the church ; Chilson, one mile to the West. 
Tlie church ia a handsome, spadous and lofty edifloe, 
dedicated to Saint Mary, and consists of nave, Nczth and 
South aisles and chancel. There are two tnnsepta and a 
porch. Tlie church is principally built of sandstone, in 
the Gothic style of architecture, of several periods, and 
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1 to hne Dodtrgone vniioui oxtonilve 

PortioiiB of S&znn onhitoittore ue viiible. 
I obwrred that fbe lutTe wm tteaungij 
Earij FeipeDdiauIat, with maaiiTeoctiigoiul 
ilikfl the load ityla. TlieMWMsohapaloD tha 
the cb&ncel, bat not Niwth. In the ohancel 
■liiTs capital waa inserted, and irucb cniioas 

the old Sonth-Etut pier was notioed. The 
>r waa of the WellinRtoii tjpe, with two 
Findowi on one aide of the beltry-tatret, the 
dng blank. A. corbelled pinnujla over the 
dinted ant m peculiar, and as producing a 
^ roof ii a genuine Perpendicular one, with 
imioe. Hie dereatoiy windows appear to 
; off, to »*e ezpenae, at aome time, when the 
church wai lowered. The eeata ate pro- 
Cr. Parker to be genuine and intereating 
(oarteeDth-oentar; work. The font la very 
itilated. Hoet of the leata are original, and 
nilar notice. The pnlpit U amall, and nn- 
9 churdi. A large gallery was erected about 
, ago on the Weat end. In thia gallery is 
gan. There are four amall clerestory win- 
chnreh haa not been reetored or altered for 
if well done, it would make a very Bne 

chancel has lately been reatored. Host of 
Iree. There ia a beautiful punted glon win- 
iit end of the chancel, aleo (t smaller one on 
e. The cliuTch ocmttune no monnmBnla. 
le flat atones of the Tbniston family. The 
I ecseen are handsome. The tower it em- 
nrrounded by small pimiaclea, with turret on 
ie. It haa a peal of Atb bells. It stand* 
ock stones, on a amall hill, and it a eon- 
tt In the landscape. Tlie new from the top is 
s and beantifnl. Near the tower are two 
rhich are said to have been planted there to 
ractioe ol playing Atcs against iti walls. 
and ia a chapel to Wellinfcton, and the living 

the Tioarage of Wellington, of the joint 
of ^1,070, in the pA of Hn. Pnlman, and is 
Rer. Qeo. Knowling, M.A., of Wellington. 
lee were oommnted to the annual Talue of 



B. Jarratt, vicar of Wellington, lupportAd by -rolnntaiy 
contributions. 

In the churchyard are monuments to the memory of 
membei* of the Baker, Richards, Temlett, Thomas, Qay, 
Bidge, Freeman, and other familiee. 

Biohard Blaokmore gave £20 to the poor. 

The Dissentera have a new chapel at CroMwayi. 

West Bnckland ia beautifully seated, on the new red 
aandatone foimatiou. The soil ia good, moetly loam, 
very rich, and produces chiefly oapital crops of wheat, 
beans, barley, oats, Ac There were formerly one 
hundred acres of oommon land at Chilson, to which the 
copyhold tenants had a right. 

There ia an agricultoral society here, in conneotiOD with 
Bradford and other villages. 

Olay, marl, and sand, are dog in the pariah. 

The tnminke-road from Taunton to Wellington passes 
near this place. 

Themasor waa for many years bestowed on the Biahop 
of Bath and Welle. A. few years sinoe the roads in thia 
pariah were deeoiibed as very narrow, deep and stony, the 
banks on ea«h aide being high and the hedges meeting 
over head. 

There i* no revel or fair. 

On that part of the parish whioh lies in Blackdown 
many small springs arise, which woA a mill at Bu^in. 

The chief landowners are E. A. Sanford, Esq., Mr. 
James Hill, Ur. Henry Baker, and Hr. E. H. Bathuist 

There ia a Urge steam brickond tile maun&otory adjoin- 
ing the railway aiding at Foole, worked by a oompany <m 
the limited liabilit? ayatam. Hiere are large tanyarda 
adjoining, of niikh Mr. Bharland ia the owner. 

Wcet Buokland is in the Hundred of Kingsbury Weat. 
Hagistsnal Division and County Oonrt distaict cf 
WellingloD. Betoms two guardians to the WeUingtcm 
Union. The nearest mon^ order ofBoe is at WelUngbm, 
Letters airive from Wellington at 8 a.m. May be posted 
at Weat Bnckland until 4 p.m. The nearest railway. 
■lation, Wellington, on the Bristol and Exetar Bailwi^. 
Bnckland ia in the Deanery and Archdeaoonry of 
Taunton; in the Diooese of Bath and Well*. Its aiaai* 
3,671 acres 1 in 1810 eompoted at S,3W acrea. The 
population in 1821 was 7fO ; in 1831 it was 793 ; in IS6I 



) ^uroh are schools toonded by the Bev. 



hsi Monlton 



3 a lwg*t fopaUmt, «nd tsi; pnttj pkriih and 
Tfllage, prinoipallj dhuted aboat IhrM tnflM 
N<nUi <d Tanntak and sight milN Sootb- 
Wait of BridgwaUir. It wai fonnailr called 
Hoawkaton, and probablj deriTsa lb nam« 
bvm the (act that the monki of CHastonboif 
owned Uigalj in tlia pariah, nie manor wa* giTan hj 
Kcmtwin, Sing of the Weat Bazona, to GUutonbnr? Abbaj. 
At the time of the Norman SmrBj by WHIlam I. it waa 
.thus deaoibed :— " nia chnich itself holdi Monaeketone. 
Iath«timeof£ingEdwaiditgeIdedforI6b[dei. . . . 
It il worth £7." In 1293 the monaateiy of Olaatoobnry 
poaNMed landa in Honkton iroriii £30 per Tear. 'Die 
oalebntad (dd Bathpool Milla (formerly fnUing milla), 
mie part of tbii property. At the mppreanon of monaa- 
teriea the manor of Monkton came to the Crown, and waa 
gianted by Edward TI. to Sir William Powlst. It waa 
afteiwarda aold to the Quick lauuly for £1^2, and ag^n 
to tlie Wairea and Bunpt; Idea. It ii now the property of 
Min Wure, of Heateroomb^. The following hamleta or 
placea an in this pariah : — Sidbrooke, Bathpool, Honkton 
HsBtbfleld, Qotton, the family laat of the Beadona ; and 
Walford, fonoerly the Beat of the Sanfordi. The pariah 
extendi to the borough of Taunton ; only one honae, how- 
ersi, in the boroogh retorua a vote. The viewa to be ob- 
tained from the higher parts of the pariah are moat 
charming, eq)eciaUy aboTe and tuvaud Gotton, where 
Bome splendid peeps may be had of the town of Taunton. 
The chorch ia a laige, lofty and regular edifloe, dedi- 
cated to St. Angustiae, and connsts of Nave, North aud 
South aislea. South pomh and chanoel. It ia prindpally 
built of natiTe rag or slate iitone, in the Qothic style of 
architecture, aud ia ooniidered to hsTO been mnch altered 
In or about the 14th oenbuy. llnre were formerly two 
dkantriea in this churoh ; they were pensioned oft A.D. 
1663. The font is am-ah^>«d, and pe«aliar. The oomioe 
of nave is Tary handaome, and deservea pajtieular notice. 
It is decorated with chamba, with oulapiead wingi. His 
pnlpit ia a Tery beautifnl bit of Italian deaigu, with heavy 
aounding-boaid and fiaming am. The windows aiqtear to 
be moatly of the Eariy and Deoonted periods. The seats 
are tree in tbe greater portion td the North aide. The 
church ocailaina mfmnmeata of the Hn^nve, Beadon, 
Sanford, Xdooket, Pophant, TrTirtgl*fca ^ Oroaamaa, Ttif^hj 
Simdell, Martin, Oat^wO, Uaane and firickdala famiUaa. 



niers ia a amaUbraaa tablet, dated A.D.lTtS. The East 
window ia filled with painted ^aas. Tbace is a lofty 
olarestory, %hted with six large windows. The organ 
is a Tery good one, and atauda in the gallery. The Ham- 
hiD pillan and arohaa are in good pieaerration. 

Hie tower ia loflj, and oonsideTed to be reiy elegant. 
It is parUy oorered wtth ivy, and faaa a olook and a peal 
of six bells. 

He pariah register dates from 1704, and many entries 
deeerre notice. Particulars were deaoribad iu a paper 
read before the members of the Somaisetsliire Arohssoto- 
pcal Sooietr by B. M. Xing, Esq., a few years since. 

Hie living ia rectorial, of the annual value of £7S0, iu- 
duding Sfi acrea of glebs land and reeidenoe, in the gift 
of the Bav. TnUiam Chapman Eingloke, H.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who ia the present rector. The living 
and the manor were anoieotly appropriated to Qlaaton- 
bnry Abbey. The patronage was tor many yean with 
the Santord family. The reotoiy is adjoining. 

There are aohoola for boys and gttls ; also a Sunday 

The oborchyard is very pretty and pieturaaque, with 
park-like gntraaoe. It ooutaina monomeata to the 
memory of the Searle, Lock, King, Bristol, Eaaton, 
Nuttall, Bundell, Sanford, Nash, Qreen, Martin, Faal, 
Hedley, House, Every, Clarke, Bond and MiugraTe 
tamiliee. The followicg cnriom epitaph on a physician 
deserves notdoe :— 
** Oontentlon 'a doabtful where two ohampEcms bee : 
lluw'st amqaared Death ; now Death hsth coaqnared thee." 
In 1270 Thomas lAmbeth founded and andoned an 
■ImahoDsa for eleven poor widows. It waa called the 
Leper House, and is near the East>reaoh, Tannton. 
HisTs are alao twenty-one and a half acres of land in 
various portihea. In 1718 Bichard If nsgrave gave £t a- 
year. The pariah has land that prodacM about £44 lOs. 
per annmn. John Claymoud gave £16 per year to astab- 
Ifsb an exhibition for boys from this school. 

Tlie Independents have a neat chapel at Bathpool, 
csectad in 1SS6. There were fonneriy plaoes of worship 
for the use ol Baptists and Wealayans, 

The new red sandstone Joins the Devonian aeris* of 
rocka nudar this paiuh. That part near the town of 
Taunton ia on the alluvium. There ia a email portion of 
syenite on the Northern aide. The aoH ia very varied. 
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N mnmeot muket town and bfgs puiil), 

lituAte eleven miln Weet at Tanntm, tai 

ilz milea North of Welluifrton nQm;- 

(talioD. It i* tsated In a, vallej, unoog 

lofty tull*) Bud was foRnerly called, from 

the Bason, WeevileooiiilM, or, louie thioki 

WeaaeUcombe, from the Dumban of dther enatiue tor- 

meil; to be fonnd there. Othei* tUnk It ii Wife-lena- 

oombe, from the nnmbar of prieata who lired hure, 

and serred other pariabea. Tlere ia atil] another 

nmjectnre, whioh li, that iti nunB may have bean 

derired from the Saxon wotd dgnifyiDg "doae coTering," 

which described the plooe, being mrroiuided on naarly 

•11 odes by high biU>, covered with beautiful woodi. 

Wireliacombe wai a place of not* in tlie time of the 
Bomatia, althongh not distiDgniihed ai a military poet- 
Tradition etatea that there are the remaina of a Daniah camp 
at CasUe BjIdb, where boon are often dog np ; alao a 
Bomao euoampment at the manor-honaa. At the time of 
the Norman Survey by William I. itvraa thna daaciibad: — 
"Heaame biafaop holds Wivelisoombe. He held it also 

at the time of King Bdward , There ia a 

mill of fifty penoe rent, and thirty-four aerea of meadow, 
and two hondted anna of paature, and tour-uare aciea of 
wood. Of the land of thia manor three bughta hold of the 
bishop nine hides, and bava there 10 ploughs. It ia worth 
totha king 10 pounds, aod tothe koigbti dttaen pounds." 
Compared with paymcota by other places, it moat have 
been a town of some size. Wiveliaoombe [a oonaideTed a 
healthy leaidenoe. Its situation is In ita favour, and adds 
to it* salubrity and doanlineaa. Its Inhahitanta are noted 
for the great age to which the; attain. 

WiveUacombe, with Ittzhead, f ormaone manor, the manor 
house being at FUzbead. Lord Ashbniion is Lord of the 

Wivelisoombe is one of the largeat parishes (if not the 
▼try largeat), in the West of BogUnd, sod inolndea Langle y, 
Croford, Ford and WUtefleld, each abont amilediatant, 
and Hanndown, near Hnisb. Wirelisoombe is a polliDg- 
plaoe for West Somerset. It is reapeetably inhabited, and 
wa* formetly th« aeat of an extensive woollen bade. It 



now oinslats of B*« pHndpal abeeta, via., Chitwh-J tw et , 
Hlgh-atTMt, OoIdan-hOl, North-sbeet, Weat-atreeL A 
portion of the parish Is upon the Devonian aoies of rabka, 
and another part on the new red aauditone ; loofaably the 
lower parta on the alluvium. 

The axcavatioDa lately made by Ifr. Onnn In J«m»- 
lane have attracted much attention, and have prodneed 
some unusual and striking reanlta. 

Hie church ia a large building, dedicated to St. Andrew 
(or the Holy Trinity). It consists of nave. North and 
South aisles, pordi and chancel. Tliere is alao an extra 
aisle attached on the South tide. It is built of Dwoniaa 
sandstone, and intended to be in the Oothic sQlc d arthi- 
teoture. The rougb-oait has lately been rsmoredfrciD the 
exterior. The chanoel is a small apse, at the Eaatcm csid 
of the nava. There ia a clerestory, wilh low ptrinted 
windows. The pulpit, deak and gallery front are oosd- 
poaed of some of the remains of the old oak oarriogt 
saved from the former cbnrcb, all the other portims 
baviDg been dcatioyed or lost at the erection of the present 
edifloe. ^kcre is a good organ in the Western gallery. 
The roofs are ceiled, and "beautified" with plastering. 
The chnioh was built in the year 1829, and is fitted with 
modem deal seats, mucb too high. Under the cbnrch are 
extensive oataoombs, entered from the East. It waa 
erected by a cha^^ of £6,000 on the cburch-rBlse, to be 
paid oS In 20 yeara. Hie chnroh oontaina 1260 sittinga, of 
which MS are free. It is taatsfnlly lifted with gas, cm 
brass standards. Id the chancel ia a punting of our 
Saviour, wbicb waa presented by Sir Qeorge Adams. Hia 
church contsina one or more monuments of membeia of 
the following fa^niliea : — HanoM^ Bowies, Bmidker, 
Lntlsy, Tea, WaldroD, Elfoid, Walker, Harvey, and 
Nater ; also a moaomant erected by anbscription to the 
late Mr. H«tuvwV Tbms there is that curious old monu- 
ment to the memory of Humphiey and Uargary Wynd- 
ham, with two full-length stone effigies, of the Pi;«Kiji,.n 
age. The Wjndhama were probably relatives td that 
Windham who was engaged in the riege of l^imtcn, 
against Blake. Two figures recline on the tomb, disaaid 
In what may generally be oalled the costume of Queen 
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dme. The data u 1620. Then us two wpa- 
B inaciiptioiu nboTS, u follow! : — 

O tBB snUAL KKMOU* Or EVUPBmiT VIIDHUI, CUt^ 

Hen Ilea & [«ire, wbom for their equal LOVE, 

Let kfter Agw t«nii Uw tnitla doTC ; 

A. bM knd «hM, whiiM like tUi Veatcm idUa 

Skall budlr miteh, uy Hine agmln ou Qe ) 

niBt Fune'henFlf idon* the meD»nle> 

Ot Bumphnr Wfndliam and bk Vngtry, 

Ell nutshlea wile, whOH KeaTen-blest ikill tad aoi( 

CVBBD BUndTT, whom the mrgeon held for loe^ 

Of duBtTDu woimdi, DTUEIES, And festered mna. 

Bent nujrmed Giiples nmtehlen tram her dons. 

Ta fowcTHDro fower of yean he did Mplre, 

A eomiceller, a jnitiDe, and a •quire. 

Henee waaba wlae to Jndte and Jnat to doe. 

Beliglona, good, and noblr-niinded too. 

The orpbtnea father, and the widowes rriead. 

Leaned, wieef eltifero, and oonatant to tjie end ; 

Tet from thia ODne-nioh couple did pro«ed 

Bat one sole daughter, fain ehe wa» indeed— 

Both of their .irtoei and eetatea who Urea, 

And in her life theii Kooad beinit giina. 

neie only doth Iheii eiutlil]' parte remainei 

tnilah at Chriit'i oominff mart be fetcht again. 



Hcere icat in amnd hope of a jo 
Christ IvKnB^ ye bodiee of Homphrey Windham, of Goqldn HiH, 
In ye patlab of 'WiTdiecanitie. In ye oontey of Samenet, Beqr., 
lUrd KOUie ot Br. lohn V^ndhani, of Orchard, in the nine 
eootey, tni^ [long eloee deecaaedi, and 1Eh||«t hla Wife, 
ildait dan^tcr and co-heir of lohn Btephenaon, of Hodeon, in 
r* eoimtcy ot Heittoid, E»1T.. who lived togetber abora 48 
y«v<a,haTingigneaaoitiieaod one daoghter, weh eoone dying, 
yoimg Elinbeth, their aole danghler and heire, eorvirod I<dui 
Oaler, ot Barton. In ye eootey of Bomeraet, Eiqr, 

niere ia alto a bran plate to the Crowter tamSf. The 
tower ii built of Derouitui atone. It was foimerl; adorned 
wJtli aome queer iion-work (intended tor pituiaclea), 
wbicb baa been lately lemoved. A word in pannng msjr be 
■^d reapectinK tliu church. It waa onJoitnnatelr enoted 
about twen^ jiean too soon, at an age when the prindple 
of Gothic architeoture waa not undentood, oc at leaat ba- 
fbn Ihe rerival of art had reached thia part ot the country. 
It ia eaar to thiow blame upon thoae who were engaged 
in ita srection ; but it ahoold be remembered that if Qiay 
did to the beat ot thedr ainlity, it ia unfair to oomplain. 
tt ia, however, enoouraging to find that the more Intelli- 
gent inhabitants of Wiveliaoomha are aware of the faot 
that nDch reqniraa to be dona to bring their ohnroh np to 
tLe ipirit ot modem tdmea, and that stepa are being takan 
to MO what can ba dcma, the exterior plaatering being 
nmoTed and pointing anbatitutad ; and other fanpioTe- 
menta are being nude. 

nie tower baa a olook, and a peal of eight batla. 

The old cborch ia thua deaoribed bf CoUinaon in 1791 : — 
" It Gonaisti of naye. North and South aialea, and at the 



Weetenda tower and aplre, with awtof diioiea,aalaiik, 

and ail balls." 

The parish register datea from lS3fl. 

The living ia a Tioangg, with reiiden«e, in the gift of 
the Prebendary oF Wivelieoombe, In tlie Oathedial of 
Wells. The tithea are oommated at £430 per year, and 
the great tithes at £630, and are In the hands ol the 
Eocletiaslieal Commissioners; also the ohnich lands, worth 
£300 per year. 

There are large National, Infant and Sunday schools 
near the ohiunh — the infanta' below, and the boys' and 
giria' abore. A. neat harmoniom ia in naa there. 

The Bev. Ridi A'Ooart Beadon, t«atoT of Cheddar, ia 
the preeent vicar. 

The chniohyard contains the remains of a orOM, with 
patron sunt, and monuments to the memory of the fol- 
lowing families— Baclcet,ChorIey, Field, Brown, Vereyard, 
Stone, Clatworthy, Eellow, Gamlyn, Lear, Pugaley, 
Edbrooke, Legge, Uiddleton, Balman, Burslon, Tyler, 
Uavey, Richards, Bonohsr, Bus*el, Oollard, Back, Bow- 
ditcb, King, Feathentone, Dunn, Culverwell, Coltaid. 
mmewell, Uillet, Wambey, Dyer, Bmton, Walker, 
Holborow, North, Martin, Thomaa, Hatch. 

FoTmerly a COnaiderabU woollen trade waa oaniBl mat 
'WiTeliscombe. Iliere were also manufactories ot various 
ooatings, kerseys, cloth and baize. Woollen goods were 
made tor the alave population, andalao tor the New- 
foondlaod flahermen. 

In the Pigott collection ot Somenetahire churchea, 
takenbetweentheyearslSSO tolSM, ia a floe sketch of 
the proBont church at Wiveliaoombe, also the tower, with 
the extraordinary iron pinoaclea already referred to, and 
a centre one, ori^ire, higher than the othera. 

The view alao repreeents a good Uothic gateway to the 
South-east ot tbe church. 

In 1777 Wiveliaoombe oontained 359 boosea. Him, oak 
and aah are the principal timbers gruwn in thia neigh- 
bourhood. 

The lodepeudeuta' Chapel ia on Qolden-blll. It ia a 
large, room; building, with gallery, ereotad in 170S, en- 
larged in 182fi. Extensive aobool-roonu were also built 
at the same time. 

Tha Wesleyans have a neat ahapel. 

The market is held on Taeadsya, and the great market 
is on the last Toeaday in Febroary and July. 

like soil is gensrollj good and produces chiefly wheat, 
bailey and tnmips. Tliare is alao a vein ot yellow clay, 
01 ochis, naed by tanners and fellmongsrs. Umber 
has alao been found here. The snbaoil is alate on tha 
We«t«m ride, and red sandstone on the North and Weat 
Thera weni 500 acres ot oomnion land at Uaun Down, 
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a 8im-dial in fheohurohyard, by which the dock and chimes 

Hie old weather-boarda of the tower have kitely been 
remoyed, and handsome qnatref oil pattern belfry win- 
dowSy of Ham-hill stone, designed by the Bev. John Han- 
cock, haye replaced them, conjointly at the expense of W. 
Hancock, Esq., the parish, and the Bey. John Hancock. 
It is in contemplation to place stone pinnacles at each 
comer of the tower, to replace the extraordinary iron- 
work, which was remoyed on account of its great weight 
tending toyreaken the masonry of the tower. 

In the schoolroom are mullioned windows, a door, and 
mitred escutcheons on the walls, taken from the old palace 
formerly in poeseesion of the Wyndham family, near the 
churchyard. 

There are a flourishing parochial library and a branch 
of Mudie's Book Library at Yickeiy's poet and telegraph 
office. 

The emancipation of the slayes mined the woollen trade 
of Wiydiscombe, as the slayes refused to wear the blue 
doth, considering it a badge of slayeiy. Cloths were for- 
merly sent to the West Indies in large quantities. 

There axe numerous charities. Amoag the prindpal 



HoLWAT*8 AND Stobbt's.— The income deriyed from 
this charity amounts to £39 129., being leased out on liyes. 
One-fourth part is distributed to the poor residing in the 
pariah and net recdying parochial relief, on the 21st Deo, 
annually, by the minister, churchwardens, and oyerseers. 
Hie other three quarters are paid oyer to the churchwardens 
for the reparation of the church of Wiyeliscombe, and for 
and towards the defraying and paying of any other 
general charge, taxation, or payment whatsoeyer, where- 
with the inhabitants of the said parish of Wiyeliscombe 
should or might be at any time taxed or charged with by 
the laws of this realm, or by any of them. 

Mattndown, OB Nobth'b Ghabztt. — This charity, 
amounting to £35 per annum, is also distributed to the poor 
of the parish of Wiydiscombe on 2l8t Dec. annually, to 
such poor persons as do not reoeiye rdief of the parish 
and axe reddents in the parish, by the minister, church- 
wardens and oyerseers. 

Polbbhzzx Ghabett.— This charity amounts to £23 
annually, and is distzibuted to the poor on the 2lBt Deo. 
annually, asaboye. 

MomcxQv Geabitt. — ^This charity amounts to £1 per 
annum, and is paid to the minister, churchwardens, and 
oyerseers, out of a piece of land in the parish of West 
Xcnkton, near Tauntan* called Trull's Lane, and distri- 
buted as aboye. 




Hxmxanr's Ghabitt. —A ftdd of land at Groford-hill, 
in the parish of Fitshead, at the yearly rent of about £8, 
to be distributed to the poor as before mentioned, by the 
minister, churchwardens and oyerseers, four days before 
Easter yearly. 

Jbboxb Bbook's Ghabitt compris es seyeral cottages in 
Golden-hill, in the parish of Wiyeli scombe, giyen to men 
with families ; and as an acknowledgment they each pay 
2s. 6d. yearly. Formerly they were required to giye bonds ; 
but some were allowed to occupy the houses without 
giying the necessary bonds, and in consequence several of 
the houses were lost, the occupiers holding them oyer 20 
years without giving a bond. 

Azjcshottsbs. — These consLst of eight dwdlings, given to 
old people, for which each pays Is. yearly. 

There are six great markets, on the last Tuesdays in 
February, April, May, July, September and November, 
which are wdl attended by buyers. 

Not far is the native haunt of the Bed Deer, stags 
and hinds bdng often seen on Maundown and Haddon. 
Adjoining arethdr favourite haunts. 

The Market-house was erected about 1840, and is a 
handsome brick structure, with portico and balcony. It 
contains a commodious hall (where the magistrates meet), 
an ante-room, butcher's, corn, dry and fiah markets, all 
combined, with a pijTgdry at the back. 

The North-east comer of the parish contains large 
masses of conglomerate lime-stone, capping the " new red" 
formation, and which is burned at the Castle Tipnoller 
and Gk>ulds Kilns into excdlent agricultural Ume, which 
supplies the ndghbouring parishes. Veins of white quartz 
are used for road stones. 

Hematite ore has been found in detached pieces near 
the surface of the ground at Maundown. 

On the South-east are numerous springs, which supply 
the town reservoir. To prevent the possibility of pollu- 
tion, the waters are conveyed from the spring heads by 
pipes leading into the town mains. 

The Wiydiscombe slate quarries deserve a mora de- 
tailed account. They are ntuated at Oakhampton, vul- 
garly called Ockington, and are worked by the Wiyeliscombe 
Slate Gompany (limited). Previous to the formation of the 
limited company they were worked for a long period of time 
by various persons, the prindpal of whom was Mr. Ennor. 
A roof is now in existence at Henry Bellew's, Esq., Oak- 
hampton, which was made from the surface slate of this 
quaziy 130 years since, thus speaking volumes for its dura- 
bility. Two colour slates are made at this quarry— blue, 
the most sought after ; purple, considered the most dura- 
ble. Slabs of large sixe are obtained, from which hand- 




aome nuutelpieras are nunn^ 
vainubed aboir tlie beantifDl Teii 
of oxide of itod. In additiaa to 
nbly Euited for flooring, window- 
■od beer cistemB, ejecta, aii3, I 
atones, aince they reeiit the i 
l>atter than many of the 
lotrest qnany, trom whicli 
dates are procured, u nitasiied 
feet from the anrfaoe. A tannal 
in length c&rries oS the water, 
'brought to the Borfaoe bjtbeiiH< 
gine of eight-hone potrer, vbid 
pet dxj, bj meaoa of two ate 
gradienta- The comp&oj i> mai 
and the capital cooaiata of 6,665 a) 
nnmberof men are employed, to t 
from wbich it ia eitoated about t 
at and aronnd tlda apot ia much 
well repaya Ihe viaitor. 

There are two amallsr qoarriea i 
mllej. One worked by Mr. John < 
Ur. Qnnn baa ahown mooh api 
haa mode. The lode runa neai 
aligbily to the north. The abati 
and ia about 109 ft. deep, annk ' 
Water now ritea (jccarioDally. ] 
Hr. C. Boucher, abutting on Jen 
of a mile from the town. 

Magneaian limeatone ia reportc 
thii shaft. The following ana 
Koad, R.D., F.B.3., may inteiei 
1869. — Sample No. 1, a red 
diffloult to palveiize ; it ia almot 
and contEiini 63.7. per oent. of me 
a valuable miaeral. Sample Nc 
almoet pvre peroxide of iron, 
Dlica 1.97i iron 68.63, a valud>le 
iron feebly magnetic, conaiata o( 
alios with a httle alumina, iS.U 

Some lime-stone and the whit* 
tbe neighbooihood. The latter, wben used for the repair Proclamation of Peace in 18H, in which ia recorded the 
ot the roads, gives them a curioua mottled appeanmoe, Het, that while the prooeeaioD waa walking sheep wera 
eapeciaUy after rain. ahom, oloth manufactored, and a ooat made, wincli t^ 

Hie Police-station i« near North-atreet, imder the care chairman (Ur. Hanoock) wore at the dinner the a 
of a superintendent and eight men. afternoon. Space doea not allow na to give the paiticiilan 

The Magiatratea hold petty •eaHiononthethirdTneBday in full. [See Taunton and Bridgwater Jonnul, July, 
of eaob month, at the Town Hall. ISH.] 

The town waa formerly goremed b; a bailiff and poT> There are aoroe quaint old psintingB of the oeatn of 

bene, who are yet annually elected, with other minor die town, but we eonld not get aaight of them. 
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anialtMi apoa the inhaWtoati thanabonti, killing ill 

rachmiiefiue to join with them. Huy 0UT7 sway ill tha town tu no dafSnoa I 

mmoi thsj cma find, whoM hiubsndi are in L;ms, Uuir datanoe u thay 

ruintoa, or othsi the Pariiamanf > gwiinni thsreabonta, th^ weia nbdnad, Uie 

ra whne affection to the Farliamsnt ii known, and part of it wai btunt. 

aitherknockUieMandtheiiduldienantha head with the marohed to lOaaliead, « 

bntt-end of thsiT mniketa, or Ht thorn npon the worki the oooatry. The Bnem 

befora Tannton, that n the? may be ihot \>j the oidnanoe fled, «ad eleren baik* w 

[roa the town. The; have alao their dogs to aaaroh oot people and foodi, bafor 

my of the iohabltanta who fl; from them to hide them- wwe mlt ; bat aU else ii 

■elvea in the wooda, and na loonv find them bnt Ihej kill aikd all the ihipi and bi 

them, with man; onheaid-of omeltiea which make one'a haiboor were bamt. T 

heart aohe to mantloa. We had intalligenoe that in thia and, amongit the net, 

ucoth of September Qoring marohed ont fiom Tlrarton uad Tei; mndi oniel^ 

with liz tlunuand hocae and foot, and laTan piaoM of to plunder Watohet." 
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We lore oui noble old 
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nauj » plauuit walk o 
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BKxe-luD in ell ezdteiasi 
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Iwt, bat not laait, luve 
arttap ti«d rendered om 
DWiur; ware gone. Te 
olingi to oni noble old i 
Usnob a good boat f o> 
it* dull mjOT one tithe 
pcriMioad, thay will have 

We propoH^ them, to ta 
Mudnet them itep by stq 



inuw." BathpaoiwM 

of our riTar wu whas 
WM taksn of iti povw 
inaab and bian wan 
metall; find that Omj 



M the lirvr to noeiira 
oKi, hut aa aawin be- 
ad tQ dinhargB thtjr 

1 pore water : but vs 
'hen thia objaotioiiabta 

im tha Tone oooiqaad 
being isadQ naTifsbla, 



a groat, though ailent, 
t all hearj gooda. At 
ids and Dommana had 



itbsTifoi ouriagva. 
■honld pass a«B7 to 
canal. It la said that 
L the QBB of iiTSB, he 
ii waatobe tholateof 

thai it ia eallad npoa 
1; did in the wj id 

I aome of the naea that 
had impoaed upoait. 

. In nmuner its banki 
^MMnt of walks, with 
I winter we hsTC oeca- 
•od boys skating oc 
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irithin a (ew milas of 
>f theOtter, theOolm. 
IT nnmeroDs places oa 
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THB TAIXEY OF THB T0K8-- 



Bnt l>t tu mame our dauripticm of the Timi«. Dr. 

Amory, in Oift rear 1724, wrote a poem od tli e town of 

TenntoD, in which be thni ipeakB of ourrJTsr;— 

" Tlie httdiliifc Tone Id (low mcuidcn dwtm, 

Loath to loiwkii tlH bapiir lud jt lorn ; 

rDrasdtatbaniain, brNmtan-ibv. K beui 

Buk Hoetiiw thhIi fnnght with rlohnt nici." 

The poat eftennrdi glowinglj deacribat the Tirious 

•oenes on ita honks, incladiog "ibsep witli fleeces sar- 

pMling Fenian lilka," " beanteona temalea, treeh, artlaM, 

gentle, innooentlj gay," listening to amoioua sweins, and 

tnanj other eqnsllj sentimental end prgtt; snbjects, not 

fotgettiDg to Tsmind his teedprs tliat thej are there free 

from the attacks of "hungry lions or prowling wo1t«b." 

Those who Mck fuitber infonnatioii we refer to the lines 

In full. Are thaj not written in the chroniolea of the 

townof Tannton, bfthepen of the Tenerable Savage ? 

And now we pan from the sentimentaJ to the praotJcali 
and take oar readers tu a beautiful place on the Brendon 
Hills, not tar from the bus; soeuea of the miner excavating 
iron ore to send b; the W«t Bomenet Hiuenl Bailwaj 
to Watchet, and tbenoe to Wales. 

In a retired spot, called " BiTerton Bottom," near the 
pariah of Clatwortby, at the eitrema or Western end of 
the fertile vale of Tannton Deane, rises a little spring, so 
tinj that when we first look at it we dnnbt if it will eror 
have power to find its waj through the tangled grass and 
fscn with which it is aarroanded. Bnt, joining other little 
oomponions, it soon gathera more oonfldence and atrength, 
andbythetimeithaaflowedhalf a mils, so rapid has been 
Its increase, that it now appears a reallj respectable and 



llie scenery it passes is very beantiful — the bills are 
fnB of springe, so green is the grass, bo loiuriant is the 
foliage, and so fine are the namerons ferns and mosses. 
Many pretty peepe dmerve noting, eapacialty Traoe-bridge, 
with its fine slate-qnarriee and romantic views. 

The little Tone having fairly staited, it is quickly ang- 
meoted by the neighbouring brooks and rivulets, and runs 
on, dividingvariouapanBhaancar Wiveliscomba, toKittis- 
tord, Bonnington, and Tbome St. Margaret, where it re- 
eeirea its first important branch from Langtord Budville, 
and iu passing gives a name to "Tonedale," where it ii 
M*da gieat nae of in the large mills for the manufacture 
of woollen mataiials which are there situate. Passing 
down thiODgh a bean tifoUj* wooded valley, it reaches 
Nynehead, where Art, step[«ng in to ita asaistance, has 
eonTerted this modest brook into a flne 
river. This was dooe, we are informed, by the i 
owner of Nynehead ('Squire Sanford), in his liberal an- 
deavDun to help the poor and find labour for them durioc 
a time when wmk waa scarce in the neighbouriiood. We 



have seen large flockiof wild duok and other birds in 
theee beautihil ponds. And here the Tone regatta takes 
place, and diving and swimming-matohes and other 

aquatic amusemants ore held. Its waters ate crossed by a 
handsome stone bridge, and the effect of the whole scene 






sntiful. 



As if angry to be obliged to leave sue}] so enchanting 
place, the Tone dishes impetnonsly down a fnomiug 
oascade, and soeu beoomea the modest and retiring stream, 
*' wandering on with its own sweet will" throogh fertile 
lands, where it now makes it flnt introductian to the 
active, driving, poshing world ; tor over it passe* the 
Bristol and Eie'er Railway, with ita rushing train at the 
rate of forty milea an hour. Still wandering on, it reaches 
Bradford, where a massive areh spans its depths, in the 
place of the andent ford. Faaaing AUcrford, wa reach 
Hole, wbere thfre is a very handsome old stone 
bridge, with three flnBly-pointsd Qothic arohsa, said to 
have been built by monks. Here it turns a large mill, 
and another Just below, at Fideoak, each with a pictn- 
reeqne and foaming cascade. It then rolls on to Bishop's 
Hull, receiving on ita way the oolWted waters both from 
the Hilverton and Wellington districts. At Bishop's Hull 
the scenery is very pretty—we may say romantic. On th» 
South bank the land rises almost perpendicularly to a 
height of nearly one hundred feet, thickly wooded with 
beautifal flni. Tha busy mill, the broad ■■ mill-head," the 
splashing wheel and the roaring and foaming fall of 
waters, all combine to create a striking and varied 

Soon after leaving this pretty spot the Tone is Joined 
by a fine, clear mill-atream from Bishop's Lydeird and 
the water from the Quantook Hill*, and rushss on npon its 
pebbly bottom to Roughmoor. It is xaid that mills once 
stood here. Hera is a retired and pleasant bathing-place, 
and billow is a ford occosionalty need. Passing on, we 
arrive at Oibraltar, where are the remains of an old 

It was near this spot that sbiut 200 years ago were 
encamped the Boyal troops when they made the cele- 
brated attacks on Taunlcn ; and it is said they gave it ita 
name in oonseqaence of their having bean previously 
qoartered at Oibraltar, in Spain. 

We now arrive at the Taunton Buthing-ploce, which 
wa* established a few years ago to supply a deficiency long 
fall in this town. Here are dreising-rooms, seala, diving- 
planks, &c., all enclosed with a suitable hoarding to render 
them private. The river at this point is brood and deep, 
and oonsiderable axpeaaa has been incurred in filling up 
boles ondrenderingthebottomsuitabla, Aa eiperienoed 
swimmer is always in atteudoooe during the bathing bonis 
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to give leflsons, and to be ready in oaae of need, and a boat, 
a lif e-bnoy, and all proper poles, ropes, oorks, &o., are pro- 
Tided to preyent the possibility of an accident. 

A few steps to the East bring us to French Weir— a place 
of notoriety, and formerly much frequented by bathers, 
but Yery unsuitable, as it is both public and highly dan- 
gerous. In years gone by, neyer a season passed but one 
or more Uvea were lost here. Many conjectures haye been 
made as to the reason, and once, when the water was 
unusually low in consequence of the long drought, we had 
an opportunity of observing. At that time there waa no 
water flowing oyer the weir, and yet a considerable stream 
was running from the deep weir bed at the lower leyel. 
This must either haye been fed from natural springs, or 
caused by the water from the higher or mill-stream finding 
its way through the sand or grayel bottom and rising in 
the weir bed. In either case the water rose far colder 
than in the riyer, and a person swimming across the cold 
ourrent would y<^ probably experience cramp from the 
sudden change of temperature. 

Many years ago an engineer of this town engaged for a 
wager to empty the French Weir ; and a whole troop of 
assistants worked with buckets, pails, pumps, and eyen 
fire-engines, both day and night, endeayouring to accom- 
plish this useless work. Crowds of people assembled, and 
many bets were made pro and con. Great excitement 
ensued. A regular fair, with standings, &c., was held around 
the bank ; but, after a three days* attempt, assisted by the 
bystanders, it preyed fruitless, doubtless from the springs 
just mentioned. 

At French Weir the riyer divides into two streams— the 
higher, or mill stream, and the North and, perhaps, 
natural bed. Following this branch a short distance, we 
come to the point called Duckpool, now conyerted into a 
free batbing-plaoe, and here the Grand Western Canal 
terminated in the riyer Tone. This canal is now destroyed. 

Passing the Gas works and seyeral wharyes, we observe 
a short slip cut into a timber-yard, whereby the boats are 
enabled to discharge their caigo in the veiy midst of the 
establishment. There is a pleasant and pretty walk on 
this bank of the river, although not much used, but which 
at a small expense could be made a good promenade. 

We now come to the ** town of the Tone," situate about 
half the distance from the source of the Tone to its 
outfall. Leaving Taunton Castle on the South, we arrive 
at North Town Bridge. This is the point of confluence of 
the mill-stream, and is a fine open piece of water. 

We must now retrace our steps, and gc back to French 
Weir and follow the Southern branch, which, as it forms 
the mill-head, receiyee a large number of tributary streams. 
First we haye that from Trull ; next, one from the Black- 



down Hills; and, thirdly, that one called << the Bhina," 
which rises at Fossbrook, near Pitminster, and anciently 
supplied Tauntonians with " pot-water," as it was called, 
preriouB to the general use of pumps and wells. TUs 
stream was taken advantage of to supply the moat that 
surrounded Taunton Castle. On the Southern side it 
was crossed by a drawbridge and portcullis. The Tone 
f onned the defence on the Northern boundaries. Here, 
though narrow, the river is deep and rapid, and suppUes 
the motive power for the Town Hills, said to have been 
formerly powder-mills, belonging to the Casrle property. 

We now arrive again at North Town Bridge, a heavy 
erection, most of which was built in 1834. This bridge 
consisted fonnerly of six smaU arches, but was afterwards 
rebuilt with two openings only. As it was proved that 
much land was flooded above the bridge in conaequenoeof 
a want of water-way, the <' island " between these bridges 
was removed and a large arch constructed in its place. An 
esteemed fellow-townsman, in a poem entitled *< Taunton,'* 
thus speaks of the old bridge, the generation who erected 
it, and the navigation of the river : — 

*' They bridged the Tone, the Northern shore ta win. 
And break the bonds that hemmed their borden in. 
Theirs was it ftnt the river te restrain. 
And in new fthKnnff>lB force it to the main. 
Slave of their will ; coerced their ohaina to wear. 
And on ita breast unwonted burdens bear. 
These their achievements, fruit of early days. 
If now eclipsed, must still extort our praise." 

Previous to the erection of a bridge oyer the Tone, it Is 
said there were broad paved fords across the river, and 
that part of the ancient paving was discoyered not many 
years ago. Before we leaye this spot we must not forget 
to mention <' Swan Island " and its inhabitants— a leoent 
adornment suppUed by the publio spirit of a neighbouring 
resident. 

This part of the river forms the termmation included 
under the name of the Bridgwater and Taunton Canal, 
and is surrounded on each side by numerous wharves and 
ooal-yards. Formerly this was the most busy part of the 
town. There is a public landing-place at the North-east 
comer of the bridge, although it is not now used. 

For the next half mile the riyer is of good width *»fl 
depth, and here *< young Taunton " delights to take fresh 
air and exercise, in pleasant rows during the summer 
months. It is to be regretted that this capital amusement 
is not more general. Passing down, we notice on the 
South bank the tower of St. James; and adjoining 
formerly stood one of the finest and most celefarated Ecclesi- 
astical buildings in the West of England. We allude to 
Tkunton Priory. 

The Bev. lliomas Hugo has in his pnananuion some wy 
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cntiooinUoi thmt were t^aDfram Uiebcd of the Tmu, 
near Taunton Priar7. One u a Balla at Fops Siitoa IT., 
and tnother a beaatiful oarred knife-huidls; also girdle 
onumenta, witli macriptieDi, &e. 

Here alio atood a bBanlitnl chnmh, dodioated to SS. Petar 
aiidPaa],of vhjoh Dota wreek rsmaiiu. As we nil down 
we obanrre, howover, an old building, with BOmo good itone- 
work, tec, niinuniiited by a oioaa. This ia «id to have 
been ths Fdaiy bam ; but, although now OMd M nob, we 
do not oOQiidtr it waa boUt for that pmpoee. 

We now aiTJTe at Fiiepool, where ia a " pound," or lock, 
that fonna tbe oonoeDtioD with the Bridgwater Canal, 
wUsb U here rapplied with water from the river. 

Hen aba aie s weir and waterfall, when the OTei>wat«i 
deatsndi to the lower ilream. The pretty fall, the little 
iilsnd, ths rapid lirer, and ths open pool or wur, form 
altogether a plasnnt Boene, and the vieWi of the town 
and of the railway station ars alio good. 

Here terminata the aawan of the Northara portion of 
Taiuitoa,tD tbe great aonojanoe and injury of the &ih. 
The aoil at this apot ia peculiar. There appeara to be about 
Bi feet of good black earth, and under this a bad of qniok- 
sand — a compoaition ol halt sand and half water. 

A little work, entitled ■' A B<unble by ths Tone," written 
by the Rev. T. Hugo, giveaan sooonnt ot ths next mile of 
the riTsr, as far as Batbpool. 

It Bppaan that there was formerly a road from Fliory to 
some buildings, called " Firepool Hills," belonging to the 
Taunton Friary, and the remaina of an old bridge ovar the 
rirar are yet to bo seen. As these mills interfered with 
the niTigation of tbe riTer, they were remoTed many 

It aetms that tbe riTor haa been here much widened for 
the conTsnienoe of boats, aid its Northern shore protected 
by Btmng, atone walls, on wDioh are paths ; but ths " towing- 
path " is on the opponte bank. Ws now oome to a oarioDS> 
looking place, which appeara like an ancient weir, but 
which probably waa caused by an oTBiflow of the riTsr, 
wliioh had washed away the Northern bank. 

We next arriva at "Priory Lock"— a nuHTe oon- 
Btmotioa, with double flood-gates to enable the boats to 
pMB ap and down the dillannt ierela of the tirer — in ooi 
yonnger days much used, but now oOTered with moss. 
Fasaing a wooden bridge, we oome to Priory Weir, into 
which the water ruahea down in a pictorseqae mft!?nfrr ; 
and adjoining is Obiidge Weir. Ilis afiot wastonnerly 
noted as a boat-building establiahment, but now, alas ! 
only for baioa the oatUI ot the Taunton drainage. I^irge 
quantitiea of " material" are hare depodtad in the river, 
andaoonqtai^waafonnadaomeTeanBgo f or its oonTSi- 



sion into manura. Itia, howevei,thedQ^of the! 
Board ot Health to form " deposit or oatoh>pita," 
should reoeive this material and thus prereot i 
polluting our rivcf and being a nnisanoe to psiaoni 
on a lower lerel. In many rinin tbe flah haru beai 
by the poisonous matter ; and this has hqipened c 
twice, wa are told, in our own Tone. 

At Obiidge W^ waa formerly amill otlled " Tobi 
probably a ooimptioti ot "Two Bridges," whiol 
doubtleaa then over the various brauohes of die 
Not many years ago there was bsre a road into th( 
from Oheddon, and parts of it are yet in eiistanoe ; 
Obridge Weir it is desboyed. A building, prob 
"grill" mill, either in the possession of the Taunton 
or ot Taunton Castle, was removed whan the rim 
made navigable. But now very little use is made 
Tone for navigation. 

Prooeeding down on our walk or voyage of insp 
we next oome to the union of the " backwater " w 
main brscoh, and here has lately been erected a i 
bridge in lieu ot a dilapidated one. The new biidg 
the "tension" or suspension principle, and is son 
enrioua in its construction. One pleasant avsoii 
summer (1S69) we wers quietly Bitting on its rails, ad 
theaoens, watching the fiahrise and the water-rat p 
his ablutions, when we were punted by obsarvii 
■treajn of the "backwater" going the wrong way, 
other words, running back to Hrepool. Ws first si 
ourselves we were not dreaming ; next that our or( 
vision had not deceived us; and, lastly, that no 



" above that station in life in wbioh Providence had 
it;" bat still the fact was ths same. Broken bn 
floated off and disappeared on their upward oours 
most marvellous manner, when at this vary time Fi 
sent to our rescue a regular old " Tonito," with wh( 
had often chatted about our old river, and wa at onus 
his att«intiDn to the fact. He at flrat asserted that " I 
so," but was soon latisflad of his error, and then, 
biug his head, said "be nivir bod a knowed the 
ocnne such a game afore." However, tulthei inve 
Hon proved that the Tone had not ao far forgotten 
as to break ene of the first laws of naiure, bat ttu 
incident arose from the fact that ths outfall at Bat 
had beeu iiuddenly closed, aod tha water risiug t 
higher level iu ooDsequauos, it this point met the d 
ward current from Obridge Weir, aikd had oonaequ 
foroed its way up tha back atraam. 

Again we pursue " the even tanonr ot Onr way." 
the light WB notice a small, curiaos-Iooking hill, ton 
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oovered with old treesi and which has an artificial appear* 
ance about it. The worthy tenapt of the neighbouring 
f arm-houjie informed ub the tradition is, that it was thrown 
np for warlike purposes when Taunton was invested by 
the Boyalists, about two centuries ago ; but we think this 
doubtful. It is called Gonigar Hill, and is in shape, 
though not in size, something like its namesake at Dunster. 
It seems composed of a soft kind of grey sandstone, and, 
it is said, supplied materials for the various locks and 
bridges, &c., erected by tiie Tone conservators. We would 
also mention, in passing, that tradition says that the sand- 
stone of which Taunton old towers were built was taken 
from a quarry a little to the east of this hill. 

Winding round, and noticing the dose proximity of the 
railway, we next arrive at << Half -locks "—a contrivance 
to increase the depth of the water during drought. But 
very slow work conveyance must have been in those days, 
for our old friend, the ** Tonite," informed us that it often 
took three to four hours for boats to pass up or down hnlf 
a mile wlule the water was being raised or lowered. 

We now arrive at *' Swansneck,*' so called from the pecu- 
liar bend the river here makes, and, observing the old 
London road on the right and the new London road (or 
railway) on the left, we arrive at Bathpool — ^now a collec- 
tion of a few houses, but considered to have once been a 
British town. Its derivation has already been given. 
From time out of mind mills have been in existence at 
Bathpool. At present they are used for grinding com. 
There was formerly also a " fulling" -mill here, the property 
of the Abbot of Qlastonbury. 

It appears from the investigation of andent documents 
that there were many disputes and law-suits respecting 
the obstruction these miUs caused to the passage of boats 
in early days, and that it was the custom to discharge the 
cargoes from one boat to another on the higher or lower 
levels. Complaints were also made that in oonsequenoe of 
alterations at '* Bathei>ole Mules," the King's highway 
adjoining was flooded, to the great discomfiture of his 
Majesty's lieges, and also that the fish could not pass up 
and down the river as heretofore. 

Before the invention of locks and the improvements in 
river navigation a " cist " had been constructed by the 
Abbot of Glastonbury, which enabled boats to pass up and 
down the various levels, but only during a flood ; con- 
sequently it could have been of little use. The remains of 
this ancient *^ cast ** are yet visible. 

At Bathpool are two pretty falls of water, and the place 
was formerly full of interest ; but modem improvements 
have made great havoc with the picturesque. The at- 
tempted destruction of the old British or Boman rood 



we trust the oonBervaton of our highways will never con- 
sent to allow. 

It was the custom in old England during Boman 
Catholic times to erect a cross at three oroesways, and 
history informs us that there was one called " Bathepoie 
Cross," and here pious travellers repeated their Ave-Marias 
and Pater-Nosters, and counted their beads. 

Much may be said about Bathpool, or Creedhbury hiU 
adjoining, some considering it of artificial construction^ 
either a hill of communication, or a camp, or possibly the 
burial-plaoe of an early king. Our own opinion is that 
it is a natural hill, although probably used for one or all 
of the before-mentioned purposes. We think we oouM 
adduce many reasons for our opinion ; but space wiU not 
permit. 

We remember that it was here that considerable trouble 
was experienced when the Bristol and Exeter fiailway was 
constructed ; indeed, we have heard that there was more 
difficulty at Bathpool than at any other part of the line. 
New bridges were built, fell in, were re-built, and our old 
friend the Tone was provided with a new channel and 
flood-gates. 

Between Bathpool and Creech the whole country Ib 
much cut up by roads, rivers and rails. We will mention 
some— the BiverTone, the Bridgwater and Ohmxd Canals, 
the Turnpike and old British roads, the Bristol and 
Exeter and Chard railways, two lines of telegraph, besides 
numerous parish roads. It was near here that the express 
train ran off the line some years ago, and we well 
remember the awful scene then presented. 

We now pass close to the old village of Buishton, or 
Bushtown, with its fine old tower, which is said to have 
been intended to carry a spire, and indeed, has all that 
appearance. 

A wide and substantial bridge has latdy been erected 
on this spot to carry the Chard Railway. The river is 
here wide and deep ; the soil on either side is soft, and 
requires great depth of foundations; and as large 
quantities of water are often swept down in time of floods, 
a wide and large bridge is necessary. 

The Yale of Taunton Deane is shaped somewhat like a 
large lipped bowl, and Creech is the Up, or only exit for 
sU its waters ; and as there are hills on every other side, 
the various railways and canals here run to avoid their 
heights. It is near this spot that the Blackbrook stream 
finds its way into the Tone, after draining all the district 
around Stoke St. Mary, Staple, Thurlbeer, &c. 

Near is old " Blackbrook Inn," a relic of ancient dayB,for 
it still retains its antique form. And here, when Taonton 
lost its charter, its old Corporation adjourned, and to this 
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depth of about forty feet below the Buifaoe to reach the 
original eeith, the whole of the soil above it being com- 
posed of TariouB strata of turf and alluTial deposit 
washed down by the river from the neighbouring heights 
during floods, proving the truth of the statement that all 
this port of the country was formerly submerged. The 
river itself has cons>'quently been also raised, and is now 
in many places above the surrounding fields. It is kept 
from overflowing by strong banks, on which are the 
«< towing-paths." It is necessary to remove all trees and 
IniBhee that grow beside the river next the towing-path ; 
they would otherwise obstruct the ropes with which the 
horses pull the boats and barges. In riding along the 
towing-path the traveller is puzzled occasionally by 
finding it suddenly oome to an end, and he may, perhaps, 
see it on the opposite side some quarter of a mile beyond. 
It is usual in these oases to take the horae into the boat, 
and land him on the other side. When the moors are 
under water, and the sun brightly shining upon the smooth 
surfaoe, a beautiful view is obtained from the surrounding 
heights. When a full tide meets the waters of a flood 
they rush over all their banks, and often lie for weeks, and 
sometimes months, before they subside. OccasioDally hay- 
ricks, gates, sheep-oots and other articles are seen floating 
about, and when a sharp frost succeeds a flood a beautiful 
place is created for skating, as we may travel ten and 
ocqasionally twenty miles by making a proper selection of 
water. 

There seems to be UtUe doubt that the great King 
Arthur, of round-table celebrity, occasionally occupied 
the various isles that crop up in the neighbourhood; and 
there can be no doubt that the swamps and morasses 
formerly so numerous in this part of the country were 
often used as places of retreat in time of trouble, as 
none but the initiated oould find a safe path through 
these marshy wilds ; 

"For hare fall many a crowned head hath sought 
A safe retreat from fell invading foe. 

We have now arrived at Stanmoor Bridge, and here our 
old friend the Tone joins the Parret, which runs from 
Langport and the neighbourhood of South Petherton and 
Grewkeme, to Bridgwater. The two riven, which we shall 
take the liberty of naming the Parrett-cum-Tone, now 
form a large stream, since we cannot allow the idea that 
the Tone is lost in the Parrett, for examination 
will prove that the former is about as import- 
tant a stream as its rival, and at floods far more so, as it 
drains a much greater area of country ; and so, to prevent 
a quarrel, we propose to treat them as companions. Well, 
then, these worthy rivers combined run on to Borough- 



bridge, where u a pumping-engine, a capital stone bridge 
and a new church. The old church has a peculiar appear- 
ance, being situated on the summit of a small, but steep 
hill; and as the parishioners objected to the labour of 
climbing up such a precipitous walk, they allowed the eld 
church to become a « modem ruin," and erected a new one 
at the foot of the hilL 

The rivers Parrett-oum-Tone are here much used for in- 
land navigation, as a considerable heavy trade is carried on 
at Langport. They run on through the same low, swampy 
country we have already described. " Somerset Yard " is 
about one mile from Bridgwater. Here they are crossed 
by a large wooden bridge, some years ago destroyed by a 
flood, but since restored, which carries the Bristol and 
Exeter Ballway. Adjoining are extensive works for the 
manufacture of the railway carriages and trucks used on 
the Bristol and Exeter Bailway and their branch lines. 

' We are now in the land of bricks and tiles, hundreds of 
thousands of which are Jianually sent to all parts of the 
country. 

There is a peculiar kind of soft sand or scouring-briok 
only made here from the deposit of our two rivers, and 
which bears the name of " Bath bricks," which are un- 
equalled for quality ; in fact, the Bath bricks are to be 
met with in every part of the world. 

Proceeding downwards we arrive at the ancient town 
of Bridgwater, where was formerly an old bridge, begun 
in the days of King John and compteted in the reign of 
Edward the first, by Sir T. Trivett, whose arms, being a 
trivet, were affixed to the coping. 

This bridge was provided with a drawbridge and fixate, 
and occasioned much fighting daring the civil wars of. the 
Stuarts, for here the bold cavaliers and daring Boundheads 
met in deadly combat. As the piers of this bridge ob- 
structed the water, they were removed in 1796, and the 
present cast-iron bridge erected by the Coalbrookdale 
Oompany in its place. It is now proposed to remove this 
one, and build another without the inconvenient rise in 
the centre. 

On the western bank stood Bridgwater Oastle, which at 
one time was a very strong place, bat is now destroyed. 
A few relics, however, are to be met with upon careful 
examination. 

Passing the bridge we fiud numerous vessels and ships, 
mostiy coasters, but some of considerable size, -chiefiy from 
the ports of Bussia, Prussia, and the colonies. A large and 
increasing trade is done here, as the fact of there being 
three steam-tugs employed will prove. 

Although the river has a name for danger, and freights 
are oonsequentiy higher than at many other places, yet 
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numerona milla— many strongholds and encampments— six 
battle-flelds, flye monasteries and priories. We can 
reckon up no leas than seven railways adjoining the banks 
of ** car riTer/' and we have mentioned some of the great 
men^o have paasedtheir time near it. 

We trust that we haye shown that the Tone has not 
liTed a useless life, bat that health, wealth and commerce 
have been promoted by its progress, and, as a great 
poet aptly expresses it— 

Thus from its deep rowsos beaming 

Spring life, delight, and Joy to bless; 
And billowy wayes, and waters streaming, 

Their mighty Maker's hand confess. 

It has been shewn that during the middle ages boats 
were brought up the Tone, but could not pass the yarious 
mills; consequently their cargoes had to be transferred 
from one boat to another. A commission under the Great 
Seal was granted in the 18th year of the reign of Charles 
the First to giye power to John Ooventry to make the 
river navigable from Bridgwater to Taunton, and from 
thence to Bradford bridge ; but it does not appear that 
much was done at that time. 

In the year 1698 an Act of Parliament was obtained, 
and thirty consenrators were appointed, with greater and 
more extended powers. Tolls were to be levied on all 
passing boats. But even at this time the navigjition was 
far from complete ; for in summer, from want of water, 
and in winter, frem the ice and often the floods, all busi- 
ness was stopped, al&ough £3,600 had been expended. 
So in 1707 another Act was applied for, to give the con- 
servators still greater power. Subsequently improvements 
were made so that barges of above fifteen tons were 
enabled to pass the whole distance. 

By this Act it was enacted that when the conservators 
had received such tolls as would repay the outlay and 
interest, the surplus should be expended in charitable uses 
in the town of Taunton ; and considerable expense and 
trouble were the conservators frequently put to by the 
applications of various persons for an inquiry into these 
matters. 

Several other Acts were passed, and very large sums 
expended-~whether prudently or otherwise <* deponent 
sayeth not;" but there seems no doubt that altogether 
more than £100,000 were laid out, and that the tolls 
amounted atone time to about £2,500 per year. Those good 
old days are passed, however ; and nearly all we know 
about the conservators now is, that they yearly sail 
down the canal, and have been handsome subscribers to 
the Tatmton Hospital. 

There is one subject in connection with *' our river'' 
without which we feel our paper will not be complete— 
and that is, its fish. It is well known that fish, whether in 



salt or in fresh water, are noted for their fecundity ; and 
with a moderate amount ef care or watching the Tone 
may yet again become an attraction to the lovers of the 
** gentle art," and a supply of good and wholeseme Ibod 
may be yielded to those who live near its banks. 

A great variety of fish is to be found in its waters. 
The late celebrated and lamented naturalist, ICr. Baker, 
of Bridgwater, has given a detailed account of themJn 
the Ptooeedings of the Somerset Natural Hostoiy Society. 

I have given you lands to hont in, 
I have given yon-streams to fish in, 
Filled the mazshes faU of wild fowl. 
Filled the river foil of fishes. 

The Song of HieaoatMa. 

Salmon are occasionally to be met with near Taunten, 
and many have been taken in the lower parts of the 
stream by baskets and other methods. Trout are some- 
times of large size, and perch, carp, tench, roach and daoe 
are very common. Gudgeon and the " little flounder*' 
are occasionally caught ; and eels of large sise are to be 
met with in the locks and ether deep or muddy parts. 
After a storm, when the waters are turbid, the eel sieves 
are set and often yield a rich harvest. A quantity of 
** craw-fish*' were placed in the river some years ago, but 
we are not able to report their fate. The greatest enemy 
to the fish is the poacher, and next to him the Pike or 
Jack, with which the Tone now abounds, and which 
destroy numerous small fish. They were formerly con* 
fined to tlie canal, but about ten years ago one of its banks 
broke away, when the canal waters and a large quantity 
of pike found their way into the Tone. Were it not for 
the care exerdsed by E. A. Sanford, Esq., of Nynehead, 
(who strictly preserves his ponds and waters,) fish would 
become exceedingly scarce. 

We must not forget to mention other favourites of the 
river. The otter is seldom to be met with, as he prefers 
haunts where his food is more plentiful ; but widgeon, coot, 
teal and snipe are often shot. 

In the year 1868 Mr. Frank Buckland, the well-known 
"father of so many fish," lectured in Taunton on the 
before-named subjects, and elicited some passing interest. 
An association was formed, which erected a number 
of salmon - passes between Creech and Bradford, and 
hatched some hundreds of salmon fry, which were turned 
into the Tone. Hopes were sanguine that West Somerset 
would soon possess a fine salmon river ; but, alas, for all 
things human! the society soon died a natural death. 
No watchers took care of the fish, and the pretty little 
salmon (whose birth created such a sensation), no doubt 
passed into the jaws of some hungry Jack or Pike. So 
now we have neither salmon fishing, inland navigation 
or boating. 
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ANT attampta bftva bwn mode at varioiu 

tune* to giTe an acoonnt of thin town. In 

the fear 17S0 Mr. Locke, of Barnliaiii, 

published propoeals tor its hiitory. He 

oollected manj intereetdng paiticiiIUB, but 

vaxiooi canoes pmrenled hii oooipletiDg 

lui proposed work. Dr. TooIdiId mada ana of Uf. Tiooke'e 

papan, aod paUiahed tha Bust hiitoijiu tha yaar 1791. 

In I8S1 Jamea Baraga, former]]' librarian of the Taunton 

and Somenet Inititulion, ivued his work, which oon- 

tamed all that bad been prerionslj publiehed. ani 

to which ware added numeioiu other statements and 

puticalan, inoloding Toluminona aooounts of the siege 

and the prooeedinKB during the Civil War and its oon- 

tequcness. Addad to this were length; particQlais of Out 

dactima ; and. In order to make the book as large as 

poanbls, all the ejdtaphs in Ihe 'nuions chnrohes and 

chapels were givan at full length. If eveittielea, this is at 

preisat our standard hiatotj, and will renuun bo, pmbably, 

for numy yaata to eome, until a " seoond Daniel" ihall 

ante. In 1866 tha Bar. Charles Jamea Dyer published a 

■ tor k new editdon; bat the Fates willed it 

Soon after this Hn. McMuUan wrote a short 

tiMlue, oontaining prinmpill; particulan (gathered from 

Savage), in a oonvsrsational ityls. Between the years 

1863 and 1887 the writer of theae lines published in 



T^vdUng Tanntonian," a serisa of artidea on the 
town, embraoiag the greater part ot italiiatorf, brought 
down to that time. In the ysar 1867 tha Bev. lliQmaa 
Hugo (a Tanntonian), reotor of West Hadkney, issued a 



nolioe of ■ " History of the Town of Taunton from the 
£arlieet Times to the Aooeaaioa of Qaaan Elizabath." 
Sinea that time several small pamphlets hav« appeared, 
publiihad by the late Mr. F. B. Clarke, Ur. Ooodman, 
and Dthen. Tor the past three or four yeaia the writer of 
these pages, under the signature of ^fluifsr Pafriie, haa pab- 
lishad in the Somtrut Oamilff OaztCte a nombei of articles 
on various local aubjeols and matters relating to West 
Somerset, in which oooadonal mention has been made of 
the town and borough gf Taunton. Oopfiug tha onuDpls 
of the busy bee, who collects her honej from various 
Sowers, we propose to give our readers some extracts from 
th« numenma writciv already mentioned and many others. 
« Domeaday Book" ' (oMnpiled in the year 1086} thus speaks 
of the town :—" nia Bishop of Windiefter holds Taunton. 
Archbishop Stigand (then Bishop of Wlnoheiiter) held It 
in the time of King Edward, and it paid the geld for fifty- 
fonr hides, and two yard-lands and a-half , of witiahthen 
w&a arable land sufficient for one hundred ploughs. B»- 
sidea this, the bishop has in demesne twenty caruoatea 
whioh never paid the geld, and tUrtean ploughs. Hera 
are eighty villans, elgfaty-lwo bordazs, seveu^ boodmsa 
or slaTM ffnrO, liitaan colibarti, and seventeeo swin*- 
herds, who render Mven pound ten ahilliDgi, and amongst 
them oil they have sixty ploughs. Iliere are nxty-four 
burgcBsni in Taunton, who pay thirty-two ahillingt, or 
aixpenoe each, to the Bishop of Winchester for his pre- 
teotion. Thaie are tbrea mills, whioh render ninety-flve 
shillinga. Tha maiket yields fifty shiSings. There is a 
mint at Taunton which yields a profit of fifty ahillingt. 
There are ft 
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two miles long and one mile broad, and a wood one mile 
in length, and the same in breadth. When Bishop 
Walchelin reoeiYed this manor it paid fifty pounds ; it now 
pays one hnndrpd and forty-fonr poonds and thirteen 
pence, with all its appendages and cnstoms. These are 
the customs Of Taunton : Burgheristh, latrenes, hundred- 
pence, breach of the peace, heinfare, church-set, and St. 
Peter's pence ; the tenants attend the bishop's courts three 
tunes in the year without being summoned, and go to the 
army with the bishop's men. The lands in the Manor of 
Taunton subject to these customs are Tolland, Oake, 
Holford, Upper Gheddon, Lower (or South) Cheddon 
(now Cheddon Fitzpaine), Maidenbrook, Lanffford, 
Bishop's Hull, Heale, Ninehead, Norton (Fitzwarine), 
Bradford, Halse, Heathfield, Shapnoller (Soobindare), and 
Stoke ; but the tenants of the two last are not liable to go 
to the army. The tenants of Bagborough are subject to 
the same customs, except attendance on the army and on 
funerals. The tenants of all these lands come to Tkunton 
to swear fealty and to haye justice administered; and 
when the lords of these lands die they are buried in 
Taunton. Bishop's Hull and Heale could not be separated 
from Taunton in the time of King Edward. Of the 
aboyesaid fifty-four hides and a-half, and half a yard- 
land, G^fErey now holds of the bishop four hides and one 
yard-land; Bobert holds four hides and a-half; and 
Hugh two hides and a-half. There are in demesne ten 
ploughs and twelye bondmen (slayes), twenty yillans, and 
twenty-eight bordars or cottagers, with ten ploughs. 
There are thirty-seyen acres of meadow, and forty-three 
acres of woodland, and a mill which belongs te the said 
Hugh, of the yalue of three shiUings. The yalue of these 
lands altogether is twenty-seyen pounds. Of the afore- 
said hides, (Godwin holds under the bishop two, wanting 
half a yard-land ; Leyeya holds two hides ; Alward holds 
one, and one yard-land and a-half; Aluric andEdmer 
AOld three hides ; and Lewi half a yard-land. There are 
in demesne seyen ploughs and thirteen bondmen (slayes), 
thirteen yillans, acd twenty bordars, <nth three ploughs 
and a half. There are two mills, which yield yearly six 
shillings and eight-pence. There are f orty-fiye acres of 
meadow, and sixty-one acres of woodland. The yalue of 
these lands altogether is eight pounds three shiUings. 
The tenants who held these lands in the time of King 
Edward could not be separated from the church of 
Winchester. Of the aboyesaid hides the Earl of More- 
ton holds one ; Alured one ; John two and half a yard- 
land. There are in demesne two ploughs and six bead- 
men, twelye yillans, and seyenteen berdars, with three 
ploughs and a half. There are two mills, which yield 
fourteen shillings and twopence, and nineteen acres of 



meadow, and a hundred aores of pasture, and twenty 

acres of woodland. These three panels off land beLonged 

to Taunton in the time of King Edward, and were of the 

yearly yalue of seyenty shillings; they now pay six 

pounds ten shillings. To the Manor of Taunton are 

added two hides and a-half in Lydeard St. lAwzenoe and 

I«igh (now Angersleigh), which a thane held in parage in 

the time of King Edward, and could oheoee for his patron 

or protector whateyer lord he pleased. Ulward and 

Alward now hold these lands by a grant from King 

William. The arable is suflldent for fiye ploughs ; there 

are six yiUans, three bordars, and four bondmen, sod 

eleyen acres of meadow, a hundred acres of pasture, and 

forty-nine acres of woodland. These lands were, and are 

still, worth f orty-fiye shillings. ORia customs and senrioes 

of these lands always belonged to Taunton, and King 

T^lliam granted them to the church of St. Peter of 

Winchester, and to Walchelin the bishop, as he himsdf 

testified in the preeenoe of the Bishop of Durham, to 

whom he gaye command to prepare a writ to that effect'^ 

Dugdale, in the " Monasticon," says that in tilie year 721 

Ethelard's Queen gaye out of her patrimony the Msnor 

of Taunton to the See of Winchester, where she was 

buried, to which Ethelard >iim«i»if added seyen iwnaiM or 

dwellings for pessants. 

Ecton, in his " Thesaurus," mentioned partisukzs res- 
pecting Taunton. 

Camden, in his '* Britannia," thus speaks of Taunton :— 
« The Thone washes Taunton, and giyes it its name. It is 
a neat town, delicately seated, and is, in short, one of 
the eyes of the county. Here Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, built a castle, which his wife Desburgen levdled 
with the ground." 

In the year 1668 « it gelded for sixty-four hides; had 
sixty-three burghers ; and was held by the Bishop of 
Winchester, whose courts are here kept thrioe a year. In 
10th William m. an Act was passed for m^iring the 
Thone nayigable to Bridgwater. Hie country all around 
is beautiful with green meadows, and abounds in delightful 
gardens and orchards, which, with the thickness of the 
villages, charm the eye of a spectator." 

Dr. Amory, writing in the year 1724, indulges in higUy 
poetical and fanciful language, of which we shall giye but 
a short extract :— 

Hail ! native town, with oheerfol plenty Ueand, 
Of numerous hands and thriving trade posseoa^d ; 
Whose poor might live from biting want secme, 
Bid not reaistleag ale their hearts allure. 
Boimd thee, in Spring, we view with raviah'd eyes 
Italian aoenes in English ground arise ; 
Which, evown'd with fireedom, riTal Bsmdise. 
Hi* emamell'd meads with Test profusion show 
The yariouB ooIottrB of the heavenly bow. 
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■acoesBioa of tnTeUen paasmg throagh it ob pleMoze or 
butinen, as this road is often preferred, on fhat aoooonty 
to the more Southern one from London to the West. Its 
distance from London through Salisbury is one hundred 
and forty-six miles West by South, and through Bath one 
hundred and flfty-fiye miles. Longitude 3® 15' W. and 
latitude 61° 6' N. Taunton has erer been a prin- 
cipal town in the county of Somerset. Before the 
modem improyements were introduced it was deemed 
wen built. Its streets are spacious, and, as it spreads over 
a considerable extent of ground, the houses, eyen in the 
middle of it, are generally furnished with good outlets 
and gardens, which contribute much to the pleasantness 
and salubrity of the town, as well as to the oonyenienee 
of its inhabitants. It is a mile long from East to West, 
and its streets haye a gradual descent to the riyer. It 
stands in a fertile and extensiye yale. The country all 
around it is beautified with green meadows ; abounds in 
delightful orchards and gardens ; is enriched with wood, 
and peopled with numerous yillagers, so as to exhibit to 
the eye of the spectator who approaches the town a 
charming scene. The county itself, though in the Winter 
moistmnd marshy, is supposed by some to deriye its name 
from the Summer-like temperature of the air. The part 
of it in which Taunton is situated has, if not an exdusiye, 
yet a peculiar claim to the exceUent qualities which are 
ascribed to the whole. On account of its fertility the 
peasantry used to boast that it was so fruitful with the 
< zun ' and ' zoil ' alone as to need no manuring." 

In the <* Somersetshire Directory," published in 1840, 
Taunton is thus described :—" Taunton is a large and 
flourishing market town, situate in the centre of the 
▼alley of Taunton Deane, so celebrated for its fertility, 
and on the banks of the riyer Tone, from which it takes 
its name. It consists of three main streets, meeting in 
the centre of the town, where there is a fine open area, 
called the Parade, besides a great number of smaller 
streets. Its length from gate to gate is about a milo. 
The streets are yery broad, well payed and watered, and 
lighted with gas. The Crescent is a fine row of buildings, 
frented by a park-like enclosure. Mount-terrace is 
pleasantly situated. Of late years almost a new town 
has arisen in Holway-lane, now called Soutb-street ; and 
building is rapidly adyancing in a site lately deyoted to 
the purpose, and called Castle-street. The public buildings 
are numerous. The first that meets the eye on entering by 
the Eastern road is the Hospital, an ungainly structure, 
which is about to be rebuilt, if funds can be found for the 
purpose. Turning up South-street, we see on the left the 
new church, to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity, which pro- 
mises to be a tasteful structure. Beyond this is the Union 



Workhouse, a plain but subataiitial boildiiig. In Sher- 
■treet we come first to the Tlieatre, a shabby-looking plan 
outside, but within fitted up in a yery gxaeelol and 
comfortable style, and haying an excellent company on 
the stage, though, we regret to say, generally a veiy thin 
one in the ether parts of the house. Beyond this, on the 
same side of the way, is the Baptist (^pel, a plain and 
commodious building. On the other side^ beyond the 
turnpike-gate, is the Oonyent, with spaaons grounds, and 
enclosed by lofty walls; it is a large brick lAndban, 
without any decoration. Betnming, and strolling down 
East-street, the first striking object that meets the eje it 
the range of lofty buildings called Gheapside, a eom* 
paratiyely modem eredaon. Immediately after this tba 
Parade, with the Market-house, ia yisiUe. This latfcsr 
building IB of briok, with an arcade on either side, without 
a single beauty to recommend it ; and, to make it yet 
more ugly, a clock is mounted upon it, set in a wall of 
freestone. It ia much to be desired that the whole of flus 
building should be ramoyed, and the entire area thrown 
open : this would be the greatest improyement of whidi 
the town is capable. On the left of the Parade is seen the 
new Market-house, an elegant straoture, oontaining a 
fine room, used as a public reading-room, library, and 
museum ; behind it is the market, yery spacious and con* 
yenient — a singularly light and cheerful-looking struetarsy 
from which we pass into the fish-market, the exterior of 
which is too good f6r its situatien and its pnrpeae. On 
the right is Hammet-street, so called from the munifiesnt 
patron of the town by whom it was erected. Sir B. 
Hammett It opens a fine yiew of the tower of the 
church of St. Maiy Magdalene, a specimen of ardhitea- 
ture which has few riysls in the kingdom. It f<ntAminm 
thirteen windows, richly ornamented; its height, exduaiTe 
of the pinnacles, is 131 feet ; the pinnacles are 32 fset, 
and exquisitely light and graceful, being ooyered with 
caryed work, and crowned with battlements. Hie chureh 
is spacious, oontaining achanoel,naye^ and fiye aisles ; the 
oentre reof was f ormeriy richly caryed and gilt, and has 
been lately partinly restored. Hie centre building is in 
the decorated style of English architeetiire. Paaug 
down North-street, and taming to the right, we oome te 
the church of St. James, a plain and ancient buildings 
with a quadrangular tower. It has been ieoeati|y 
enlarged. Near it waa the conyentual church of the 
priory. Betuming thence, we see a stone bridge of three 
arches, crossing the Tone. That portion of the town 
which lies on the other side of the riyer ia called Noifli 
Town, and the tradition is that it was anoantly a plaee of 
great sise and importance, and formed a separate iowB« 
haying its own markets, oifioeiSy &o. ; a lair is still held 
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fhicn for two days in every year. Tuiung again through 
North-street and into Oastle Gtreen, a oonepioaoos object 
!■ the Oastle ; it is part of a magnificent edifice, built in 
1677, by William Qiffard, Bishop of Winchester. Of the 
aooient fortrees, bo celebrated in history, but few reUoe 
xcBoain. The ruins were, abeut forty years ago, converted 
into a dwelling-heuse. The Assize Hall was built by 
Bishop How, in 1577, since which time it has been fre- 
quently repaired and remodelled. The arch leading inte 
Castle Qreen is perfect, and a fine specimen ef ancient 
anhiteoture. The neighbourhood is supposed to be 
tzaTersed by underground passages from the Castle, which, 
howeyer, if they eidst at all, haye been bricked up, for we 
haye endeayonred in yainto explore them. On the other 
side of the Green is the College School, an andent building. 
Taimton is a yeiy old town, and has obtained consider- 
able celebrity in histoiy. Ina, King of the West Saxons, 
built a castle about the year 700, and held his first 
great council here. It was in the following reign that the 
town andmanorweregrantedto the Bishops of Winchester. 
In the reign of William the Conqueror another castle was 
built en the site of the first, which had been destroyed . 
and in this reign the town had a mint, and enjoyed the 
piriyileges attached to the possession of that honour. In 
1497 the impostor, Perldn Warbeck, seized the castle, but 
afterwards abandoned it. Taunton took an aotiye part in 
fbe great struggle for liberty against the tyrant Stuart. In 
1646 the castle sustained a long siege under Col. Blake 
(afterwards the celebrated Admiral), who held it for the 
Peiliament against ten thousand troops, until it was re- 
Heyed by Fairfax. At the restoration, in reyenge for their 
■sal in the cause of civil and religious liberty, the inhabi- 
tants were deprived of their charter, and the walls of the 
town were razed to the ground, so that no trace of them 
now remains. Taunton next appears in the history as 
prominent in Monmouth's rebellion, and the rebel was 
fiist proclaimed King in its streets. But for this it paid a 
tSRible penalty. In the suppression of the rebellion the 
monster Jefferiee was despatched to glut the royal yen- 
geanoe under the form of law, and a yast number of its 
inhabitants fell yictims to the rage of the tjrrant and his 
bloody judge. This town was once noted for its woollen 
manufactoriee ; but that trade has long since departed, 
and that of silk has taken its place, upon which material 
there are seyeral manufactories engaged, and it forms a 
eonsiderable portion of the support of the population. 
There are also a lace manufactory, and seyeral iron and 
braas foundries, and one extensiye general hardware estab- 
fishment, known by the name of Ttuigier Manufactory, 
from its site." 
Muzimy, in his '* Hand Book for Semersetshire," says : — 



''Taunton lb seated on a rising ground aboye the riyer 
Tone, from which it deriyes its name, and in a rich and 
spicturesque country, its famous yale of Taunton Dean 
being bounded by the wild ranges of the Quantock and 
Blackdown hills. It is the county town of W. Somerset, 
and hai long been celebrated for its healthy position, 
sunny aspect, broad streets, old-fashioned respectable 
houses, and beautiful parish church. It is a town of con- 
siderable antiquity. The coins which haye been found in 
it sanction that it was a Beman station ; but there is no 
doubt that in Saxon times it was a place ef importance, in 
which Ina built a castle and drew up hiB cede of laws. 
At the present day its chief peints of interest are its 
church and the remains of this castle." 
A modem poet (Draper) thus sings of the town : — 

*' Fair town 1 of old for love of freedom fom'd, 

When dvil strife, blood-stained, bestrode tbe land- 
By famine, fire, and daughter still untamed- 
Foremost among the brave, thy patriot band 
8tood like some bold rook on a stormy strand : 
For midst them moved a master-spirit— He 

Whose flag, in alter days, the breezes fanned. 
For England's glory, over every sea ; 
Until the world outrang with Blake and Victory ! *' 

« Kelly's Post Office Directory" states that— "Taun- 
ton IB a parliamentaiy borough, market, county, and assize 
town, and railway station, in the hundred of Taunton and 
Taunton Dean, union of its own name, and Western diyision 
of Somersetshire, deanery and archdeaconry of Taunton, 
and diocese of Bath and WeUs, distant by railway 16d| 
miles West-by-Sonth from London ; 44| South- West from 
Bristol; 90f North-East frem Exeter; 611 South- West 
from Bath ; 'l\ East-North-East from Wellington, and 11 
South-by- West frem Bridgwater ; containing in 1861 
15,538 inhabitants, yiz., St. Mary Magdalene parish 8,602 ; 
St. James's parish 5,244 ; Wilton parish 909 ; part of 
Bishop's Hull 769 ; and one house in West Monkton 14 ; 
of which the parliamentary borough contains 14,660. It 
iB situated on the river Tone, which was navigable by 
means of looks to the town, but ceased to be so used after 
the Taunten and Bridgwater canal was opened. The con- 
servators of the riyer Tone haye power to restore the navi- 
gation ef the river wheneyer the canal shall cease to be 
navigable. The Bristol and Exeter Bailway passes through 
St. James's parish, and there is a station at the Northern 
entrance to the town. This place is of great antiquity, 
and was called by the Saxons Tantun, and subsequently 
Tawnton, and Thoneton, from its situation on the river 
Thone, or Tone, and there is every reason to belieye that 
it existed in the time of the Romans, from the discoyery 
in the neighbourhood of seyeral urns containing Boman 
coins. Ina, King of the West Saxons, built a castle here, 
for a royal residence, about the year 700, in which he held 
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hi* Oitt gi«at ocmneiL Thii outle wu kttermudi laied 
to tha giooDd by Etlielbargi, bi> qae«n. after ezpeUing 
Eidbricht, King ol tha South Sitiana, wbo bad >eiied it. ' 
It ii EDpposed that in the following leign the town and 
manor were granted to the ohnicb ol Wiochoatcr, and. 
anothercutleboilton the site of the flirt by the Bishop* 
of Windheater, in the reign of William the CoDqaeror, in 
whioh, for many jean, they principal]; resided. In thia 
reign TauLtou had a mint, and enjoyed the ptirilegH 
attached to the posaeaaion of Ihat honour ; lome of the coins 
bearing thfl effigy of the Conqueror aie atill in eiiitenoo. 
la 1497, during the leign of Heuiy VII., the impostoF, 
Perkin Woibeck, aeized the town and cattle, wtiich he 
quickly abandoned on the approach of the King's troops. 
In ISIfi it again became the scene of ciTil war, being 
celebrated for the long siege it sustuned nnder Oolonal 
Vlake (afterwards the renowned Admiral), who held it for 
the Falliament against tea thouwad troopa nnder Lord 
Goring, ontil it was reliereJ by Fairfm. At the Restora- 
tJOD, the inhabitants having incurred the displeasure of tbe 
Sing for their leal in the cause of civil and religious 
hlMTty, were depriTed of their charter, aad the walls ol 
the town were razed to the ground, so effectoall; that 
CTeu their site is not known. Tbe inhabitants of Tannton 
appear to have taken a prominent part in the rebellion ol 
Uonmouth, and proolaimed him Eiog in their streets. 
The town is situated in a central part of the beautiful and 
luxuriant vale of Taonton Dean, and consists of three 
main streets, meeting in the centre of the town, where 
there is a fine open triangular space, called tbe Panda , 
enclosed with iron posis and chains, besides many smaller 
streets. It is upwards of a mile in length. The principal 
streets are spadous, well paved, and lighted with gas ; the 
houses, chiefly built of brick, are generally commodious 
and handsome, and well supplied with excellent water. 
Eanunet-slreet forms a baudsome approach to the church 
ol St. Mary. A suhatantial stone bridge of three arches 
crosses the Tone, and eonnects the town proper with that 
portion called North Town." 

The late Mr. F. K. Clatke lately published a Taonton 
IMrectoij, which contains some interoaUng information re- 
specting the towD, written in his weU-knonapleasantstyle, 
and from which we select tbe tollowiug :— " Taunt«n, the 
county town of SomerMbihire, is ntnated in the most fertile 
part Vi a tract af land known as tbe ' Yale ol Tannton 
Deane.' It is a goed market town, and an ancient Failia- 
menlary borough, 163 miles South-West b; West of 
London, lying a little way South of the Taunton station 
on tbe Bristol and Exeter line ol railway. Coming from 
the station towards the town, the traveUer wUl obaerre a 
fine range of hills against tbe Banthem sky. These oou- 



the BUohdows range, on one of iriiidi, abora tte 
seven mile* from Tannton, standa • 
triangular obelisk, erected in the yaar 181S 
in honour of the great Duke of Wellington. The dvti 
Tone is not now luvigable, except for about half a nule 
below the bridge i and the trafSo to and froi* barely soft- 
dent to keep down the growth of water-weeds, which hk 
some places impede tha path of theioirara, row they nevn 
so daftly. Tlie river itself is, or is said to be, under the 
guardiviship of certain commissionen called Couacrvatcn, 
who admirably fulfil the purpoee for whioh they are ap- 
pointed by going to Bridgwater once a-year by conaL 
It would be difflcnit to Bay who is tha presiding authority 
here. There are magistrates who sit twice a week, sqnina 
of the town and neighbourhood, who hear and adjudge 
coses ; there is the Local Board of Health, which erect* 
gas lamps, paves our streets, waters them, lights them, and 
levies no end of rates ; and there is a body of Market 
Trustees, which has laid out the markets, built tbe UaAat- 
bouse, and levies tolls on marketablsoommodities within oer- 
tain limits and restrictions. Tliey also gave us the Parade \ 
for a hundred years ago the site was thickly corared with 
a lot of low houses. There is no mayor and carp jraticm 
now. Charlea L granted the town a charter, wluch was 
revoked by his son, on account ol tlie town taking a view 
of things adversely to the royal oausei but Ctiarlea IL 
subsequently revoked his reTacatian, and re-granted the 
chatter. This continued nntil Qsorge UI.'s time, when 
tha people, like the frogs in the fablst wearied of King 
Leg or King Stork, I know not whioh, forfeited their 
charter by neglecting to fill up in fame the requiaild num- 
ber for the corporation. Anterior to the charter, if public 
meetiogs were in vogue at that time, (and how can we say 
tbev were not F) I presume tbe Oonstablea or the BailiSs 
presided, as the latter do now. Samuel Daniel, poet 
laureate in Quean Bliubelh's day, was a Taant«n man. 
He was also grooui of the chamber to Auikie of DenmaA, 
queSD of James I,, as Montaigne, the essayist, had been to 
Henri III. of Fr&noe. Daniel conunends this prinos of 
essayists higtUy in a poetical epistle to bis ' deora brother 
and frieud, M. John Florio,' the first translator into Eng- 
lish of Montaigne's ■ Moral, Political, and Hilill^ 
Disoonraes.' Camden, in his * Bemains,' spooks highly of 
Ssniel ; calls him in one place (Chap. L) ' onr Luoau ;' and 
in another classes him with tbe muat pregnont wits of the 
time, whom succeeding ages may Justly admire, with 
Braylon, Spenser, Ben Jonson, and last, buthardlj leoot, 
Mr. William Sbakspeara. Hr. Kiugtaka, the author of 
'Eothen,' a most sprightly, fgininating book, aad of a 
■ History of the Invasion of the Oiiaea,' is also a I^annbm 
moo. Haniy Norris was the author ol tcmw di^ 
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fagitiTe pieces; and Lee, the player and playwright, 
and manager also of the Taunton theatre for some 
years, wrote ' Caleb Qnotem,' a capital farce in its time. 
The celebrated Cranmer was Archdeacon of Taunton in 
1522, the year that Bishop Fox founded the G^mmar 
School ; but it does net follow that he liyed here. John 
Locke, the philosopher, wrote a little treatise on Education 
at Ghipley, near Wellington, the seftt at that time, and long 
since, of the Clarkes, and dedicated it to his friend and 
hoet, Edward Glarke, M.P. for Taunton, and colleague in 
the House ef Commons with Mr. Hagh Speke in the reign 
of William and Mary. Leigh Hunt wrote his * Story of 
Bimini' at old llr. Marriott's house iu East-street, and the 
poet Coleridge once preached at Mary-street Chapel, a 
little while before he enlisted in the Dragoons. Theodore 
Hook lived here a good deal when a young man ; and 
Sydney Smith, one of the projectors of the Edinburgh 
£&view, cultivated literature on something better than 
'oatmeal' at the rectory of Combe Florey ; while Andrew 
Crosse, the famous electrician, lived hard by at Broomfleld. 
Not a very great way off, viz., at Uoheeter, lived Boger 
Bacon, the renowned natural philosopher of the middle 
ages. Mr. Serjeant Cox, who contested the borough at 
the 1868 election, is editor of many works and publications 
political, legal and otherwise, all of which betoken con- 
siderable ability and acumen. Walter Harte, vicar of St 
Mary's in 1683, who, being a Nonjuror, lost his fellowship 
and other preferments, had a son, who wrote a * History of 
Gustavus Adolphus,' the ' lion of the North and bulwark 
of Protestant faith,' as Dugald Dalgetty styles him in 
Scott's charming 'Legend of Montrese.' But I know not 
whether the son of this * Hart royal' ever lived in Taunton, 
though there is a probability in favour of it. Dr. Toulmin, 
a Unitarian minister, wrote a ' History of Taunton,' the 
first ever published. The vicar of St. Mary's, the Bev. 
PMbendary Clark, is well known as the author of several 
theological works, and is justly admired both for his literary 
ability and lus eloquence ; while another vicar, that of Hill- 
farrance, the Bev. J. King Eagles, is a writer of oonaider- 
able brilliancy, and a man of good classical reputation. If 
bis sermons are at all equal to his letters, which are gems 
of wit and happy illustration, he must be another Dr. South. 
The celebrated Bowland Hill was vicar of Kingston in 
1773. Mr. Waire, the late vicar of Bishop's Lydeard, was 
also a learned archssologist ; and so is the Bev. T. Hugo, 
who was bom in Taunton. The railway station is on the 
main line of the Bristol and Exeter Bailway, and there xre 
branch lines to Yeovil, to Chard, to Watchet, and to Wells. 
Tlie first opens up ready access to the interestiDg Wiltshire 
oountry, the second to the South coast, the third to the 
hMlth-inspiring breeses ci the Bristol Ghaanel and the 



Atlantic Ocean, and the fourth to WeUs. Exoursionistste 
Watchet can go and return for eighteenpenoe in the Sum* 
mer ; and it is a great boon, the being taken down to sea so 
cheaply, from whence easy access may be had to the beloved 
Quantocks, and a pleasant tramp over Staple, Thomcombe, 
and Growcombe hills and Willsneok, back to Taunton. 
Besides the railway accommodation, there is every facility 
for turnpike travellers, pedestrians, and velocipedestrians ; 
for the roads are good and wide, and there are pleasant 
fields fer a ramble or half an hour's contemplation when- 
ever you feel disposed and can get away for thirty minutes 
from yourself and your surroundings. Cotlake-hill, half 
a mile ; Orchard Woods, 3| m. ; Stoke Woods, 3 m. ; 
Pickeridge-hill, 3^ m. ; Castle Neroche, a fine old British 
encampment, 7 m. ; the Blackdown-hiUs, 6 m. ; Hester- 
combe Woods, 2| m. The villages around are numerous 
and very pretty : Staplegrove, 1^ m. ; Bishop's Hull, 1| m. ; 
Norton, 2| m. ; Stoke, 2| m. ; Corfe, 3 m. ; Pitminster, 
3| m. ; Kingston, 3 m. ; Cheddon, 2| m. ; Creech, 3 m. ; 
Buishton, 2 m. ; Monkton, 4 m. ; Bishop's Lydeard, 5 m. 
The Somerset Fox Hounds, under Mr. G. Luttrell, meet 
three times a week in the season, generally at moderate 
distances from the town ; the Taunton Vale Harriers meet 
several times a week ; and the Staghounds, under Mr. 
Bissett, wake the red deer from their lair en the Qaantock 
and Brendon Hills. There is not much game in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and the lands are jealously pre- 
served ; but there are trout in the river Tone and Norton 
brook for patient Waltonians, and there are promises ef 
salmon in the Tone. Cricketers will find wickets in 
the archery ground on the Bishop's Hull road ; and swim- 
mers have a suitable bathing-place provided for them in 
French Weir Fields. The canal used to afford tolerably 
good ice for skaters, which was well nigh the only use it 
had been put to for some years ; but that small measure of 
utility is denied to it now that the waters are dried up by 
the Bailway Company. The town is pre-eminent for schools 
both in quality and number, not for boys only, but for 
girls as well. There is not a town like it in the West of 
England, lam informed ; and, as Lreland used to be desig- 
nated the Island of the Saints, Taunton may be known as 
the Town of Schools. Dr. Toulmin published a vezy 
valuable history of the town nearly eighty years ago ; Mr. 
James Savage, a painitaking oonsdentious man, re-pub- 
lished it with additions of his own in 1822. That is now 
nearly fifty years ago ; but I understand the Bev. Thomas 
Hugo, a mediflsval scholar and learned antiquarian, intends 
some day to give the world the benefit of his researches 
among the archives of Winchester. Meanwhile Mr. 
Jeboult has from time to time amassed an immense quan- 
tity of infocmatioin respecting the past events in his native 
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towxi) whieh he has pnbliahed from tixDe to time in the 
8omar$et Cknmty OaeetU, and which he ii now editing 
afresh, with a yiew to their publication in a more oompaot 
form." 

From these papers of a "Trayelling Tauntonian," pub- 
lished in 1866, we extract the following : — " Taunton, the 
county town of Somerset, is situated on the riyer Tone, 
which, rising en the Brendon-hiUs, about 15 mUes to the 
West, waters the lovely Vale of Taunton Deane, joins the 
Parrett near A.thelney, and falls into Bridgwater Bay on 
the Bristol Channel. The neighbourhood is noted for the 
fertility of the land, the beauty of the scenery, and the 
healthiness of the dimate. Taunton is a place of consider- 
able antiquity. For a period of more than eleven hun- 
dred and fifty years it has maintained its position as one of 
the chief towns ef the West. If the Bomans, when they 
occupied this country, had not a station here, they cer- 
tainly had in the immediate neighbourhood, while their 
roads ran through the vale. Iiuring the time of the Saxon 
Heptarchy King Ina here erected his palace and seat of 
justice, and enacted many great and good laws. The 
money coined at the Tkunton Mint was in general use at 
that period. In later and more troublesome times, when 
the Danes overran this oountry, the greatKing Alfred found 
a safe retreat on the banks of the Tone, and probably it 
was here that he translated the Psalms, and pondered and 
prepared those good laws which afterwards made "Rngli^i**! 
great. For protection and mutual benefit the maner about 
this time was annexed to the see of Winchester, and the 
connection has ever since existed. At the Norman Con- 
quest Taunton was a small but important and thriving 
tewn, and some interesting particulars of it are recorded 
in Domesday Book. Daring the twelfth and thirteenth 
century we find occasional mention made of the town. 
It duly paid the annual Peter's pence te the Pope, and pos- 
sessed a name for the loyalty and independence of its 
inhabitants. It has returned two members to Parliament 
ever since the first assembling of the great council of the 
nation. When Perkin Warheck aipired to the throne, hii 
adherents were here dispersed by the King, and some fight- 
ing in and about the Castle took place. During the middle 
ages it was a clesely-built, flourishing, populous town, with 
a considerable trade, especially in woollen goods. It con- 
tained a noble priory, a small monastery, and many 
churches and episcopal chapels, some of which have been 
destroyed for centuries. There was also a guildhall, an 
almshouse, a leper house, besides several other secular 
buildings. At the time of the dvil wars, in 164d, Taunton 
sided with the Parliament, was twice besieged, and made 
a most extraordinary defence (under the renowned (General 
Blake), which was the admiration of all England. It was 



here that the unfortunate James, Duke of Honmouth, was 
so warmly received and proclaimed king. In this neigh- 
bourhood was fought the decisive battle of Sedgemoor, 
which was soon followed by the trials and executumsaf 
the rebels by the noted Judge JeflEries, at the awful ' bloody 
assise.' The town formerly possessed a mayor and cor- 
poration, and was walled and fortified ; but in coosequeBoe 
of the foregoing occurrences the King deprived it of its 
charter, and levelled its walls to the ground. After some 
time the charter was renewed, and was again lost in conse- 
quence of the internal dissension of the members of the 
corporation. About this time Taunton became a strong- 
hold of Dissent, and the fame of its Independent and other 
Dissenting oongrpgations became considerable. After tiie 
dedineof the woollen trade, the manufacture of silk goods 
was extensively carried on. A large general trade was 
done in Taunton, in consequence of the capital watet- 
carriage of the river Tone, on which large sums of money 
had been spent. About fifty years ago great improvements 
were made in this town ; it was provided with an ex- 
cellent market, its streets were widened and improved* 
and it became a favourite Winter residence. Nor has the 
march of improvement ceased ; for few towns are better 
provided with gas, water, drainage, and other advantages 
than Taunton. It new proudly stands (according to the 
return of the Begistrar-Oeneralj the first locality in Eng- 
land for health ; consequently the houses and neighbour- 
ing villas are let as soon as erected. Tkunton at the 
preseift time is noted princii»ally for the excellence and 
extent of its educational establishments. Besides numerous 
fiourisking private schools, the Independents and Wes- 
leyans have each a large college, and the Taunton Church 
of England Grammar School bids fair to become cele- 
brated throughout the West Taunton is governed by two 
baih'fiEs, annually elected at the court leet. The county 
magistrates meet twice a week to dispense justice, and the 
general management of the town is vested ia the Board of 
Health. The town will shortly be well supplied with 
railway acoonmiodation, and have direct lines to BristoU 
Exeter, Yeovil, Watohet, Chard and Barnstaple. Its 
markets are celebrated; its shops are equal to any of 
similar towns ; it possesses the various county establish- 
ments; the Taunton and Somerset Hospital; the Somer- 
setshire Archffiological Museum, the Taunton Beading- 
Booms, besides the Castle, Barracks, Union Werkheuse, 
Gymnasium, School of Art, Banks, Post-ofice, Ac^ &c., 
not forgetting the beautiful Shire Hall, lately erected at 
the Western end. Its churches and towers are noted 
throughout the country for their elegance and beanty ; the 
chapels are numerous and oonmiodious; the walks and 
drives in the neighbourhood are very beautiful ; packs of 
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foz-lioimcU, hanien, and itag-hoimcb hunt the adjoining 
oonntiy ; and some good Ashing and shooting may be had 
near ; so that, in short, Taunton possesses all the qualifica* 
tions to entitle it to rank among the first of English towns, 
and to persons who are seeking a pleasant and healthy 
xesidenoe it offers advantages seldom to be met with." 

The changes and improvements made in the town during 
the past generation have been great and numerous, and 
may be thus noticed : — ** Thirty years ago no railway- 
whistle had yet pierced the stillness of the Vale of Taunton 
Deane, and the old mail and stage-coaches ran in all their 
glory, while the guard's horn enlivened the dull streets. 
The great stage-vans, and their six or eight horses, with 
mudcal bells, supplied the town with light goods : the 
heavy were brought on the river Tone or the canals. 
Taunton claimed to be well watched, lighted and drained ; 
but these benefits were confined to four or five of the 
principal streets ; all the other parts of the borough were 
left to take care of themselves. Now every part has re- 
ceived attention, and Taunton is justly proud of its high 
position for health amongst all the towns of the kingdom. 
Although we have not yet derived the advantage or dis- 
advantage ef a Mayor and Corporation, stUl, perhaps, we 
are as well off in the matter of town government as the 
majority of similar places ; and we may take credit for 
a very ancient and almost unique form of local govern- 
ment, beddes deriving all the advantages from the intro- 
duction of the Public Health and similar Acts. As regards 
amusements, it is true we have lost our theatre and races ; 
but we have gained our annual Flower Show, Archsdo* 
logical Socie^s meetings, and numerous exhibitions, 
concerts, lectures— far more improving than, and lees liable 
to the objections of, the former. The silk trade, which in 
1825 gave emplojrment te 2,000 looms and 5,000 hands, is 
now but partially worked ; but other industries have been 
introduced, and employment is generally found for our 
working population. Our public buildings have not been 
overlooked. The old churches have been restored, and 
several handsome new ones erected. St. Mary's tower, 
the pride and glory of our town, has, like the Phceniz, 
risen from its ashes — alas ! to weep over the ruins of its 
elder neighbour. Surely it is time that St. James's parish 
wiped off this standing disgrace. New chapels have been 
built, and the old ones have generally shaken off the 
eighteenth-century idea that anything was good enough 
for Gh>d*s house. Enlarged school-rooms have been added, 
and many additional services held. The Hospital, Qaol, 
and ITnien Workhouse have been improved and enlarged, 
new and handsome Courts of Justice erected, and Taunton 
has become the county town. During the last thirty 
years railways have been introduced, fresh lines opened in 



all directions, and a new and enlarged railway-station 
erected. Bival telegraph companies flash our messages to 
all parts of the world. Our post-office has been enlarged, 
and a savings' bank and money-order office added. Then, 
as regards education, surely in this department we have 
not only kept our ground, but ^one beyond our neigh- 
bours ; and we may fairly challenge any similar town to 
show such new and handsome colleges and such numerous 
schools as we possess, not for one class or denomination 
only, but for all. To improve public taste, we have the 
School of Art established. We must not forget our news- 
papers, which have increased fourfold, the Somerset County 
Gazette having about thirty years ago commenced its 
useful career. Our population has increased about 20 per 
cent. New streets, neighbourhoods, and districts have 
sprung up, and are well lighted, watered, and drained. 
Many excellent and well-stocked shops have been opened. 
Pretty villas have grown up all around us, and found 
occupants as fast as they have been erected. An abundance 
of pure water has been laid on throughout the borough, 
and is within the reach of all. Our gas-lights have been ex- 
tended to the most distant parts of the borough, and the 
price of gas has been reduced from 12s. 6d. per 1,000 
feet to 4s. 6d. Nor must we forget the improvements and 
additions effected in our banks, which are now among 
our most important public buildings. Oar markets are 
well supplied with all necessaries, and the revenues have 
increased 20 per cent. New and large public Assembly- 
rooms have been added to out town, and our old ones im« 
proved. Handsome almshouses have been erected for the 
use of the poor and infirm, and a most picturesque ceme- 
tery provided for the dead. Our feoffees of charities 
are becoming a rich and important body, and in a few 
years will exert a powerful iafiuence on our town. With 
regard to military affairs, we have not been behind-hand. 
Our Yeomanry have been continued, the Militia embodied 
and quartered at Taunton, the Bifle Volunteers established, 
and the Pensioners enrolled. A brief review like the 
present cannot be expected to embrace all that has been 
done. Wo merely point to the principal changes that 
have taken place within the last thirty years. We might 
have included other matters, as the construction of the 
new Com Exchange, the estabUshment of a bathing- 
place, gymnasium, cricket, archery, and gun clubs, besides 
mutual improvement, debating, and book societies. We 
might also include the establishment of the Oxford 
Examinations, and the excellent museum of the Ardueo- 
legical Society, which contains many valuable and unique 
articles ; or we might touch on the superiority of the new 
police over the old parish constables. These and many 
other improvements have taken place within the last thirty 
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1800 
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1807 
1807 
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1814 
1815 
1815 
1816 
1816 

1817 

1817 
1817 
1820 
1820 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 



1821 



E. J. Esdaila appointed keeper of Tftimtoii OMtle. 1822 

The first Sondaj School opened in this tewn. 

Hie << Oieat Market" eetabliahed. 1824 

The first bank commenced in Tanaton. 

Tonlmin's History of Taunton pabUsbed. 1825 

The Corporation dissolved. 1825 

The population of Taunton reduced to 5,472 1825 

The << Taunton Herald" published. 

The barracks erected. 1825 

The Masonic Lodge established. Sir. B. Hammet 

fined £1,000 for refusing the office of Lord Mayor. 1825 
The present Paul's Meeting built. 

The* Taunton Bank opened by Messrs. Badoock. 1826 

The Theatre built 1827 

Population 5,795. 1828 

King Alfred's monument erected at Athelney. 1829 

The unbalanced debt of the Tone Conserratois 

exceeded £100,000 1830 

Wesleyaa Methodist Chapel erected. 
TheCocYent occupied. 1831 

The Crescent built. 1832 

The " Taunton Courier" established. 
The Taunton and Somerset Hospital founded. 1834 

Fruitless attempt to restore the Corporation. 1834 

Population of the hundred of Taunton Deane, 1835 

9,212; number of houses 620. 
Tradesmen's tokens struck in Taunton. 1836 

A new organ erected in St. James's Chuioh. 
Collins returned M.P. 
Frederick Corfield gave the interest of £800 for 1837 

the establiahment of an afternoon service at 

St. James's. 
The present Friends' Meeting-house erected. 1838 

The Baptist Chapel in Silver-street built 
The gaol enlarged. 

Chapel in Tancred-street pulled down. 1840 

The Assize Courts refitted; Wellington Monu- 1841 

ment built 
Trustees of markets obtained their second Act of 

Parliament 1842 

Savings' Bank opened. 
Taunton Eye Infirmary established. 
Duck's lunatic asylum founded. 
Baring and Warre returned for Taunton. 
The original Qua Company formed. 1843 

The Boman Catholic Chapel built in Crescent 
Savage's History of Taunton published. 
The new markets buHt 1844 

Hie toU^ of the xiver Tone amounted to £2,368 

per year. 1845 

Population of Taunton inoteased to 8,539. 



The Taunton and Sometset Institntioa and 

Beading Booms Company f onned. 
St Mary's Church repaired and the ^ Crown 

gallery" removed. 
Bftoecourse made on Shofediteh^road. 
Taunton Agricultural Association formed. 
Ship canal proposed to connect Bristol and 

English ChannelB and to pass near Taunton. 
Hie Taunton Ghnnd Western BaOroad Company 

formed. 
The Bridgwater and Taunton Canal Company 

established. 
Seven candidates at the general electum. 
Qrand Western Canal Company formed. 
The original Lifant School buHt 
Government erdered the disbandment of tts West 

Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Labouchere and Bainbridge first elected— 'pBachey 

petiticned. 
New borough set out ; population, 10,149. 
Large meetings held in Taunton xespeoting the 

abolition of slavery. 
Branch canal through French Weir fields cot 
North Town bridge built 
Disraeli offered himself for Taunton ; the National 

Schools in Church-square built 
Hie Bristol and Exeter Bailway Company obtained 

their charter; St James's Church enlarged; 

<< Somerset County Gasette" established. 
Grand celebration of the ascension to the throne 

of Queen Victoria; Newton Lee offered for 

Taunton. 
Taunton Union Workhouse erected; Begisiiy 

Hall built; Public Hall in Hunf s Court and the 

'< Bookery" in Tangier '* run up." 
Local police established. 
Wilberf oroe and Hall offered for Taunton ; 

Oolebrooke elected on Bainbridge's resignation ; 

Theatre dosed ; population^ 12,066. 
** Somerset County Herald" published; Heine's- 

hill laid out; Bristol and Exeter Bailway 

opened at Taunton ; St Mary's Church restored, 

and history of the same published by Dr. Cottle ; 

Cattle Market formed. 
Wilton Gaol enlarged and made a County Gaol ; 

Independent Chapel, North-street, erected ; torn- 
pike gates removed. 
Almshouses, Ifagdalen-lane, bttUlf Independent 

College established. 
St Mary's chimes resteced; Sydn^ SnHii died; 

Hinity Qhurch built 



I 





) HillB dfiaEsd hinmK ; politiod liots ; Loadon Inn 
duaaged ; Wadeyta Otupsl leetoied ; Too- 
mkmy and Pennouflni mUed ont. 

r Di. Crotch died at Tumton; BOlstt-Etreet laid 
ont ; Mgan eraotcd at the oborch of tlie Holy 
IMnitj. 

I FaA>itnat opened; AMembly-roami, London 
Hotel, bnnt. 

I Someraelahire ArabteologicBl Sodety established ; 
Board of Baalth founded ; ohaleia broke ont 
at the Tannton Union WoAhonse. 

) Old AsatES OonitB enlargod and altered ; Prindtaa 
Mttled in Taunton ; town sewerad and drained. 

, nie "l^onton Cabinet" nuinafaotnred and ex- 
hibited ; fevei hospital at Taunton Umon 
WotUunise erected; Wiiton tower rebuilt; 
■ohools of the Holy Triuitf eteoted ; the 
" Wiateiii Ifewe " eetabliahed ; pnpnlatioD, 
14,I7S, 

I The Wcaleyao College erected; Labouohera and 
ICllB elected; Bamsden retnmed on Hilk' 
rengnation ; railway to Yeovil opened ; 1st 
Somerset lUilitia embodied; Caatle Hotel 
enlaiged and improved. 

I Ohanlable Trust Act passed, whereby the Feoffees 
«t Tannton town lands were forbidden to renew 

I Fish MaAet built. 

1 Tannton Manure Works erected ; the Cemetery 

laid ont ; the Uadrigal Society established, 
i Hie New Shire Hall built; the College School 

nsnadtated. 
I Andrew Cresse died ; Stuokey's Bank restored. 
' Telegraphio communicatioa extended to Taunton ; 

poliee station erected. 
' "TaanloD Qazetta and Fsrmen' Janinal" «riabi 

liihed. 
i The reeloiation ot 8t. Uary's tower oommenoed ; 

Bifle Coipa established. 
I School of Art foonded ; Mills returned at the 

head of the poll ; Tannton Watsr Company 

estabUahed ; Labouchere raised to the Peerage ; 

Bentinck elected; Wcet Somerset Archery 

Society founded. 
I Feoffees punhase almKhonses, Sonth- street ; B. 0. 

Church of St. Qeoige's erected ; Foat-offioe 

enlarged ; Militia quartered at Taunton Bar- 
racks ; Oymnasiaia established. 
I Ancient pottery dinoraied at Norton; popnla- 

tion of Taunton, U,638 ; large Assembly-rooms, 

London Hetel, bnilt. 



1862 West Somerset Boilway opened; St Mary's 

Vestry Hall erected ; Memorial Hall, Fanl- 
ttreet, built ; Taunton bathing-place established ; 
busts of " Somersetahire Worthias" placed at the 
Shire Hall. 

1862 St. Mary's tower oompleted ; Trinity district a 

separale parish ; the BanwaU relies deposited 

1863 St. John's Church erected; the Castle Hall con- 

verted and rendered suitable for eiMbiUong, £a. 

186* Speke welcomed to Taunton {died soon after); 
the second Telegraph Company estahliahed; 
Bbenezer Chapel erected ; the organ ot St. 
Maiy'i rebuilt ; the Board of Health's annual 
eipanditnre £S,3S0 ; Ma^alene-Btreat toimed; 
St. Mary's new tower struck by lightning. 

1SS5 The old White Hart coDverted into a shop ; the 
Wcet Somerset Mineral line opened for traffic ; 
the moon drained into the Tone : the Tannton 
and Chard Bailwajr ant ; the Wilts and Dorset 
Bank bnilt ; the Somerset and Devon Railway 
oommenoed; West otBngland New Bank erected ; 
Baiolay and Hay elected for this baronsh 
CCox and Austin offered) ; St. James' s-street 
vridened. 

1866 National School bnilt; reatoratioQ of St. Junes' 

tower commenced ; Huish'sAlmshonsea erected; 
Qrand Western Canal purchased by Bristol and 
Exeter Bailwaj ; Taunton Castle sold ; E. W. 
Cox, Esq., Lord of Manor; Castle-street 
widened; Taunton Oolite projected. 

1867 New pulpit, St. Mary's ; New Independent Col- 

lege commenced ; railway station rebuilt. 

1868 Older of Feipetnsl Adoration settled hero ; Barclay 

and Cox elected ; James anoceeds Cox ; Qas 
Works enlarged ; Maikst Cross bnilt ; salmon 
placedintheTone; new OomSxchiuige and Fiib 
Market; canals to Tirorton and Chard destroyed ; 
batchers' shops alt closed. 

1869 Attempt to abolish Market Trust; Taunton Church 

Institute foanded ; Lord Taunton died ; Oitord 
Local Biaminationa ; Wesleysn Chapel rebuilt ; 
rectorial tithes to Vicar; Water Company 
enlarge reservoir ; Taunton Musical Society 
established. 

1870 Western Counties' Exhibition ; Tannton College 

opened ; Independent College Opened ; St Mory'a 
chancel improved; fire-escape provided; tele- 
graphs worked by Fost-oSiae ; Flementsry Edu- 
cation Act passed; Wilton Church re-seated. 
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Although Ttumton haa not ofteiL bean the soGoe of pnbUo 
errcots, tbsre hu bean no laok of men amouK iti iiihabi- 
tante and DMghbonra who h&Te taken theii abai» in load 
and oonnty improremaita and goTemment, An., man; of 
whom have, in theii time, placed an aotiTe patt in thdi 
coontryi hiitoi7, either in war, oommeTM, the fine arts, 
benevolence, literature, or goremment — msa of genina in 
their Tarion* departmanta who have snrpaMed their oon- 
l«mponuiea in nobleneaa of oharactar, gsnaroait; of diapo- 
aildoii, or greatnaat of mind ; otheia, living hi oritioal or 
perilcns timefl,' h&ve been f onnd (o ba " the right men in 
the right plaoea ;" and have wielded the pen or the 
■word for tbdr conntry'a good, and to their time- henonred 
ranawn. Of anch men the town and neighbonihoDd may 
jnslly ba jTond, and, whether pr«aent ar paatiTanntoniani 
will alwaya take pleasnre in hearing of thair generona deeda 
or noble aotions. 
Adand, Margaret, donor of the " WidoVa Uoney " 

ChiiTTty, 1670. 
Aclond, Sir P. F. F. P., promoted Weat Bomaraet 

Hallway. 
Alfred the Qreat bom 849, the atory of whoie adveo- 

tore* at Athelney and hie defeat of the Danea la wall 

Icnawn. 
Allsine, Iter. Joeh., Nonoonformiat, waa some tdma 

corate of St. Hary'a, Taonton, and author of " Call to 

the UnoonTerted." 
Atwood, Oeo., ArohdMOon of Taunton, and inomnboit of 

St. Jamm'ii. 17U. 
Barclay. M.P, tar Tatmton. 
Barsit, Tlioe., the &nt member of Parliament forTanntm, 

1409. 
Bathe, Bobt., founder of a chantry, St. Uary'a Chnroh, 

1463. 
Bare, Bioh., Abbot of Olaatonbory. Theinidata "B.B.," 

Bnppoaed to hare been those of " Biohard Bere," were 

on the Ute tower of Bt Uaiy's. 
Billett, J., fonndaz of Taonton Eye Inflnnary, 1817. 
Blake, Dr., anggeatsd, In the oolomna of the Titinton 

Oovritr, the eatabliahmmt of the Taonton HoepitaJ, 

and waa nbaaqnently an active supporter of it 
Blake, Hary, for presenting oolonra to Dnko of Honmonth 

at Taunton, conunittod to Doniheatei Qaol, and thei« 

died, 1696. 
Blite, Bobert, GUncnl and Admiral at aea, member fv 

the tawx, and defendsr of Tannton Caatle when 

bedeged, 1646. 
Bonwell, Lord, defender of Taunton Oaatle, 1449. 
Bray, Sir B<«in*ld, aidiltect to Eaary Til., anppoaed bj 

Bome to have bean the bnilder cf the tower of Taonton 

Bt llaiy l£«edalen«. 



Bdi^k, Tlioa., flnt minirter at B^ildat Obl^jel, 1S8C 
Bntton, Bobt, praaanted gronnd for Qaakan' O 

1S93. 
OabbeU, Dr., the laat mayor of Tanntan, 1791. 
Ohard, Hum., Abbot of ?ord, a benefactor of 3t It 
Ohauoer, Thomaa (aon of the celebrated poet Ot 

Ohanoer), oonatable of TaunttMi Oaatle, 1417. 
Garfield, Frederick, donor of new organ, St )i 

Chnroh, 1812, 
Oottia, Bev. Dr. Jamea, incnmbent of at Jamea'; 

WBidl Tioar of St Hary'a ; restored Bt Hary'a G 

1840 ; and pnbliahed " Hiitciy of the Ohnndu" 
Ooz, Edward W., Serjeant-at-Law, edib» and pn^ 

ot the "Idw 'Hmes" and atrTaTBl other pnblia 

Lord of the Manor of Taonton, 
Oranmer, Thomas, Arcbdeaoon of Tanntco, 1622 ; 

wardi Archhiahop of Cantarbnry. 
Croaae, Andrew (of Fyne ConrtiBroomflald], oelel 

alectrioian and philosopher, died 1866. 
Crotch, WiUiam, Moa. Doc., a great mnscian ; < 

Taonlon, IS4T. 
Clark, Bar. W. B., near ot St. Haiy's, prebend 

Wella, ratal dean, and anther of aerstaJ theol 

Worka, fta. 
Davia, Henry, Iroilder of St. Mary's tower, 1868 

St John's Church and spire, 1863. 
Denlion, Ten, G. Anthony, Aichdeaoon of Tai 

polemioal writer, and nnfl in filing advocate o 

^nicb of England. 
Edwardi, Thsmaa, represented Taonton in thi 
1409. 



164S. 
Feveraham, Lord, Oommander<.in Chirf ot the 1 

feroee against Doke ot Honmonth, 1646. 
Fox, Kobard, Bishop ot Winohaato', fonnded U 

Collie, 1622. 
Qifiord, William, Biahop of Winchester, rebuilt Ta 

Castle, 1100 ; fonnded Priory and Canons, 1127. 
Gill, William, last mayor of Tamton ondar tlu 

Dharter, 1683. 
Goring, Lord, basiaged Tannton, 1646. 
Grey, Lord, oommander ot the Doka of ICOBnii 

cavalry, 1646. 
Qrey, Bobert, fonnded and endowed alma-houaM in 

street, 1636. 
OnCdtord, Earl of, the laat reoordor of nantsa, 171 
Hammet Sir B., H.P. for Taonbm, 1811 j bnUtHao 

atieat, and made other pnhliii fmicoveaaHiita ; 

ke^er ot castle, 1816. 



Hood, Sir A., msmb«i for Weat Bomsntl, pioinoted 

Weat fiomsnet Railirar. 
Hugo, Bev. Thomu, oeleliratad uolueologist and <nit«r. 
Will , Bowbmd, Bome time vicar ol Kingiton, 
Hidab, Biohtud, fonnded and eadowod nlnu-houMa 

Eammet-itrMt, 16 IS. 
Hnrly, Bev. Jomei, inmunbent St. Judsb'b, Wilton, and 

Trull ; Ifuter of Taonton College ; and aatboc of 

TMioOB woika, 1783. 
Ina, King of the West Soxona, builder of the Taantoo 

CuUe. 
Jeffries, lodge, a mui who, in the name of joetioe , oom- 

mitted the moat atrociooa barbaritiea in this toim, I68S. 
James, H., Q C, H.P, for Tannton. 
I[eme,Fraucii, Uot Conetahle of Tannton Csitle, 1644. 
Sjoglake, A. W., M.P., anthor of " Eothen" and <■ History 

of Orimean War." 
KingMtOi B> ^-1 promoted fb.B reetoraHan of Wellington 

Moimmeot,aBd placing the biuta at the Shire Hall, 1863. 
Z^ke, ColensI, ofHoer of King's annyi oonunitted great 

bacbarilies at White Hait Inn and other place* io 

TaontoB, 1S80. 
Xoekiiigton, Jamee, the celebrated London bookseller, 

bom at Wellington, fonndsr of the Wesley an Chapel, 

Upper High-street, ISOa. 
lAmbright, Thomas, foonder of the Tannton Leper Home, 

East Beach rood, 1260. 
Xangdon, Thomas, Bishop ot Winchester, builder of 

porter's lodge, Tannton Castle, 1495. 
I^ngton, W. B. P. Qore, U.F. tor West SomeisBt. 
Lethbridge, Sir John, patron of BL Jomee'e, 1864. 

Members of this family represented the county, and 

lived at Tannton, in a home now used as silk-mills, 

East-gate. 
Lyme, Simen da, flnt vicar of the then Chapel of St. 

HiuyHagdalene, 130B. 
Lytton, I^y Bnlvrar, authoress of several works, 1860. 
Ualet, John, obtained the first Act of Parliament for the 

navigation of the river Tons, 167S. 
Harriott, J. W., fonnder of the Tmmlon Courier, 180B. 
Hen, Dr. Peter, Bishop of Bath and Wells, procored the 

Dsir chartcc for Tannton, whtoh was lost 1701. 
Meredith, Bobert, fonnder of the "Ooats and Olooki" 

C3iai%, 1677. 
Mitohell, Bev. Canon, promoter and first priest of St. 

Manmonth, Dnke, aspired to the throne, landed at I^me, 
mardwd to Tannton, vriiere he assamed the title of 
E3ng, and ma hahMded in London, 168S. 

"Mean, 11uimas,pniebMedtlMpciMTatthadiBsolntioii«f 
1«0. 
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Newton, George, vicar of St. Mary's, ISM ; left the town 

dorinff the siege of Tannton; evicted for Nonoonfonnity, 

1666, and beoante fint pastor of Paul's Meeting, 1S7D. 
Norris, Henry, olavar linguist and writer, 1774. 
Pope, Thomas, builder ot almshouses, East-street, 1660. 
PortmSJi— The Portnun family represented Taunton, 168S, 

1734, and at other times. The house now oeoupied b; 

Mr. John Tnrie, Fore-straet, was their town nudenee. 
Frinoe, Brother, founder of the notorious Met, tho 

Prindtee, at Tannton, 1850. 
Bobert, the flnt Arohdeseon, 1106, 

SannderB, Simon, founder of the Saunders* Charity, 1S91. 
Savage. James, libiarisn, anthor of the " History of 

Tatcoton," 1822, and other works. 
Sepjungs, Sir Bobert, snrreyor of the navy, and originator 

of many improvemmita in shipbuilding, lived for tan- 

ral years and died (in 1840) at Tannton. 
Sbillibeer, H., author of " ^le On stoma of the Manor of 

Tannton Deane," 1833. 
Smith, Bernard, mayor of Taunton, 1696. The seal of 

the late corporation, vrith his name thereon, is still in 

the poesceeieB of the Clerk to the FeofFesa. 
Smith, Bev. F. J., first incnmbent of Holy Trini^ 

Cburoh, foonder of the Trinity schools, donor of magnifi- 

cient oi^an, 18A0: he also promoted the re-opening 

irf the College School, snbeciibed very handsomely 

towards St. Mary's tower, and built the beoatifnl 

chmtih and spire of St John's, 186S, 
Smith, Bev. Sydney (of Coombe Floray), a clever Irvine, 

and celebiated wit, 1860. 
Spoke, Captain (ot Jordaus), disoovarer of the aonrce of 

the Nile, and anthor of work on the eabject, 1863. 
Standart, H. C, a clever surgeon, to whose memory tha 

Stoudert mnseum, at the Tannton Hoapital, WM 

foDuded. 
Stephen, the first prior of Tannton, llTfi. 
Stowell, Lord, eminent jurist. 
Talbot, MisB, of passing notoriety, resided for some time 

at the Tannton Canvent. 
Tannton, Lord, as Mr. Labonohert, represented this town 

many Teoii in Parliament ; an sevenl oocasions he WBa 

member ot her Majesty's Cabinet. 
Tonlmin, Dr., minister of B^itist Ch^tel, 1803 ; anUux 

of "History of Taunton," 1791. 
Tozer, Bev. leaao, opened tlie pr«aent Paul's Meoting, 

1787. 
T^wbiidge, Thomas, fonnded a oharity, 1611. 
Tynte, Colonel, C. E. E., Provindal Utond Master of tlie 
Somerset, ISGfl; laid fanndation-stone 
markets, Febnraiy 23, 1321 ; and St. Untft 
rear, Angnst 3, 1SA3. 
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TATTBTOS OASTLS. 



UptOD, Bot. Jamea, Hastti of Tbnnton Oollegs Sobocd, 

IT49; author ol muy worka. 
TPunfleef, Dr., Bishop, of Wincheater, pieaeDt«d Und 

for GhuldJuOl. 
Ward, Samuel, Archdeuon of T&imton, 161£ ; lie uaiitad 

in the tmuUtiao of the Bibla. 
WuTe,BeT.F., rector of BUhop'a Lydaard, aiehieologlst i 

died 1869. 
Warrea, the, of Haatercombe, bave much diatingouhed 

themaelvea. 
WarreD, Matthew, minlatar of Paul's Heating, 1667; 
condncted a large aofaool of NonoonfonBiitaatTaiiDtoD. 
Wjkeham, William, Biahop of Winoheater, aaid to haTe 
been the original builder of 8l Mary's tower, ISSfi. 
UoiTing treated of the town generally, we propone to 
gire aooe aoooont of the prinoipal buildings, compaoiee, 
and erent* in detail, selecting sach snbjeoti as may be oou- 
•idwed most inteieating to the genenl reader. The 
hiatoriea pnblialied by Tonlmin uid SsTase contain mnch 
intormatiau that in these days of diqiatch and sleam are 
not appreciated by tlioee who haTe not mash time to spare. 
In addition to the seleolioD of the most intareatiiig Sab- 
jecta we propose to add some partioalarB that formei 
writers have omitted, and aapply information down to the 
present time. Fifty yean have nearly elapsed nnce the 
laat hiiitory was pnhlished. TSanj eventful itiroiimstanoes 
haTe occnned fdnoe that time ; nnmecoua boildinga have 
been erected, and a large number of assodationB and oom- 
panies have been established. Qrealar changes have taken 
place in Taunton within the past flfty yean than in any 
foch previSDS time. 

The flnt building we ahall apeak of is ona that deserves 
a foremost position, as being the oldest of any in the town. 
"We allude to Taunton Castle. 

Here is, probably, no building in 
bonihood so interesting to a Tauntonian as the one we 
now propose to consider. Whether we tegaid Its anti- 
quity, ila purpose, or the various assodatiODB connected 
with its history, Tannton Castie claims onr vsneiation and 

Few buildings have undergone mere obanges, chances, 
or variationa. Built eriginally for a king's pataoe.it has 
passed down to an episcopal msidence, a baion'a caatle, 
a manorial uinrt, a judicial lodging, and a private rcei- 

History informs ns that A.D. TOO, Ins, King of the 
"West Saxons, aniioos to prevent the frequent attacks and 
inroads of the nei^bonring chia&i, selected this aite for 
the erection of a stronghold and palace tor his eonrt. 
Qreat jndgment waa shown in this selection. Standing 
n a alight eminence, bounded on several aides by the 



river Tone or ia trihatatisa, in the midst of a frnitfiil 
and healthy vale, Tannton Castle, olthongh only a wickm 
tmilding, soon become a noted plaee. But what gave it 
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King lua, whose abili^ as a lawgiver has already beoi 
mmitiomed, and nuny of whose laws an yet in sxiatence. 
Hie prosperity of Tannton Conle was only limited, foe 
within fifteen jaaia of its ersctioa Qoean Bilialbiaga 
(Ina's sister) besieged, captnied, and destroyed it. Btit, 
like the Fhtenix, it soon aroee from ita ashes, for caaUes in 
those days, being mostly of wicker woA or timber, woe 
soon baOt, and sooner demolished. A. new building was 
erected, defended by a moat, eardiwoiks, palisades, and a 
barbican. Soon afterwards other erections followed, and 
about the tenth century a Norman keep was built at Qie 



The Castle having been presented to the Bishop of Win- 
Chester, it became his oooaaioual efuaoopal tssidaace, and 
was often strengthened and npaired by sncceeding 
bishops. Daring the reign of King Stephen oonmderable 
additions were made, intended to resist the new and in- 
creased warlike engiuai of that period. A portion of the 
building erected at this time ia yet standing at the north- 
east conker, aud ai^iean to have formed part or the wbU 
of the water gate. 

In the reign of Henry I., Biidiop Oifferd, of Win- 
chester, repaired, rebuilt, and added to the structure; 
but the greatest contributor was Bishop Home, who, in 
1677, built the lodges, a considerable poction of which re- 
mains. Tlie sonth front ia uoarLy 200 feet in length, and 
the great haU 120 feet by 3D feet. In this hall were hdd 
the various Courts Leet and Baron of this Manor and 
Borough. 

At the time we are now speaking of Taoaton Castle bod 
and strong pile of buildings, sul- 
roonded with a single and double moat, enclosing tta 
inner and outer baileys, the college school, the mint, the 
exchequer. Dud the vaiions oaetle buildings and halls, 
the roofs being flat and covered with lead. An officer was 
appointed to take charge of the place, and certain fees and 
perqnisiteB became hia due. The salary in oaeh was two 
pence per day. 

In the year 1197 the Castle sustained a mege. Uanj 
disaffected people from Cornwall, headed by the noted 
Ferkin Warbeck, attacked the place, but upon the king's 
approa<^ the insurgents disbanded, and peaoe was reatmed. 

The Castle suffered some amount of injury during the 
siege of Taunton by Lord Ooring, the marks of the can- 
■on balls being yet visible against Iheweetem walls. Tha 
assizes were now held here, and we need not rtanind Ihe 
leader that it was hero that Judge Jeffries (of infamous 
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memmj) hald hi> blood; Maize aftei the rabelltim ot the 
iD-(atad JunM, Doke ol Hanmauth. Tbe " Qraat Hftll," 
■■ It Wat called, wna erected b; Bobert Home, Buhop of 
Winobeeter, A.D, 1S7T, and «w onginsU; one loom. It 
wu prob&blj boitt for tbe pnipoee of holding the aueiaiit 
Uanorial Conrta tbermo. In a preaentmeut made Deoem- 
bor 4, 16i7, It «aa italed that all the oonHs for tha manor 
of Taunton Dcane hare been, time out of mind, kept in tbe 
Great Hall, witbln the Caitle of Taunton. The arms 
of the fooadar, with tbe date, are to be aaen on the Bonth 
wall. Tbeball,iDl787jfrooiwantotpiopeioaje,beoameaa 
niDonB that the aadzea would have been removed and loet 
to tbe town, when one of the memben for the borough, 
EHt Senjamin Hammet, obtaJnsd from tbe Biahop of 
Winoheater the grant of the offljw of tbe " Keeper of the 
Caatle." He then dirlded the Hall into two oonrts, and 
pat on the preaant roof, the ezpeoie inonired being ap- 
Wardi of £400— a oonaidaTable anm in Ihoae daja. 

In 1S16 Time had again left her marks, and deraj is- 
hen n anbeoiiplien waa entered into by the 
I £200 raised (or tbe neoeoar; repairs and 
AltBraUoDs, wad port of the flttinga latelj removed were 
than erected. Agaia, in 1860, the public had to st^ in 
with their mbaoriptions and make better artaogementa 
for the oonTenience of the oonrts, or Taanton would have 
lost the aanzaa ; bnt upon the oompletiou of the New 
Shire Hall, in \866, the baaiDeas of tbe aesaions and ai- 
■itea, togethei with tbe eonnty and barristers' oourte, 
waa removed to the new building. The Oreat Hall 
having betti restored to its original size and noble appear- 
MJM, the whole newly floored, and a large window inserted 
when mooh needed, it ii now a room wbiob, for anti- 
quity and size, is not to be equalled in the West of Bug- 
land, and of whiob tbe town may well be proud. From 
tbe appeannoe of some corioui anthea and other nasoory 
under two of tbe wiadows there aeems to baie been a 
odiar, ar orypt, bcoeath. Tradition saya that sucb is the 
case onder the other parte of tbe old Oastle. 

Our readen are probably aware that, although Taanton 
Castle was originally built for a royal residence, in after 
years it waa fortified and defmded by an outer and inner 
moat, into whiob flowed the etreanu from tiu Blackdown- 
hille, the river Tone forming it« northern proteotioa. Tbe 
ontermost included tbe Oastle Oreeu, Porter's Lodge, the 
College school, the inn called tbe Winchester Amu, with 
tbe gnnuid around it. These moats may yet be traced, 
tbe streams known as the " riiines" still running in their 
ooonea. A few years ago, in construoting the town 
Bswers, the extent of the outer moat was laid open — it 
waa upwards of IS fset deep and about 16 feet wide. 

The dnwbridge was on the oMt side of the arches of 



the gate-house at the entranoe to Gastle Qreen. Tlie 
western gate was on the slope adjoining the Winchester 
Arms Inn, and here the oak baBms forming portions of 
tbe andsnt barbicnn were diaoovared a law years ago. 

Hie inner moat enclosed the Caitle proper, and ran 
BTound close to the Caatle walli on tbe south side, tbe 
dra wbridge bajng on tbe south aide of tbe eutiance l«wer 
known OS Langdon's gateway, and separated tbe inner 
from the outer bailey. Fcrtioos of this moat were in 
eiiatence so lata as the year 17B7, whan they waie filled in 
by the late Sir Benjamin Hammet, M.F. for this town. 

During the past tew years a drain has bean constructed 
from Castle Qreen to the innor l>ailey, or caatle yard. 
In ezoavating the trenoh to the depth of 12 to IS feet, the 
whole of the massiTe walls whish formed portions of tbe 
moat and bearings of the drawbridge have been laid open. 
About six feet on the north side of Langdon's tower is a 
wall 12 feet deep and about G feet in Ihioloieai. Near this 
spot tradition says there was fDrmerly aoave, and we have 
been informed that people now living have actually seen 
it ; but we can find no traoe of it. 

The great arches which oaitied the drawbridges are held 
together with a solid mass of flint masonry fsnndalioQ, 
not less than seven to eight feet in thickness and tan feet 
in depUi, thrown in with liquid lime, and forming a eon- 
orete like a solid stone. About three feet further on ia a 
wall of flint and lagstone, 3^ feet thick and 13 feet in 
depth, which formed the north aide of the moat. Bighteen 
feet from this was a similar wall forming the south aide, 
and between the two a pier was erected of flat red brioki, 
whiob probably formed « centre beaiingfor tbe drawbridge. 

Still tallowing towards tbe south, we flnd another wall, 
nearly aii feet in thickneae and npwarda ot fourteen feet 
in dppth, constructed in the moat lubatantial mauner. At 
a distance of no lees than forty feat from the drawbridfp 
this wall is thioker at the top thim below, and waa fomei 
of earlier haildingi, a piece of a very handsome Hamdoo- 
hill atone moulded window mulliou having beeo taken Out 
of its centre, and a large portion of the head of an 
Early English iriudow was found in the adjoining fonn- 

Tbe whole of the ground flfty fset north of Langdon's 
gateway, and of the depth of fourtean feet, is composed 
of loose and artifloial matter, oouaiating of old rubbish, 
atone, sand, earth, &c., with a Urge quantity of human 
and other bones, akulla, toetb, &•:,, and the nsaal aocom- 
panimeot of oyater shells, smoking pipes, and broken 
pieoea of ware, &c. Some bivalve shells and some petri- 
fled matter of water formation were also discovered. A 
spring of water rose and flowed for a considerable time 
near the laat-mendoBed wail. 
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THB OLD TOWN. 



In paflsing, it may be well to observe that in the aoooont 
given of Taunton Castle by the Rev. F. Warre that 
gentleman stated he considered that the north wall of the 
great hall was formerly a part of the ancient fortifica- 
tions. Since the time of his writing the paper, various 
alterations having been made in this wall, several small 
stone arched doorways, just large enough for one person 
to pass through, have been discovered. These were, 
doubtless, *' sally-ports ;" and this fact confirms his sup- 
positions. 

He also stated he considered the gateways to be older 
than the date on Langdon's arms ; and this also seems 
confirmed from the fact having been proved that the arms 
were only placed over the gateway at the entrance of 
Castle Green about 60 years ago. They were formerly 
fixed on an old house adjoining, the motto being fixed 
above Langdon's arms, instead of, as present, divided. 

The defaced stone on the south-east gable of the Castle 
(supposed to have been possibly mutilated arms) formerly 
bore a sun dial, and was fixed in a gable adjoining 
Langdon's gateway, which gable was removed by Sir 
B. Hammet in 1787 and the stone fixed to the present 
position. 

For further particulars respecting the interesting old 
building we refer our readers to Savage's History of 
Taunton and an account of Taunton Castle by the late 
Bev. F. Warre, published in the <* Proceedings" of the 
Somersetshire Arobsdological Society. 

We often hear the past called " the good old times ;*' 
but in our humble opinion all classes enjoy far more com- 
forts, conveniences, and privileges in the present than in 
any past age. There is also a similar idea entertained 
respecting ancient and modem buildings. An ancient 
building gives the notion of massive walk and great 
fljh-ength, and a modem of half-brick partitions and lath 
and plaster fronts. But if we examine more closely we 
shall find that the same idea will be likely to be handed 
down to posterity respecting the buildings of the present 
day ; for in a few years the fiimsy erections now in vog^e 
will be "nowhere," as our sporting friends would say, 
and none but the substantial and weU-built edifices of the 
past and present time will be found standing. The 
majority of ancient buildings were of cob or mud, covered 
with thatch ; many of wood or wattle, which was a series 
of rough poles, filled in with mud, and plastered over the 
ceilings ; many were formed with river reeds and mortar, 
and an inferior slate, thatch, or common tiles, protected 
the roof. If kept dry these houses lasted some years, but 
few survived a century. 

In calling up a vision of ancient Taunton, we must re- 
member that the habits of the people differed much from 



those of the present day, and that in erecting a residanee 
our forefathers had to entertain other requirements than 
are now necessary. As there were no police, but a number 
of lawless tramps about, and ooeasionally an attack was 
made from the vassals of a neighbouring chief, safety was 
an important matter. So, again, from want of the sliding 
sashes and plate glass of the present day, a well-sheltered 
situation was necessary. Houses generally stood singly, 
each on its own plot of land, with the high-pointed gables 
against the roads and the " drangways" or water-courses 
between them. The dwellings of the richer classes were more 
substantially built— the walls of stone, the timber-work of 
oak, and the roofs covered with lead or tiles. After a 
chief had selected the site and built his castle, or the 
abbot had chosen a fmitf ol vaUey for the erection of his 
abbey, or few houses of the dependents would soon spring 
up, then a wall was necessary to enclose and protect the 
little colony ; and thus many of our great cities or busy 
towns came into existence. Such was the case in our own 
ancient borough. The houses were generally low, and a 
tall man must have lowered his head at all doorways. 
The expense of glass generally caused the windows to be 
small, and the wooden lap, up by night and down by day, 
was the substitute for the present plate-glass front. The 
goods for sale were exposed to view on high benches. 
The upper floors overhung the lower, and the roofs again 
projected forward, and discharged the water from 
"spouts" into the middle of the roads. Drainage was 
carried on in the open-gutter system, and the parish pump 
gave the " water supply." Public lighting was either a 
superfluity, or a dozen oil lamps were considered the 
height of perfection. 

Business commenced early in the morning, and by three 
or four o'clock p.m. the tradesmen called for their pewter 
of home-brewed ale and pipes, and sat at their doorways 
and cracked their jokes and nuts ; and when the curfew 
rang at eight o'clock it was the "cover-fire" in reality, 
for all retired to rest. 

There are but few medissval buildings left in Taunton — 
many have entirely disappeared, and the number of those 
left is constantly decreasing. 

We have intimated that the town was encircled with 
walls and fortifications. These were destroyed by order 
of Charles IE., A.D. 1660, and it is now somewhat diffi- 
cult to say the exact position and site. The river Tone 
formed the boundary to the town and castle on the north ; 
the wall must have commenced on the east, near the old 
Priory, and run in a zig-zag direction towards the " East- 
gate ;" thence on the south towards the Mount, and so on 
to the " West-gate," near the present gaol, and probably 
followed the oourse of the Blackdown-hiU stream to the 





liMB baas B Sne old bnU£iig and mnilif tlu porposa and 
fima of its vedioii. 

Ttiaang tbnmgh St Fanl'i Tidi. (the bleaduiiK ground 
in Istai dajt) w« urive ftt St Faol's Bridge, and pio> 
baUy ■!«> a gate in the town wall. 

We now make our wa; to Wsll-town oi Wilton and 
tbe ijlmrali of St. George — a nodeat boildiag, ths tower 
oj whioh i* neir. Ths old tower waa a onriontf from 
itiaxlnmepUiiuieaa; it wa« built ol the nadleet pebbles, 
and waa uid to baye been oast in a mould which waa 
diifted Dp ai tb« work proceeded. We mnit not 
forget 1^ Foil* Oeorge, or Holy Well, tha water of 
wbidh waa raported to have affected many a oma. To the 
aontb of the ohoroh it a ipring wluoli waa probably the 



Bebadnn; out »t«p« by "His Batch," wepaM"Tiirker- 
atratch," the gpot where the weaTcra in aftar yean 
atretohad thalt gooda, and Biriva at tha Weat Oata, the 
Mioat and wall, passing thtongh which wa aia aeon at tha 
South Town, ci Shnttam, a> it ia now called. Cneong 
Ae MTBial atieama from the Blagdon ot BUckdowa Hilli, 
•nd paadng tha milla which ^ojectadbu into the pieaant 
nMd, we arrire at tha top at the High-Btreet ; thia waa 
nearly blocked np by an old inn called the Fall Moon, re- 
noTed by tie oonunioionera many yean ago. On the 
north waa a fine open apot, in the oeutre of which waa a 
large oak tree, caUed tha "Bo^ Oak;" and it waa aroaad 
thia tree that tha Tariooa hnll and dog flgbti (now happily 
aholiahed} are aaid to have taken plooe. From ths top of 
High-atreet bnnohad the" Caipentan' -lane," now called 
Hoont-itreet, which led to another place oalled Qwynne- 
laoa, aftei the oelebntad Nelly Qywnna, who waa aoid to 
bare been a patron of thia town. 

From the High-atraet we alao aac^ud to St. Uary- 
•treet and to St Paul'a-atieat. Tbaae atreets, like the 
High-atreet, the Baat and North-atreeta, contained a la^a 
nmnbar of oonrta, or, at they ace locally oalled, oollegea. 
Theaa were moat nnneroiuly peopled, and the popnl^on 
ot ths whole town, when not half its present aiza, ii said 
to have been oTei twenty thoiuand. After the decline ot 
the woollan bade the population diminished to leea than 
ona-half ; bnt the old town has now neariy ngained 
11a fonnar number. 

niara an few other memortala of ondent Tanaton 
beyond thoaa mentioned in pranona papen. Many haTe 
been awept aw^ by tha deatroyai Time : improre- 
manta, from inoraaaa of trade, have remoTed othen. We 
haTSDoticed the daatmctioB of three chnrchea, or ohapele, 
aa they were thco called, their reapectiye rite* being now 
doubtfiiL Hiatory alao meatloai aereral alnuhonaea now 
no mat«^ tlu Tety ebatitiga which anpportad them baring 



been loat or miaapprc^riated. For many yeara therv waf 
a mint in Taonten, probably in or near the CacUa, wher« 
coinage was carried on for lome agas ; and a great deal Of 
TanntoQ money ia yet in edatenoe. There ara many 
andent coatoma, old relics, and corioui mattera that have 
pasaed away aren during oar own time. We remember 
the tattered flaga of the Taonton oorpa that were formerly 
hung In the chancel of St. Mary'a Church j nor do we 
forget the beautiful pulpit and carred organ screen in the 
same edifloe. At St. James's there was onoe a line screen, 
which Is uJd to hare been sold for a few pouuda. The 
parish baadle, with his gold laoe, and Qua cburohyard 
atocka are also within anr remembronoe; bnt are now 
nombered with tha things of tha past. In these 
dap a aedan ohair or a coach and four would caosa the 
riaing generation to give a look of mrpriae. 

Some of the namea of plaoea and itreeta of thia town 
deaerre tha attention at the aichmologiat, such oa Ohip- 
lane. Star-plat, Tnrksy-ilratoh, Cranboome-alley, 
QroQping-lane, Old-plot, French-weir, Toncied-streat 
Oarpenters'-Iane, Floistreet House, Ooal-orchaid, and 
many others, whose origin is donbtfoL 

A oonrideration of the paat, and a review of the 
peonliar institutions aad bnildinga of agaa gone by, 
should flU us with feelings ot gratitade and thankfulness 
— gratitude that In this day no lepei-honse for tha 
separation of tha afitioted sufferer is required, and of 
thankfulneaa that a Oracions ProTideno* hat enabled man 
to make ao many great and oaafol diacoveries that all 
oloaaea can enjoy far more real and solid oomtort and 
happineaa in this than in any previona age. 

Having traced the riie and progress of our town from 
ita aarlieat ezistenoa to the middle ages, we wilt now 
take a passing glanoa at it during the 17th and 18th 



WehavesBenTanntoaa'fartifled town, and the time 
waa now approaching when its walls and fortifications 
should be testad. Civil war diaolated the land, and the 
effect! ware felt heavily in this town. Tannton sided with 
the Parliament, and ths Boyalist Foraas bedeged it fa 
vain. Hocaolay gives a most intereeting account, in his 
History of England, of the determined resistance nnder 
ita noted Qovemor, Qeneral Btoke. 

A great plague also happened aboot this time, so that 
the town loat a large number of its inhaUtsnta. 

Taontan baa always maintuned a vary independent 
oharaoter, and the oondoct of the raontoniani dnring the 
aiege «a ennged the king that ha gave otden that its 
walla ihonld ba razed to the groond and Ita ohartar 
annulled. Niunbeis of honaea were ondbcapied, and 
many nnclajmed; anumba 



poor-ntas tc«ethar ue hers. Then the extonaioii of 
publia lights, the praiervatioD of proper^ bj the pdioe, 
and the aukiag of dhw, uid impTDTamenta of i>ld straala, 
■re all ooetly aflun. 

Srd, ednoatioiuUjr. If Tatmton has at praientuo lead- 
ing tiada, (he Tarloai and namaTOas M>llaf[e aohooli and 
•emloariea give it oonmderable importance ; and few 
plaoea (parhapa, Done of the ai»] in the kingdom oan 
boait of Baoh aoademiea aa our own town. Noi are the 
ohfldien of the workiiig clanes forgotten, toi moat of 
the nnmerona Sondaj-aehools oonot thair pnpili bf 
hmidiedc, and the riiii^ generation hare advantagaa and 
piinlegea nsrei bafun offered. 

itb, pulitiaall;. "The good old limaa" in Tannton 
were noted for the heat and tigenr of electioneering 
■trite. Hogarth'a piotnrea giTe a fair Tiew ot the oaaa. 
He BarTJater*! Oeurt, and, the late Aoti of Fariiamant, 
hower a r, have reuoTed moat ol thaae ■oenes ; ;et party 
feeling rmu high, and, whether it ia in the nominatian of 
idmrehwardeoB ortheeleotionof memtMn for the borough, 
each part; ia wdl watched by a healthy oppoeitioa. 

Generally. Hie great inventiaDS ot the day have 
leoeiirad doe attention in Taunton. The ateam-engine ii 
heard in vailoaa direetionB. EleatTiij meaaagea flaah to all 
parta of the world. Photograph; foroaa into iti aervioe 
cH S*L Norie Gheauatrr with its roarmls forgotten ; hot 
eaoh and all the before-roentioDed aabjecta are praaaed 
into the ■errioa of man , to make hia home more happy, to 
giTB him gnater oomforta, to inoraaae hia wealth, to main- 
tain hia health, and to ahower apon him Btmli bl«aii>ga and 
prinl^tea ai were never exparienoed by any pranona age. 

Ontitnde anrdy is due to that Almighty Fowar who 
put it into the heart of man to deriae snoh great and 



Manait at T&uniaa "BatiauQii. 

The Oonrt Laet wat the moat andent criminal court in 
tiiialand. It waathe neted^yatem of the oelebnted King 
Alfred, and aeema to have been either iatrodnoed or im- 
proved by him, and waa oalled the " View ol Frankpledge," 
which mean* the examination or aoiray of the free 
pledgea. Evary man (onleia poiticalarly privileged) waa 
boond to provide nine free pledgee aa aureliea ot hia ap- 
pearanoe to anawer any oomplaint, and aa pledgee ot bii 
good behaviour. Hub ayatem produoed dngnlarly good 
efleda among the barbarona people, and the pnblio aafety 
waa thereby establiahed thronghout the whole oonnliy. 
The Coort'Leet, although lunaJly governed t^ the lord of 
the manor, belonge to the Sovereign, to whom all offloen 
(wore obedience ; and the atewaid [geuenlly a lawyer) ia 
the prendent or judge. Twen^-thiee good men and true 



form the jury, of whom twelve moat agiw, bat the 
ateward haa power, it oooaaion raquirea it, to preia any 
atrangera or traveUere into the Jury, and to diaoharge 
andre-eleet anew jury, ehould they not agree. It waa a 
publio ooort, waa uaoally held in the open lur, and formerly 
all pertoua above tiie age ot twelve yeara were bound to 
appear and beawomto be true to their king andcouatry. 
The conatablea and other afOoere (and ocoaalon^ly the 
mayor) were elected and awom. 

The Court Leet, being the Queen'e Court, oannot be held 
without a apeoial grant or proenriptioD from theSovereign. 
Thejurisdiotion of thia oourt appeara te have extended to 
nearly all orimea and miademaanonra. Hie Jury after 
trial make their preaentment or verdict to tlie ateward. 
The puniahmant uaoally awarded by him waa fine, levied, 
if nee o eaary, by the bailiff (ram the gooda ot the defaulter. 
Until the time ot the Oonqneit the Court Iieet appeara to 
have been almoat the only eowt of jnatloe in thia kingdom. 
Much of ita hoaineas ia now tnuisaoted at the quarter 
aeaaiona; bat, altboogh it la now oonaidered the loweat 
oiiminal oonrt^ yet it muat not be luppoeed that ita power 
and authority are tbareby diminiahed or gone. On ihe 
onntrary, there ia no offaaoe which It ever did inquire of 
and puniah which it may not inquire into and poniah 
at thia day. The highaat authorities have admitted that 
the Oourt Leet waa " much revered and reapeoted." Ita 
prooeedinga were without eipenaa, aa no attorney here 
practiaed ; for in tboae days the ancient law was too 
simple to need their interferenoe, and possibly too Just to 
anSer it. The punishment of the guilty wae not aggra- 
vated, nor the acquittal ot the innocent purohased by the 
payment ol heavy oosts or oonrt fees. The peculiarity of 
thia oonrt was, that it aeemed to inquire into what waa 
oalled " everybody's business" and "nobody's bnsinoM ;" 
and ita jorisdiatiaa extended from high treaaon and 
murder to the moat trivial matter, alloffenoes against the 
publio health, poblic J uatioe, publio peaoe, bendas super- 
vision of all unjust weights or measures ; the improper 
or unfair aystam ot tnda and manufactory, poaching, 
dtankenaaas, abaoonding, monopoly, and, in short, all and 
every matter in which wrong could be doae. 

lu forming a Court Leet the steward iasued his preoept 
to the bailiff, directing him to summon the lord's tenants 
and all who owed suit and aervioe to appear at a stated, 
time and place. From these the iury were selected, who 
prooeededto eleot the varioos ofaoers, and trauaact the 
usual huaineaa. The oDoers tor the past year irere called 
upon to make a return ot snob partiea liable to serve, who 
should be fit and proper pereons to fill the offices for the 
year ensuing, and who were sworn npim oommeucing 



Of ftU the Turioos offiotn MoM-mgnHoned, the oon- 
■tebleabaTe&lwBTaocGnpied, ModyBtoooapf, • most im- 
portut ponbion. Wo theretoia prapoaa to enter mora 
full; into the puticulan ol their daties, eipeoiallj tlioM of 
ike &ve labjeoti praviouil; mentioaed. 

la pamiiig we may observe that oonaidenble difficult 
bM been expeiienoad for nunr yean Irom tiie wuit of 
intonnation of the datiei dGTolviiiK on the ooiutablM. 
On the appoiotmeiit of Mr. Edward Jeboatt, in the year 
1662, it waa lennd th«t no books, papen, or lists irsre then 
in ezistMiae, although thej were Id am Kniie 200 yean 
prarioiuly. Therefore, at oonaiderable labour, he osed bis 
erertions to obtain reliable iufonnation, and cansed all 
to be cwefolly entered in a large book, which baa ever 
iinee been handed down to suooeeding cooiitablefl. 

The following eitra«ti from the said look may be ol 
intsrest to our readers : — 

1st.— Tho Town ebanttiss. 

By k decree of the Court of Chanosr;, made in 172S 
(3id George n.}, respeoting the town lands of Taunton, it 
appears that the constables and others ezhibilad a bill of 
oomplaint to the Conzt against the feoBees of the town, 
and after ioTestigation it was decreed that tbree-fomtlu of 
the proceeds or rents of ceitaia properties in Tannton, 
Upotteiy, fto. (all of them of the yearly Taloe of £200 
and upwards), should be annually paid over by the said 
feoffees to the oonstablea of Tannton, to be by tkero dia- 
tributed, in ooata, oloaka, and money, to the poor of the 
nid town, and that after fonrteen days' notice he con- 
stables thoold render to the feoffeea a full aooount, with 
noeipts, of taeh disbribntiaD, for th^ examination and 
audit (The namaa of the feoff«ea, 1863, a list ol the 
feoffee property in tike borough, and a oopy of the dearee 
of the Court of Chancery M« entered in the book.) The 
feoffees meet at Fattison's Cattle Hotel, on St. Thomas's 
day (Deoember 21), when the oonitablcs meet them, with 
tbsir aooounia for audit and a sample-coat and oloak. 

2nd.— The JUmitot Soalss. 

It appears that from Ume inunemorial the oonstablea 
have enjoyed the privilege or monopoly of the pablio or 
■irket scales. When theTnuteos of Taunton Market 
obtained their Aot ot Parliament it was proTided that 
fids pririlege should ba preeemd to the oonitables, and 
that, a« the p ort iBeres of Tatmton claimed a property in 
Iheold maiket,an annuity of £1S should be paid aaa com- 
pensation tor their rigbli in the said market. It la under- 
ttood that the queation >a to the ri|^t of the oonitables to 
retain the monopoly of the scales has been tried, and that 
the matter was decidedly settled in their laToor. It hu 



been the oostom ot the borough to elect the retiring 
oonstablea as portreeves for the year next following, 
and the two before-mentioned earns have been applied to 
the liqnidatioD of the town dinner. It ii said that the 
soalei formerly produced above £50 per annum, although 
they have been let ae low as £20. With good scales and 
proper management, and proteotioa to the leHee,they can, 
no doubt, be made to produce a far higher sum than at 
preaenl. Hie scales and weights are the actual property 
of the ooDitables for the time being, who pay the sum of 
£S to their piedecessors for them, and receive the eame 
amount from their luccesseie. The scales and weighta 
are liable to be seized If not kept oorreot ; and it should be 
made a put of the duty of the lessee to see that they ore 
Jast, and he should ba hsld reeponaible (or their safety. 
It is usual for the lease to pay six moothe' rent in 
advance, llie scalee produced in IS63 £30 ; but the oon- 
stablea have now reason to believe that large qaantitee of 
goods and matertils are Weighed elsewhere than at Um 
legally-appointed place. 



3^d.— smstling. 



A biltet>book Is provided for this purpose, in which all 
particalara are to be entered. Tiokets are to be eapplled 
to soldien, volunteen, Ac., en application, stating the men 
and also the number at each house. 

4th.— Tbs Jtlmabtrases. 

The constables have the appointmenttoNos. 1 to 8, and 17 
to 20, induaive of the new Magdalen-lane almabonies, and 
Ihsy have tbe power to view and examine the lenementa 
t* which they bare a right to present. Further parUenlara 
reepeotiug the endowmanta may be found in the pariah 
books, from tablets in the ahurch, and from tbe printed 
rules with which each inmate is supplied. There are also 
two tenements In Faul-etreet, to which they have the right 
to nominate. There are eight tenements in Holway-lane, 
wbioli were formerly the property of the church >vardena 
and overseen of the parish ef St. Mary Magaleue, and of 
which the DoDstablea hod tbe patronage; but the auditor of 
the Poor-law Board having disallowed paymeuta made by 
the ovetsaere for the repair of these tenemeets, the over- 
seers pnt them np tor nia by auotioD in Aagnat, 1800, 
when thay were porohaaed by the teoftees, who have nno* 
ntained the whole control ot the property. 

$tb.—TUe Bamt&UQs' 3?east. 
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Many dispates azose at Tarioos times reapooting the 
navigation and oare of the ziyer Tone, and MTeial law- 
mdts appear to have ariaen in oonaeqaenoe. 

Wemnflt not omit specifying the dzess and appearanoe 
of the bzethren. They were called black canons, from 
their wearing a long black doak and hood and black 
cap. They wore a leather girdle around their waists, 
and, as they allowed their beards to grow, presented at 
once a venerable and commanding appearance. 

Aonrioos proceeding is recorded to have taken place 
which shews the despotic laws of the church in those 
days. It appears that certain parishioners of West 
Monkton, who lived near the town, f oond it nearer and 
more convenient to attend the conventnal or town 
ehnrohes; bat precepts from the bishop ordered them 
to attend their own parish church under pains and 
penalties, &0. 

However much we may regret the destruction of the 
beautiful priories and many noble churches at the time 
of the Beformation, we cannot but rejoice in the wide- 
spread of truth and civil and religious liberty, the glery 
of our native land and the envy of the world. 

Further particulars of Taimton Priory may be 
gathered from the proceedings of the Arohseologioal 
Society, the History of Taunton, and many ancient 
papers and documents published by the Bev. T. Hugo. 

Vhid Tauatatt exxUejja txti Sttammait 

Among the various buildings which adorned andent 
Taunton few were of more importance than the Grammar 
ItehooL Founded at a time when learning and the arts 
and sdences were oonflned to small drdes, it was of the 
utmost consequence that each town should possess a 
seat of instruction, especially when is remembered the 
dii&oulty of travelling experienced in past days. 
Taunton having been for about a thousand years past a 
plaoe of note in the western counties, we naturally expect 
to find provision made for the education of its rising 
population. Nor shall we be disappointed. Beligion and 
education in those days generally went hand in hand, 
and we are indebted to lUohard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
lor the foundation and establishment of the present 
edifice. 

This learned and good bishop was a great man in his 
day, and hdd important offtces in the Church and State. 
He bunt a college at Oxford, and several other schools 
beside the one in this town. Although Taunton College 
was founded in the year 1622, it was not endowed for 
more than twenty years afterwards, when WHliam Walbee 



gave certain moneys to be expended in land, the rents of 
which were to be paid towards '' a stipend for tiie main- 
tenance of the schoolmaster,*' and trustees were 
appointed to undertake the management of these funds. 
The college is dtuated near the Castie» on the south-west 
nde of ** The Gkeen." It is a substantial stone building, 
standing a Uttie above the surrounding properties. The 
school-room is of noble proportions, with three large 
Gk>thic Hamhill stone windows, suitable bendies, and 
a ooved oak roof. Adjoining is the master's reddence, 
built in the same style^ and, although much defaced by 
modem '* improvements," it contains a fine dormitory with 
an open oak Gk>thic roof, which has been lafcdy restored. 
There is a small quantity of land attached to the reddence. 
Men of some celebrity have hdd the honourable ofSoe 
of master. Among them we would notice several authors, 
namdy, IJpton, Bond, Hurley, and others. ICany a 
gentieman of this town and ndghbourhood who in after 
years proved himself an honour to his country recdved 
his early education within the walls of our venerable 
college. The old desks and walls still, aa at Eton, 
Harrow, &c., bear thdr rudely-carved names. 

Certain fines on the tenants of the lands were to be 
levied, which were to go towards the support and main- 
tenance of the buildings. 

The appointment of the master is in the nomination of 
the warden of the New Collage, Oxford, for ever. Over 
the eastern doorway of the school are the arms of the 
founder, Bichard Fox, n&mely, a pelican feeding her 
young, also the date 1622, carved in Hamdon-hill stone 
and in good preservation. The education given at the 
college is principally classical, although mathematics and 
other brandies are induded, the rdigions teaching bdng 
of course that of the Church ef Eogland. There is room 
for some disousdon as to the class of pupils which were 
intended to be taken, many persons maintaining that the 
school was founded and endowed for the education of 
diildren in poor circumstances. 

The college having been neglected and the pupils 
having fallen off, about 15 years ago the Bev. F. J. 
Smith, of this tewn, very generoody undertook its re- 
storation and re-establishment. A new head master was 
appointed, a house provided for the second master, a large 
play-ground obtained, and the premises were repaired 
and improved throughout. 

An examination ef the pupils takes place yeariy at 
Midsummer, aud on the 29th of Septamber public re- 
hearsals are given, and the prizes awarded at Midsummer 
examination are presented in the presence of the pupils' 
relatives and friends. 'IThere are several annual exhibi- 
tions, beddes the " Bidiop's prise.' 
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Several new properties having been purchased and 
added, a new wiag was erected in the year 1860 for the 
aooomoBodation of the increasing number of pupils. 

Taunton old Granunar Sohool or College deserves our 
veneration for its antiquity, our regard for its high and 
useful purpose, and our esteem for the many associations 
connected with it. 

In 1870 the sohool was removed to new and enlarged 
buildings, lately erected for. the purpose on the Chard 
road, at a cost (includlog the grounds) of above £16,500. 
The present number of pupils, including 23 boarders, is 75, 
The terms are — for day .scholars about ten guineas ; for 
boarders, from £60 to £70. Although the education im- 
parted at the Taunton College is doubtless of a high 
dass, it is certain that the investment does not at present 
seem likely to be remunerative to the promoters— prpbably 
the high charges may be the cause. We should be glad 
to hail the day when its prospects look brighter. 

• • * u 

From the remains qf ancient foundations there appears 

reason to believe that a church existed here at a very 

early period, probably^ during the eighth century. Pre* 

vious to the fourteenth oentury there was a small chapel 

on the site of the present church, which was served by a 

priest from Taunton Pripry. Many persons consider that 

the north aiile was the chapel above referred to, and this 

seems probable from tha^foUowing oirvmmstances :~The 

architecture is certainly of an older period, the arches 

were lower, and the pillars are devoid of the sculptured 

oherubs, forming capital^ to the other columns. Many 

of the windows of thia.aisle contained beautiful stained 

glass. The consistory or archdeacon's ceurt, an ancient 

institution, was formerly held at the western end ; and, 

lastly, during the repairs about 30 years ago, a quantity of 

black Church-text letters, apparently the Ten Command- 

ments, were found written on the stucco at each side 

of the eastern window of this aisle — probably the site ol 

the high altar. , 

The present beautifi^ edifice was erected at various 

periods, principally towards the end ol the fifteenth can- 

tnzy, as appears from a date over the south porch, and 

also from the fact of the initials " B. B.," said to be those 

of Bichard Beere, abbot of Glastonbury, and considered 

by many the builder of the tower, these letters having 

been placed on one of the south windows of the old 

tower. Some think that the ** B. B." refers to Beginald 

Bray, architect, &c., fifteenth century. l^»dition says 

that the carved heads on either side of the springings of 

the chancel arches represent Henxy YII. and Bishop 

Stephen Langdon. 



St. Mary's Church, in the centre of the town, n a mag- 
nificent building, and is a fine example of Perpendicular 
architecture ; it is spacious, and will seat about 1,500 per- 
sons. The tower is the admiration of all beholders; the 
lightness and beauty of its lofty pinnacles and battlements 
are very unusual. It contains an excellent peal of eight 
bells, clock, and chimes. The new tower (which is a foe* 
Btmile of the old) was built between the years 1858 and 
1862 ; its tetal height is 163 feet. The diurch contuns 

• 

the rare number of five aisles, of which that on the nortii 
is the oldest, and was probably built in Early English days. 
The organ is of great power and sweetness, and stands in 
the north transept. The old organ case contained rich 
carvings by the celebrated Grindling Gibbonis, and which 
are now in the possession of the writer of these lines. Hie 
old tower screen and pulpit were fine specimens of t&e car- 
vings and design of the 17th and 18th centuries ; but as 
they were of an architecture foreign to the building, fhey 
were removed in the year 1844, when the churok was re- 
stored by the vicar at that time (the Bev. Dr. Cottle), and 
the churchwardens (Messrs. Cox, Easton, and Jeboolt). 
The parish register dates from 1558. The living is a 
vicarage, annual value £350, with residence, in the gift of 
the Church Patronage Society ; it is endowed with £600 
royal bounty, and £600 private benef action. The area of 
St. ikary's parish is 1;206 acres. 

Though there have been several histories pnUiahed of 
the dhuroh, as We do not remember ever having seen 
the pdodiaritiM of th\s beautiful building pointed out, 
we propose to do so now, as far as our humble ideas wHl 
permit us ; for we have' often observed that among the 
various text-books on Gothic architecture little notice is 
taken of St. Mary's, of Taunton, and we account for fiiis 
from the fact of there being st^ch a large number of fine 
perpendicular GK>t&ic churches in this county. 

We observe, first, the extreme beauty and graoe of its 
noble tower, crowned with four magnificent open 
orocketed pinnadee, challenging competition for lightness 
and skDl of design. One remarkable feature is the effect of 
the constant repetition of the threis very simple ardbi- 
tectural designs of the arch]i the pinnade, and the 
quatref oiL 

Second— The church contains the unusual number of 
five aisles, there being, we believe, but two other examplss 
in this country. There are few churohee of the extent of 
St. Mary's that are seated throughout ; and a stranger 
may well be struck with the sight of such a oharcb, 
crowded as it often is^ with an inteUectual and well- 
dressed congregation. 

Hiird— The next point to be noticed is the Hghtnese and 
beauty of the clerestory windows (or windows above tiie 
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emtn aUa) with ths daUoaoj of ttia pliiiuMlea omopiea 
bBtWMO, uid the tlolinai of tha oarrad oak loof aboTa. 

fonrtli — Tba parriae, or nuotoin aanotamm, aa tba 
nMm oTsr Qia Mnth ponh ia called. TKt «m «met«d 
fortliadomaitloiiaa ol a ptl«rt who Mrred the Ohorob. 
DciiDg tha raatontlon, t, few ^eon ago, a amall window 
waa fonnd wMdh g«n a Tiew of the ohuioh from thja room. 
FUth — Hie hagioaoope, or iqiilnt, whlcb -ii of mmsoal - 
aiie and beauty, ii an onamental, open kind of window 
on the DOrtli aide, between the north afila, and the 
adjoiiiing ohantir, oi baaaept, and waa plaoed thare to 
allow the eongragkUon of the' north able to asa the 
■leration ol the Ho*t at tha high altar In Boman Oatholla 
tfanea. 

Sixth— Tlia ipandrili 0T«F Uie wMten or tower en< 
trance are particularly notloeable, being wtih the gci^ed 
MOing aad the copper vanea the otnamenU poitiinia af 
the old tower that hare been prcanrrod. Tliej now form 
very itrOdng objeota, though for a long time they were 
entiraly hidden from tIbw by thick ooati of oolonring. 
Tbej were brought to light by Ifr. 0. B. Oilea while en- 
gaged in tha raatoration of thia doorway aomeyaara ago, 
■nd he baa giran in th» " Froceadingi of the Someraet 
ArdinologicAl Sodety" a Tery IntercatiDg and probably 
he aoene wUoh the aarrlnga are 



Saranth— The abeeuoa of any andant braiaei or old 
temba aeema liDgiilai ; bat if the churoh formerly con- 
tained any, they ware probably {Uafcoynd at the Befonnv 

Bightb — nie beantifnl canopied "i""" on the north 
ride ef the centre aiale doubtlcea at one time held In ita 
lecoa a oarred flgoic, utber of the patron aunt, St. 
Uary Hagdalane, or of the Tirgia Mary. 

Ninth— A window on the aoath aide, a aketdi of whiili 
It given in aereral book! of Oothio ezamplea, wmliu'na 
fiery aingnlar baoery, the mnlliona running up through 
thehewl. 

Ttmth— Hmfb were formerly aa many aa aeven 
ebantriea, loonded by jnoiu peraoni, which ware attached ' 
to the choioh. Thaae aarricea were dlioontiiiDed at the 
time of the Betormattoa. 

Few chnrohaa have undergone more alterationi than St. 
Haiy'a. The extanaiTa reaturation by tha late Dr. Oottle 
and the church mtdeni, about 30 yew* ago, moat be fr««h 
in the F"jp^f of mfti^. 

Hnoe that lime the lower haa been rebnQt, at a eaat of 
eight thouiand pomda, the mohea filled in with flnely- 
carred itatnea, the ehlmee rcatored, the organ ramodalled, 
and pUoad in a better poaitiai, knd • beautiful weatam 
window added to tba tower. Did tiina pcsmlt we might 



go on and dnoiibe the isloable MumuMntal plate, the 
botmtiftd altar aoraen, tha graoatul foot, and the Tariona 
intamal daoontioni, which, together, adom thia noUa 
building, of which Tauntoniaaa, and eapecdally Ohoreh- 
men, may be Jnatly proud. 

The beantifDl mannn In whioh the •eTrioe* are oon- 
duoted by tha preaant Tiow (the Ber. Prebendary Olar^ 
eauDOt fan to strike tha attentiODOf all Tidton. In 1870 
the Aanoel and arohet were raited, a new altar aoreen 
waa erected and other improrsmeuta made through tha 
libeiBlity of Jehn M.r.h.ii, i^., Dr.< Edward Liddon, 
attd other pariahionen. 8L Ifarir"! Ohnmh and parldi 
WfU now bear oompariMn with any other, far or near. 

St. atames's Sbanob, Taatttcm. 

St. Jamn'a Ohaich and Tower, though not equal in 
extent and magniflMnoe to 8L Hary'iiia, ncrerthelen, a 
fine building, and a Toy lair example of the " Peipendi- 
ovlar" churubea to numerooi in thlt oonuty, which 
tradition aayi were boilt by Henry Vn., as a reward for 
the leyalty of Somonet to tba Houaa of York. Thia 
building i» more aooient than St. ICary't, and wa* pro- 
bkbly built about the l«b a«i<ury. The lower it of 
noble pioportlont. On the louth aide are beanlifally- 
oarrnd Sgurea, tald to be thcae of St. Janea the greater, 
and Bt Jamea the leeH— tmns eay St. Patrr and St. Paul 
(tha patron ainta of the Priory), and othara coniider 
them to be St. John and St. June*. The lofty podtion of 
thate flgorsa probably aaTcd Uiem from deatraotion at 
the time when dmiUr once ftt St. Maty' a, nearer the ground, 
ware deatroyad, 

St. Jamea'a Chnnh eontaini but tew notable pelntt ; 
but flrat of Iheaa we would mention the beautifolly- 
oarred andent font, lately rcatored — a fine example of tha 
arobiteatars of the period. It ia of light toft atone, 
ootagonal in «b«p«, with figurea of apoetlea uil martyra 
in each panel. 

Tha pulpit ia of far later date, and ia evidently of the 
age of tha Stnaita, but bat undergone mai^ alterations, 
and ia now fixed upon a high and unauitable pedetttl, to 
give thapi««oheraTiewot the ocmgragatlon in Qie un- 
il^tly gallerlet. 

The [HBdna on the wettran aide of the altar wat for 
many yean covered up with old bowding, but WM reitored 
tome yean ago. 

Hie tower oontatnad a muaioal peal of five bdli, on 

eaoh of which ia tha date of the caating, and a abort aaa- 

tence axpreaaive of thdr beiug dedicated to Qod'a aenioe. 

niere waa for>urlj a row of amall wlndowi arm the 

middle aiale, but, being of little uae, and of no great 
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8Tt OBOBOB'S GHT7B0H, WILTOIT. 



There was, at one time, a finely-oarred oak iQireeninSt. 
James't Church ; but it was remoyed some considerable 
time ago, and is said to have been sold for three ponndsy 
and fixed in an adjoining house ! 

A few years since the writer of these pages readied 
these fine old carvings, and sent some of them to the 
Somersetshire Museum. Portions of the cmoiflx on the 
churchyard cross may also be seen there. 

It was at this church that on Sunday, the 11th of May, 
1645 (when the Bev. Thomas Welman was in the midst of 
his sermon), news was brought of the relief of Taunton 
from the siege from which it was then suffering. The 
preacher recalled the people who were rushing from the 
church, and requested them to wait whilst public thanks 
were offered to the Almighty for the deliyeranoe. 

Charitable bequests to the poor and f er other similar 
purposes were formerly very numerous in this parish ; but 
many have been lost, and few now survive. 

Previous to the Beformation it was the custom to relieve 
the aged and infirm poor, as well as the necessitous 
travellers, at the gate of the Priory. After the destruction 
of this building, and consequently the less of the 
charity, a yearly grant leas allowed by the Qovemment to 
the poor as a compensation. 

In this parish there were no church-rates, and con- 
sequently BO annual disputes on the subject. The rents 
from certain parish lands provide a suffioent sum to 
defray the ordinary expenses usually charged and paid by 
nte. 

The oldest church now- in existence is St. James's, on 
the north side of the town ; it was erected in the time of 
the Tudor Idngs. The living is a perpetual curacy; 
annual value £240, with residence. St James's for many 
years was considered the conventual church ; but the 
researches of antiquarians have proved it otherwise. 
There are some monuments deserving of notice in this 
church and yard. The presentation is in the hands of the 
widow of the late incumbent. Dr. Cottle. The area of 
St. James's pariah is l,doO acres. 

A few years since the churchyard was improved and en- 
larged, and it is now a fine, open, pleasant place, adjoining 
the meadows and river Tone. Considerable alterations 
were made in the church about thirty years ago by the 
Bev. James Cottle, who was then the incumbent. The 
galleries were then erected, and a re-axrangement was 
made of the seats ; but a much further alteration of the 
pews was effected about ten years ago. 

A new and beautiful organ, which has proved a great 
acquisition to the church, has lately been erected by public 
subscription. The old organ, which was small and of 
inferior power, was presented by Frederick Gozfleld, 



Esq., in the year 1812. This gentleman was a libenl 
friend to St. James's parish, for he not only spent a con- 
siderable amount on the church, but sank a sum of £800^ 
the interest ef which provided for the eoqpense of Divine 
service on Vrery Sunday afternoon. A beautifully-stained 
glass window has lately been put in over the altar to tiie 
memory of members of the liddon family. Would that 
this custom of giving such windows was more general ! 

In the year 1863 attention was directed to the insecure 
state of the external masonry, and the ornamental stone- 
work of the beautiful old tower, and upon closer exami- 
nation it was feund that the whole building was in a 
worse state than was generally believed. Architects 
were called in, who gave their opinion that it was capable 
of restoration, though at a great cost. An attempt was 
made, and after spending about £700 one buttreas was 
rebuilt, and the tower comfortably *' caged" throo^iout. 
Seven years were occupied in these operations ; then it 
was decided to pull off the head of the poor old victim, 
but how much more ** deponent sayeth not.*' Hie only 
hopes he may live long enough to see it rest o red te 
health and strength. 

The present incumbent of St. James's is the Bev. W. 
T. Bedf em. A list of previous incumbents may be f oond 
in Savage's History of Taunton. 

St. BraaJige'B ^huiiob, Wilfcatj. 

It seems that formerly no portion of the parish of 
Wilton was considered to belong to the town of Taunton, 
for neither Dr. Toulmin nor Savage makes any mgntion 
of this place beyond the fact that it was a Chapel of Ease 
to St Mary Bfagdalene's, and together with the adjoining 
village of Trull was served by a priest from the Piiocy. 
The church appears to have been a veiy unpretending 
building, and was probably erected about the same tune 
as St Mary's, during the prevalence of the later styles 
of Gothic architecture, althou^^ the old tower, from its 
appearance, was of a much earlier date ; in £ac^ it had 
much the look of a Saxon or Norman buildiog. The 
church consists of nave, chancel, and north and south 
aisles, and contains nothing particularly noticeable. It 
was dedicated to St. Qeorge, the patron saint ef Sngland, 
and was probably over or near the anciently well-known 
heaUng spring called the Fons George. 

Considerable improvements have been made in this 
church since our recollection, it having been deansed of 
whitewash, neatly pewed, well lighted with gas, and a 
new beautifully-designed stained glass memorial window 
placed at the east end to the memory of Sir Benjamin 
Hammet, formerly M.P. for Taunton and an »''»htWtant 
of this pariah. 
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A few yean ago fhe oliiirehyazd was greatly enlarged, 
and it u now suited to the requirements of the pariah. 
Hie tower was rebuilt abent ten years since, and gives a 
pictnreeqne feature to the neighbonrhood. Schools are 
also established, so that Wilton is now qnite a different 
place from what it was twenty years ago. 

The i>arish register dates from 1558. The living is a 
peipetoal onraoy, and the annual Talue £124, in the gift 
of Dr. Einglake. 

Through the exertions of the chnrchwardens, Edwards 
Beadon, Esq., and H. J. Badoock, Esq., assisted by hand- 
some subscriptions from yarious^ subscriberB, also from 
members of the Marshall family (resident at Belmont), 
the church has just undergone very considerable improve- 
ment and restoration, upwards of six hundred pounds 
Laving been spent. 

The Bev. J. W. Spencer is the present incumbent. 

In the year 1842 the south-east portion of St. Mary's 
parish was formed into a new district, and the above- 
named church erected by subscription. The Bev. F. J. 
Smith was the first incnmbent^ and a most liberal patron 
of this district, for soon after his appointment he erected 
at his own expense the excellent school-buildings adjoin- 
ing, and presented a splendid organ, at once a credit to 
the makers and honour to the donor. He also caused the 
church to be tastefully supplied with gas-fittings, besides 
making many other improvements. 

Unfortunately the church was erected before the 
revival of Gothic architecture, and has consequently a 
very stiff and formal appearance. Hie tower, which is 
about 90 feet in height, stands upon high ground, and is, 
therefore, a prominent feature in the landscape. 

An extensive crypt is built under the church, although 
few interments have taken place since the formation of the 
cemetery. A few years ago a large dock, with dial, was 
subscribed for and placed in the tower, and is of great 
service to the neighbourhood. A single bell invites the 
congregation to prayer. An arrangement was formerly 
made, by which the inmates of the Union workhouse, 
which is near, entered the Church by a separate door and 
staircase to attend the serrices. 

The district, having lately come of age, is now declared 
an independent parish. A proposal made to collect a 
church-rate proved ineffectual. 

Hrinity Church was consecrated June 18, 1842. It con- 
tains 1,800 sittings, half of which are free. Hie living is 
a perpetual curacy, annual value £150, in the gift of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Hie present incumbent is the Bev. W. Du Sautoy. 



Tba t»w gJmtiob trf St. Sixlm the 

Eva»g3U8t» 

Last, but not least, of the beautiful churches of 
Taunton comes that of St. John, which was erected in the 
year 1862 by the liberality of the Bev. F. J. Smith, in the 
parish of Bishop's Hull, and in the west end of this 
town. We know not which to admire most, the munifi- 
oenoe of the founder or the beauty of the architectural 
design. It was planned by the celebrated church architect, 
GKlbert Scott, Esq., and certainly reflects credit on his 
good taste, as well as the skill of the builder, Mr. Henry 
Davis. It consLBts of nave and north and south aisle, with 
a tower, open to the diurch at the east end of the south 
aisle. This open space in the tower is occupied by the 
very noble organ, which was purchased by pubUo sub- 
scription among the inhabitants of the town and pre- 
sented to the worthy incumbent as a testimony of 
esteem and regard. 

The spire is of noble proportions, nearly 200 feet in 
height, and well worthy its place in connection with this 
beautiful buUding. The interior of the church is richly 
varied in colour by a ikilfnl mixture of various stone, 
Hamdon Hill, Bath and Bishop's Lydeard blending well 
together. The seats are open benches, of pitch pine. Hie 
gas-fittings deserve notice from their singular beauty and 
suitability. The altar screen is richly carved and 
decorated. The pulpit is a gem, and the same may be 
said of the font. The exterior of the western end 
presents a handsome facade, of three high-pitched gables, 
and the whole appearance of the diurch and spire is unique. 

The style of the church is the Early English or Transi- 
tion. It contains 700 sittings, all free. It is a fine monu- 
ment of the liberality of its founder. 

Tbe H^mai^ gatbaUo @baitob* 

The old Boman Oatholic Chapel of St Qeorge is 
situated in the Orescent, and is now let for other purposes, 
the vaults being a repository of ardent, instead of departed, 
spirits. The new church of St. Qeorge is erected at the 
south end of Billet-street, upon high ground, and when 
the spire is complete will be one of the most commanding 
objects in the view of Taunton. Hiis beautiful church 
was buUt in the year 1862, in the Gbthio style, chiefly 
through the exertions of the present priest, the Bev. Canon 
Mitchell, whose new and excellent residence adjoins the 
church. The services are performed in the usually attrac- 
tive and showy manner that characterises the Boman 
Catholic Church, and which tell so powerfully upon the 





Hiu ohapel tna greatl j impniT«d a fsw jaan ■: 
now pnaeuts kTer? dtodi labia >ppe«nuioe. A 
■Ik attMhed. 

Tb© galvinistio IBaiiUst ebaptel 



'• "^ Tatitttaa^lmsliooses, ebanitieSj&o, 



I erected in the ;eoi 



It litaatsd in BQTar-itnwt, and 
1815, prsrion* to whidi (ime th 
ptirate haute in BuUitnwt. Thii «eot, u their name 
denotes, hold peonliar ideu retarding baptdim, oontandinft 
fotthanoMiutyof immenion. Inthii town thejara a 
w p o n ta ble and influential body. nieiB are seTeral other 
Baptist Chapeli in the neigbbooring; Tlllagm. The 
SllTei-etreet Chapel wa> a floa ipecdmen of the itjU in 
TOgne at the earlj part et this centoiy. La attempt was 
made abont 10 f ean ago to giro it a mora xiiUbls appear- 
•Boa. Attached is a borial-groiind, and baptditry , together 
with large lohool buildings, whloh on Sandaya are well 
filled with echolan. CousLderable additions and altera- 
tlotu have latelj been made, eo that the prannt chapel ii 
mote in aooordanoe with the timei and its requiiemant*. 

Thenext place of wonhip a* regards age wshaveto 
eoiuidur will be the 

Ittiflpendeat 0bapel, BoJitb Stueet. 

Tbla ia a large and important building, with axtenrnve 
tchoola and leotnra-rooou. It wai erected in the jeor 
1M2, the ooDgregaUon being an olt-ehoot from Faol's 
Keeting. The ohapel ii hoilt in the Qothio rtjla, with a 
high pitched gable towards the street. It ii fitted with 
large galleriei on all sidsa but the Ea«t. The ohq«l was 
erected on the dte of a well-known carder's ford, where 
foimerlf a ooniidenble trade was oaniad on. The oongre- 
gation is large and influential ; the eohools, Bible classes, 
and lacturea an in a flourishing oondition, and tertitj to 
the ooie and attention of the memhert of this seat. 

The aSilile 8bt|tstiaiis' ©bapel. 

About twentf-fiTS jean ago the Brianites, or Bible 
Chiiitiani, eatablished themaelvee in Taunton, and aftar- 
wards fitted np a private house at the south end of Canon- 
stroet as a place of wonhip. The; appear a lealoui and 
weU-meaniug set of people, but the; t 
Uiistown. 

Tto ^lijrootttlj »i|etbi|6a. 

^us sect was at one time mudi befora the pnblio, 
altbongh at the present weheaiTerj little of iti proceed- 
ings. For some jears Brethren oooupied the Oatagon 
Chapel, and although holding peooUai views the bodj is 
ganerallr well read in religious and sonttorenial sabjeots. 



Aooording to the parish reoords and other sonroee, 
Tanotou has at Torious times had numerous oharities, 
almshouses and free gifts Terj libetall; bestowed upon it ; 
hot nnfortimatelf , from Torious causes, monj of thaea are 
not now in eostenoe. The greater port of thoea whloh 
haTe been handed down to the prewnt age originated 
abont the bsginning of the saTentaanth oantoir. 

It wonid ba an intaraaling subject for an antiquarian to 
traoa ont all the Tarioos charities of this town, and to 
see if some that are now apparenllj lost oonld not be 
again rastorad. Soma haxa lapsed from the smallnasi 
of the gift, others from fraud and negljganoe ; many hara 
been perrerted from their original daiiga, and probably 
nearly all haTa at some time bean naed tor poUtioal or 
improper purpoaea. 

In the year 1787 a ratam of the Tsrious charitable 
donations of each parish was ordered to ba made bj 
Parliament, bat many hod beea lost long preriooi to that 
time. An aooeunt of those in exiatenoe may ha seen In 
SaTsge'a " History of Taunton." 

In 1B69 a Cemmisuoner raoairad aTideuoe at Tanntoik 
renpecting the ohoritiea, reported in tha Somtritl Omntif 
Oaitlli, February, 1869, from whish raport mnoh of the 
folio wing information is dsrived. 



In 1S91 Simon Bounden gara £100 to the poor of 
I^nnton, the Interast of which was to be annually 
diTided. Christopher Saunders, his biothar, added £S3. 
These sums wera iaveated in butohen' shamblM, and ' 
the Iwhola were puiohased by the trostaea at the 
maikflts for £30, and produaed but thirty shillings a-jear> 

In ISee tha property ooiuistad of £106 Consols, and 
produced tbne gninaaa par year, expended in flannel t» 
tha aacand poor. 

SnONai^iro'S OHABTFT. 

In 1681 Bobert Taylor, William Qill, and others granted 

the profit of " Striuglond'a," which under six different 
aniTendera oonsisted of thirtaea oorsa of land aul several 
tanemanta, to t^a poor ; and seven trustees were 
apptnnted. In 1787 this charity yielded £30 o-year, and in 
1796 £79 a-year. 

It was stated befora the Commisdon^ in 1869 that tha 
land was now 14a. 3r. 30p. (near the Union workhooae), 
and was let for £70 tOa. par year. He. 0. H. Cornish kept 
the 



Hie property oonsitted of £100, 3 per oent Oonaob 
(acoonnti produced). Tbe reoeipts for tha post yearwMM 
£122 Is. 7d.— balance, £18 lis. 7f; rant of land, £70 IBs. ; 
Blake's dividend, £3. Tha •zpeoditore i 
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TATn!nx)ir almshouses, ghabities, xto. 



and Somerset, from which ooonties the Bcholan not of 
founder*! kin mnstoome. 

A further examination of the will showed that tha 
charge was £108 for the almshouses, £100 for scholars, 
with power to the tmstees, in default of appointment^ to 
apply aoy snrplns as they might think fit 

cubhs'b GRAsmr. 
Hie property of this charity, founded 1809, oensiBted o' 
£253 Consols. The dividend, £7 10s., was distributed as 
the mioister and ohnrohwardens might think proper. 
Formerly it was given away in small sums of money ; but 
latterly it was given to the St. James's School, now under 
€K>vemment inspection. 

BT. JJJtSa'B AIJCBH0T7SBS. 

There was also a smaU charity connected with tha peor- 
honseinSt. James's-street. The almshouse consisted of 
eight tenements. The occupants were seveo single women 
and one married couple, of 60 years and upwards, be- 
longing to the parish. The tenemeots formerly belonged 
to the old Priory. The selection was subject to a check 
by the churchwardeos. 

01. JAXBB'B— STOHB'B aSABTFT 

Jr 1869 consisted of £69 ISs. 4d., in Three per Cents. 

The proceeds, £2 Is. 7d., were given to the inmates of St. 

James's Almshouses, in 6s. sums, on the 24th December, 

for a Christmas dinner. There is no other almshouse in 

James's parish. 

ST. JAICBS'B BOHOOL. 

The site was formerly that of the rectory. The site and 
the school were conveyed, 16th February, 1861, to tha 
Oi&cial Trustees of Charities, the lord of the manor waiv- 
ing lus claims. It was entirely a Church of England 
school. The income for 1868 was £119 7b, Od., including 
£48 from Government, £7 10s. from Curtis's Charity, 
£8 8s. subscriptions, and £28 6d. 9d. ooUected at church. 
Hie Ghrremment Inspector's report was satisfactory. A 
day school was held at a hired room at Bowbarton, sup- 
ported by [voluntary subscriptions. The room was also 
used as a chapel of ease. A Sunday School was held at 
both places. 

JOAN ZZNa'B QJZT 

Is £2 per year, given in sixpences by Mr. Benson, of 

Greenway. 

bibdon'b OUT. 

A charge of 36 shillings per year on land at Fyrland. 

tbowbbidox'b obaxht. 
The churchwardens of St. Mary's pay £2 per year. 

[]EOoaBXDax*B GELisnr. 
£6 10s.l(l«» 11>* for land-tax), at present paid by Mr. 
William Easton. 



RST2IO£D6^ GEABXFT. 

This, amounting to £8 6s. 4d. last year, was passed to 
the general charity fund. Tha will bequeathed, in 
moieties te the parish of St. Mary and St. James, tha pro- 
ceeds of land at Holway, to be distributed by the chunsh- 
wardens. The money was received direotiy from the 
churchwardens of St. Mary's. 

OBO. roosbb'b OHABxrr. 
Mr. Symons, of Dorchester forwarded £2 10s. jeariy 
to the churchwardens. The charity waa ehazged on Isad 
at Inland, now belonging to the Yea family. 

VLOBSNOB BTOHZ'B aiFT. 

This lady by her will, dated 1613, directed £20 to be laid 
out in land to provide £20 a-year to be distributed by the 
churchwardens to the poor. The money was now paid by 
Mr. Bdwards Beadon. 

SIB OBOBaB 71BXWXLL'8 aoT. 

This was a sum of 8s. paid yearly by Mr. Bdwaxd 
Bryant, of Bough Moor Farm, Bishop's Hull, to tha 
churchwardens, who pnsiod it, like the others, to tha 
general charity fund. 

The whole amount of the charities of St. James's 
parish amounted in 1869 to £20 17s. 4d., paid to 240 poor 
persons, whose names are entered in a book. 

ST. JAICBS'B CHUBOK Z8ZATB. 

Thomas Berry's property, consisting of a house and 
garden in St. James's, was sold for £300, and the money 
invested in £317 9a. 2d. Consols, in the names of the 
Official Trustees of Charitable Funds. £8 a-year waa tha 
previous rental, which came into hand in the year xxp to 
Easter, 1868. It went towards the service of the church* 
chiefly for repairs. 

There was also £7 a-year received from Mr. John 
Fetherick, rent of a field at Hope Comer, oontaining about 
an acre and a half. 

The churchwardens likewise received £22 gross from 
Mr. Clif t, rent of a field called Ladymead, in the pazish of 
Kingston. Also £2 13s. from Mr. G. Foole, of Bath, rait 
of land called Grass Grove, in St. James's parish. 

The £39 13s. received from the Church Estate waa 
passed to the account of the general service of the church, 
which was supplemented by pew-rents and feee. No 
6huroh-rate had been made for a quarter of a century. • 

There is no hope that St James's will get a portion of 
the charities of St. Mary's. 

ST. ICABT'B GBNTBAL NAZIONAIi BOEOOZS, aHUBOH-BaUABB. 

The school was founded in 1838 with a gift of site. In 
July, 1867, there was an endowment of £100, by Walter 
Clift, representing £109 Consols, and producing £3 6is. 6d» 
The schools were since vested in the Official Trustees of 
Charitable Funds. 






In tbe yeot eode&SUt Deoembw, 1BS8, tlw mbwiiptioiu 
warn £ISS ; the ohoroli ooUmUom, £33 ; tfa« e&piUtioD uid 
qiMiwl grants, £1S9 ; Olift'i dividend and othsr itemi 
making a total of £280 IBs. 4d., which wat azpended on 
Oa Mshools. Hibts were od the book* 147 boTS, 72 giili, 
and 198 intanti. Ear Majesty'i Inapeotoi rsporied TUy 
fkTOTinblf of the Mhool. Th« oharge tor tha ohildien 
WMfrom Id. to 3d. p«i haad. Thara wen good •ohool- 
toonu and mastar'a reddenea ; bat raddeooeB for the 
two miitreMea were itill ngaired, at a ooat of about £500. 
Smtable property adjoining wu offered for sale. 
oahitt'b Qirr. 

TblM ohaiity waa fonnded by Peter Ifartin Carey, of 
l^QDton 8L James, who 30 or 40 yean ago gave in 
tnut £1,000 Ihares of ths Bsnfc ol North America, the 
prooaada to be distribated in ooala ainoDgtt the poor of the 
paiiah. Thii bank failed, and paid notliing in the pound, 
nu Oaley family theienpon otuns forward and iDveated 
nnder a deed £1,000 in Oanaols for tha euae porpoae. 
^wre waa a power of rsvooatioa in the daed for tha por- 
poae of Taiying the trust. The ooat wae diitribnted in 
amoonta of S owt. each, fM fivo mooeanTa weeki, 
gMivally in Tahruarj. 

Hrs. SiTage left a certain Bum for preaching two 
termoTU. It wai inveatad in tha Boronghbridge Trust, and 
nothing came of it; bat the two aermona were atill 
praaohed. 

Id Febroaiy, 18S9, the following waa etated before ths 
Ootnmlaaioners :— That the first deed ot release, dated 24th 
Horamber, 183S,pIadngl«iid, on which had bem erected 
•ohoola and maetar'* and mistreas's houae, under tnutees, 
with jMfrer of new appdutmant. Hwm were rooms foi 
hoja, girls and infanta, and the schools were nndsr 
Ooramment inipection, and reodyed Ooreromant grant. 
nie premiae* would aooommodati 300 children, and the 
aTWage attendance was 280, of aU denomiuatianB. The 
Inspector nportad last year that the schools were eKoienUy 



Tlisse were, perhspc, the moat complete Sunday School 
pmminns in the West of England. There were 34 separate 
alaM^roomi, and thiae large rooms for boys, girla and 
infantB. They were in oonnection with the Independent 
f^tftfi Ncnih-Btreat. The average alteodance was 
BOO. This school waa for children ol all denominatlona, 
■ltd waa created and sapported by volontary subscriptions. 

GADB'B JTrtUfw y 

nkis dhaiitj belonged to the parish of Wilton. James 
Oide, in 1800, bequeathed hooee and premissa to tmstaai^ 



the proeeeda to be given to four daaerring poor persons o 
the paiiah. The two acting tnutees were Mr. B. M 
King and Ur. W. Blake. The tcnat property was now i 
hooee in East-street, oocnpied by Mr. DanieL The pro 
seeds, £32 a-year, were given to four peraoua not in leoeip 
of parish relief, at the rate of 2e. Bd. per week. Aoooun 
prodooed for 1868 showed £9 aztiaordinaty repdin, nen 
rool. List ot reoipienta prodaoed. Two of them were 
relatives of tha donor. 

Mr. John Clitaome left two euros, amounting togethei 
to £1,048 I2s. OooBola, now standing in the names o! 
UessT*. Clitsome, 0. Mosgrave, J. 0. Hosgrava, and J. H 
Honey. Fart of the proceeds were distributed by thi 
tnuteea amongst tha poor of the eongregaHon in breai 
and meat, and a, part went towards tha support ol thi 

lUBC-STHSBT CHACSL. 

The roinister af this chapel, formerly Baptist, received 
emoliunenta from endowments, ohinfly ths property of Ihl 
old Pieabfterian Chapel in Tancred-itreet, which woi 
united with the Hary-street ooagregation, The Preaby- 
terinn premises were said, end the premises applied to Che 
Uaiy-street chapel. Mr. B. E. M. King waa treaaorai 
and trustee. The value otthe endowment waa about £110 
a-yaar ; and probably indaded Elisabeth Moore's chari^, 
the property lately consisting of £337, Bank AjmuiCies. 

THB TOWN LANDS, HSBBDlTH'fl Atnt OTOEB OHAamES. 

The following evidenee wss given before tlie Com- 
mieaionarwho attended at Taanton in ISSS (the whole will 
be found fully reporte* in the Somersit County Qaatti of 
Fabroary 50, in that year.) : — 

By a decree of StdOeorgell. (1720), in the Attoraay- 
Qenaral *. Archer and Others, it appears that there wsra 
lands in 8L Jomei's, SL Mary Otlary, and Upottary, and 
the rente weni to be employed lor the use of the poor of 
the town. Three parts thereof had bean long distributed 
to the poor of the town and borough, being paid over for 
that purpose to the town constAblae by the feoffees. The 
decree recited another ol 24th October, 10th James I., under 
which 22 feoffees ware appointed, six geotlemea livinfi 
oat of the town and 16 in the town. These had the 
diatribation of the remaning toorth. The rente were 
not to be spent in pastimes, leaste of the gentry, nor to 
•ass the townsmeu'a poraa^ nor to relieve the poor or 
maimed eoldien. 'Hirae-tourtha were to be employed by 
Oia oonslables lor the use of the poor ot the town and 
borough, and oae-foBrth for oharitable usee, snob a* poor 
maid's marriages, loans to tradesmen, or atherwise, as the 
trnsteea might think fit It waa aoon found that ths loan 
diari^ did no good, and a decree was obtained to vary tbe 



ingi in their itwd. They now afford oomtoruDie aweu- 
ingi to the poor and aged, and adom a nutnl thotoagh- 
fore towaida the church and Poit-offloe. The nomina- 
tion ii divided between the feoffaee and the bigh con- 



to tbe poor. 

In tba ume jEsr tin, Vaij Oomiih gare tiie profit! of 
a meadow to be mn gaily divided among tbe poor. 

In 1693 Archibald Tbompaon gave lOi. annually, and 
Bernard Smith 2a., to be expended in bread. 
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Mambeits ni Jfanliamaat tott the 
Baitttttgb txt Taunitxn. 

The act of Totiogfor the lepresentatiTeB of the people ia 
a Baored right which ought to be highly prised and care- 
fully guarded. It was not obtained without considerable 
difficulty, and various laws haye been made and passed to 
prevent an infringement of its privileges. By foreigners 
it is looked up<>n as the great preservative ef the liberty of 
the subject, and the preventative of oppression and wrong. 

HesEcray, the great historian of France, thus wrote to 
Hampden, the champion of English liberty — ** Think 
nothing too dear to maintain the precious advantages of 
electing your own representatives, who shall make your 
own laws, spend your own money, and cause your own 
King to govern according to just laws. And if there be 
occasion, venture your life, your estate, and all that you 
have, rather than lose this glorious privilege." 

An old writer, who paid a visit to this country several 
centuries ago, thus speaks of the election of members of 
i:'arliament : — 

*<The towns of England enjoy the advantage of re- 
turning the representatives of the people, which gives 
them an importance that other towns are destitute of 
elsewhere." 

This subject ought to be peculiarly interesting to Taun- 
tonians when they remember that probably one of the 
first Parliaments, or gathering of the chiefs to assist the 
King, was held in this very town; for ▲.D. 702 Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, a man of great wisdom and 
piety, summoned his bishops, << aldermen," and other 
men of experience and probity, to meet him at his new 
palace — ^the Castle of Taunton. 

Hei^ were laid down the foundations of many of those 
good and just laws which have been preserved to us 
through Magna Gbarta and other occasions down to the 
present time. 

It appeaiB from history that Taunton has returned two 
members ever since the formation of P^liament ; and a 
town that has been held in such high estimation in the 
West has found men of talent to represent its interests in 
a worthy manner. It will be remembered that the andent 
writs directed that the burgesses should elect from among 
themselves two men of discretion and wisdom ; and it was 
not until a late reign (we believe that of Anne) that 
strangers were admitted to this privilege. It must be 
borne in mind that although many of the great and 
county families resided at their own Oourts or Oastles in 
the country, most of them had a resideoce in the neigh- 



bouiing town. Many of these houses aia yet standing, 
and we have on previous occasions pointed out those cf 
the Portmans, the Lethbridges, and others. 

In looking over the list of members for this beronghf 
which we possess in an unintenrupted course for tha past 
four centuries, we constantly notice the names of Taunton 
men, and also those of neighbouring county famities, 
among which we would mention those of Speke, Portman, 
Wyndham, Sanford, Warre, Lethbridge, Elton, Pynsent, 
Popham, &c. Nor are the names of eminent professional 
traders and merchants absent, for there is a constant 
occurrence of the Webbs, Boberts, Hammets, Tren* 
chards, Hallidays, &c., &c. 

The old borough was very limited, and was not a 
twentieth part of the extent of the new ; but although the 
size was small, the number of votes was far larger in 
proportion, for " household suffrage" was the rule, but 
manhood suffrage seemed to be the practice as far as 
possible. 

In the middle ages a large number of persons were 
dependent either on their lords or on the alms of the 
churches, or monasteries, &c., and consequently their food 
was prepared for them. It does not appear that the law 
provided a vote for these persons ; but all househddan 
who "boiled their own pot" were entitled to the 
privilege, and were consequently called potwollopers 
or potwallers, from the ancient Saxon word '* wealan"— 
to boil. 

Numerous attempts to obtain votes were ooostanQy 
resorted to previous to an election. Men would start their 
own fire and boil their pot, even in the streets. 

Strangers, who were non-residents, were imported, and 
asserted their rights. Minors were even pressed into the 
service, not forgetting apprentices and almsmen ; so that 
occasionaUy upon a strict scrutiny one half the votes were 
objected to. 

In these " good old times," when the poll lasted from 
four to six weeks (sometimes for 14 hours each day), 
drunkenness was rife, and such scenes took place as were 
a disgrace to a civilised land. Hogarth'r pictures give a 
good idea of the times. The terms Whig and Tory had then 
a meaning, and party spirit ran high indeed. The woric- 
ing classes got into such bad habits as unfitted them for 
industrial pursuits ; and, as no work was donet, ord«n 
were neglected, and the town lost the most important of 
all its trades, namely, the manufacture of wooUens and 
serges, which had been successfully carried on at Taunton 
for many generations, and had added much to the pros- 
perity and fame of the town. 

The duty of receiving the votes and making a just return 
was no small matter, and was perfomed by various olBoers. 
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It will be remembered that the members leoeiYed a email 
payment in return for their serrioee and for the expenses 
of travelling. Bat as they were bound to provide sureties 
for their appearance in Parliament, there was net much 
competition for the honour of having M.P. affixed to their 
names. 

In the reign of Qaeen Elizabeth this town was re- 
presented by Valentine Dale, I1L.D., and by William 
Aubrey, LL.D., from which it would appear that the 
clergy then sat in the House. 

In the reign of Charles I. two more members of the 
Portman family represented this borough, and during the 
interregnum the renowned Blake, the "Defender of 
Taunton," was the member. Then followed G^rge and 
Wyndham, elected through the instrumentality of the 
Grown immediately after the restorabon. 

l£ 1690 was the first Parliament of William HI. Messrs. 
Clsrke and Speke were the members who were favourable 
to the views of the revolution. Speke was of the Hminster 
family, who suffered much from their political views; 
Clarke was the intimate friend of the great philosopher 
Locke, and represented this town for seven Parliaments. 
His descendants are yet respected inhabitants of this 
borough. 

In 1698 Portman and Hobart opposed the above ; but 
Portman and Clarke were elected. At the dissolution of 
Parliament by the death of Queen Anne and the accession 
of (3eorge I. a most violent election took place, the king- 
dom being much divided in polities and factions. 
The numbers as returned by the Mayor were — 

Sir Francis Warre 637 

Henry Portman 635 

William Pynsent 381 

James Smith 381 

The two latter presented a petition cemplaining of the 
partiality of the retuming-officer in admitting many to 
vote who were disqualified, whereby the votes were raised 
from about six hundred to nearly one thousand ; also the 
refusal of the Mayor to allow a scrutiny, though demanded 
by Pynsent. The petitioners objected to the following :— 
Minors and apprentices .. .. 36 

Alms-men 36 

Out-livers 198 

Kot housekeepers • • . • . . 107 
Charity men 129 

Total .. 600 
After very considerable discussion they proved their 
case, and the House decreed that "Pynsent and Smith 
were the duly elected members." It was this Parliament 
that altered the eleotioni from triennial to septennial 
penods. 



At the election of 1722 ttie foDowing was the retam 
made by the Mayor : — 

Trenchard i32 

Smith 432 

Dean 295 

Earie 289 

A petition was pxewnted, which stated that 260 of 
Trenehard's and Smith's voters were disqualified and 66 
voters ought to be added to Dean and Eatle; but as the 
petition was not followed up, the members kept their seats. 
Trenchard was a man of first-olaas ahiUty, and became 
a leading member in tiie House, but died in 1722, when 
the Mayor presented Earie as the suooaesful candidate, and 
the Bailiffs returned Dean. The Sheriff ef the County 
accepted the return from the Mayor. 

In George the II.'s reign the Portmans and ^ekes 
were again the favourites, and were aooordingly elected 
members. The elections of 1727 and 1734 passed oK 
quietly in consequence of an arrangement between the 
heads of the two parties. But at the general election of 
1741 political war was again declared, and raged as 
strongly as ever ; and at its close Sir John Chapman, of 
London, and John Buck, a merchant of Bideford, were 
duly returned. 

Peace again reigned until the year 1754, when John 
Carpenter and John Halliday were elected ; but the latter 
dying before he had taken his seat a most violent contest 
ensued, which lasted upwards of six months. The public- 
houses being kept open the whole time, enormous sums of 
money were improperly spent, bad habits were contracted, 
trade injured, and such strife enimed that much blood was 
spent and several lives were lost before the eleotian 
terminated. 

The candidates for the vacant seat were Sir John Pole, 
of Shute, and Bobert Maxwell (afterwards Earl of Fam- 
ham), who was duly returned. 

In 1748 the contest lay between Lord Famham and 
Lord Thomond conjointly, and Edward Willee, Solidtor- 
Qeneral, and Alexander Popham, a descendant of the 
celebrated Lord Chief Justice. But as the two lords were 
disgusted with the conduct of some of their managera 
they retired, and Popham and WiUes were elected. 

At the next general election in 1774 Nathaniel Webb 
offered himself with the Hon. Edward Stratford, who was 
recommended by the Corporation and the Hecorder of the 
town (who was also Prime Minister). They were opposed 
by John Halliday and Alexander Popham, and the f (dlowing 
was the final state of the poll :— 

Webb 260 

Stratford 240 

Halliday 202 

Popham •• ., ,, ,. 201 
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It Ib said that oomiiig events oast their shadows before 
them, and early in the autunin of the preyiovs year 
we fiad addressee were issued and speeches deliyered by 
the nomerons candidates, so that the town was kept in a 
state of suspense and turmoil from eight to ten months, 
during which time the working classes (who occupied 
houses in the old borough, and consequently had rotes) 
did little work, but imbibed much beer. 

As this was one of the last elections preyious to the jtassing 
of the Beform Bill of 1832, it may be interesting to our 
younger readers to know something of the political state 
of this town preyious to the adoption of that important 
measure. 

The foregoing accounts have been extracted principally 
from the Histories of Taunten by Toulman and Savage. 
We propose to bring them down to the present time. 

Neither Toulman or Savage give the slightest aocount 
of the politics or parties of the candidates or the members. 
This we have supplied as far as we have been able, which we 
trust will make the subject more interesting to our readers. 

Half a century has passed away, during which time 
most important events have occuired and great alterations 
have taken place in the franchise and method of election. 
The British Constitution and the representative system 
have still maintained their places— the envy of neigh- 
bouring nations, and the glory of our own ; and although 
there may be differences of opinion as to the amount or 
nature of <' Beform," all are agreed in maintaining the 
general character of the system. 

The following extracts are from a letter written by the 
late James Bunter, Enq., and published in the Taunton 
Cottriery November 30th, 1825 :— " The agent of Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge delivered this statement to a gentleman who 
was anxious to obtain a seat in Parliament, and at the same 
time assured him that the property referred to was in and 
near the borough of Taunton :— < Particulars of a free- 
hold interest and property for sale : The number of votes 
in fche borough is under 400 ; there are 130 in the control 
of the vendor (Sir T. Lethbridge) ; 90 independent, who 
support Ministers, and uniformally side with the vendor ; 
60 under the oontrol of the second member, and about 120 
reformers, who at present divide their votes, l^e only 
plot of ground in the borough in which additional tene- 
ments can be erected is included in the proposed sale, and 
on this spot 200 houses may be built, which would secure 
to the purchaser the absolute return for both seats.' " 

The letter goes on te explain the financial part of the 
bargain, the price being £25,000, and oondndes by stating 
that the property has been m the vendor's family nearly 
200 years, and that he is on an '< agreeable foDting" witSi 
the voters not directly under his control. 



A peruasl of the above statement most sorely havaopeoed 
the eyes of the '* free and imdependeot^' worthies ef thai 
day, and some astonishmeat must have been created when 
fliey fbund how nioely tiiey and their fraoohiies were 
quietly offered for sale. 

But to return to the election of 1826. The first eandidale 
we would notice would be Mr. Henry Mervyn Baylay, of 
Plymouth, who was evidently a man of strange depart- 
ment, and who read his speech to the electors, aittiag like 
a tailor on the sill of one of the Market-hooee windows^ 
and endeavouring to enforce attention to his strange 
oratory by presenting a pair of loaded pistoU. EBs ooA- 
mittee, not understanding this line of argument, gradnaUy 
left him, and in consequence ef his violent conduct would 
have no further dealings with him. So he did not go to 
poll, but offered one hundred guineas for the apprehensioa 
of his detractors. The next candidate was General 
Peachey, of Keswick, in the county of Gumbeiland, a 
resolute, plucky old g^tleman, who was afterwards well 
known in this borough and professed Tory pelitaoB. 
The third candidate in the field was Mr. Henry Seymour, 
who had conteeted this borough at the previous election. 
Mr. Henry Oresswell, of Taunton, canvassed for his 
brother, Mr. Biohard Estcourt OressweU, a Whig, of Pidk* 
ney Park, Wilts, and in order te keep open the poll after- 
wards offered himself as a candidate, ^lese brotfaecs 
seem to have been violent in their conduct and to have 
exasperated the mob, who attacked the White Hart Inn 
(their head-quarters), broke in the windows with farieks and 
stones, and plastered the whole front vrith mud— all after 
eleven o'clock at night, although the OressweUa attempted 
with drawn swords to prevent the disturbance. The neit 
candidate was Bir. Francis Baring, the son of the late Mi. 
Alexander Baring, formerly M.P. for this town. And the 
last on our list was Mr. Humphrey St. John Mildmay, a 
gentleman of whom little was known. Gkeat exdtemeat 
prevailed, and the electors demanded that the bribeiy and 
other oaths should be administered to all voters by a special 
commissioner. After a most noisy election tiie resolt was 
as follows: — 

Seymour (Tory) 515 

Peachey (Tory) 458 

Gresswell (Whig) 281 

Bazing(Whig) 122 

Mildmay 22 

E. Greaswell (Whig) .. .« M 

We have seen a Uttle book oontalning the names of all 

the electors and how they voted ; also a list of no IflMtiina 

70 persons who are designated *^ tomoonts," and 24 lejeoted 

voten. 

It was about this time that tiie great qnertknvM tiie 




Feaobey (Coiuamtiir*) .. .. 223 
Upon which OanuKl PeMhe; preaautad a. petition to 
Puliauvnt In the following Spring, complaiuing of the 
nndns letum of Mr. BiunbridKO, and oh&rgliig tJie aaid 
Bdwud Thoinu Baiobridge wid hU agents with obtaining 
the Beat ttuoogh "gift*, tewuda, promiMa, agieemsnta 
aad mniritiet tor plaoea given and mule b; hia aanotion and 
oomaDt." The case oame foi trial an tha 23iil Febriuuy, 
1B31, n fine moater of Uwjen and othen being retained. 
A pnliminuy objeotion to the petitiou was made bj the 
ootuucd foi Mr. Buobiidge, " th&t no one oauld bjr law 
petition unleaa be bad an inteiest ia the oaae, and that 
GMMTal Peaohe; had none, aa coaea of bribery ooutd be 
proved against him, whioli woold diBquaJiff bin from 
Bitting in tha preauit Pailiameot." This objeotioD «u, 
howarer, orermlad. Wa have before na a neat little 
Tolnme, of only 300 pages, giving a " full uid oon-eot 
aeoonnt" ol tbii intereating trial ; bat as fair of our readem 
will oare to -plod all tbrongh ita weary length, we will 
merely obaerre that it " nich a tale aufolda" aa doea no 
czedit to the town of Tamtton ; and we alao notioa the aame 
namea aie there aa ate yet miisd op with tli* dirty bod- 
IMM now U jaara atlervarda. The result of the petition 
waa that on Haioh the 10th tlie committee deddad that 
Bdwaid nionaa Balnbridge waa duly elected, and that 



a u p er aede the old-fashioned mode of travelling ; and 
altboogh the people aaff«red from want of corn, and rioti 
followed, the ooontry aoon reoovered its wontnd pro- 
aperity, sad the discontent that had been manifested pro- 
bably pa*ed the way to the introduction of Free Xnde. 

ICanj obaogea had taken plaon in tha Uinistry of this 
ooontry, the Duke ol Wellington, Sir Bobert Pael and 
Lord Orey being aaoosnively Prime Minister*. The Liberal 
QovamiDeiit, in oonaeqoeaoe of the oopoeltian offered to 
It, diasolved the Parliament that had been eleoted ia tha 
previons Aogust. Tha new eleotioDS thronghont the 
OQDUtry were Ratried on with great eieitemeot, and gave a 
majority of 109 in the House of Commoni in favour af 
Beferm, Mr. Laboachereand Mr. Bainbridge being retnmed 
for this boroogb. They were imposed b; Penberton, a 
C^aservatiTe. After the passing of the Beform Bill gnat 
rejoioing took pU«e in moat dtiea and boroughs. Li thi* 
towu was a grand prooeasion of tradsa, and a pabliodinns 
on a very eitenrive soale. IVbles wore laid on the Parade 
and in the adjoimng streets, and the Jay of the people 
aeeoied unbounded. 

In 1S32 Hr. Labouohere waa invited to take tbe ofioe of , 
Lord of the Admiralty, and oonaaqnsntly was obliged to 
wnae to Taaiiton for re-eleotion. So opposition being 
ofiered) he *a« retamed, and was " oaitied" triumphantly 
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through the streets in a chair, shaped like a boat (aa em« 
blem of his office), gaily decorated with buff ooloois. 

In the course of the autamn ef 1832 Parliament was 
again dissolved. The great poHtioal question of the day 
was the abolition of slavery in the British possessions. 
Large and numerously-attended public meetings were held 
in this and other towns, and considerable interest was 
manifested, the sum of twenty millions being subsequently 
granted by the British Parliament for the purpose. Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Bainbridge were again returned. 

In July, 1834, Lord Gbrey resigned the office of Prime 
Minister, and was succeeded by Lord Melbourne, but in 
November following the King dismissed his Ministers, and 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Bobert Peel succeeded as 
joint Prime Ministers. 

In ISS6 another general election took place, when Mr. 
Montague Gk>re, a barrister* unsuccessfully opposed the 
late members for this borough, Messrs. Labouchere and 
Bainbridge, who were consequently returned. Mr. Ghire 
did not go to the poll, but it is said left the town dandes* 
tinely . It was also in this year that Mr. Labouchere, being 
invited to take the offices of Master of the Mint and 
Yice-Preeident of the Board of Trade, returned to Taunton 
for re-election, and was opposed by Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 
the younger (since become the leading member of the 
Conservatives). The contest, though unequalled, was 
carried on with much vigour, and the result was as 
follows I — 

Labouchere (Libera]) . . • • . • 452 
Disraeli (Conservative) •• .. 282 
Two important Acts were passed about this time, the first 
relating to Municipal Bef orm, and the second vfas the new 
Poor Law. 

On the 20th of June, 1837, King William lY. died, and, 
Tictoria being proclaimed Queen, a general election took 
place. The sitting members, Messrs. Labouchere and 
Bainbridge, offered themselves, and were opposed by Mr. 
Newton Lee, a Conservative, who had the character of 
formerly holding other views. Hie result of the poll was 
as follows:— 

Labouchere (Liberal) 469 

Bainbridge (Liberal) 414 

Newton Lee (Conservative) . • • • 409 
A petition was presented against the return of Bain* 
bridge. 

In this election out of 840 voters on the poll-books 790 
recorded their votes. It may be asked— How was it that the 
Liberals returned two members for so many elections before 
and after this time P We believe the answer may be given by 
stating that Mr. Labouchere was a generally popular man, 
of very moderate politics ; and being of rising ability and 



affable manners, many of his political opponents sup- 
ported him, and as he was so long a member of the Govern- 
ment he was able to assist a large number of voters aad 
their families to " good places," thereby gaining many fast 
friends of all parties. 

Ab to the repeated returns of Mr. Bainbridge, when we 
inform our readers that tiiat genfleman was the fortunate 
purchaser of the Lethbridge property (previously referred 
to), and which was said to have more or less oontrol over 
neaily one half of the voters of this borough, we think little 
more explanation is required. 

The result of the past election, in which Mr. Bainbridge 
was carried by a majority of only /Sm, will show the Con- 
servative feeling of the town, although such powerful ia- 
'terests were brought to bear against it. 

We cannot pass the time under notice without re- 
minding oar readers that the '* Chartist riots" now took 
place and caused considerable excitement and confnidon in 
the country, principally confined to the North of Rngland 
and Wales. 

In 1838 the Com Law League was established, which, 
although despised at first, afterwards produced consider- 
able fruit in the change of the pu.blic opinion of this 
country. 

In 1839 the Bight Hon. Henry Labouchere accepted tike 
office of President of the Board of Trade, and was returned 
in this borough without opposition. 

During the winters of 1842-3, in consequence of a famine, 
rioting was renewed by the Chartists and the '* Daughters 
of Bebecca" (sturdy fellows dressed iu petticoats) i but the 
disturbances were speedily quelled, and a season of great 
prosperity followed for many years. 

On the 2901 June, 1841, another general election took 
place, when Mr. Wilberforoe (son of the noted Wllber- 
foroe, of anti-slavery celebrity), and Mr. BUI* a banister^ 
opposed the late members. The final state of the poll was 
as follows : — 

Labouchere (Liberal) •• .• .. 439 

Bainbridge (Liberal) 414 

Wilberforce (Conservative).. .. 382 
Hall (Conservative) 216 

Although re-elected, Bir. Bainbridge did not long enjoy 
his seat, for the following year he accepted the Chiltem 
Hundreds. A single-handed contest now took place for the 
vacant seat. The Liberals brought forward* Sir Thomas 
Edward Colebrooke, Bart., who was opposed by Mr. Hall, 
the unsuccessful candidate at the previous eleetion. The 
result was as follows : — 

Colebrooke (Liberal) 394 

Hall (Conservative) 337 





In IS46 Ht. Labouolisre wM ntatntd onoppoMd, oathe 
•not of bla ftoMptioK the offioa ol Bearetary for IreUnd. 
Ac^n, on 30th Jnne, 1S17, wu Taonton found in the foil 
•xdtemaotof K genml al«etioD, whm AT^vr Ullli, Hsq., 
k hioMer, of Buwiok, ooimtr Warwidk, who wm k 
noderftta CduerratlTe in politica and a K>a-Iii-law of 
Hi Tlkomu Adand, oppowd the sitting atm'tian. Th« 
nnilt of the poll ww ■■ foUom : — 

I^bonehere (Liberal) 6tS 

OolBbrooke (Libeni) SBS 

HOb (OonMmtiv*) 370 

2H of Mr. IOHi'i TOt«t wer« plnmpen, 
Ai foon M the reanlt of thli election ma known Im- 
menae exdiement wu manileated. Boom of the lower 
bImwm, bedng mnoh axuperAted bf the Joke* of the 
wmniiig party, Mized Tuioni pcntiona ^ the timben of 
whidh the hnitinga and polling-bootha wera aonatriictsd 
and sttaoked thcdr opponenta. Baiiana injmy wu done to 
the *'chftiT" la which Mr, Oalebroake wm "ouried," 



jnred. His mob fsllowed the Oolebrooke party to the 



with atonea npon the windowa, mnoh injury being done. 

Id 1S6S the Bight Honoarable Henry Laboooheie, being 
again nominated foi the ofSoe ol Prealdent of the Board 
of IVade, an eleetioii ooonmd, but no oppoaitioii being 
oSeted It paaaed off very quietly. 

At fiiia time the Earl of Derby, haviag been appointed 
Miniater, waa oonatantly quettioned by the Oppoaillon aa 
to the Intentiimi et the QoTemment leapectiDg the son- 
tinnation of free bads, whloh waa then the grsat topie of 
the day. Tbla, he said, ooold only be lalTed by the Toioe 
of the people. Aooordiugly on the Hh Inly, 1863, a 
gsneral eleetion took plaoe. The Kght Houontable 
Henry Labouohere and Sir Thoi. Bdward Oolebrooke (the 
lata member*) offered themeehea. They wera opposed by 
Mr, A. Milla, their opponent In 1847. After a lerere 
omteat the nenlt of the p<^ waa aa foUowi : — 

Labonohere (liberal) . . . . 430 
Milla (ConaemtiTe) „ .. 361 

Oolebrooke (liberal) .. ,. 868 
Great ware the lejoidngiof theOonaarTativea, wlio after 
twenty-dz yeua' trial had loiMeeded In ratnniing a 
utmber. A grand Oonaervatire featiTal waa held imcler a 
apaoiona marquee near Tone Bridge, and it waa ooniideTed 
lij them Uiat, now the iutereata of the Balnbildgo 
property waa withdrawn, the town would be mote fairly 
lepreamted. Many of the leading OonaerratiTea even 
went fnrthar, and maintained that they wore entitled to 
the entire repnaantation of the boTOogh ; and they looked 
forward with mooli aaxtety to the time when their fond 



hope ahoold be tealiaed. Bat, alai for earthly happinea* t 
Hie Uberala not only differed in opinion onthead anbjaota, 
bnt oonddered thenualTea aggriared as to the method in 
which Mr. lUlb bad obtained hia aeat. Thay tharefOTe 
lodged a patitioD, and npon foil inquiry the oommittee ol 
the Honae o( Oommom decided that bribery and agency 
hadb««atpraTBd, and that the laid Arthur Milla was not 
doly returned. 

Early in the following year, therefore, a new election 
took place, Mr. MlUt being diaqnalifled for the remainder 
of the Kaoen. Henry Badoeck, Esq., banker, of Tannton, 
and a friend of Hr. UQla, waa eoiioited to accept the 
Taoant aeat Hia retom was oppoaed by Sir Jdbn . 
Bamaden— a gentleman of liberal viewi and of untold 
fortune, the whole of the town of HnddartOeld (except 
one konae) beiDg hia property . Sir John, txang a very 
yoong man, wa« aaoompaaied ai>d adviaed by on old 
Pailiamentajian and politician, namelT, Mr. Horanan 
(rinoe well known in the Rome of Oommona). 

Mr. Badcook deollned to cauvaai the borough, or even 
to Bididt votes ; yet the OoniervatiTea were within aix 
of winning, the aiataof the poll being aa follow* : — 
Bamadeo (Libeml) .. ., 373 

Badoook (OonaerflMre) ,. ,. 367 
Aa the piaotiae ol "chaiiing" Ihememben waa about thia 
time diaoontiBOed, and our younger readen may never 
have aeon the oeremony, we will add a tew worda of 
explanatliin for their benefit. A bill having ainoe bean 
paaaed tiirough the Honaei ol Paxliamcnt for the better 
oondnoting tbs return of the membera, ohairing and many 
other ilnular mattan ate aboliahsd. Each party aaaomad 
gome diatlnguishlng oolonr, that ef the Whigi having been 
yellow, and that ef the Oonaervativea blue ; but when 
Mr. Bainbiidge waa flzat introduced he came In under the 
favour of the OonaervntiTai, with blue colonn, but aoon 
aeemed to change aldea or opinlona, end he ataomed the 
"gieen" badge tor the first time. Coloured fiaga and 
roaettee were in ooDatant demand thioughaut the oventful 
oooaiion. Each party hired a band, wliioh fully diaplayed 
Ita favooiile onloni* whm it perambulated the tewn ; 
and " when Greek met Qreak then came the tug of war." 
Whan a candidate waa declared by ths retuming-offlcera 
to be daly elected member for thli berougb he proceeded 
to retnni 1^ tkanka to the electora, for which purpoce he 
mounted a grand triumphal car, or "oluir," placed upon 
an open carriage, duly deoorated with hia favourite colour, 
and in tbl* manner waa drawn through the vaiiona itceeta, 
bowing and retaming the aalatatloua of hia partiaana. 
He wu tMOited l>y « large nombet of hia party and 
tollowen. 
It waa in 1863, and previona to the a«*«mbIiDg of the 
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new Parliament, that the Duke of WeDingtotn 4ied« at a 
time when the increaae and state of ov national defenoes 
and army were engaging the minds of the people. The 
Premier (the Earl of Derby) and the Gtovenmient were 
generally in fayonr of a peaoe policy, although onr 
neighbonrB, the Frenoh, were at this time in a Tocy 
tnmnltuons state. Bat npon a defeat of 806 against 286 on 
Disraeli's financial budget they resigned before thqf 
oartied their proposed Befozm BiU. A new GoTsniment 
was formed by a oombination of Whigs and PeeUtee, with 
the Earl of Aberdeen at their head and Mr. Gladstone 
as Ghanoellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Labondbare taking 
the office of Pnsident of the Board of Trade. Upon 
his return to this town for re^eotioa no opposition was 
effered. 

We cannot pass oyer the yean which immediately fol- 
lowed without reminding our readers that the Qrimean 
War now took place, the horrois of which wlU not soon be 
forgotten. 

In February, 1866, Lord John BusseU introduced his 
new bill for Beform, in which he proposed to abolish 
sixty-two seats, and to reduce many towns to one member 
instead of two CTaunton, we believe, was among the num- 
ber). The franchise was to be altered, and given to those 
who had £100 a-year as salary, who received £10 a-year 
from Government stocks, or who had a deposit of £60 in 
the savings' bank ; but in consequence ol the nzgency of 
the war this bill was not passed. 

The Gk>vemmenthavingbecomennpopular inoonaequenoe 
of the mismanagement of the war, they resigned, and a 
new Ministry was formed under Lord Palmezston. Peaoe 
was soon afterwards welcomed by the people, but was of 
flihort duration, for scarcely had the joy-bells ceased ringing 
when the country was thrown into a panic 1^ the news 
that our East Indian possessions were in a state of mutiny, 
the particulars of which are doubtless fresh in the memoriea 
of our readers. 

In 1866 Mr. Labouohere took the office of Colonial Seore- 
tazy, no opposition being offered to his return. 

On the 28th March, 1867, another general election took 
place, the candidates being the Bight Hon. Henry 
Labouohere and Mr. Campbell (son of Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell) in the Liberal intereet, who were opposed by 
Mr. Arthur IGlls. The result wiD be shown by the final 
state of the poll, ^^bioh was as follows :— 

Labouohere (Liberal) •• •, 442 
Mills (Conservative) .. „ 401 

Campbell (Liberal) .. •• •• 366 

The plumpers were— laboocbere^ 6; CampbaU, 4 ; MlUs^ 



In 1868, tbe Indian mutiny having bean queDed^ Lord 



Pfelmerston's Ministry propoaed to introduce a bill to 
establish the Government of India on a new looting, by 
transferring the power from the East India Company. This 
was negatived in the House of CommonB by 818 to 178. 
Lord Palmersten's Gkivemment therefore resigned. It wae 
followed by a Ministry under Lord Derby ; but ao great 
was the excitement of the people on the subject of the 
Government of India that there were great fears that not 
only would the new Government be upset, bat that an 
appeal to the votes of the country would be made. Peace 
having been restored in India, and the new bin for the re- 
arrangement of the Government of that oounby having 
been passed, the nation turned its attention to its own 
Government and aifairs. 

A general election took plaoe on the 80th April, in tbe 
year 1869. Four candidates offered themselves in this 
borough— the Bi^t Hon. Henry Labeuchere and Mr. A. 
IGUs (the late members), who were opposed by Gtoorge 
Cavendish Bentinck, Esq., a Conservative, and a oonneo- 
tion of the great Cavendish family, and by William Beadon« 
Esq., a gentleman of this town, residing at "^ok, on 
the Blaekdown-hiUs, who had for many yeaza taken an 
active part in the politics of this bocougli, and held 
Liberal or Badical views. A large number of the lAecal 
party ware very anxious to' see a considerable change re- 
specting the representation of the people, the extensioa of 
the franchiBo and vote by ballot being among the thing* 
most generally desired. Their representative^ Mr. 
Labouchere, being in their opinion too dow in for- 
warding their views, they mtroduced a man of then 
own opinions ; and although Mr. Labouchere had dene eo 
much for many of the voters and their friends, they did 
not scruple to forsake his banner and. support Mr. 
Beadon. The Conservatives were not baokward in taking 
advantage of this "split in the laberal camp." They 
rallied round their man, and triumphantiy placed him at 
the head of the pell ; and now for the first time for 
nearly thirty years Mr. Labouohere's name waa not at the 
top of the list, the following being the final state of tiie 
poll:— 

Mills (Conservative) •• •« 406 

Labouohere (Liberal) •» *, 888 
Bentinck (Conservative) •• «, 828 

Beadon (Badical) 866 

The Conservatives now oenfldently looked forwazd tofiie 
time when they should occupy both seats, and an qppor* 
tonitysoon occurred that offered them a ^sAxA^ for a lew 
months after Mr. Labouohere's friends, seeing the oitioal 
pesitien in whioh he was placed, prevailed upon him to 
aooept a seat in the House of Lords, whidhftt is Midyhad 
been offend Um many yean pxevionalir. 
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Tbe dUi of August, 1869, wu fixed upon for the day of 
•leotion, and as it was to be a oontest for a single seat the 
time was looked forward to with mnoh anxiety, as it was 
oonsidered it would pretty well show the state of ' politioal 
fseling in the boKOQgh. Eaoh party did its utmost to 
secure Totes. The oandidates were Qeorge GaTendish 
Bentinok, Esq., who was nnsaooessfol in the Conserva^ 
tive interest at the previous election, and Mr. Barday, 
a' gentleman of wealth, and oonnected with the 
finn of Barday, Perkins and Oo., the great brewers of 
London. Mr. Bazday's politics were Liberal ; he prof eased 
himself in favour of the Ballet, the abolition of chnrdi- 
xatas, and of the maintenance of free trade. The follow- 
ing was the final state of the poll :^ 

Bentindc (ConservatiTe) •• •• 381 
Barday (Liberal) 836 

For the first time, therefore, since 1826 was the town of 
Tannton represented by two Gonservatiye members. 

Considerable lime elapsed before another dection took 
place, daring which time many great and important laws 
were passed for the better government of the country. We 
may espedally refer to the various acts known as the Public 
Health, Police Clauses, Health of Towns, and numerous 
ethers, calculated to promote the health and happiness 
of the people. With regard to theBeform BiU, a general 
apathy seemed to exist, for although aU dasses admitted a 
necessity for some diange, the general state of the 
country was so prosperous, and the people themselves so 
happy and contented, that they seemed willing to adopt 
the recommendation of Lord John Russell, "to rest 
and be thankfuL" As time passed on, Lord Palmer- 
ston being at the head of the State, the people f dt a 
oonsdousneas of safety ; and although the great struggle in 
America took place and lasted over three years, threatening 
to involve tins country in war, all passed off happily, 
a general desire for peace pervading all parties throughout 
the empire. 

BntevenParliaments must come to an end ; consequently 
on July 12th, 1866, a general dection took place. Pre- 
parations for the coming struggle had been shown in this 
boroagh some months previoudy, and sharp contests took 
place in the banisters' courts, with spirited competitions for 
every public appointment that occurred. The Conservatives, 
believing that "possession (of the seats) was nine points 
of the law," seemed to take matters tolerably easy ; but 
their opponents, feeling that the honour of the old borough 
depended upon their using their most determined and 
united efforts, banded themsdves together and, forgetting 
all minor points of difference in their political creed, made 
a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether. Mr. A* 
IGfls again offered himself, although anything but a 



hearty spirit seemed manifested in his favour. He had 
gradually lost the affection of his own party, and had 
given offence to many by actions and words which really 
did not deserve the ill-f eding they gave rise to. After 
canvassing for several days, and announdng " most un- 
paralleled success," he suddenly made himself scarce, and 
a note in the Times informed the world that Mr. A. Mills 
could not accept the representation of the borough of 
Taunton '* upon any oondition that would be dishonour- 
able or illegal.'* Li consequence of this unexpected occur- 
rence Alfred Austin, Esq., a barrister, of Hertfordshire, a 
gentleman of great eloquence and holding moderate 
Conservative prindples, came forward. Although at so 
late a time, he soon became a popular man, and had he 
been in the fidd earlier wovld have polled a large number 
of votes. The late Conservative member, Mr. Bentinok, 
gave notice that he did mot intend offering himself for this 
town. It is said that " his worthy undo had offered him a 
snug country borough, with Uttle or no competition." 
The other Conservative candidate was Edward William 
Cox, Esq., also a barrister, and of considerable ability. 
He was the owner of the Law TiiM$, the Field, and other 
papers ; he was also Recorder of Falmouth, and a native 
ef this town, having been dosdy connected with its 
various families and trades for many years past. Tb/a 
Liberals brought forward their old champion, Mr. Barday, 
together with Lord Hay, a son of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, of an old Scotdi family — a gentleman of position 
and influence. It is to be feared that a condderable 
amount of " undue influenoe" was used in the shape of 
" five" and "ten i>ounder8," for it appears that when the 
Conservatives "teok stock" they found themsdves in 
a minority. Knowing they could not win, they did 
not exert themsdves. The Liberals consequently polled 
in large numbers, as the following state of the case wiO 
show:— 

Barday (Liberal) 478 

Hay (Liberal) ' .. .. .. 470 

Cox (Conservative) 292 

Austin (Conservative) •• •• 260 
This state of things took many by surprise ; but those 
who were in the secret and knew the want of good 
leaders among the Conservatives, the indifference of many 
of the party, and the confunon caused by the retreat of 
Mr. MUIb, expected no other result. However, the 
hearts of the "Blue Party" were somewhat com- 
forted by an assurance, given by each of thdr 
Consenrative candidates, that petitions should be lodged 
against 'the returns of Mr. Barday and Lord Hay, 
and that no means should be left untried to eject 
them* 
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Onr description of the electionB in this town flnu 
fur was written five yean ago. The book, when com- 
plete, was submitted to the inspection of the late I^nd 
Taontonf who, in a note to the writer, was pleased to ex- 
press his approbation of the same, and at once to order 
f oox copies of the f orthooming History of Tauiton. Bia 
lordship also notified his approbation that the work should 
be dedicated to him. 

The petition against the retnm of ▲. 0. Barclay, Ikq.y 
and of Lord Hay was not preased. It is said that the 
Gonservativee offered to withdraw it, if a nnmber of the 
leading liberals engaged to take no part in the nezteleo- 
tion. It was considered that the adoption of this plan 
woold allow Mr. Gox to come in easily ; but, alas for 
hnman foresight! events took place in the interim that qnite 
upset all such nice little arrangements. 

The following partionlars of the new member may be of 
interest to our readers: — ^Lord William Montaga Hay, 
third son of the Maiqnis of Tweeddale, was bom in 1826. 
He was appointed to the Oi-ril Service of the Hon. East 
India Oompany on their Bengal Establishment, in the 
menth of April, 1846. Ordered by the Gk>Temor-(}eneral 
to proceed to the 19'orth-West Provinces, Lord Hay rose 
rapidly. By attention to pnblio bnshiess he passed through 
the several gradations of the service^ nntn, in the year 
1862, he was appointed 1^ Sir John Lawrence, the then 
lientenant-Gtovemor, to the united offices of Deputy- 
OonmiiBsioner and Superintendent of the Frontier at Simla 
in the Himalayas, and of the protected HUl States at 
Sabothoo. These were oflloee of great trust and responsi- 
bility; he became, in fact, the representative of the 
lieutenant-Govemor of the North-West Provinces of 
India. Lord Hay continued in that position until his 
return to England. He was at Simla during the fearful 
mutiny^ 1867. 

The great question of tbB day, which had for years 
oooupied the attention of the electors, was that of flie 
representation of the people. Several attempts had been 
made in the House of Commons by successive Govern- 
ments— by Gladstone in 1866 and by Disraeli in the 
following year— to introduce a suitable bill ; but none had 
given satisfaction to the House of Oommons or the oountry 
at large. 

After numerous suggestions— report says that it was by 
a letter from Mr. Serjeant Oox— to Lord Derby, who was 
then the head ef the Oonservative Gknremment, the 
system was suggested that was ultimately adopted. 
In this letter Hr. Oox advocated a re-adoption of the old 
scot-and-lot system, such as was formerly in exlBtenoe in 
this borough, when the electors were known under the old 
Saxon term of potwealers or potwoUopen. The number 



of electors under the Beform BQl of 1882 was about 800. 
Under the B opic s eu tation of the Pdopla Act the number 
would be nearfy two thousand. Tliis may be a suitable 
place to point out all the changes produced by the new 
Aet As regards the number of Membsn of Buiiamenty 
Taunton returned two as before. 

The borough of Tkunton oonslsbs of portians of five 
parishes— Taunton St. Mary, Taunton St. James^ Bishop's 
Hun, "^Iton and West Monkton. Hie ParJiamentMy 
boundaries were described in 8, William IV., cap. 64^ The 
powersof the Taunton Board of Health were co-ezteosho 
with the borough. The following figures from the census 
of 1861 will show the number of inhabitants of each paiUi 
in and out of the borough previous to enlaivement undsr 
the Bepresentation of the People*s Act :— 

WilUn WUhoot TMal 

the (he Oenans 

Boondazy. Boundary. 1881. 

Taunton St. Mary Magdalene.. 8,262 .. 228 .« 8,481 

„ St. James 4^18 •• 426 .. 6,280 

Bishop'sHull 769 .. 846 .. 1,614 

WUton 818 .. 212 .. 1,080 

WestMonktm 14 .• 1,139 •. 1,168 

14,667 2,860 17,617 

The parish of Taunton St. Bfary Magdalene contains 
1,300 acres, and extends in an eastern direction more than 
one mile from the nearest part of the boundary. 

The parish of Taunton St. James contains 1,466 aoras^ 
and extends in a northern direction more than a mile ttom 
the nearest part of the boundary. 

The parish ef Bishop's Hull oontains 1,341 acres, and ex- 
tends in a western direction more than a mile from tiie 
nearest part of the boundary. 

The parish of Wilton contains 700 acres, and extends in a 
southern direction more than half a mile from the nearest 
part of the boundary. 

The parish of West Monkton oontains 8,079 acres, of 
which only the smaQ portion of la. 2r. 29p. are within the 
boundary of the borough (see report of Herbert and 
Page on Taunton Improvement and Market Bill, page 11, 
1847), and extends in a north-eastern direction more ttiaa 
three miles from the nearest part of the boundary. 

(For the acreage of each pariah see *'Oounty of SomeEset 
Oonstabulary Oemmittee Betums,*' 1866.) 

In the autumn of 1867 CJolonel Hamley and W. B. 
Onivant, Esq., two commisaionerB, came to Taunton to 
examine as to enlarging the boundaries of tiie borough. 
The general opinion in the town was that it was not neces- 
sary ; but on inquiry it was considered desirable to do so on 
the northern and western sides, whereby Bowbarton and 
the neighbourhood and the new villas near Hnfnwibill 
were included. 
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The great CTont oooupying the attention of the Honse 
ol CkwnmonB, and oonieqaently that of the people of Eng- 
land, at this time was the diBestabliahment of the Churoh 
of Ireland. This was the war-ory at the general election 
of 1868. Other subjects, perhaps almest equally important, 
engaged their thoughts, among which we would mention 
the Bill for the Abolition of Compulsory Church-rates, 
that of Elementary Education, and the opening of Uie 
UniTenities to members of all denominations. 

The sitting member for the borough of Taunton, A. 0. 
Barday, Esq., offered himself for re-election. Lord Hay 
determined oUierwise. So the Liberals selected Henry 
James, Esq., a barrister, of the New Court, Temple. He 
was a gentteman of acknowledged ability and of consider- 
able practice, and gave the promise of a place among our 
leading men. Soon after the addresses of these gentiemen 
appeared, others were circulated, signed by Henry Thomas 
Cole, Q.C., banister, also of the Temple. The Liberals 
protested against his coming forward without invitation 
and against the wishes of their party. So they determined 
to offer a strong opposition. After some weeks' excitement 
Mr. Cole was non est ; but his agents remained some time 
in the town, as many persons csn testify to their cost. 

The candidate on the Conservative interest was Edward 
William Cox, Esq., serjeant-at-law, the well-kaown towns- 
man, who determined again to solicit the vetes of the 
electors. 

After the usual exciting scenes of a general election the 
following was the result of the poll : — 

A. 0. Barclay, Esq. •• .. 1,105 

Hr. Serjeant Cox 918 

Henry James, Esq. 890 

The plumpers awarded to each were— Mr. Cox, 680 ; Mr. 
Barclay, 16 ; Mr. James, 7. There were 222 split votes for 
Cox and Barclay, 16 for Cox and James, and 867 for 
Baiday and James. The constituency consisted of 1,902 
electors, of whom 1,808 polled, leaving the small number 
of 94 only unpolled out of nearly 2,000 voters. 

Both parties seemed somewhat surprised at the result ; 
but it was immediately determined to lodge a petition 
against the return of Mr. Serjeant Cox and claim the 
seat for Bir. Henry James. Among the objections raised 
was one, that the Conservatives had paid a number of their 
party five shillings each as a day's pay for attending the 
Barrister's Court to claim their votes. On trial this objeo- 
tion proved fatal, and the Conservatives lost their man and 
their temper ; f er it seemed hard that th^ should suffer, 
and that Mr. James should succeed, when he admitted 
in his cross-examination that the Liberals had paid 
similar sums. It appears that to have prevented him from 
oocnpying the seat a petition ought to have been lodged 



against his return at the same time that that against Mr. 
Cox was sent. 

This was not done at the time, and a question of law 
was afterwards raised on this point. As it was the first case, 
and therefore had no precedent, it was argued before the 
four judges in the Court of Common Pleas. That Court 
declared that it had no power to hear a petition, it 
admitted the apparent injustice of the case, and intimated 
** that the House of Commons had full authority over the 
election of its members." At a meeting ef the Conserva- 
tive electors it was unanimously decided, " that it is ex- 
pedient to petition the House of Commons against the 
return of Mr. Heniy James;" but nothing further was 
done. 

The following appeared in a Taunton paper on the 
subject:— "It must be distinctly understood that the 
petition was not withdrawn unconditionally. It was from 
overtures made by the leaders of the Liberal party, and 
from those overtures having led to arrangements which 
were calculated to eventuate in lasting advantages to the 
local interests of Conservatism that the proceedings in this 
case were withdrawn. Those gentlemen, one of whom 
will come forward to take a share in the representation of 
the borough on Conservative interests, are, we believe, 
satisfied with the arrangements ; the Parliamentary agents 
and other legal advisers, as well as those, too, who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the great Conservative party, 
(Were fully persuaded of the propriety and advantages of 
the course; and the leaders of the party at home fully 
concur in all that has been done. Under these circum- 
stances there can be no cause for dissatisfaction. We 
therefore think it matter for congratulation that another 
period of political excitement and personal ill-will is 
spared to us; that individuals and the whole constitu- 
ency are saved the disgrace which would attach to the dis- 
closures which were about to be made, and that on a 
vacancy occurring both parties will be represented at 
Taunton." 

In recording these events we must not forget to mention 
that it was at this time that the Working Men's Associa- 
tions were formed, for the furtherance of the political 
opinions and interests of each party. There cannot be a 
doubt that oonsiderable power is exercised by these associa- 
tions when well worked, and that they tend to gather and 
keep together the votes of the working men, now so 
numerous. 

Before dosing it may not be amiss to say a few words on 
the importance of each and every vote, remembering that 
it is a sacred trust that ought to be exercised with judg- 
ment aiid discretion ; and however unimportant a single 
vote may appear, it has on various occasions produced great 
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THE BIBGE OF TAXTllXOir BENEWED, 1645. 



were called to experience all the CTile of war, fomine and 
dege for the second time. Gk>ring, Hopton, Ghr0YUle» 
Wyndham and Wagataff , whose combined forces had been 
so unfortunate, were exasperated by the *' taonton," their 
want of success, and determined once more to try to sub- 
due or starve out " the obstinate town." So, before the 
end of May, being reinforced by a troop of horse and with 
above ten thousand men, they again invested Taunton 
with a determination << either to subdue the place or lay 
their bones in the trenches." 

Blake^ therefore, unable to maintain his outposts, with- 
drew into the town and again petitioned Parliament to 
send him assistance ; in answer to which they sent him 
£4,000 and a troop of horse under Colonel Weldon. But 
sad scenes took place both in and around the neighbour- 
hood ; a beautiful country, which just before teemed with 
unequalled fields, meadows and orchards, was now laid 
waste. Fire and sword had caused the usual desolation 
that accompanies an army. Nor was this all, for the acts 
of the licentious soldien were remembered and bore e^il 
fruit long afterwazds. 

Goring's ordon were imperfectly giyen, or misunder- 
stood ; for two of his companies mistolring each other for 
the enemy fell upon one another with considerable 
daughter. During the oonfudon that ensued Weldon 
brought his troops safely into the town. All this time 
Blake was not idle ; he made numerous sorties, and several 
with oondderable success. On one occadon the Boyalists 
lost 400 men, beddee ahirge number taken prisoners. This 
compelled the bedegers to enlarge their circle, and conse- 
quently gave more liberty to Blake's little army. 

But what afforded the greatest aaaiBtance to the PArlia- 
mentary cause was the interception of a note from Qoring 
to the Sing, which pointed out the present podtion and 
intention of the Boyal forces. Had the King received this 
oommxudoation as intended he would probably not have 
fought the battle of Naseby, and sustained so much loss 
and trouble. 

The Boyalists made no furtber attempt to take the town 
by storm, but determined to try the effect of ftunine. 
During this time the Parliament had not forgotten their 
promised aid, but had despatched Sir Thomas Fairfax with 
a small army to the relief of the distressed town. 

It was during the dege that the oft-told joke was 
played of whipping the last poor pig around the town, 
that the bedegers might believe from the noise that the 
townsmen had received relief and provisions. 

Five weeks had now elapsed since the dege had been 
ze-commenced,^ and the gallant old town still held out, 
although much suffering from famine had been ex- 
perienced* 



TiM approach of Sir Thomas Fairfax and hia troop 
saems to haye had the effect of driving off the Boyalist 
army, for on the 3rd July, 1645, Qoring, with all his allies, 
broke up their camps, destroyed their huts, and mazdied 
over the Blaokdown Hills ; but they were not allowed to 
leave peaceably, for a brave little army was soon formed 
of townsmen, Weldon's horse, and others, who m^rffhtd 
after them, and it is said that so disastrous was the fate of 
the Boyalists that they lost upwards of one thousand men, 
besides four hundred prisoners and several hundred stand 
of arms. 

But Taunton, though still untaken, presented a rad and 
dismal sight. The once wealthy and populous town en- 
dured suoh an amount of suffering and trial as in &ese 
happy days of peace it is difficult to picture. Large num- 
bers of the houses lay in ruins. Fire had destroyed many 
more, and famine and the sword had told in a f^axfol 
manner upon many of the most illustrious familiee ; but 
with the true pluck of EngluBhmen, the noble old town, 
Fhcsnix-like, arose from its ashes. East Beach, Bast-gmte 
and East-street suffered the most, and if the title of fiia 
**Fh<Bnix Inn" in this neighbourhood was not decived 
therefrom, it was most appropriate and singular. 

The defence of Taunton was of national importanoei, 
for with it stood or fell the West of England. But when 
Charles the Second came to the throne he could not 
forget those towns which had caused his fa&er so mneh 
loss and trouble. Taunton consequently forfeited her 
charter, and the walls were so demolished that even fiieir 
very dte is now unknown. 

But is not our boasted and highly-priced fibertj tho 
result of this and similar contentions ? Surely no oountiy 
in the world now enjoys such real and tma freedom as 
this happy laad. Then let us, the descendants of tlioae 
brave men, who defended this town with suoh heroism, see 
that we treasure and guard the great advantages bought 
at the cost of no less than the blood and privations of our 
noble and illustrious ancestors. 

The events that took place in the noted sLege were at 
the time oelebrated in verse, of which we add a oopy :— 

The eleventh of Hay was a joyful day. 

When Taunton got reUef ; 
Wbidi tamed our aoirows into joy, 

And eaaPd us of our grief. 

The Taunton men were vaUant then. 

In keeping of the town. 
While many of those, who were our foes, 

Lay gasping cm the ground: 

WhenCdonelMsasey, of the same, 

Did understand aright, 
He, Uke a man of courage bold, 

Prepared himself to fight. 
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A FEW NOTBS Oil ifiB TOWIT. 



lading all his hopes gone, he disgniBed hinuelf , and 
with' a few faithful followers rode off. He endeaTonied 
to reach the sea coast and escape to the Continent, but 
on the 8th Joly he was taken prisoner, and, sent to London 
to await his trial for conspiracy and treason, was f onnd 
guilty and executed. And now commenced the season of 
retribntion and nnezampled severity. The celebrated 
Chief Justice Jefferies and fonr other judges, accompanied 
by a troop of soldiers, were sent to the West on a 
special commission to try the offenders. We pass ever the 
scenes that then took place; suffice it to say that they 
disgraced the King, the judges and the efficers, and, 
happily, are seldom to be heard of in this land. After 
holding trials at Winchester, Salisbury, Dorchester and 
Exeter, they arrived at Taunton, where there were nearly 
500 prisoners, many of them members of the higher 
families. A large proportion were found guilty, many 
were transported, and 19 suffered death. England had 
never beheld such scenes of violence, rage and cruelty 
under the name of law. 

Thus ended Monmouth's rebellion, which, though the 
objects were just and virtuous, the operations were con- 
ducted without wisdom. It has been truly said that the 
difference between a traitor and a patriot is only in the 
result. 

It was left for another prince to effect without blood- 
shed what was so unfortunately attempted by Monmouth, 
and the glorious revolution secured to Englishmen what 
they had so often striven to attain under the Stuarts — 
religious and constitutional liberty, freedom and govern- 
ment. 

The historian, Oldmixon, says that the Duke was 
received with such general exultation at Taunton that 
the wits of the people seem to have flown away in their 
flights of joy ; but a great change was soon to come o'er 
the scene, for when Jefferies appeared the joy was turned 
to sorrow. The young maids (although some were only 
children of eight and ten years of age) were not allowed 
to escape. Miss Mary Blake, as chief, was committed to 
Dorchester gaol, where she died. Another surrendered 
herself to Jefferies, and pleaded guilty. Jefferies ordered 
the gaoler to take her, which so alarmed the child that 
she also died. History informs us that James the Second, 
anxious to«raise money, was willing to pardon the remain- 
der on a ransom of £7,000 being paid, and that this 
amount was promised io the so-called Maids of 
Honour of the Court as a Christmas-box. The Duke of 
Somerset took up the matter for these ladies, and wrote 
several letters to Sir Francis Warre, of Hestercombe, 
deeiiing him to engage a suitable person to take *tii» 
ehfldreii into oostody, prosecute them for high tngBtm, 



and then compound f6r a ransom. Sir 
declined the business, but nevertheless several sums woce 
actually paid. 

^ tew JStttes txn the TCtxtxm. 

In giving an account of the borough of Taunton then 
are a number of facts that ought not to be left unnotioed^ 
and yet we hardly know under what heading th^y diould 
be classed, they are so various. We propose to ran 
through them on the present oocasion. In the year 1869 
the late Mr. E. B. Clarke, who was a dever writer and an 
old and attached friend to the town, published a little 
pamphlet on the subject. This oontained much infdrmation 
never before in print, and was written in a pleasanty 
running style. We extract from it the following: — 

Taunton, the county town of Somersetshize, b situated 

in the most fertile part of a tract of land known as the 

** Yale of Taunton Deane.' ' It is a good market town and 

an ancient parliamentary borough, 163 miles south-west 

by west of London, and lying a little way south of the 

Taunton station, on the Bristol and Exeter line of railway. 

Coming from the station towards tiie town, the traveiHer 

will observe a fin^ range of hlUs against the southern sky. 

These oonstitute the Blackdown range, on one of which 

above the town of Wellington, 9 miles from Tiauntoa^ 

stands a monumenti a triangular obeiiak, erected in die 

year 1816. Taunton is situate on the Tone. The river is 

not now navigable except for about half a mile below tiu 

bridge; and the traffic to and fro is barely suffidsot to 

keep down the £^wth of water weeds, which in some 

places impede the path of the rowers, row thej never so 

deftly. The river ttsdf is, or is said to be, under &• 

guardianship of certain commissioners called Conservators, 

who admirably fulfil the purpose for which th^t ^^ 

appointed, by going to Bridg^water once a-year by oanaL 

!EVom the right hand side of the bridge a part of l^unton 

Castle is seen, and particularly an elegant little tower of 

the period of Edtf ard m. peeflrs above the poplars iSsHt 

fringe the right bank of Ihe river. We propose fo 

conduct out viBttor around tife town, fle will obeetve Ite 

new market oroas, standing on steps and erected }jj £bt 

Kinglake ftmily. It is thus inscribed i-^- 

TatHa: admodom: dlleati: 
Neonon: maAris: cariasimfis: 
In : piam : memoriam : 



1867. 
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In order, however, to combine the utiU (useful) 
dulee (ornamental), the structure oames a 
fountidn also. On the right is the church of St. Utirf 
Magdalene, a noble st^cture Of Pezpendicular OfoffiSo^ 
with a splendid west tower, lately built in fae^nmSU tit 
the one polled down in the yecr 18M. The nkhel la 
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As #Mt front Me fllladirith iMilptiiTed foil Isngth fignrai 
of as. Frtw and Pkol (the patton uiali of tha Frioiy) 
Kid the foDT BmiK«lbti ; on the aoath aide b; 89. Mu; 
IbgdalsiiB, Junet aod Andreir ; uid on the north ilde bj 
IheArdMDKelKidiBeluidSt.aeorge. OrarttieKnithporoh 
fc t lu ftew ift tatton of theon^iian; end inside theponh, 
«T«r As door, h a nD«n agar* of St. John the Baptist. 
On the left <d Oe Pande is the nte of tha old aoAet 
ttem, end bom thenoe we get a One Tiewof High-atraet. 
At the top ia a pnttjmeadoir dotted with treei, boideied 
I7 e attetua, and called Vinrj Park. TorniDg to the 
■ig^wegetnaitaof Oie Shiie Hall, opefted for buuneaa 
■t th» Iient AaalM* in ISSB, with ita eoniti of aulza, 
gnod JniT loom, Jndgea' obMnbera, and ornamental 
giovndi, in whidi atanda a oannon brought fron tiie 
Ollmear — a memento of the war. Above tha enbraaoe an 
tha famooe iroidi from ICagna Ohartm — 
KmU n^demiu, mdU nagibtraiu, ant i^mmnoM reotmn Td ^w- 

Id the Urge TeaUbula of the Shiie Hall are mubte boata 
OommemontiTeot SomBTaetahire worthiea : the tenoirned 
AdmimI Bl&ke, the pioua Biahop Ean, the lojial Byam, 
vhoae nine aona nobly periahed foi thair kmg, tlie philo- 
■ophioal John IxMke, tha atnrd; Jolm Fym, the laamad 
Tlkomaa Yoong, aad the adTeataroua Captain Bpeke. 

Thnmgh the gronnda we get into St. John'a-road, wbwe 
ataoda ■ noble ohnioh in honour of St. John the ETangeliat, 
kull a taw yean nnoe in the atjla known aa Early EogltBh, 
and aormonnted by a lof^ apiie. Thii ii a monnment of 
the mumOoenoe of the Bev. F. J. Smith, the inenmbent. 
Again approaehiag the oenlre of the town we oome to an 
■atabliahment ol nana, in the oecapatioa of a hooae known 
M Faid'a Honie, tha lita of an old mouutery dedioated to 
St. Faol. The dudi an few in number, and are of the 
Oidar id Facpetual Adoration. Keeping ronnd by thair 
wall on the Mtliand, we getintoaqoactetoalled Tangier, 
whioh ia ao named fiDm a regiment of Colonel Kirk'a 
bdng Idlletted then after Monmoath'a reballion (temp. 
JamMlI.). Colonel Kirk aervedaome time in Tangier in 
j^ ff jM, and waa a fitting tool to oarry out the barbarou 
Judge JeSetiei^ dadaiona againat the DDfortnnate rebala. 
In thii Ta^on are tha gaa woika, which, by way of oompen- 
ntiODfn the deeda of dwfcneaa emanating from thia qnartar 
In Ifant day, now Bond at night oar atreata and ahopa with 
dear, tnlmAlitg , eheerfol light, wit^ a pro&t to the ahaie- * 
holdan <rf aix or aaran par oeot. St Jimo that luetm. 
Faming throngh where on«« atood the Wert 6*te, ws &nd 
n Oaatle Green, a large open apaoe, ao called 
■I there ia no green abont it. In the 



theaa animala, which now only ex 
regioDi, were at one time mora ii 
than their degansrate deeoendanb 
waa mora genial and tolsimnt the 
of the grean,cBatI»«qnue, tilting 
atanda nearly all that thera no 
Biahopa of Wiucheater have from 1 
to >ay, from the time of Ethel 
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their rlilne-ridden ; and thaaa, n 
oonatitated tha Coort Leet, and « 
the roling powen of the plaoe— a 
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ke doiy, no will we iq*A bom: 



Ur. Clarke then oommenta on t 
tntereat a Tiaitor. Ha aaya that t 
ol older fonudalion tlian it* ata 
and the tower, nntil it waa latelj 
and in gnat part dilapldat«d by t 
beaatittil atrnotnrea yon ahall a 
maroh. Speaking of St Mary'a I 
the north aW* il aaid to be vai 
priof to, tfaePiiorr ttaetf; butt 
Anteh ere probably not older tl 
m. or Heary TIL, rix., from 
of oarred atone woik wen foand 
old tower palled dow« in ISM 
depoiiled in the Hnaamn, and 
exiitenee ol a atill older tower I 
they Bay, waa oertaduly erected 
The tower oarriea a noble aet of e 
town aad ndf^boathood with Jo; 
are rang at weddinga a^id 00 
Tone* alaa are played by mae 
not altogatbar aatirfaotorily to a i 
from prodadag an nnpleaaant < 
Sanday. Handal'a paalm tane^ " Ei 
Taeaday, " Tha Laat Bom of 8t 
dd n>£hday, " The HigMand 1 
Md SaCnrday, " Ky Iiodgiflg ia 01 
Aarah)uu&*e aMaa, which la i 
thitig, tbecebaaDgoHlyfl*eaaoh« 
Bag&B^ TbOM are twelve no 
Ad a tlek eaat whidow; then 




A STBOUi THB0T7GH TAXJlTrOir, AKD A PSEF DTTO ODD OOBSEBS. 



bj immenie poppy headB, wUoh haye the, effect of 
detracting from the apparent height of the church, and 
cease to be ornamental by reason of their profoslon. The 
font is elegant, and the altar arrangements have more 
beauty about them than was apparent a few months ago, 
a sculptured raredos from designs by Mr. Street, an 
elevated chancel floor, and raised chancel arches making 
the sanctuary somewhat bright and glorious, instead of 
dark and mean as it was before. New windows have 
lately been placed over the chancel arches, in the place of 
some small ones which for many years past had been 
walled up. The church does not contain many monuments 
of note, but amongst them are :— A brass to the celebrated 
Joseph Alleyne; a tablet to the memory of Thomas 
Moore, who purchased ihe Priory property after the 
destruction of the building ; and a full-sized e£Bgy of 
fiobert Grey. Mr. Clarke teUs the following story of the 
late celebrated Dr. BucUand, dean of Westminster, who 
yisited the church when he came to Taunton at the starting 
of the Somersetshire Archseological Society :~A dergjrman 
who walked beside him remarked that the niches in the 
tower would be better filled with figure of saints than 
remain empty. The dean shook his head, exclaiming^ 
" Popery, my dear sir, Popery ; ah, it would never do !" 
On going round the interior of the church, however, after- 
wards, he stopped before our friend Ghrey's effigy, in 
which the old gentleman is repreeented in aldermanic 
vestments, and remarked that Ghrey was a good man, and 
he was q[uite glad to see such a monument to his memory. 
" Ah, doctor," exclaimed the wicked clergyman, '* you 
don't mind sinners being set up inside a church, but grudge 
that saints should be outside the tower !" And so our late 
friend runs on in his pleasant, chatty style, and adds much 
more which space does not permit us to embrace ; but let 
us advise aU those who would wish further information to 
purchase the little book for themselves. 

Jt StuoU ihttmQh Tattatatt, and a 
Sjf^^p into BM eonwits. 

The impression upon a stranger on his first visit to our 
ancient borough will be, doubtless, that Taunton is a 
highly- respectable, nice, clean, quiet town. If he is 
aoquaintedvwith his country's history he will remember 
probably the account of the attempt of Perkin Warbeck 
te enter the place, of the celebrated defence of Taunton 
under the noted Blake, of the visit of Monmouth, and of 
the misadventures that followed. If he is connected with 
commerce and manufactures, he may be reminded of the 
flourishing trade that existed here in the woellen and 
serge department ; or if he is of an antiquarian tantp he 



must think of the Oastle of Taunton, the two beaniifal 
churches and towers of St. Mary's and St. Jamesi*, or of 
the past glories of Taunton Priory and church, or of the 
monastery of the Carmelites. 

But whatever the stranger's first impresdons may have 
been, he will eventuaUy find Taunton a well-govecned and 
thoroughly-healthy place, the resort of a large number of 
persons who desire a comfortable residence on eoonomioBi 
terms. He will find the inhabitants of the town generally 
■odable, quietly disposed, and attached to their old 
borough. But if he were to ask them to give him soma 
particulars respecting their town, and at its history peat 
and present, he would find many of them knew very little 
about it. We propose to offer our services as guide, and to 
eonduct our visitor through- our highways and byewaysp 
pointing out places of interest, but omitting any descrip- 
tion of those already described elsewhere. 

Among the many attractions that formerly oonunanded 
attention in Taunton were the beautifully-clear streams 
running through its streets— at once the admiration of 
strangers, the pride of the inhabitants, often of great use 
to the poor, and serviceable in case of fire. It does not 
reflect much credit on our governing bodies that these good 
things are lost to the town. 

We will, then, consider our visitor as just arrived at oar 
railway-stations, which are on the north side of the town. 
He will find that the increased business of the Bristol 
and Exeter Company has demanded larger premises, and 
will, probably, hear that new stations have been lately 
erected. Close at hand is Plais-street, so called from the 
Boman-road passing near. A fine view of the town may 
be obtained before we leave this part. As we enter the 
Kingston-road we notice Bowbarton — an outlying district 
of St. James's parish— on the north side, and which has 
two small chapels and a school. Passing under the 
aqueduct which connected the Ghreat Western and 
Bridgwater Canals, we observe on the right the Flock 
estate and old mansion, with beautiful grounds, the seat 
of the Metford family. We are now in North Town, 
formerly a place of importance, unconnected with 
Taunton, and which still retains its own fair. If we torn 
to the right we observe the road to the towns on the 
Northern coast and West Somerset. Some capital nursery 
grounds, into which the public are admitted, next desorvo 
attention. Beyond is " Fairwater," for many years a 
large asylum ; but now there are fine school buildingB 
erected for the Independents, 1869. Betradng our steps 
by the turnpike, we notice Flook-terraoe and the old weQ, 
and read the curious inscription thereon. Approaching 
the town, on the right side we pass what was f ormeriy tlie 
<< Tarde Estate" (occupied by the Halliday family), and 







wbidi oonUn* wma beantltnl aTmiuii and walki, all dow 
dotrojed bjr the nunh of modem building inprOTeilieata. 
Hera we find PolUrd'a boilding ud timber iroAa, aad 
obesrve i^wa badly engkfied in the muilpiUaiion at wood 
mn 4 gtons. Prooasding oniruds through Biidge>straet, no 
CTMs the iiTer Tons, ud eoon get a view of the oentie of 
the town. Pwnng np thronsli North-ibeet wo nolioa an 
]btdBpendent Ghapel, aad eitanaive ■ahoo]>b(uUiii|t>- Thft 
old mill bow and river-tall alio damand onr impaction. 
AiriTod at the Oaatle Hotel— a flnt-dan bauie of " emter- 
taiument both for man and baart" — we are now at the 
Parade— a Bob, open, aiiy apaoe {TORonndad by the beat 
■hope} — an ornameDt to the town and ths admiratiaa of 
•11 Btraugan, and whioh ia tbos desoribed by a towoaman — 
" Tbii broad Patada^ for light and air dealgned, 
AttMta wlMeoaiuel, and* taatenflaad. 

Bnt Holfloed tbnn botli aithopaaliand." 
Here on Satordayi ara bold the markela, portable atajid^ 
ingi being pitohad for that pnrpow. At the eonthem end 
li the Market Honae, which oontaina good Anembl; and 
otbu rooma ; on the weetem ode ia the Taunton and 
SonietMt Iiubtntioa and ths Somenetahlie ArchDologieol 
Mnaenm, and beneath extennre neat marketa. Next 
■taitda Stnakej'i Bank, te-Bi«ot«d abont ten jeata a^. 
A few doon above we abaetTe the aite o( the old Town 
^all and Tows Coanoil Ohamben, whiah oootained aoma 
ooriona plaatsr-work and carringa, fto. Oppoaite we 
ebaene what waa toimeri]' the "Old WMte Hart," now 
oonrertad into bnainBH piemUai. Adjoining ara a faw 
<dd Eibled honaae, in front of which waa tormedj the 
market oroai, and thsD we como to, perh^M, the fineet 
andant tttmX we poosaa, Irag ooropied by the Tnile 
family, but formBrly the town realdenaa of tha Portmani. 
^la noit hooaea, too, poMoaa a claim to notice; aln 
aoma fine old oarred woodwork at the entranoe cd the 
Grown and Uitre-oonrt. It waa oloae at thia point that 
abont tan yaan ago an old hooas wu taksn down that had 
been erected from tha mini of one of the old Taunton 
ohnrohee, deatroyed, probably, about the time of the 
Befomutian, and mppoaed to have bean that of Bt. 
Fanl'i. A faw doon farther on bringa oa to the Wilta and 
Doiaet new Bank, the baantifol front of which hai lately 
b««n enot«d with great taata, Oroaaing over TC obaerve 
the South Walee Bank, a bnilding of ooniidarable anhi- 



At lata Henderaon's Ia a fine old flre-idaoe i 
oharaoter, lately raatored with good eSeot. 

Wa now oome to Hammet-atreet, which containa oSoea 
of TBriona aasodationa and oompaniea, Inolndiag the 
Port and Telagraph Offioaa, Probate Oonrt, and offloea 



of the Tanuton Water, Somenat and Devon, and Weat 
Somenat Bailway Oompaniea. Oar attention doei not 
Teqnire to be drawn toward* St. Haly'l Tower and 
Ohnich, for no atianger oan behold them without feelinga 
of admiration, if not of aatoniahment. Adjoining are the 
Bohooli of St. Hazy'e pariah. On the north-eaat of the 
ohnrch is the vioanwe, and on the north nds of Hammet- 
■treet were loms old alnuhooiea, with a ohapelattached; 
theaa onoe formed part of the front of tha only oarriage 
entranoa to the chnt^. 

We now propoee to oondnct oar nadera on a ramble 
through ths western nde of onr old town. Entering 
Bishop'aHnll pariah throngh Oaatle Graan, nndsr the noble 
old aichea on which once hong the ponderiiua gatea of the 
porter's lodge, ws observe the anoisnt Grammar School 
on onr left, and a snug and oomtortabla inn, named 
" CUrke'i Hotel," on onr right, with a bilIiaid<roan 
attached, which latter, witli a modem Sre-eogine ataticD, 
materially dlafigvte the appearance of Taunton Caatle, 
which is on the north aide and has been alraady de- 

Hw OalUe QreSQ is said to bavs bean formerly tho 
bniiil-plaoe attached to tha Oaatle; bat althoagh many 
human remains have been found thsia, wa think tbore U 
much donbt of the faot. On the south dde we observe 
the cattle market, in wbioh are held tha hi-monthly aalse of 
live atock, fto. 

Leaving the Semmtt Ceimfg Otitttt printing ofBoea ou 
our right, and crossing tha river Tone, we eotet " Tangier," 
said to be BO named beoaose some aoldien, who were quai- 
tered at Taunton, and who bad juat retoraed from Taogion, 
in Afrioa, here Ii^ encamped. Thia locality conilats of a 
large number of small houaea, oooiQiied by tha poor. 
Here an alao an iron house, osed aa a sohool, a room fitted 
ap for tha use of a chapel, and the Taunton Qaa-works. 
There are also several brewerisa, malthouaea, tco. The 
whole diatriot appeara to be built on Ui« flUed-uB bad of a 



We return throng " Tower-lane"— why ao oalled we 
have never yat dlaoovered, nnlass it he from the tact that 
previouB to the Beformstion the ohunh (and, probably, 
tower) of St. Paul's stood near thia spot. Adjoining was 
also formerly a resideooe of the Cannslite Friara. We 
next reach St. John's Church— a splendid ereoUon, lately 
boilt by the liberality of the Bev. F. J. Smith. Tliis 
churoh sod spire claim our careful aUanUon, and Justly 
reflact credit upon the ganeroaity of the donor and the 
skill of thoae who so ably carried ont the woA. Towet 
House, in Fark-itreet, built from the fragments of old St. 
Mary's tower, is next to benoticed; also a beautifal briok- 
bollt villa. In the Qothic style, at the antranoe to the 
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Bishop's HuU-ioad. Passing Park-tarnuse— a pleasant 
row of modem houses — we proceed westward, and reach 
what was formerly the Dissenters' Proprietary OoUege. 

A little beyond we see the Tannton Cemetery — a bean- 
tifol spot, very nicely kept. On the opposite side we 
observe the cricket and archery gronnd, where during the 
summer months the yarious matches and balls take place. 
This is also used as the exercise ground for the 1st »Somenet 
Militia. The Ghdmington fields contain some very pleasant 
rural walks, and are favourites with the Taunton people. 

Entering Wilton parish, we observe the Taunton Bye 
Infirmary, for many years under the care of Dr. BiUett. 

Ph)oeediDg up the Honiton-road we pass Belmont, the 
beautiful grounds of J. Marshall, Esq. Opposite was 
Mount Nebo, now destroyed. 

Close by Wheatley Cross, the residenoe of H. Badoook, 
Esq., we notice the narrow, steep, old lane leading to the 
hamlet of G^lmington, which certainly dees not look much 
like the main read to Bzeter and the West of England ; 
but such was f ormeity the case, as an old map in our pos- 
session will prove. At the foot of this lane stands old 
Bamahom bridge, well worthy a visit, and which has 
caused considerable discussion respecting its supposed age. 

Numerous villas have lately sprung upontheHovelands 
Estate. The Highlands, the residence of Edwards Beadon, 
Esq., is a pretty residence on a fine spot. 

A little further on the Trull-road we notice the Wesleyaa 
Collegiate Institution, a handsome building in the Tudor 
style of architecture, erected in the year 1862. Here, 
under able masters, a large number of youths are educated 
and prepared to fight the battle of life. 

A pretty walk through the fields brings us to << Batts,'* 
where the rustic old bridge and stream and the beautiful 
ornamental trees deserve eur passing notice. 

We now arrive at the hamlet of Sherford, and, pro- 
ceeding through green lanes, reach Wilton Church, near 
tiie supposed site of St. Gtooige's Well. Passing dewn 
Wilton-street, we come to the Somerset County (Hoi — an 
extensive pile of massive buildings, suitable to such a large 
county as ours. On the north side we notice one of the 
<• Lions ef Taunton"->the beautiful Shire Hall— erected 
in the year 1854 for the transaction of the business of 
the county. Here are also held the assises, the county 
courts, the sessions, and the barristers' courts, the total 
cost of the buildings we understand to have been £25,000. 

Passing over Shuttem, or South Town Bridge (now lest 
to sight), we enter the parish of St. Mary Magdalene, and 
notice on the south the Crescent, a row of modem brick 
houses, erected in the year 1806. At the higher end are 
the buildings formerly used as a Boman (^tholic Chapel 
and schools, and facing the St. Paul's or the Ckesoent field. 



Wilton House and grounds deserve our notice. The 
Yivary Park, being very open and airy, and omam«nted 
with water, would make an excellent pleasure and recrea- 
tion place for the people when the Board of Health have 
a few thousands they have no particular use for. On fiia 
opposite side we pass "The Temple," the large and 
handsome chapel of the Wesleyans, and adjoining are ex- 
tensive miUs, where for many years a large businfias was 

• 

carried on in the silk trade. 

.The courts behind the High-street run back a considar- 
able distance, and contain many houses. Behind Blaka 
and Hatcher's extensive drapery establishment is the pig 
market ; and a stroll down Batt's-court leads us into Fore- 
street ; but before leaving we remember that it was here 
that was once pulled down an old house, which waa 
erected with the fragments of some fine old ecclemaatiral 
building of this town, for moulded jambe and polished 
shafts were indiscriminately worked np in the solid walL 

We wiU now ask our readers to accompany us in a 
southemly and eastemly directieu while we point out any- 
thing of interest on our route. 

Leaving Fore-street, we enter Paul-street, as it is now 
called, although we presume it was oiigiaaUy named Saini 
Phul's-street. Probably when the Independents erected 
Paul's Meeting House they dropped the title of reverence^ 
not being partial to saints or confeasors. "Diia street* 
unlike most of our otheic streets, is steep and nanow. Th» 
first building we notice is the Ma gi s t ratee' OiBce, and then 
the new Yestry Hall of St. Mary's parish, erected in the 
year 1862 by the overseers with some money that then un- 
expectedly feU into their hands. Here the poor are 
weekly paid, and the various vestiy meetings of the parish 
are held. A few yards above, on the 3ppoeite side, there 
waa formerly a place of business, where for many years an 
extensive trade was done in the carrying department ; and 
we remember many a tame seeing Brice's caravans, with 
six horses, come in from Bristol en their way to Exeter, 
accompanied by **a jolly waggoner" mounted on his 
little pony. At a house about half way up the street, on 
the eastern side, the Taunton Mechaidos' Institute was 
established about thirty years ago, which hashed its day, 
and is now numbered among the things of the past. At 
the top of the street are Paul's Chapel and also the new 
Memorial Hall, the latter erected in the year 1862 to 
commemorate the 200th anniversary of the founding of tho 
sect of Independents in this town, and the establishment of 
their place of worship. Opposite the chapel stands ih» 
parsonage, the residenoe of the minister of the oongrsga- 
tion« 

As we enter Mazy-street we may observe the original 
Infant School, founded in 1828» where a large number of 








ohildMii of trader age nonvB the radimaDt* at adoeatiaii. 
AdJoiniBg an tliB bnildiiig* of the Tamilon Breweij, tai 
to ths west OS find the Unitarian Chapel, bdiind whieb, 
out oat of the hill, nuy be found an iee-houe. 

To the iouth is Monnt-etreet or, as it ia somatimea 
called, Baiiaok -street, wbicb ii iooonTBDieotlf narroir. 
Several attempts h&ve been made to ^t it widaned, but 
aa a anull amoiuit of traffic takes plaoe there tha improva- 
nMot kae oonatantlj been poetpoaed. Tbe bouaes on the 
weatem aide &ee Tivary Park, and have a plesHunt proe- 
peol. They were ohiefl; ereotad by the late William 
Kinglake, Esq. Abaot baU-sraj ap, on the saatem nde, 
are " The Bwraoka." noir need for the 1st Somerset 
MiUtiB, tbe Peudoners, and oeoasionally bj tbe BJfls 
Corpe. On ike opposite side is a large, low boose, formerly 
oooapied by the " PiinDitaa"'-a saot, ve tnut, that will 
Mon be forgotten, but whose doings cansed no small leu- 
sktiou in their day. They atterwarda remoTod to larger 
pnmiaes, near Enmore, in tbe neighbo'arhood of Bridge 
water. Tbie street, as well as Uoant>tenaoe, oontaina 
some good bonaes, which are oooupied by priyate families, 
^le long, eneloeed roadway leadinK to " Tbe Hount" was 
toimerlj a pleasant t^en path throogh green fields. It was 
at the Mount that Che tnutees of the markets many years 
ago sunk and bored a well to a great depth, in the hope of 
getting a large flow of water to snpplj the wants of the 
markets and tbe inbibitanta. Paasing throngb the field, 
in whioh are held the variona oironaes that viut thia town, 
a few itapB to tbe east leads na to St. Oeorge's Cbnrob 
and the priesf s reudenee, erected in tbe year 1B6Q, on a 
fine and oomnunding nte. Billet-street is waiting tor 
pm«hasers, and off an a good spot tor a number of private 
TilUt. 

Tha London Hotel is an inn of conddeiabla importance, 
and is noted Ihrongboat the West of England tor its 
ooBlorti. Abont twenty yean ago it was attacked by an 
dectioDeaiing mob, and a large nmnbnr ol windosrs 
weiebroken. It waalormetly called theThieeCnps. 'Hie 
large Assembly-rooma of this hotel do credit to our town, 
and are worth a view. The next place worthy of notice 
will be Sterena' oahinet roannfactory, which will repay 
Oie Tieit of a stranger. Fasaing the Inland Bevenae and 
Tax Offices, on tha opporite side, we observe tha honse 
where tor nearly half a oeDtnry tha Tatinlm Cmritr was 
isinted and pnblidied by tbe late Hr. J. W. Harriott, and 
on the otber ride of the way stood until lately some old 
houses, whi<^ were dMcratad with several vary handsome 
ornaments in plaitarwork, some of which were removed 
to the SomenetdiireAroluealogieal Society's Masaara, and 
^pear to have been tbe Beyal Arms of Henry 7th, if we 
IT dghtly. We next arrive at tha offices at the 



Board of Health. Tbe Board meet in a fine, lofty room, 
originally built bj tbe lata Hr. Chaclns Harman for a 
mnsio ball. 

That part called East Oate was formerly narrow, and 
contained the eaateni gatg of the town ; and hen it will be 
remembered so much fighting took place in the time of ths 
CSvil War. An account of Pope's and Onj'e almsbooses, 
which are on tha souUi side, will be found elsewhere. 

The old town mansion of the Lethbridge family stood near 
the preeent silk factory, where a large number of young 
people aie now employed in the manufacture and throwing 
of Bilk ; bat the silk trade a1 Taunton is much reduced 
from what it was formerly, when many familiea derived 
their living from it. 

On entering Silver-street we observe a granite monn- 
ment, intended for a drinkinii fountain. On the east side 
of this street foimerly stood the theatre, which was boilt 
in 1800 by Ml. Lee, and whioh tor many years was worked 
by a band of actors in oounection with the theatre of 
Bath and nndar the management of variooa gentleman. 
He building wM palled down about twenty years ago. 
Ths Baptist Chapel next daimi our notioe, behind whioh 
some eztendva baildings for educational puiposas have 
lately been erected. 

The Convent stand* upon commanding ground, and waa 
origiaally intended tor a county hoqiital. Hie fonnda- 
tion-etone waa laid with Uasonic honoars by Lord North, 
amid great pomp and ceremony, in tbe year 1772 ; but it 
was found that sufficient means could not be obtained to 
complete the building and eatahliah this aicallent charity. 
When Dr. Tonlmin published the first history of Tannton 
the building was then, and had for years been, in an on* 
finished state ; and loudly does that worthy Tauntouian 
lament its fate. In 1807 it was occupied by a aodety of 
Nuns, of tbe order of St. Francis, who emigrated from 
Brussela, Since that lima it haa constantly increased in 
extant, a beautiful new chapel having lately been added, 
and large sums of money having been expanded within 
the few past yeaia. 

Oppoaita tha Convent are tbe Taunton Inick-yards, 
which, although not extensive, ore noted for tha fine 
quality of the goods manutaotaied there. 

Desoending the hill, we observe some pleasant, open 
flelde, fonnarly often tha scenes of great axcitemeot, as 
they were noed tor many years for the Taunton raoe- 
ooursa. They are now covered by villas and the college. 

CoBlinuing our peregrinations in Trinity district, we 
arrive at Alma-street — a new road, which was laid out 
alioat fifteen years since throoKh a field between Silver 
and South-streets by the Conseivalive Laud Society, and a 
considerable portion of the new street has sinoe been 
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formed, and named after the celebrated battle of Alma, 
which wan fought about the time of its commencement. 
Perhaps it would be interesting to our readers to be told 
how such similar streets are built. Well, then, Messrs. 
Longhead and Deeppurse purchase (by the acre) a suitable 
field, and forthwith lay out a road, and adTertise « This 
eligible building land for sale," whereupon John Stitch- 
sole, Thomas Damcoat, William Splitandab and Joseph 
Makechips, being fully persuaded that with a collected 
capital of something under perhaps £60, and with little or 
no experience, they are in a position to build some *' capital 
cottage residences " at about ene half the usual amount, 
and ** which cannot fail to prove a most profitable invest- 
ment," forthwith apply to Mr. Bindemtight, the lawyer, 
and in the short space of a month or so 20 yards of 
perforated brick wall spring up, which gives the promise of 
what ia so temptingly described in the auction handbill 
that soon fellows as a number of ** brick-built carcases." 
Why the auction was necessary ** deponent sayeth not." 
A speculator buys the lot at a low rate, and finishes them ; 
and the uafortunate tradesmen who supplied the materials 
sustain a great loss, and so the eld saying ia again verified, 
that " Fools build houses for wise men to live in." 

South-street was formerly called Holway-lane, and IfidL 
to the hamlet of that name, or, as it has since sup« 
posed to have been andantly named. Old Way. There 
is some reason to suppose that a British road ran in this 
direction. Some- Soman coins were found at Holway in 
the year 1820. They were of silver, of the following 
Emperors :~Oonstauce, ▲.D. 337; Jullien, 360; lovean, 
363, &c., &C., and others. At the lower end of South- 
street is a long row of almshouses (described elsewhere). 
Opposite Alma-street is an old building, formerly used for 
the British Schools, but given up for that purpose about 
30 years ago. Adjoining is an extensive factory, where 
for many years a large business in the silk trade was 
carried on ; but it is now vacant. We are glad, however, 
to observe that although the silk trade is so reduced, other 
branches of trade giving employment to the poor, especi- 
ally to females, are being introduced into our town. A 
few yards above leads us to the new British Schools, where 
a large number of the children of our working classes 
enjoy the advantages of a sound education that was 
formerly unattainable even by the higher classes. Bro- 
oeeding, we observe the old (Ha Works, built XJ>, 1821 ; 
but the manufacture of gas has not been carried on here 
for about 30 years. Turning towards tha East, we observe 
the Taunton Union Workhouse, where about 400 poor 
people from 40 diiferent parishes are lodged. Adjoining 
is the church of the Holy Trinity, and some excellent 
school-buildings, erected about the year 1850 by the Bev. 



F. J. Smith, who was then the incumbent of the district 
The neighbourhood around the church, although now 
covered with numbers of new streets, consisted of grsen 
fields but about 90 years ago. In Yictoria-strset we 
observe a small chapel of the Wesleyans, erected for the 
use of members of that body in the Eastern part of the 
town. A new front was added and considerable improve- 
ments were made in the year 1861. 

In this vicinity, on the eastern side, are the Poor Fields, 
the rents of which are appropriated to the use of the poor 
of Taunton f er ever. 

In '< Pugaley's Field" was for some time held the cattie 
markets. 

Leycroft House is in West Monkton, and gives the only 
vote for that parish for the borough of Taunton. Adjoin- 
ing was formerly the old turnpike-gate. The fine open 
road we now observe leads to Bridgwater, Langport, 
Wells and Uminster, d:c On the north side is a pretty 
walk to Bathpool, through the old London road, as it ii 
called. It was doubtless formerly the main entrance to 
the town, and has been supposed to be the Boman road ; 
but this is probably incorrect. Some portions are paved 
with large stones. The hedge trees having been allowed 
to luxuriate, a romantic effect is produced. 

Betuming towards the town we cannot help noticing a 
number of dilapidated cottages, vulgarly called ** Cabbage 
Bow," occupied by poor people. We are informed they 
are held upon what is called key-hold tenure—that the 
original owners have disappeared, and the tenants re- 
mained in possession, and at death, or wishing to leave^ 
they sell the key to the highest bidder, who thereby retains 
possession for his time. 

We next observe some veiy ancient boildingB, with hi^ 
thatched roofs, and an open piazia in the front, and shall 
probably be told they are the West Menkton almshouses ; 
but tUs old place was erected in the year 1269, by Thomas 
Lambright, a Taunton merchant, as a leper house, at a 
time when that foul disease was far more prevalent than 
in these latter days. 

The old road adjoining is called ** Mill Lane," and leads 
to the river, and the site of where formerly stood tiie 
''Tb-bridge Mills;" hence its name. T^radition says that 
formerly this road ran all the way to Fyrland and 
Heetercombe. It now forms the boundary of the borough, 
and also divides the parishes of West Monkton and 
Taunton St. James. Turning to the North, near Windsor- 
terrace, we notice Somerset-place or Alfred-street, whioh 
requires no particular observation. • 

We remember it was in East Beach (and probably par- 
ticuferly on the north side) that such injury was done at 
the time of the siege. The Taunton and Somerset Hospital 
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b a large, bat we oannot say handsome bailding ; but, if it 
is not omamenta], no establishment has a greater claim to 
the title of aseful. Extra sabscriptions are at present 
greatly required to meet its inoreasisg liabilities. Union- 
plaoe, opposite, is a coUeotion of small hooses ; bat as there 
is no thoroughfare they are little known. Gadd's Court 
is one of the few rows of old buildings that are now left 
to us which were standing before the civil war. Nearly 
opposite South-street is the old St. James' Poer«house, 
now turned into workshops and stables. Proceeding up 
the East Beach hill and taming towards the North brings 
us to Harmony-row and Goncord-plaoe, which surely ought 
to be the abode of peaceful and musical people. They 
were built by the late Mr. Oharles Harman (for some years 
' organist of St. Mary's Church) ; hence their names. The 
sheep-market was at one time held here. 

We are now in the manufacturing quarter of the town, 
and suocesriyely pass a large silk mill, a f ellmongery yard 
and woolstaplery establishment, an extensiye tanyard 
and bark dep6t ; and here was formerly a pottery for the 
manufacture of red ware, and also, at another time, alar^ 
iron foundry. Fart of the district is yet called Foundry- 
place. 

King-street is a collection of rows of houses, occupied 
by the working classes. A large portion has lately been 
cebuilt. On the East they are open to the fields* Opposite 
King-street was formerly a buriaLplace belonging to a 
IHssenting denomination which seceded in 1732 from 
Paul's Meeting. A chapel was erected here at the aboye- 
named time, but taken down in 1816, being decayed. A 
mason's yard now occupies the site ! The street is called 
"Tanored-street ;" but why such a queer name was giyen 
it we cannot say, but presume it must be a corruption of 
some other word. The Ebeneser Chapel has been rebuilt, 
and is occupied by a sect of Bible Christians. Magdalene* 
street is the name of a new roadway lately opened by 
the Board of Health in place of Black Boy-lane, and 
leads to St. Mary's Church. The Board of Health's yard 
and the dep^t of the Fire Brigade are here estaUished. 
The site of Burton-square is occupied by Huish's alms- 
houses, in lieu of some yery small and inconyenient ones 
in Hammet-street. 

Ganon-street, so called from its connection with Taunton 
Priory, was formeriy an aristocratic quarter, but is now 
&r otherwise. The Boman Catholics had for some time a 
place of worship here. Middle-street, to the west of 
Osnon-street, is a quiet neighbourhood, and contains the 
Octagon Chapel (now occupied by a branch of the 
Brethren), and the Begistzy OfSce of the Taunton Union. 
Ai the north end of Canon-street is Priory-gate, and a 
short walk leads us to Taunton Priory. 



In St. James's-street some old almshouses first attract 
our attention. Then we observe the site of the beautiful 
tower of the parish church, a description of which has 
already been given. Opposite is the incumbent's house, and 
en the North the St. James's School-roem. Passing Coal 
Orchard (why so called we know not) we observe the wires 
of the Blectric Telegraph Companies, which happen 
to meet at this point. Opposite St. James's Academy is 
an old house where some curious carving and plaster 
work may be seen. A factory, several iron foundries, 
and many coal-wharves are also here, for at one time in 
this then narrow, inconvenient street a large portion of 
the heavy trade of the town was carried on. 

One of the first and most important features in a 
country when newly occupied is the construction of good 
roads ; and they form a pretty sure index of the state of 
trade and civilisation. In the neighbourhood of this town 
the roads are now generally very good ; but it was fter 
otherwise some years ago, for we are informed that when 
application was made for the first Act of Parliament for 
the formation of the Taunton Turnpike Trust it was 
opposed by the member for Exeter, but supported by 
Thomas Prouse, Esq., M.P., who put the House of 
Commons in a roar of laughter by undertaking to prove 
that the roads were in so bad a state that it would be as 
easy to make them navigable as to fit them for carriages. 

The first highways worthy the name of roads in this 
neighbourhood were doubtiess constructed by the Romans. 
The peculiarity of the construction -of these roads was 
that they were generally as straight as they could be out, 
and that littie or no attention was paid to hills. There 
seems some doubt whether the Bomans ever occupied 
Taunton ; but it is certain that there were camps in the 
surrounding hills, and roads were therefore necessary from 
eue settiement to another. 

We have the authority of Collinson for saying that a 
Boman road ran from Exmoor Forest through Taunton to 
Portishead on the Bristol Channel, and the old road near 
Bathpool is supposed by many to be the Boman road above 
referred to. It does not answer the requirements before 
stated, and probably the road referred to by Collinson is 
now totally destroyed. 

There is also another peculiarity worth noticing respect- 
ing the roads formed by the Bomans, which is, that the term 
** street' ' was generally applied to them, and the name of any 
ancient place thus terminating would seem to denote the 
probability of there having been a Boman road adjoining. 

A Boman road probably existed in the neighbourhood of 
Taunton, or, as it was written, Thonodunum, or the town 
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Upon the Tone. This road would probably haye led to 
GasUe-Neroohe^an undoubted Bomaa oamp. Thero is 
a place called ** Badger-streeV' in ft direct line between 
Taunton and Nerodhe, which would conjQrm the idea. 

Near the railway-station is Plais-street — an undoubted 
Boman term, signifyii^g a house by a Boman road or 
street. There cau be no doubt that many of the Boman 
roads were converted into those now in use, and conse- 
quently their peculiarities were destreyed. 

After the Bomans.left Britain little progress was made 
In road-maldng for upwards of 1,000 years. Bridle-paths, 
narrow and dark in summer and in winter almost impass* 
able from water, ice and snow, were the only substitutes 
for roads in the " good old times." 

As the trains of padk-horses, with their heayy loads and 
Jingiing-beUs, were superseded by wheeled carriages, 
better roads were necessary ; but how to make them was an 
unsolyed problem. It is a fact worth noticing that all the 
ancient roads were deeply sunk below the surrounding 
lands, doubtless caused by the rain constantly washing 
away the soft and muddy bottom, for we find that the 
softer the soil the deeper the roads. 

The law compelled the neighbours and adjoining land- 
owners to devote a certain number of days each year to 
the cleaning up of the highways ; but we hear little as to 
repair, a removal of accumulated filth being considered 
Boffiflient. 

There are yet numerous ancient unused roads within a 
few miles of the town, and many a pleasant ride haye wo 
enjoyed in exploring them. After a very few years' disuse 
the banks slip in, the bushes grow to trees, and ferns, 
thorns and brambles challenge the courage of the traveller. 
Many of theseroads are used only as entrances to fields; 
some have been converted into withy-beds and gardens ; 
others actually have had houses built upon them, and 
some of them have notices affixed threatening the rigour 
of the law to those who are bold enough to enforce the 
rights of the public. 

We have mentioned that the introduction of wheeled 
carriages in lieu of pack-horses necessitated better and 
wider roads. History informs us that when Queen 
Elizabeth made her progress through this country she was 
accompanied by a number of rustics, whose duty it was 
to dig out the carriages, and to bear them upon their 
shoulders as occasion required ; that an upset was a very 
ordinary occurrence, and death by drowning was not un- 
known, in consequence of the floods the roads were liable 
to. Added to this, when we remember the number of 
highwaymen and footpads that infested our roads, we are 
not surprised that our forefathers made their wills before 
Betting out on a journey. 



To obtain the necessary powers to improve the variooa 
roads and highways, the governing bodies of towns and 
cities applied for Acta of Parliament to empower them to 
levy tolls upon passengers. The inhabitanto of Tauatoa 
appear very early to have seen the importance of ** me nding 
their ways ;" for in the 17th year of the reign of Edward IV. 
they applied to Parliament for an Act to pave the variooa 
stree^. But it seems that the contemplated improve- 
ment was confined to the town, and the repairs were made 
by laying large stones or flinte on end, similar to what 
may be seen in some parte of the old Bathpool-lane. This 
was the usual method before the introduction of the im- 
provemento made by McAdam and others. When we 
consider how few rivets were made navigable, and thai 
there were no other means of communication with the 
world at large but through these miserable roads, we see 
how isolated every town must have been ; and hence the 
necessity of the manuftwture or production of needy every 
article of domestic use for home service. 

Taunton had long been a place of impoitanoe in. tiie 
West of England ; and before so many large and new 
manufacturing towns sprung up, was relatively of mneb 
greater importance than at present. Camden thus describes 
** Thonton," or Taunton, of the 16th oentury :— ^ It it e 
neat town, delicately seated, and, in short, one ef the eyee 
of the county." Our readers will not thereldre be " sor- 
piised tohear*' that Taunton was the first town in the West 
that applied for an Act of Parliament for the better con* 
struction and regulation of roads. 

This Actpassed in 1762, and i^pointed the present Trust ; 
but the powers were found too limited, and several other 
Acts were successively applied for and obtained, to extend 
the limite and give enlarged powers. The fuU psrticulaie 
of the several Acte, with the peculiarities, may be seen in 
Savage's History of Taunton. 

The Trustees were authorised to borrow money on the 
security of the tolls, to expend the same in effecting the 
necessary work, and to pay off the said money as their 
funds enabled them. We understand that at one time the 
Trustees' mortgage debte amounted to nearly £20,000 ; but 
we find by referring to their balance-sheet, lately published, 
that it is now reduced to about £6,000. The annoal in- 
come of the Trostees is about £3,600. 

The roads are kept in excellent repair, and are farmed 
at an annual rent oi about £4,000. In some direotioDS 
they extend some considerable distance from the town ; but 
the limite are very various, in some cases the roads of the 
Bridgwater, Bminster and liinehead Truste running within 
three or four miles, while in others the Taunton Trust 
extends to nearly 20 miles from the town. 

The repairs are effected mostly with flints, broken to 
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tfirough a two-inoh ring ; bat lately a large quantity of the 
Weetleigh stone has been nsed. 

The whole of the work la under the direction of a 
snryeyor, who reoeiveB £150 per year for his servioes. 
SeparfLte contracts are entered into for the sapply, break- 
ing and laying the ''metal." 

Ihe Trustees meet monthly at the Guildhall, Taunton. 
The financial department is superintended by the derk, 
whose salary is £60 per annum. Besides the management 
of the roads the Trust has the superintendence of the 
various toll-houses, dhrection-poets and milestones, &o. 
The funds are occasionally laid out in cutting new roads, 
or in easing dangerous comers or steep hiUs, &o., &c. The 
bridges and their approaches are under the management 
of the county surveyor, and are paid for but of the county 
rates. 

The next class of roads we hare to consider are the 
highways, or parish roads. These were formerly under 
the care of the parish waywardens ; but since the intro- 
duction of the new Highway Act the superintendence 
of fhem is entrusted to a surveyor. The Highway 
Board meets at the Union Workhouse, Taunton, similar to 
the guardians, and its powers are confined to the district 
parishes constituting the Taunton Union. The annual out- 
lay was from £8,000 to £4,000, the cost per mile about 
£14; but this amount will probably be reduced as the 
roads are put into a better state of repair. The funds are 
raised by rates, in which all parishes pay their proportion. 
As the turnpikes generally lead from town to town, so the 
highways lead from village to village, and are therefore 
spread as a net over the whole face of this beautiful vale. 
It is certainly more economical, as well as more convenient 
and pleasant, to*have good roads ; but while on this subject 
we would call the attention of the Highway Board to the 
necesrity of a proper distribution of direction-posts, as 
much time is lost and vexation occasioned by the want of 
them. We would also suggest that the plan be adopted, 
as is oooasionally in use on the Continent, of laying a strip 
of paving in large blocks, under the wheels, where the 
loads are unavoidably steep, which will enable a horse te 
take up a load with half the labour. 

The last class of roads with which we have to do are 
those under the management of the Taunton Board of 
Health. These are not extensive, and consist of all roads 
(not turnpike) within the new borough. The expense of 
tiieir repair Is defrayed out of the town rates, and the 
turveyer of the Board superintends the work. 

We have already referred to the importance and comfort 
of good roads. Now that the railway system has so 
extended, their use in connecting large towns and citiee is 
somewhat abated ; but as travelling generally has so in- 



creased, their importance and good condition cannot be 
overrated. In this, as in many other things, the comparison 
between the preseut and " the good old times" is greatly 
in favour of the new ; and although we are accustomed to 
call up many jovial associations in connection with the 
pleasures of Jehu and his "four-in-hand," we cannot 
altogether forget the day-and-night outside journey with' 
nun, wind and snow in the face, to say nothing of the 
daogers to which we alluded in the former part of this 
paper. 

The following may be of use and interest to our 
readers: — 
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An account of the above, giving particulars to the year 
1871, may be found in page 108 " Histoiy of West Somerset," 
published at the same time and place as this account. 

The aWankets. 

No town would be complete without proper accommoda- 
tion for the transaction of the business of those numerous 
itinerant traders and dealers who supply us with the 
various ** good things of this life" and '* the manifold 
fruits of the earth" from the neighbouring villages and 
rural districts. Taunton has for many yean been noted 
for the exoellence of its markets. Formerly agricultural 
and garden produce was sold at a low rate ; but since the 
spread of the railway system, and the ease and small cost 
of transfer, all ma^etable materials have considerably 
risen in value. We read that during the siege of this town 
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the price of baiter rose from threepenoe to one Bhllling And 
sizpence per pound ; but it ia now at a Btill higher prioe in 
these days of peace and plenty. 

Formerly the markets were held in the Fore-street of that 
day around the Market Cress, opposite the White Hait 
Hotel. There were a few shambles at the East end, in a 
lane called ** Shambles Alley," of which the portreeves, as 
officers of the Bishop of Winchester, had the management 
and profits. The portreeves now receive £18 per year 
from the trustees of the markets as an equivalent for this 
right, which they relinquished in their favour. The 
trustees also pay the sum of thirty-one shillings and three- 
penoe yearly to the Bishop of Winchester as a quit-rent. 

The Market Cross that formerly adorned our town was 
an object of national, as well as local interest. Probably 
at this spot met the Royalists who opposed the progress of 
Perkin Warbeck in the 10th century. Around it were 
assembled those gallant and brave Xauntonians who so well 
and so successfully defended their town, and whose valour 
excited the admiration of all England. It was here that 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth was proclaimed King 
of Great Britain. Here it was also that in time of civil war 
the burgesses assembled in troop, and around it in time of 
peace were carried on the various transactions of trade and 
commerce. Here the mayor of Taunton in ages gone by 
read the proclamation of elections» and other important 
documents. 

The Taunton Market Gross stood until the year 1780, 
when it was removed by the instrumentality of G^eral 
Boberts, who was at that time one of the members for 
Taunton. Various portions of it were divided as relics 
among some of the principal inhabitants, and parts of it 
were formerly in the possession of Dr. Billet, In East-stieet. 
After forming the sides of the stonework of a furnace- 
fixing, the stones were removed to the foundation of a wall 
on the new road at Bishop's Hull, where they still are. 
Other portions were given to the Buncombe family, and 
were placed in the foundations of the wall on the Eastern 
side of the house now occupied by Henry Alford, Esq., of 
Mount. But upon inquiry we cannot hear that any of the 
carvings or sculptares were amongst them ; so that after 
occupying perhaps the most important station in this town, 
the remains of the old cross are now " out of sight as well 
as out of mind." Such is life. ** To what vile uses may 
we come I" 

In the British Museum may be seen a sketch of the 
original cross. It was btiilt of Hambdon Hill stone, 
probably in the 16th or 16th oentuiy, and was hexagonal in 
plan, with seats or steps at its base, battlemented on its 
first stoiy with pinnacles, and gurgoylee at the angles. 
Above were six canopied recesses, each containing a carved 



figure. The third story was a repetition of the seoond on 
a smaller scale, and above this was a sun-dial ; the whole 
surmounted by a weather-ceok. 

In the sketch ref eired to, a roofed aiched arcade, sup- 
ported on six pillars, is shown surrounding the cross ; but 
this probably was an addition of a later period. 

The six sculptured figures appear to have been tiiose cl 
Apostles, probably the patron saints of the various ecdesJM- 
tical buildings of the town. Although we are not aware who 
erected the Market Cross, yet from the dose connection of 
this town with the see ef Winchester it is most likely it 
was built by one of the venerable bishops of that diocese. 
Probably the books at the Vatican of Borne may be ahls 
to give the name of the founder. It will be Temembend 
that in the days of the past it was usual to erect croases st 
public and frequented spots, especially in maxket-plsoeS) 
churchyards and cross roads. There were several of them 
in this town. Hie remains of St. James's churchyazd otcsf 
may yet be seen at the Somersetshire Archssologiesl 
Museum, and it is certain that a cross stood on the Lendon- 
road at Bathpool. They generally were fixed for the 
purpose of exciting devotion, and were often of vary beau- 
tiful and costly workmanship ; but each kind of oro« had 
its peculiar use. At the churchyard cross devotees oonnted 
their beads and repeated their Ave Marias. The highway 
cross was often a favourite spot for the meetings of friends, 
and at the Market Cross proclamations were read, and 
public netioee proclaimed. 

The present Market Cross was erected (A.D., 1867) aithe 
North end of tlie Parade, by the members of the fCinf^^.^ 
family, as a memorial of their parents, the late Mr. Sng- 
lake having been '* Lord of the Borough." Hie cross has 
somewhat a resemblance to the cxriginal, without the pcQt- 
roof shed. 

Considerable annoyance having been experienced from 
holding the markets in the street, in the year 1763 a 
company was formed, called •* The Market House Society," 
for the purpose of obtaining an Act of Parliament to puH 
down the old houses that formerly stood on the prmeiit 
site of the Parade, and make other alterations and im- 
provements in the town. The expense seemed to be so 
great that for some years Uttle was done ; but upon ite 
being suggested that the sums usually wasted in contested 
elections should be applied to this purpose, a start was 
given. Subscriptions to the value of £2,000 flowed id, and 
an Act of Parliament was obtained in the year 1768. B;y 
this Act a number of gentlemen were appointed trustees, 
who were to be a self -electing body, of whom two-thirds 
were to be townsmen and one-third inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. They were empowered to bonow £i,000 te 
carry out the before-mentioned improvements ; to purchase 




asd pan down hooMl at tba lowu sod of Ntuth-e 
(wbioli itoodMitMBUieTond), aodotheilioaitwaaKBaat- 
gato, to widen aad itDproTs the ttnot), to eieot oil I^mps, 
Bsd do many olhei nutten lor ths bweflt ot tha town ; 
■odaltkongh the; were Mll«d "Uuket HoowTnuteea" 
tbe; were in hot " General ImpiDTemeiitOocamUaiaBen," 
mud ae J spare fundi thmtthey^nughthSiVe had, liter paymeot 
of all jDit elainu, wai to be appropri&tad to the edncatioD 
of poor ehndien. Thu happy olimax hai never been 
iMuLed. NotioB was to be given on Sundays after 
morning prayer at Bt. Mary's of the Tanons meetings of 
the Tnuteea. 

Id 17T2 the prewnt ICarkst House was erected, and wm 
prononnoed at the time "an elegant building." Savage 
in 1S22 oonflrms thu opinion III In the baBOment ware 
•xtensJTe vaults, let to wine meiohantB ; on the groond 
floor, s Quildhall, • Wnsrtiny mnm. and offices ; on the flnt 
floor, an Anembly-room, 50 feet by 30 feet uid24 feet high, 
used tor balls and pabUa meetings, and ooDDected with it 
were card and retiring rooms; above waa ft billiud-room, 
and apartments for tite use of attendants. On the North 
side ot this bnilding is the Parade, 21G feet long, with a 
broad paved walk, 18 feet wide. There oaa be no doubt 
that this fine open tpao* is tbe making of the town of 
Taoaton, gives it ur and health, and strikes a stranger 



In the ball-room is a fine oil painting ol Oeorge m., 
presented by Sir Benjamin Hammet. Colonel Oox also 
presented two large glau ohandelien. 

On saoh side ot the Uarket Home are spacious ar- 
oades, with open slated roofs on semi-ciroular arches and 

A ball is rung morning and evening, for opening and 
elodng the businev of the markets. 

In the year 1817 it was deemed neoewury to obtain a 
second Act to seonre greater aooammodstion and oonve- 
nienoe, owing to the inoreaaed trade. 

This Act gave poirer to add to the number of the 
Tmsteea, to borrow £19,000 npon the property and tolls of 
the market, to light with gas the vuions sb«ets ot tha 
town, to poTobase a large qoantity of property on the 
Western side ot tbe Pantde, to erect extensive meat markets 
and a noble nXHn above, with aa loaio front (now used 
aa a readisg-room, and tor the Museiun of the Somer- 
setshire ArobBolopeal Sooiety). Powen wen also ob- 
tuned by the Act to prevent the sale of provisioiis within 
IfiOO yards of the market, and to further enable the 
tnwtaes to aet in varions way* as Improvement Con- 
Tor many yean than was not a single butcher's shop In 
the town, but the Trasteea now fioense a law «n paymeid 



annual rent. Large amoonta of money have been 
spent by the Trustees in obtaining and oppoeing varioiu 
Acts of Parliament, so that their debts are now opwarda 
ot £18,500 : ! ! To pay the interest on this large snm the 
tolls and rents are necessarily high, and are likely to remain 
se for many years. 

Thmr annual income in 1791 was £400, but it is now 
about £2,000, and the expenditure nearly that sum, ot 
which the interest amounts to about one-half. 

The principal market is on Saturdays, with a smaller on 
Wednesdays, and the "Great," or Cattle Uarket, OB tha 
second and last Saturday nf each month. 

The fallowing are the chief articles sold, and tbe places 
of sale : —Horsce, Castle Qreen; bollocks, sheep, ic, in 
the cattle market — a large open spot, with proper 
aooommodation, near Castle Qreen ; pigs, in an enclosed 
plaoe behind the £astem side ot High-street ; oom, in a 
fine market, opposite the Castla Hotel, Fore-street ; beef, 
pork and otbsr animal food, in the^" Butchery," Fora-itroet, 
already described ; fish, butter and poultry, under the 
Institution; ocm, rope, £c., in the Eutern Arcade; 
skins, leather and goods, &•>,, ths Westem Arsade ; 
and fruit, vegetables, £c., on covered atalla on tbe 
Parade. There are many other artlolee sold, inch aa 
books, ware, boots, streets, brooms, &c., tar too DDmerous 
to mention. 

On looking through the balance-sheet for tlie year 1870 
we observe the following particolaie, whidi may be of 
interest to our readers: — The total aonoal amount reoeived 
as tolls is £1,773 ; the aunaal rents prodaeed— Com Ex< 
change and cellars, £2S ; shop and cellars. Market House, 
£68; Assembly and othtr rooms, £80; InstitutioD, £40, 
Hie interest (1) per cent.) paid on £18,900 (tbe present 
debt) is £83G 9s. 9d. Payments to the local Board of 
Health— eleaouDg, £20 ; lighting, £86. Ooart ot lighting 
the markets, aboot £40. Water-work* Oompaoy, £Ifi. 
Salarieo— to clerk, £42; inspector, £20; oommission to 
collector, £90. The total omonnt ot reoeipt* over expen- 
diture, £1RB. As a sorplui aocomolates a number of 
the bondholdpis are paid off and' the debt thus gradually 

In oonclanoD we regret that the funds ol the markets 
seem to give little hope that there is a probahility of 
the removal or re-erection ot that "elegant building" — 
the Uarket House. Taunton sorely deserves a far hand- 
Bomec. and more snitoble ediSoe. 

Tbb Oomrrr Qaol. — Tsa BsmB Hux. — Thb 
Babb*0»».— An ooaonnt of these buildings will be found 
in the " Hlshjiy ot West Someteet," page 109. Pai- 
tdonlaisof tbe Sometsetahire Arohnologieal and Natwal 
Hiftoiy BooHty and Km««iii, at page IOl 
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TbB Tatttttat^ attd Sxitm^tiset 

Among the numerous public edifices which adorn ihis 
town, none desenres our attention and consideration more 
than the above, especially at a time like the present, when, 
from its increasing extent and sphere of usefulness 
additional funds are often required to clear off the accu- 
mulated deficiencies of past years, and to prevent any 
diminution in the benefits which it now affords to the poor 
of the county. Surely no institution, either at home or 
abroad, has a greater claim upon the inhabitants of 
West Somerset than this. "We believe we are correct in 
saying that there is no other building of similar capacity 
and usefulness within an area of above five hundred 
square miles. This, added to the fact that its doors axe 
open to the suffering poor at all times, day and night, 
throughout the year, and that the best advice and assist- 
ance are at all times freely given, ought to entitle it to 
such a flow of Uberal donations and yearly subscriptions 
as to make it a credit to our wealthy county. 

In the times that are past the ministers of religion con- 
sidered it a part of their duty (as it waa once their 
interest) to remind the dying of establishments that 
had a claim upon their purse. The Church of England 
still enjoins the clergy to '' move such persons of their 
ability to be Uberal to the poor," &c. ; . nor does she forget 
by the reading of the Offertory to constantly remind the 
congregation of that important duty. Having said this 
much, we will proceed to the history of the establish- 
ment. 

In the year 1772, the desirableness of a general county 
hospital having been strongly felt, subscriptions were col- 
lected, and, a beautiful site on a slight hill on the South 
aide of the town having been secured, a noble building 
was commenced, and in the year 1774 was covered in. 
But by this time the funds were spent, and in this state it 
remained for many years. It was eventually sold for the 
purpose of a Convent, and has been since occupied by a 
society of nuns of the Order of St. Francis. 

As it was considered a disgrace that the toTin should 
remain without such a necessary establishment, in the 
year 1809, Dr. Malachi Blake, in the columns of the 
Taunton Oouriefy reminded the inhabitants of this town 
and neighbourhood that many cities and other placeB 
were celebrating the 50th anniversary of the reign of 
King George the Third, and suggested that this town 
should observe that event by the establishment of a 
general county hospital. A public meeting having been 
called, and a committee appointed, subscriptions were 
collected, and on the 11th April, 1810, the foundation-stonQ 



was laid with masonic honoiirs, <m land proseoted by 
George Sheppard, Esq. 

Much has been said and written of late jreazs as to the 
position and situation of poUio institations ; and then 
can be no doubt that the original site was far better than 
the present, although in case of aoddant It is of im- 
portance that the sick should be enabled to be easily 
and quickly removed. 

The hospital was built to accommodate twenty-siz in- 
patients, and contained a surgery, committee-room and 
matron's residence. Considerable additions have been 
made, on several occasions. About thirty years ago new 
wings were added and extensive alterations were made, 
such enlargements being rendered necessary by the in- 
creased demand. 

There is a capital garden attached, where the con- 
valescent take exercise. In the committee-room is an 
excellent likeness of Dr. Blake, to whose exertions so much 
is due. The late Dr. H. Standert was a liberal con- 
tributor, and preeented his valuable medical libraiy. Bis 
bust adorns the institution. 

Many noble benefactions have been given to the 
hospital by charitable individuals, whose names are per- 
manentiy recorded in two tablets which are hung in the 
board-room. 

Considerable sums have been carefuUy expended at 
various times to render the arrangements of this hospital 
more suitable for its benevolent purpose and more com- 
fortable to its occupants. It now possesses many con- 
veniences, and among them we notice ophthalmic wards, 
library, lavatories, museum, hot water and drying 
apparatus. Douche shower and other baths, convalescent 
wards, dispensary, ftc., &c. Excellent rules axe drawn up 
for the government of the various classes of patients, as 
well as for the use of the subscribers, the medical staff, 
and the paid officers. These rules have been made with 
great care, and upon the model of other and more cele- 
brated institutions. Amnng the more important rules we 
would mention that subscribers of two guineas annually, 
or benefactors of twenty pounds, are entitied to re- 
commend one in-patient, or eight out-patients, and so 
on in proportion to the amount of subscription, deigy- 
men preaching sermons in aid of the hospital funds are 
also entitled to recommend as subscribers ; but it is neces- 
sary that subscriptions be paid before the privileges 
are granted. Persons having infectious diseases are in- 
eligible for admission, and security for the cost of burial 
or removal is required. In case of accident no recommen- 
dation is necessaiy. Hie payment of the oh^ilain's stipend 
is supported by a separate fond. Books for theuseof the 
patients are provided, and other means taken to render 
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the period of oonflnanent in the bnilding less tiresome 
than it would otherwiae prore. The eyatem of papil 
nnzaee and the Tiritation of the patients by ladies has 
lately been introdnoed and found to work snocessfally. 
Enlarged sick and conTaleseent wards were elected and 
other improTements made in the year 1871, on the Eastern 
side, at a total cost of about il,800. It is now proposed to 
make similar additions on the Western side. According to 
the report j ost issued the number of patients in the house at 
present appears to be about ninety, the total number 
during the year being nearly eight hundred. The total 
number of in-patients who haye been admitted in the 
hospital since the foundation in 1812 amounts to 22,200. 
The number of out-patients admitted during the past year 
to October, 1871, is 2,733. The total number since the 
foundation in 1812 about 90,000. The grand total of in 
and out-patients being upwards of 112,000. 

The county hospital annually provides assistance for 
about 800 patients, and makes up 90 beds. It is a most 
useful institution, and deseryee the greatest encourage- 
ment. A large sum of money was ordered by the Lord 
Chanoenor to be paid to this hospital by the Canal Com- 
pany as a compensation for injury done to certain parishes 
by alterations of the Tone. 

Great credit is due to the honourable staff of medical 
gentlemen who so nobly and gratoitonsly give their time 
and services. 

In closing this paper we shall be pardoned for again 
reminding our readers that all this good cannot be effected 
without considerable outlay and cost, and that, con- 
sequently, extra subscriptions and donations are earnestly 
required. Further particulars of this useful institution 
may be obtained by reading the reports, which are issued 
annually. 

The first thing that strikes us in considering this estab- 
lishment is the peculiarity of its name — ''Union/' a 
place where a family is divided ; " Workhouse," a house 
where very little work is done; but, we are aware, the 
term Union is given it from the ''union of parishes," of 
which, in the Taunton district, there are 38 ; and the name 
workhouse is the old term for a house formerly set apart 
In each parish, where the aged and infirm were to be taken 
eaxe of, and the deetitate able-bodied adolts and forsaken 
ehildren were taught to werk. 

Previous to the Befermation the afiUoted poor depended 
mostly upon the assistance they could get from the 
benevolent, the charity of tlie rich, or the " daily dole" 
from the various monasteries, abbeys, priories and alms- 
houses. 



In the reign ef Queen Elizabeth an Act of Ptoliament 
was passed for the appointment of overseen of the poor 
(who met each Sunday after morning service), and power 
was given for the rating of parishes, the erection of work- 
houses, binding apprentices, and giving outdoor relief, 
&c., ftc. This system continued in practice many years ; 
but, various abuses having crept in, about 30 years ago, 
a great reformation took place, and, the new Poor-law Act 
having been passed, guardians of the poor were appointed, 
and the union of parishes was completed, by which arrange- 
ment a revised and more complete system was introduced, 
at the same time more economy was exercised and g^reater 
attention paid to the unfortunate and afiSicted. 

In former papers we have alluded to the old poor-houses 
of this town. 

That of St. Mary's, in Church-square, was built for the 
accommodation of 60 inmates ; and that of St. James's, in 
East Beach, for the reception of 20 more, the workhouse 
for the parish of Wilton being at Sherford. 

These buildings are now disposed of for other uses. 

In the year 1837 the Taunton Union Workhouse was 
erected, at the South-east comer of the town, for the 
accommodation of four hundred persons. The site is 
high and healthy, the situation good. The principal front 
faces the South, overlooking the fields, and consequentiy 
is not much seen. It is built of brick, with Bath-stone 
dressings, on the "radiating plan," and divided into 
various wards, so constructed that the officers from a 
central situation can command a view of the several yards 
and premises, which are kept sompulously clean and nice, 
the lime-wash brush doing constant service. There is a 
large Board-room, in which are held the meetings of 
the guardians and the Highway Board. 

There is a quantity of land attached, which is cultivated 
by the inmates; and all the washing, mending, and 
repairing of the clothing, &c., is done on the premises, 
washing and drying machinery, hot-air apparatus, &c., 
being provided. 

We cannot forget that it was at the Taunton Union in 
the autnnm of the year 1849 that that fatal visitor, the 
Cholera, appeared with such singular rapidity and such 
frightful effect, upwards of sixty persons dying within a 
few days. Want of sufficient ventilation in the children's 
ward appeared to have enoeuraged it. The Board of 
Health, which had Just been formed, was called together 
hastily on a Sunday afternoon, and the most strenuous 
exertions used to prevent the contagion spreading over 
the town. Quicklime was strewn throughout the courts 
and alleys; cleanliness, ventilation, and attention to 
drainage, were most particularly insisted on; and, 
although all the dead were interred in St Mary's ohuroh- 
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jrsrd, in tbe yary keart of th« town, not a nngle case 
ooonrred beyond the workhonae. 

A oonTalesoent hospital was improTised a few miles in 
the oonntry, and thither a large number of the aiflicted 
paupers were sent, most of whom recovered, although at 
the expense of the life of a phUanthropio person (l£r. 
Brannan) who took care of them. 

In consequence of the above awful visitation a new 
fever hospital was erected to the East of the Union work- 
house, and there all infectious cases were sent. Accord- 
ing to the rules a chaplain of the Church of England is 
appointed to the spiritual wants of the paupers ; but none 
are obb'ged to attend the religious ser?ices against theur 
principles. Authorised ministers, clergymen and magis- 
trates can at any time visit the house and see the inmates, 
and the friends of the poor at appointed times. As the 
workhouse is adjoining the Ohurtsh of the Holy Trinity, 
and the incumbent was the chaplain, an arrangement was 
then made for the paupers to attend Divine service in that 
place of worship; but, we believe, this praotioe is now 
abolished. 

The amount of poor-rates received by the offioers of the 
Taunton Union is about £16,000 per annum. Of this a 
large portien goes to the county fund, to pay the police, 
bridges, gaols, &o., and other county expenditure. The 
cost of each inmate in the house is about 2s. 6d. per week. 
The various officers, with their respective salaries, are as 
below :— Clerk, £105 ; chaplain, £60 ; master, £50 ; matron, 
£30 ; schoolmaster, £60 ; schoolmistress, £36 ; nurse, £20 ; 
porter, £20 ; the house medical officer, £50. There are 
seven district medical officers, at a total cost of nearly 
£600 yearly. Four relieving-of&oers are paid £350 per 
annum. The oost of out-door relief appears to vary from 
£2,500 to £3,000 throughout the district The expense of 
lunatics is about £1,000 a-year. 

By a return of pauper statistios, lately iMued, we find 
there are in Qreat Britain upwards of 650 union work- 
houses, and that there are more than one million persons 
depending upon their countrymen for assistance, while of 
these nearly forty thousand axe insane. 

In reviewing the above partioolaca it will be seen that 
the care and management of our poor is one of the most 
important questions of the day, and a matter of grave 
responsibility to all, great oare being necessary, on the one 
hand, to prevent imposition and idleness, and, on the 
other, that no oase of real distress should go unrelieved, 
and that while the ratepayen are net wmeoessarily 
burdened and due economy is exerdsed, we may never 
be dharged with the ne^^eot of those duties whidh the 
fn ^yin^i ffl xeUgion and philanthioOT demand cf na* 



The oontrast between the Post-office department of the 
present day and that of the paet is very remaxkaUe. Pro- 
bably no institution or establishment has undergone 
gi oate r change and improvement than that now under 
consideration. Starting from a private mounted oourier, 
and passing onward through the '^ old stage," and then 
the mail coach, we come to the present trareUing post- 
office on the line of railways, with its numerous atten- 
dants and load of meny tons. 

The Poet-offioe arrangements of this country axe now 
unrivalled, and the system must be oensidered as one of 
the very first and most effective aids of dvilimtion. 

The earliest posts on record were establiahed by Darius, 
Emperor of Persia. The Romans also had a system for 
the speedy conveyance of news, and gave ns the term 
'*Post" from horses placed or posted at certain points 
waiting the conveyance of news. In this oountiy the in- 
troduction of anything approaching a postal system was 
oonunenoed in the reign of Edward HL In 1632 Charies 
I. aboUshed all private posts, and made it illegal to tcans- 
mit letters except through the Gk>veinment agency ; but 
the full development of the Post-offioe was left to the 
middle of the 19th century before it was aooomplished. 
The advantage of a general uniform charge was first 
shown in 1837 by Mr. Bowland Hill, and the great assist- 
ant to the Poet-office was, doubtless, the extensive xailway 
communication in this country. 

The Post-office in this town was formerly in Churoh- 
square. In 1822 it was in North-street (opposite the 
Castle Hotel), and was afterwards removed to the North 
side of Hammet-street. About ten years ago it was again 
removed to Church-square. In the year 1862 the Pest- 
oflioe authorities purchased the present premises, and 
made extensive alterations and improvements^bnilt a 
new sorting-room, fitted up a mon^«order offioe, and, in 
fbot, re-arranged the whole establishment. 

We have heard oomplaints made that the aitoatioii ia 
not snffidentiy public ; but it is exceedingly oeutcal, with 
no leas than four entrances, leading to all parts of the 
town ; and probably few places are better aooommodsfted 
in all respecta than Taunton, for letters oan be posted for 
London as late as 11 p.m., and for this looatity and the 
West of England until half-past one in the morning. 

The delivery of letters begins at 7 aoa. There ia 
another delivery at 9.80, a third at 2.85 p.m, and a fonrtii 
at 6 in the evening, or letters may be called for at the 
Post-office the same time that the postmen commence their 
rounds. On Sundays there ia but one daliveiy, eon- 
menoing at 7 ft*m. Letters, &o., are delivered by the 
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oountxy postmen in the neighbouring yillages. They 
leave Taunton at MTeB in the morning. The mail-carte 
leave as early as 8.30 aon. for the more distant villages 
and towns, and return at nine in the evening. The 
Taunton postal district extends for about twenty miles 
distance towards West Somerset, and the whole of these 
offices are under the inspection of the Postmsster of 
Taunton. There are also travelling inspectors and sur- 
veyors, who make unexpected visits at uncertain times 
throughout the country. 

The business of the Post-office has not only increased 
most materially from the very large number of letters 
now transmitted through its agency ; but its conveniences 
are extensively made use of for the conveyance of small 
parcels, books, samples and patterns, which often swell 
out the postman's bag to alarming proportions. When 
it is remembered that most post-offices have now a 
money-order office attached, and that lately the busi- 
ness of the Post-office Savings* Banks and the Electric 
Telegraph Department have also been added, it will 
be seen that the duties to be executed are not small or 
unimportant. 

Probably since the introduction of the art of printing 
there has been no agency that has produced better fruit 
towards the progress of civilization, and the arts and 
sciences &c., than the full development of the general 
postage system* 

In the year 1848 the inhabitants of Taunton considered 
that the growing interests of their town required a more 
complete and powerful system of local government than at 
that time existed. Public meetings were called and much 
discussion ensued as to what form should be chosen. 
Many of the principal residents proposed a Mayor and 
Corporation. This was opposed by others on account of 
the great expense, and they recommended *' Improvement 
Commissioners," with powers to be conferred on them by 
a special Act of Parliament ; whilst a third party was in 
favour of trying the new general Act of Parliament, which 
had just been passed, and which was entitled **The 
PnbUc Health Act of 1848." 

After considerable debate on the merits and objections 
of the various plans, public opinion seemed in favour of 
the latter, and Taunton was censequentiy one of the first 
towns in England which adopted it. 

The Act, as its name denoted, was constituted to pro- 
mote and protect the health of the people, and embraced 
a great variety of subjects for the comfort, well-being, 
and general ' government of populous places. It em- 
powered the election of members, who were to be chosen 




by the ratepayers, the number being regulated according 
to the size and population of the place. 

The Board in this town consists of twenty-one members, 
of which seven are annually elected ; but the Board have 
the power of filling up any vacancy which may occur pre- 
vious to an election. 

The new Board appoints a chairman for the ensuing 
year, who presides at all general meetings, is a member of 
all committees, and gives a casting vote in case of equality 
of voting. 

Hie Board next selects the various committees— of 
finance, paving, lighting, drainage, plans, &c. 

The various chairmen of committees form the '^Emer- 
gency Committee," which only acts in case of any special 
and unexpected occasion. 

The appointments of the surveyor, clerk, inspector, and 
collector are permanent, until they are superseded or re- 
tire from their office. 

For some years after the passing of the Public Health 
Act there existed in London a directory called the General 
Board of Health, whose duty it was to assist in the for- 
mation and commencement of new Boards, and to settle 
any uncertain or difficult points that arose and wero 
referred to them. Since the year 1848 various other bills 
relating to the health, fsoveroment and improvement of 
towns have been passed, and adopted by the Taunton 
Board of Health. Among other Acts by which they are 
empowered are the ** Police Clauses," Local Gbvemmeut, 
and Nuisance Bemoval Acts. 

The powers given, therefore, to the Board and its 
officers are very extensive, and, in cases of resistance, 
summary and stringent. 

Among the principal duties are the providing and main- 
taining effective drainage, the supervision of all cesspits, 
ejects, watercourses, gutters, &c. ; inspection and ap- 
proval of all plans for new erections, repair of the various 
roads and streets within the borough, providing and 
maintaining the public lamps and lights, cleansing and 
watering the highways, inspection of slaughter-houses, 
lodging-houses, &c. ; removal of all nuisances, construc- 
tion of new streets, and alteration or improvement of 
existing ones ; superintendence of the fire brigade, core 
and maintenance of the paths and paving thioughout the 
town and borough, numbering and naming streets, &c. 
There are many other minor duties, so that it will be seen 
that the Board undertakes the general management and 
government of the town. 

In addition to the foregoing, the clerk prepares and 
draws the general and special rates, conducts the corres- 
pondence, and enters the business of the Board, &c. 
The offices are in East-street, and contam clerk's and 
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surveyor's rooms, besides a spacioixs Beard-room. There 
are commodious building and enclosed yard in the new 
street recently fermed near St. Mary*s Choroh, and named 
Maj^delene-street, which is yery central and well sitnated 
for the porposee of storeage of materials and the care of 
the apparatus of the fire brigade, &o. 

An extensive system of drainage has been executed by 
the Beard since its formation in 1849, and the sewers 
and their branches extend to nearly every portion of the 
new borough. 

We have heard many complaints in past yean respect- 
ing the work and expenditure of the Board, but believe 
that few towns in England have been more efficiently or 
economically drained than Taunten. It is true that a 
few small districts have had to be sewered more than 
once ; but in a borough so flat as Taunton, the work of 
which has been executed piecemeal, it is impossible to 
avoid some alterations. Besides, there are occasionally 
local difficulties that cannot be foreseen and provided for. 

We have seen sewer-pipes opened in which roots no 
larger than a pencil had found their way, which had 
so increased and multiplied that the whole pipe was com- 
pletely filled with their small white fibres. In other places 
quick-sands had been washed into the pipes ; whilst in 
numerous casee the carelessness of the people had allowed 
them to be filled with improper materials, such as it would 
be difficult to describe. 

When are considered the intricate windings of the 
various sewers, that they are constructed generally in the 
dark, undermining houses, often running through and 
under the beds of streams, sometimes at almost a dead 
level, it will be seen that the Board is much at the mercy 
of the contractors and workmen employed. A large por- 
tion of these sewers was constructed before Taunton was 
supplied with water so abundantly as it is now. But, 
with all these sets-off, wherever the drains have been 
opened they have generally been found in good working 
order. 

There is one point doubtless that the Board ought now to 
take into its consideration, and that is the utilisation of 
the sewage, and its prevention from contaminating our 
rivers, although we are aware that this is yet a very vexed 
question and a problem that has not been solved satis- 
factorily. 

The Taunton Board of Health, being empowered to 
borrow money on the mortgage of the borough rates, is 
enabled to execute extensive improvements and alterations, 
and has lately shown much public spirit in the formation 
and laying out new streets and paths. 

According to the report for 1871 the repair of about 
4i miles of roads in the borough cost £238. New and old 



paving, £425 ; cleansing, £369; water, £11 ; lighting 292 
lamps, £932. Salaries : to clerk, £100 ; surveyor, £120 ; 
inspector and collector, £85 ; street keeper, £10 ; auditor, 
£5 5s. ; rent, rates, &o., £62 ; interest and repaymenis, 
£403. There are also other payments^to the fire 
brigade, bathing-places and sundries ; the total expendi- 
ture being £3,223. This amount is raised in the following 
manner : —Bates, at Is. 8d. in the pound, about £3,000 ; 
Market Trustees, on account of lighting, £85 ; deansiDg, 
£20 ; Turnpike Trustees, cleansing, £82. 

The assessable value of the district is £46,232. 

Although we have shown that large sums areyeariy 
expended upon this town, and the rates occasionally &11 
heavfly upon the ratepayers, yet it is for the good and 
prosperity of our ancient and loyal borough, and it is not 
a small matter to boast of that Taunton stands the second 
town in the kingdom for health, and for general cleanli- 
ness and airiness is unrivalled, causing it to be admired by 
all visitors and prized by all its inhabitants. 

The balance-sheet in 1864 showed an eocpenditure of 
£5,360, against £3,223 in 1871. 

** light, light ; giye me more light V—Goetk^s lau words. 
Such was the dying request of the above-named great 
poet; and such seems to be the desire of the majority 
of the present generation. This appears manifested 
in the extension of old gas-works and the erection of 
new. Sixty years have hardly passed since this useful 
invention was first introduced ; and now every city, town 
and place of any importance has its gas manufactory. 
A small apparatus has also been invented and fitted up for 
the use of private houses, ships, &c. We know one in a 
village a few miles from this town that only supplies a 
large school, the church, and half a dozen houses. 

As the simple and early habits of our forefathers are 
neglected, and we gradually indulge in late hours, so, 
in like proportion, do we demand artificial light. The 
present time has been called an age of gas-lights. The 
simple wick burning in a stone reservoir (Uke a peony ink- 
bottle) was the lamp generally used by the Bomans and 
other great nations, and it appears to have been left for 
the nineteenth century to produce a brilliant light either 
in gas or oil. 

The late extraordinary discovery in America and else- 
where, of extensive natural oil-springs seems most oppor- 
tune. It is stated that no business was ever so quickly 
established, or so extensively followed in a short time, as 
that of the petroleum oil trade. 

A few of the streets of Taunton were formerly lighted 
with oil, and it was only a few years ago that the 
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origin^ lamps were disposed of by the Trastees of the 
Markets. About A.D. 1832 it was arranged that a 
Ghu Company should be established in this town, and 
works were erected on a badly-selected site at the higher 
end of Holway-lame. These supplied the town for many 
years, and we can well remember the novelty gas was con- 
sidered in those days— how the people would stare at the 
long row of brilliant lights, especially in East Beach. 
The price of gas was 12s. 6d. per thousand feet, and the 
Trustees of the Markets paid about £400 per annum for 
lighting the principal streets. 

As the demand for gas increased and the use of it 
became more general, it was considered that the public 
had a right to expect that they should be supplied at a far 
cheaper rate ; and meetings were called, and a deputation 
requested to wait upon the Gkui Company to express this 
desire. A new Company was subsequently formed, which 
applied to Parliament for an Act to enable it to es- 
tablish works and supply Tauntonians with better and 
cheaper gas. The bill was opposed by the old Company, 
and also by the Trustees of the Markets ; it was, how- 
ever, passed, and the present "Taunton Ghis-light and 
Coke Company" established, which soon commenced the 
erection of extensive works on a well-selected spot at 
Tangier, adjoining the Tone. 

Larger and a more extended system of mains were laid 
throughout the town ; the price of gas was very materially 
lowered, and, consequently, it was far more extensively 
used than before, not only for producing light, but also for 
heating, drying, and cooking purposes. The price in 1850, 
was 7s. per thousand ; in 1852, 5s. 6d. ; and in 1863, 4s. 6d. 

The site of the works is the junction of the Blackdown 
stream with the river Tone; and in making the necessary 
excavations for the gas-holders large trees were found 
beneath the surface, which had been torn from their roots, 
washed down the stream, and embedded in the mud, pro- 
bably thousands of years ago. 

The manufactory and buildings are kept in excellent 
order, under the care of the skilful manager, to whom 
the public are much indebted for the good quality and 
the low price of the gas supplied to this town, the price 
being now but 4s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet.* 

When the Taunton Board of Health was established, 
the Trustees of the markets left them to provide and pay 
for the lighting of the streets. The new Board extended 
the lamps to the limits of the borough, lighting the various 

* When the new large gas-holder was built three yean ago 
great pieces of pure alabaster were dug np, to the surprise of 
Sumy ; but it is a fact that masses of alabaster are found every 
twenty or thirty feet in depth until 400 feet from the surface is 
reached. 



entrances to the town. The total cost of the public 
lighting is now about £900 per annum, or £3 each lamp. 

The affairs of the Taunton Gas Company are flourish- 
ing, and the interest paid on the shares must be satisfactozy 
to the shareholders; yet the public have no cause of 
complaint, but far otherwise, as few towns of the size 
have better or cheaper gas than Taunton. 

The old Company manufactured but five millions of 
cubic feet ; the quantity made last year was thirty-three 
millions, being about three millions more than in the pre- 
vious year. The interest now paid' is 7 percent. In 1870 a 
provisional order was obtained from the Board of Trade 
to raise additional capital, not exceeding £10,000. £7,000 
were risen in 1845 on 1,400 red shares, £7,000 in 1846 on 
blue shares, and £14,000 in 1855 on 2,800 white shares. The 
mortgage debt is £7,266. The total amount of receipts 
for the year ending 30th Jane, 1871, was £9,603. 

Tto Taixtttatt Watett-Wanks. 

" The waters stand in the hxUs."— i^aZm 104. 

In previous papers we have alluded to the necessity and 
value of a good water supply, and mentioned that its 
great importance was well known to past generations. 

Among the many great and noble works executed by 
the Bomans in times of peace, few attract more attention 
than the aqueducts which extended scores of miles from 
Rome, and supplied it with pure water, which was so highly 
valued by that great people, although, had they known 
the peculiar property of water to find its own level, they 
might have saved themselves much labour and expense, and 
not have piled arch upon arch without reason. 

Our forefathers, also, anxious to give to their towns and 
cities a liberal supply of ** potwater," wero accustomed to 
expend considerable sums for this purpose. Pipes made of 
wood, lead, and even leather, were used before the general 
and extensive use of cast iron. 

Streams and brooks were often diverted and turned into 
a town, and public weUs sunk, and pumps affixed at 
various parts, which were kept in repair at the cost of the 
town, and were known by the names of " the Tithing 
Pumps." We well remember some of .them even in our 
own day, which are now numbered with many of the 
old things of the past, and are remembered together with 
flints and steels, parish beadles, and old-fashioned church- 
yard stocks. 

Although Taunton was far better off thsm most towns, 
it was felt by many of the more enterprising of its inhabi- 
tants that it required a larger, better and more copious 
Supply of water than was furmshed by wells, cisterns, and 
streams. Accordingly public meetings wero called, and 
much discussion arose on the subject as to the best method 
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of obtaining it. Many snggestiona were made — amongst 
others, Artesian wells ; a supply from the river Tone, by 
machinery and pumps ; the use of the Kingston and other 
streams, or the canal water. A deep reservoir was pro- 
posed to be sunk in the gravelly soil to draw oft all the 
water which would find its way from the surrounding 
districts, pumps being, of course, necessary. There were 
serious objections to all of these schemes, principally 
on account of the great value of water to the farmers 
and millers, and the 'fear of law-suits and claims 
for compensation. It was stated, apparently upon good 
authority and precedent, that the cost would be enor- 
mous, various sums, from twenty even up to fifty 
thousand pounds being named as the probable expense. 
The public consequently were backward in offering their 
assistance and patronage, aiid it was not until a few spirited 
inhabitants formed themselves into a company, in the year 
1858, that anything was really done. These gentlemen 
determined to consult the highest authorities and get the 
best advice, and it was left for a stranger to tell the 
Tauntonians where to find a water supply. 

The company employed the well-known and experienced 
firm of Easton and Amos, of Southwark, London, who 
reported that an abundance of the best water was to be 
had within five miles of Taunton, without cost and with- 
out machinery. Trial borings were made on Leigh and 
Blagdon hills, which proved satisfactory, and, the necessary 
shares having been subscribed, the work was fairly started. 
The water, upon analysis, was found to be of unusually 
good and suitable quality, and great care was taken by the 
company not to incur any improper or unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

The Act of Pariiament reoeived the Boyal assent on the 
28th of June, 1858, and the costs, including all the preli- 
minary expenses, amounted to £813 12s. 6d. 

The estimate for the proposed works was £10,700, ex- 
clusive of the reservoir for the same. It was considered 
that £13,000 would cover all the costs, including an adit 
or tunnel ; and although it has been found necessary to 
extend the woiks in consequence of the increased demand, 
the cost has not very greatly exceeded the original esti- 
mate. 

The water is obtained from the green sand formation on 
the Blackdown hills at the South-west of Taunton. The 
pipes fork off in various directions, and several tunnels, 
adits, wells and shsf t-holes were constructed. 

The water thus collected is brought through eight-inch 
cast-iron pipes into the reservoir in a field between FuI-« 
wood and Blagdon, which is arched over and holds about 
400,000 gallons. A larger reservoir was added in 1869. 

The water is next conveyed through similar cast-iron 



pipes into the town, but many houses are supplied on its 
transit. The pipes and mains are laid throughout ^ba 
borough to the extreme limits, and the piioe allows its 
use even amongst the lowest-class cottages, the rent betng 
but one penny per week for this daas of property. 

The company gave " constant prsssure" for a consider- 
able time ; but in consequence of the great waste allowed 
by some unprincipled parties, *' the intermittent system'* 
has been adopted. 

As the reservoir stands a very considerable hei|^t above 
the town, the pressure is great, and in case of &n prevse 
most serviceable. 

The use of the Company's water is not oompolsory. 

The amount raised on 1,200 shares was twelve thousand 
pounds, and three thousand were borrowed on mortgage. 

Tattntatt. 

TA.T71IT0R OOLLBOB 8GB00L. 

We have already noticed the old school-house in Castle 
Ghreen; we now pass on to the new and handsome buildings 
at Mountlands, on the Chard road. Tlieee were erected 
on the proprietary system in the year 1868, or rather that 
part now in use, for only a portion of the original design 
has yet been built. The foundation-stone was laid by 
Lady Taunton, whose late noble husband proved himself a 
firm friend to the establishment. The day was observed as 
a general holiday; a grand procession walked, and the 
Freemasons appeared in full costume. The ardhiteets were 
Messrs. Qiles and Co., of London, late of Taunton ; the 
builder, Mr. Spiller, of Taunton. Although suooess will, 
we trust, eventually crown the scheme, its progress has so 
far been slow; but the last report that has been issued 
seems encouraging. The head-master, the Bev. W. Tuck- 
well, is energetic and talented, and has established for 
himself a name and place. Full particulars as to tenns, 
&c., may be known on application. 

THX mDBPBNDBZrr OOLLBaS, FAXBWAXBB. 

This proprietary school was originated in the year 1849, 
and for 21 years occupied Wellington-iezrace, at Steps- 
water. The number of pupils ranges between 100 and 
200. This College is connected with the London Uniyersity. 
An annual examination takes place; the pupils appear 
successful. The new and tasty buildings face the railway 
and town, and have a commanding outline and efSooL The 
architect was James, of London ; the builder, Davis, of 
Taunton. 

THB WBSLBTAN OOLUEOB. 

The Wesleyan Collegiate Institution is situated an the 
Trull road, about a mile distant from the town, and 
presents a handsome appearance. It was erected in the 
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year 1852, and ia also a proprietaiy establishment. The 
present building is in the Tador (Gothic style, with a lofty 
central tower and gabled wings on either side. The 
architect was Wilson, of Bath; the builder, Mason, of 
Exeter. Here also, as at the Independent College, frem 
100 to 200 yonths receiTe a sound and practical education, 
with languages, aooompUshments, gymnastics, &o., &c. 
The establishment appears in a yery flourishing state, and 
pupils are received from all parts of England, 

THB TAT7NT0N SGHOOL 07 AST. 
" A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.'* 
The reviyal of a loye of the fine arts and of works 
of Nature demanded a school which should afford instruc- 
tion to the rising generation and should direct the public 
taste. To effect so desirable an object the Government 
of this country has lent its assistance, and by grants, 
scholarships, prizes, casts, models, advice, information, 
inspection, and e8i>eciaUy by the instruction of competent 
teachers, has now the satisfaction of numbering a goodly 
proportion of young people of each sex. Nor are these 
advantages confined to those of tender age ; they are offered 
alike to all persons and classes. But Gk>vemment does 
not make an unconditional offer : it requires each town 
to perform its share, viz., to provide a suitable building, 
to secure three public schools, and to guarantee a sum of 
not less tban £50 a year to the master for his services in 
the central school. 

The charges for the instruction given are very low, on 
scales te suit all classes ; and as very select and excellent 
model drawings and patterns are chosen, and the best 
mode of instruction is adopted, the advantages are very 
great. 

Hie facts becoming known in this town, W. A. Jones, 
Esq., M.A., and a number of gentlemen met and decided 
that Taunton should reap some of the before-mentioned 
advantages. Accordingly, on the 31st of January, 1866, a 
town meeting was called at the Guildhall, under the pre- 
sldenqy of the Bailiffs of the Borough, and was well 
attended by most of the leading men of the town. A com- 
mittee was appointed, subscriptions were collected, and the 
whole scheme was properly started. 

The building selected was very central and suitable, and 
was originally erected about the year 1840, by ICr. Bain- 
bridge, M.P., for a Taunton Mechanics' Institute, in 
Hunt's Oourt (or Bath Place, as it is now called). Soon 
after its completion it was well stocked with books, papers, 
maps, apparatus, and various machinery for the improve- 
ment and use of the mechanics of this town ; but although 
a capital lecture-hall was provided and interesting lectures 
were occasionally delivered, the establishment did not 
flourish, but gradually fell away, notwithstanding several 



attempts made to revive the funds and arouse the public 
interest in its favour. Mr. Bowe is the present talented 
master of the School of Art. 

We are afraid that Tauntonians must plead guilty 
(especially the working classes; to a neglect of those 
means which have been taken or introduced for their 
advantage or improvement ; for we regret to add that the 
School has passed a vety struggling existence, bazaars and 
concerts having been pressed into the service. 

A " wild flower" garden was secured and arranged at 
Sherford, where the pupils were taught to sketch from 
"Nature's own jewelB." 

When it is considered what an advantage a knowledge 
of sketching and drawing is to the mechanic, and to all 
engaged in any constructive business, and what a pleasure 
and recreation it is (or may be) to all persons, it is to be 
deplored that the study is not more generally .followed up. 

According to the report lately issued we observe that 
there are at present 120 pupils. Many have distinguished 
themselves by diligence and proficiency, 27 having ob- 
tained certificates. In addition to the art classes, science 
classes have lately been established, under the care of Mr. 
Hoffert. Prizes are offered annually. 

Although the school may probably have suffered in the 
past from want of funds, we trust a brighter future is 
before it, and that prosperity and success may yet smile on 
the Taunton School of Art. 

THB TAUHTON OONYSNT. 

The Convent stands upon a pleasant, healthy eminence 
on the South side of the town. It is occupied by a society 
of nuns of the order of St. Francis, who came from 
Brussels during the French revolution. They arrived in 
England in 1794, and originally settled at Winchester, but 
in 1807 removed to Taunton, and purchased an unfinished 
building intended for a Ck)unty Hospital. The f ouudHtion- 
stone had been laid in 1772 with great ceremony by Lord 
North; but funds did not flow in sufficiently fast to allow 
the promoters to complete it, and it was therefore sold to 
pay expenses. 

Since the time it was first occupied constant additions 
and alterations have been made. It now consists of a large 
collections of buildings ef various styles and dates, but 
altogether has rather a picturesque appearance. The main 
building is surmounted by a lofty clock tower, somewhat in 
Italian order. The chapel is beautifully fitted up in the 
(3k>thic style, with great taste. The cloisters consist of a 
series of Gothic arches, of chaste design. A considerable 
quantity of land is walled in to afford recreation-grounds, 
gardens, &c We are not initiated into the mysteries of 
this establishment, but understand that education forms 
the principal employment of its inmates, in addition to 
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(beir roUgious extroises. The nuns, as Is woQ knewii, 
wear a peculiar dreaB, aooording to their position and 
standing, the norices being distingaished from those 
more advanoed. The lay sisters may have been often seen 
in our sttMts walking in pain aooording te the orders of 
their sect. A few years ago many of the sisterhood left 
the establishment to found a new oonrent or colony 
elsewhere. The number of inmates Is not generaUy 
known, but, judging from the extent of the premises, it 
cannot be small; and their funds are said to be oon- 
siderable* 

THB OOinrBHT OF FKBPSTUAXi ASOBATIOV. 

In the year 1868 Paul's House, near the Orescent, was 
taken and fitted up for the reception of a small number of 
uuns of the above order. The site of the house is said to 
be that of the old Monastery of St. Paul. Bince their 
establishment considerable additions and alterations have 
been effected, and while we are writing a new chapel is 
being erected. One of the peculiarities obserred by the 
nuns, we understand to be, that one or more of their 
number shall at all times be in serrioe at the altar. Hence 
the term "Perpetual Adoration." 

Although comparatively modem institutions, banks have 
now become as important a branch of our national 
eoonomy as any we can name ; and doubtiess much of the 
wealth and prosperity of this great nation is due to their 
influence, success and probity. To Italy we owe the 
introduction of banks into this country, about the end of 
the seventeenth century, although a kind of Itanking was 
in practice at the time of the Omsadee. 

The Bank of England was first established in 1688. 
Banks were so named from the Italian word BMnee, a 
bench, on which occurred the transactions in the market- 
plaoes. They were originally principally in the hands of 
the Jews and goldsmiths, and were generally of three 
daesoe deposit, discount and circulation; but in most 
banks of the present day all are combined. 

In England they were often originated by some wealthy 
tradesman, who added a littie banking business to his own 
trade, in most oases in a room appointed for that purpose 
behind his shop or place of busineBS. Thii was so in one 
instance in this town. At the present time, banks are 
generally originated by joint-stock oompanies, "limited." 

XSB OLD BAXK. 

The first bank in this town of which we have any 
account was conducted by Messrs. Brigdale, Halliday and 
Sheppard. It was carried on on the site of the present 
com market, and was known by the above titie. Its 
business was not lazge ; at that time one>pound notes were 



In dronlation. Aftsr it was In wristenoe a Urn yeaa 
Halliday retired, and shortiy afterwards Sheppaid did tiie 
same ; when Brigdale took his son into partnership, and 
one fine morning in 1816 the public fennd the doon 
dosed and their deposits nussing. The strong zoom or 
bunion cdlar Is yet in eadstenoe, under the entrsnoe to tiss 
old Odl^ge Sdiool. 

YOUVBt*B BASK 

was established by two brothers of the above name^ In 
North-etreet, and oontinned, with varying suooess, but a 
few years. In 1818 th^ also oatoe to grief. An investi- 
gation took place, and the depositors received but a small 
dividend. 



In the year 1700 a new bank was established by Sr 
Benjamin Hammet, in conjunction with Messrs. Jeffries, 
Weodf ord and Buncombe. They transacted a considersble 
amount of business. Various diaages took place in the 
firm by deathand removal, Ac ; but in 18S2 the bnsfaiess 
was canied on nnder the titie of Woodford, ^'"ft'^Kt 
Woodford and Pode. (Bale afterwards became a partner, 
but came to an nntimdy end in 1837.) Th^ drew on 
Esdaile and Oo., of Iiombard-strset, London. The place 
of business was in Fore street, on the West side of the 
present institotion, the premises now ooeapied by the 
Somersetdiire Bank. 

SEB TAT7VT0K BAVK. 

In the year 1800 Messrs. John and Isaao Badoock 
establidied the above bank, at ttieir place ef business, 
on the South side of Fore-street The 
of theee partners have been ohanged on many 
but the surname remains unaltered. They draw upon Ban- 
some and Oo., of London. Their notes have a view of 
St. Mary's tower on the front, and the Tannton arms «& 
tiiebaok. 

TBB BOlOBSBXBRIBa BAHK, 

originated at Langport by Messrs. Stookey, two merofaantsy 
who afterwards established brandies in the various adjoin- 
ing towns, and opened the bank on the South side of 
Fore-street, on the premises now occupied by the Wilts 
and Dorset Company. When the firm of Wooifoid, 
Kinglake and Oo. gave np their business in 1888, the 
Somersetshire Bank (generally known here as Stoefcey's) 
succeeded them, and removed to their place of business 
adjoining the institotion and markets. It is a joint-stock 
bank of great respeotobilify, and numbers many wealthy 
names among its sharehdders. They draw on Messn. 
BobarU and Oo., London. The "y^^^ng director was 
formerly Mr. WiUiam Woodland, but is now Mr. 
John Norman, of Stoplegrove. About ten years ago 
they rebuilt their present bank, which now fonna a 
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•trikiDg object from the Parade. The henn of bnaineae 
are from ten to three ; Satordays, ten to four. 

XBB WEST OV XVaLAKD Am) SOmR WALB8 SIBIBIOI 




Is alio oondnoted by a joint stock company, and was 
established here abont 20 years afco. Their olfioes were in 
Hammet-street, bnt new and extensive premises have been 
erected en the NorOi side of Fore-street. Their bnildingB 
are of commanding appearance, in a style far beyond the 
ordinary type of Tannton booses. The manager for many 
years was Mr. Bawle, of Tannton, bnt is now Mr. W. 
Xing. London bankers, Glyn, IfiUs and Oo., Lombard- 
afcreet. 

THB WILIS Ain> SOBfflR BASZ. 

In the year 1865 the Wilts and Dorset Banking Ck>mpany 
opened a branch in this town. Their temporary ofAoes 
were in Hiammet-street. They hftve since purchased the 
premises, No. 4, Fore-street, where they haye erected a 
handsome bank. Although the elevation wants width to 
set it off to advantage, the beantifnl and tastef ol style 
renders it an ornament to our town. The business is 
conducted by Mr. Lucy, on the joint-stock principle. 

TER TAUMTON AHB WEERF BOH HKHHl' BATDraS BA2IK. 

We now proceed with banks of another class. On 
the 6th September, 1817, by the exertions of Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, Dr. Blake and other gentlemen, the above 
bank was commenced for the purpose of encouraging a 
spirit of prudence and economy among the working classes. 
TLb office was once in North-str^t ; bnt the directors 
eventually purchased some eld pnbUc-house premises in 
High*street and erected their present bank. Besides 
being a savings bank it is an annuity office. Mr. H* 
J. Letgb was the first actuary, then Mr. Harwood ; but 
the duties have been ably conducted for many years by 
Mr. W. H. Ohorley. ^e accounts, annually published 
in the papers, show the amount of good effected since its 
establishment. The bank formerly had branches in the 
various surrounding towns ; but since the establishment 
of the Post-office Savings Bank these have been dis- 
continued. 

THB TAXJSTOX FBBinr BANK. 

The lowest sum received at savings banks is one shilling; 
and as it was believed that often the very poor would be 
glad to deposit much lower sums, a few years ago a 
penny bank was established in this town. Its offices 
were behind Gheapside, East-street, and for a time some 
little bnsmess was transacted ; but the establishment of the 

fOSr-OVFIOB BAYIVCW BAKX8 

throughout the country has greatly mterfered with its 
permanent success, although we understated that it has 
not much checked the progress of the savings bank. 



In oondusion we may fairly presume that the estabUsh- 
ment and continuation of the several banking institutions 
in this town is aproof of the progress and stability of this 
ancient and loyal borough ; and we believe it a subject of 
congratulation that so many years have passed since the 
trade and prosperity of this town were affected by any 
misadventure in its banking interests. 

Jttwxttt stxmid «f tba tuns txt Tatrntxittt, 
aM tt);8itt Signs and ^am^s* 

There are many very curious matters connected with 
the above subject. We believe it is pretty well known 
that before the general use of reading and writing among 
the lower dasses, signs, models and S3rmbo]s were tan 
more in use than at present. Nor were they confined to 
inns, for nearly every tradesman adopted some emblem 
whereby his house should be distinguished, and which 
enabled poor ** Hodge" to find the '* GK>lden Harp" or 
the " Black lion," when he was unable to read the name 
of the occupier of the house. 

• 

The derivation of many of the old signs are now lost. 
A large number are very ancient ; in some cases the signs 
remain after the cause or connection has passed away ; a 
great number is derived from local subjects, many from 
popular, some from their connection with trades, and a 
few seem without any signification at all. 

Some of those in the old part of London are most 
curious, and would puzzle an archaoologist to decipher, 
especially when they are corruptions. What are we to 
think of the ''Bull and Mouth," unless history informs 
us that it was formerly the rendezvous of sailors and 
others from France, and that the inn was formerly known 
as the " Boulogne Meuth," from whence many of the 
sailors came. 

Bnt to return to our own town. First, then, we notice 
" AngeL" *<The Did Angel," *' The Little Angel," seem 
favourite terms, and would appear to denote that the 
entertainment provided was of the very best and highest 
daas. Possibly they may have seme derivation from the 
Apostolic iojunction—'* Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for some have entertained angels unawares." 

" Bell," « BiDg of Bells," generaUy in connection with, 
or near a church, and often the head-quarters of the 
ringers. In this town it may have had some connection 
with the Curfew, the ringing of which is still continued. 

" Black Boy" is supposed to have originally denoted 
a smoking-house, tobacconists often using the same em- 
blem. Some think it refers to the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was so called. 
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" Castle Inn" is nsnally to be found near the -ndnity of 
a castle, amd was for the accommodation of many of those 
whose business called them to the castles and courts of 
justice and law in olden days. 

" Coach and Horses" and '< Waggon and Horses" are the 
titles often given by men who have either been coachmen 
or waggoners, and who, giving up that occupation, beoume 
publicanp, and call their houses after their late trades. 

" Crown," " down and Tower," " Crown and Mitre" 
and the '* Crown and Sceptre" are favourite titles, and 
were formerly the head-quarters of very loyal men. The 
'* Crown and Mitre" denoted Church and State. The 
*' Crown and Sceptre" in this town, was probably so 
named by an adherent of Boyalty, in oontradiatinotion to 
«Ejng" James, Duke of Monmouth, who had an empty 
crown, without any sceptre. History tells us that a man 
who kept the *< Crown Inn" was imprisoned for saying 
that " his son was bom heir to the Crown." 

« Four Alls" is a curious sign, and denotes an unsound 
idea once in vogue among the agriculturists : it is trans- 
lated thus, " The King governs all, the parson prays for 
all, the soldier lights for all, and the farmer works for 
all." OccasionaUy it is the <* Five Alls," in which oase 
the lawyer is said to plead for aU. 

<^ Fleur de Lis" (in this town) should be the ** Portman 
Arms," as the lily formed part of their bearings. 

** George" was formerly the most popular of all signs, 
and was lately so in honour ef the late reigning Sovereigns, 
but was originally dedicated to the memory of St. George, 
who was bom at Capadoda, and beheaded for the Chris- 
tian faith A.D. 290. 

" Green Dragon" was probably a very ancient sign, and 
dated back to the time of King Arthur, who adopted it as 
his crest. It was afterwards revived by being made a 
badge of the house of Tudor. 

''King and Queen" denote William and Mary, and the 
inn is supposed to be bo named by having been formerly 
frequented by their supporters and the friends of the 
BevolutioD, and afterwards by the Whigs. 

"Lamb and Flag," probably given from some early 
connection with the Church, where the emblem is often to 
be met with, and denoted the triumph of innocence. 

*' Fhcsniz," so called from the fabulous bird of antiquity, 
which is said to iiave been renewed from its own ashes ; 
and the name is often given to a house that has been 
rebuilt after fire — in this case, probably referring to the 
great fires that so often ravaged the|towB, especially East- 
street, during the siege. 

*' Bose and Crown" no doubt dates back to the time of 
the wars of the Boses, this town having sided generally 
with the party of the White Rose. 



"Boyal Oak," so-named from an old oak tree, which 
formerly stood in front of the house, around which tiie 
badgers were baited, &c. 

" Saraoen*B Head" is doubtless a very ancient sign, and 
dates from the time of the Crusades, or Holy Wars. It 
was generally painted as a very frightful figure, in a sense 
of ridicule. 

<<Sun," « Moon," <* Seven Stars," send us back to astiU 
earlier time, even to that when our Saxon forefathers 
worshipped the *' Hosts of Heaven," and dedicated the 
days of the week to their memories. 

" Shakespeare." It was formerly very usual to have a 
** Shakespeare Tavern " near every playhouse, which 
was the resort of the actors. One entrance to our old 
theatre is said to have been f omierly through this inn 
yard. 

** Spread Eagle." The eagle has ever been a favourite 
symbol among nations, and was used by the Komans^ 
Russians, Prussians, Poles, French and Americans. The 
inn was probably the head-quarters of foreigners, or was 
kept by a refugee from one of the above nations. 

''Sogar Loaf' is an unusual sign. At the old Sug^ 
Loaf the first post-chaise was started in this town. 

" Three Crofms," or «' Triple Crown." The Pope, being 
the only wearer of such, it would denote that the houae 
was the rendezvous of Boman Catholics. 

''Three Mariners" is considered to denote the three 
first circumnavigators— Drake, Hawkins and Cavendish. 

" Turk's Head" is of similar import to the Saracen's 
Head. 

"White Hart" (by many considered a oormptien of 
" White Heart"), and probably dating from the time of 
the wars of the White and Bed Boeee, the White being 
the favourite in this town, aa above mentioned. 

"Winchester Arms." Taunton was for many years 
under the protection of the Bishops of Winchester ; hence 
the origin of this title, and the nearness of the house to 
the Castle. 

Thus have we reviewed the most striking of the 
names of the inns in this town. There are many 
others which explain themselves, such as the emblems of 
various trades— the "Boot," the "Plough," the "Com- 
pass," &c., &o. Numbers are named from the popular 
heroes of the day, and consequently give a pretty correct 
idea of their antiquity ; but it is somewhat curious that 
we never seem to have had an "Admiral Blake," er a 
" Duke of Monmouth" here, although the titles of such 
favourites in this town. Thide arms are a very frequent 
title, and many are yet retained. There was formerly 
"The Woelcembers' Arms," in this town; but as the 
trade ceased the title was lost with it. Our readers are 
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d^vbtlan awwe fhat previoiu to A.D. 1780 the whole of 
the Bpaeenow oooapied by the Huket Home and Panda 
waa ooTered with a large number of Bmall and decayed 
old bnildJngB, and that there were no lesB than twelve 
paUio-honaea among them. Upon lately toining over 
acme old papem that hare not aeen daylight for many 
yean we met with their names. They were— the 
^•Bntohera* Amu," « Unioozn/' *« Sugar Loaf," «' Bull," 
«< Norwich Arms," «'Boee and Grown," << Plough," 
*« Wheat Sheaf," << Antelope," '< Salutation," «< Three 
Swains," and *<BaU." 

As tame moyes on, and the fame of once-renowned 
heroes becomes gradually lost, so great changes are made 
in the names and titles of inns. We had once a ** Bishop 
Blaize" in Taunton, and we may well be asked who that 
reyerend gentleman was who had such an ominous name. 
Ptobably a bishop of SmithHeld in Boman Catholic days F 
No, gentle reader, he was an inoflPensive man, and waa 
adopted by the woolcombers (once very numerous in this 
town) as their patron saint. 

The « London Inn" was formerly called the *< Three 
Oups." llierewHsa <* Fountain" near the Oastle, and a 
** Three THdows" in East-street. This name is said to be 
a corruption of " The Millinen," and the house to have 
been an emporium of the fashions of the day. 

IV>rmer1y the ease of getting a license for the sale of 
wines and spirits caused a number of public-houses to be 
opened. There were then very few spirit- vaults, or wine- 
shops, and many of the old names were lost when the inns 
were converted into the modem *' palaoea." 

We confess we have some kind of love for the old em- 
blems and curious signs, lliey add to the picturesque 
appearance of a town when well chosen and artistically 
executed. Although, from the rapid progress of education, 
by which nearly aU our lower classes are enabled to read the 
name and trade, they are yet useful to those few to whom, 
either from youth, want of advantage, or loss of memory, 
a printed sign is but as a combination of unmeaning strokes, 
^ey also, as before mentioned, give a character and a 
picturesque appearance to a house. Compare the many 
gabled, heavily-muUioned old tavern, with its deep roof, 
projecting porch, twisted chimneys (the very funnels of 
hosptality), not forgetting the curiously-carvbd "Black 
lion," or ''White Hart"— compare all these combined 
with the modem seven yards of red brick wall, with six 
oblong holes for light and entrance, or with your split 
and dab, lath and plaster fti^e, with an expensive gutter 
and parapet to carry all the snow-water into your house 
and to hide your roof, which ought to be one of your 
most imposing and characteristic features. But, thanks to 
Pngin, Buskin and others of this day, we are returning 



to the love of the beautiful and the picturesque, as well ol 
the true and the real 

Some of the f^Mts connected with the above subject 
were collected from some papers prepared by Savage after 
he had pubUshed his history of Taunton in 1822, and con- 
sequently did not appear in his book. 

The Somersetshire Arohsologioal Society having invited 
its members and others to contribute information respect- 
ing objects of interest which would be useful in the 
formation of a con\plete history of the county, we have 
endeavoured in the following lines in an humble way to 
add our mite. We are aware how incomplete is the list ; 
but its publication may lead others to follow up the sub- 
ject:— 

TjiVSTOa CAffELB contains the site of the Norman keep. 
Fragments of some waUs and buildings of the eleventh 
century, some towers and windows of the Edwardeaa 
period, several interesting oeats of arms carved in stone, 
with dates, &c., and some good examplea of the masonry 
of Henry 'VII.'s reign. The Eastern gateway, leading 
from Fore-street into Castle Gtreen, is in good preserva- 
tion. 

Tauhtoh Pbxost.— The Priory bam contains two Ham- 
atone windows and a doorway of good design, and some 
ancient masonry. There are some large arched cellars at 
Prioiy-gate, which are said to have formed part of the 
Priory stores. 

BiBDON HoTJBB.- In 1868 almost the last vestiges of the 
OarmeUte Monastery were taken down, and deposited in ' 
the arohsDological museum. Portions of the East wall 
and the doorway are still in exiatenoe, although out of 
sight 

MonxiovAuiBHOTrsB.— Hie andent leper-house at the 
bottom of East Beach yet stands, and has a nioely-carved 
coat of arms in stone on the front wall. 

St. Jixx8*8 Chubgh.— The tower was a fine example ol 
medieval architecture. Some of the windows, the font, 
the piUars of the church, fto., are worthy of attention. 
Teeselated pavement has been found in the churchyard. 
Portions of the cross are in the museum. 

St. Mabt*b Chubob.— The North aide, the hagioscope^ 
several of the windows and pillars, and especially the 
panelled arch of the tower, deserve notice. On the poruh 
is a shield with a date. 

Wmcov Chuboh.— There are a lew features in this 
ohuroh which denote its age. The windows and pillaii 
are probably all left that deserve attentian. 

ThbOxj) Coxxaox Sohool.— The old schoal-room, with 
its many-mullioned windows; the moulded oak roof (in the 






doxmitoiy, restordd) ; and portions of the master's resi- 
dence, call for remark. 

Teb PoBiKAN MAirazoN, on the South side of Pore- 
street, for years past tenanted by the Tm-le family, is a fine 
example of domestic architecture of the past ages. The 
North front, and also some of the adjoining houses, attract 
the attention of strangers. There is some fine oak carred 
panelling at the entrance of the adjoining court. 

Teb Old Whitb ELust is now lost to posterity as an 
hotel, and litUe is left of the original building. 

St. Ja3Cbs*b>8TBset. — ^There is an old house about half- 
way up the North side of this street that has some ourious 
work in plaster. 

FoBB-siBBBT.— A fine old fire-place at late Henderson's 
is handsome. 

Mb. Qoodilln's. — The house at the South-west 
corner of Fore-street is reported to have contained the 
municipal apartments. One large room has a fine window 
and panelled plaster oeiling ; also some curious figures of 
plaster over the fire-place, representing Abraham's sacrifice 
and emblem of Justice, blindfolded, &c. The rooms above 
also haye enriched cornices of curious design. The entrance 
to Hunt* s-oourt is doubtless medisavaL 

Ths Old Lomdok-boad, from Taunton to Bathpool, and 
from Taunton to Bumwell, has the reputation of being 
yeiy ancient. The deep cutting near the old brickyard, 
and the old bridge called '^Bamshom," are worthy of 
notice. 

There is a place called Flais-street, near the railway- 
station, which is said to be Boman. 

TjLTTifTON MoKBY.— -The ooius struck at Taunton mint 
before and after the Boman invasion should not be for- 
gotten. 

There are a few other places beyond those mentioned ; 
but it seems surprising that a town of such antiquity as 
Taunton should be so destitute of medisBval relics as it 
appean to be. We should like to hear a satisfactory ex- 
planation given of the cause. Is it from the use of 
perishable stone er soft bricks, or from the great im- 
provements and alterations that have been so often made, ' 
or from fire, or from the fact that but a small number of 
such buildings were in existence, or the whole and all 
combined ? Certain it is that among the few left, many 
are disappeariug, the old poor house in Church-square 
having been demolished, and both our old towers gone ; 
and as to our churches, very little is left of the original 
edifices. Of our Priory scarcely anything remains, the 
splendid church dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul having 
entirely disappeared, also the church or chapel of St. 
Leonard, on the Norths side of the town, anotlier dedicated 
to St. Margaret, on the Eastern side, and another to St. 



Paul, on the West, besides a chapel at the castle ; and as to 
the poor old Castie itself, what with time and tiie '< im- 
provements" (?) and alterations made by Sir Benjamin 
Hammet and others, littie can be found of the original 
buildings. Our Quildhall, our market aroes— all swept 
away, and not a stone to mark the site. It is to be hoped 
that some of the edifices lately erected in the revised style 
and taste will be of sufficient durability and strength to be 
handed down to posterity, as our fathers in times past 
delighted to erect memorials of their art for the benefit of 
those who followed them. 

gfiats at S^mSf &o. 

Although heraldry is as ancient as the days ef Moses, 
and was practised by the Qreeks, Bomans, and other 
nations, English heraldry only dates from the Middle Age 
— ^it having been introduced with toumamoits, &o. When 
the knights fought covered with armeur it was neoessaxy 
that each should have some distinguishing symbol to enable 
their friends to know them. Arms may belong to indi- 
vidoals, families, places, or ofilces. 

From the connection of the town with the Bishopric of 
Winchester we may expect that the arms of the old bishope 
of that venerable city would be amongst the oldest to be 
found here ; and such, indeed, is the case, as an inspection 
of our old Castie will prove, although there may be some 
doubt as to the genuine ikature of all to be seen there. Over 
the site of the drawbridge may be observed a shield bear- 
ing a bishop's mitre ; and on the West side a ooat of anns, 
much defaced, but probably also oonnsoted with Win- 
chester. Over the exchequer, at the entrance tower of the 
Castie, may be seen two esoutcheens— one plaoed between 
four roses and charged with a cross, on which are five 
roses, with this inscription, Laut Ubi Xpe, ue,, '* Ptaise 
be to Thee, O Christ ;*' and " T. Langton Winto, 1495"— 
Thomas Langton, Bishop of Winton (Winchester), who 
erected the building. Above the window are the arms of 
Henry YIL, supported by a greyhound and a dragon, 
with the motto, Vive lis Soi Emri; t.«., <*Long live 
King Henry.' ' On the North side of the gateiray is the 
first escutcheon repeated, with the date 149^. 

In front of the old Orand Jury room are the arms of 
Bishop Bobert Home (who built the old assize courts). 
They contain three bugle horns for the name ^' Horne^" 
and the date 1577« There are also two mottoes. 

Over a *< sooUop-sheU" porch of about Queen Anne's 
reign, on the North side of the Eastern end of the Castle 
is a small shield (oast in lead), which contains the aims of 
the city of Bristol (a castie and a ship). The figures 141S 
are under it ; but what it means, or how it came there ia 
beyond our comprehension. 
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At an old houBe on the North side of Bast-Btreet, oppo- 
site Henut*lane, a capital plaster oopy of the arms of 
Heniy YII. was found a few yean ago, and was remoyed 
to the ArchsBological Society's Mnsenm. 

On the.South end of the old Ftioiy haim is a shield with 
three daggers. There are two copies of the seal of the 
Priory in ezistenoe. Tiom the site of the old Oarmelite 
Monastery was remoyed a short time since a shield bear- 
ing three tassels. 

The arms on the andent seal of the town of Tannton 
consists of a castle flanked by two drenlar towers, and on 
either side a mitre and crosier. 

The old seal used by the late mayor bore a crown, with 
the motto, ** Defendamus." The T and ton is a rebns on 
the word Taunton— ^T-on- tun. 

At the College School are the arms of Bichard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester—'* A Pelican in her Piety," feeding 
her young— with the date 1622. 

At St. Margaret's Hospital (or the old Leper House) ia a 
finely-executed shield, surmounted by a jewelled mitre, 
with the letters B. B. in a cipher, considered to represent 
Biehaid Bere, who was Abbot of GUstonbury from 1498 
to 1644. 

fixed in a wall at the East end of Ko. 62, Nerth-street, 
is a stone shield, with a monogram, apparently the same 
letters, B. B. It will he remembered that similar letters 
were also to be found oyer the belfry window on the South 
side of St. Mary's tower. 

On the ceiling of Mr. Goodman's — South-west comer 
of Fore-street— are shields bearing arms, probably those 
of early residents. 

At Huish's and Grey's almshouses may be seen the arms 
of the founders, and many of the old monuments in the 
churches are decorated with family and other arms. When 
the churches were restored a few years since seyeral painted 
glass windows were fixed, containing the arms of many 
county families and subscribers to the restoration fund. 
The arms of the Bishop of Bath and Wells may be obeenred 
in seyeral places, inoludiog the National Schools. 

At the present time seyeral of the banks display armorial 
bearings on their netes. Messrs. Badcock, as the oldest 
and the representatiTcs of the Taunton Bank, haye those 
of the town. 

Most of the public companies and corporations use seals, 
some of them deserving attention. 

As regards the arms, crests and armorial bearings used 
by the leaident and neighbouring gentry, they are far too 
numerous for us to attempt to giye any description. Many 
of them are yery ancient and curious, and would well 
repay the labour of inyestigation. 
In conclusion we would suggest that it would be desi- 



rable that the Archesological Society should preserye copies 
of all those of a public nature, as well as all the seals now 
or formerly in use in this ancient town. Many of them 
are executed in perishable materials, and others are gradu- 
ally passing away. A careful examination and account by 
a skilful person could not fail to contain much curious, 
useful and interesting information, and may possibly lead 
to the disooyery of the lost, or at least unknown, arms of 
the county of Somerset. 

The newspaper of the present day is one of the most 
extraordinary productions of the age, teeming as it does 
with news from all quarters of the globe. It is now 
become one of the necessaries of life. It brings the 
divided human race into communication ; and probably 
the Press has more power, for good or for evil, at its com- 
mand, than any Society or Corporation in the world. 
But these extraordinary powers are new and young. A 
few years ago the papers were reac( but by a select 
number ; but new they are within the reach of all classes. 
It is not our intention to write on newspapers generally* 
but to confine onrselyes to such as haye been established 
and published in this town. 

The TaunUm Courier is generally considered the oldest 
Taunten paper, and we must ask our readers to go back 
nearly one hundred years earlier if they wish to see the 
original. On Friday, the 2l8t May, 1726, appeared the 
first impressien of the Taunton Journal, edited by William 
Norris, who in his opening number speaks of the many 
diBcouragements he had met with, but states his resolve 
(if Gh>d permits) ta continue it. It was printed with 
large type, and consisted of four pages, the whole being 
about one-fourth the siae of the old Taunton Courier^ 
which was about half tbe siae of the present paper ; the 
price, three halfpence, including one halfpenny for stamp. 
We have before us a quantity of the news the first 
number contained, most of it being yery "small talk;" 
but we extract a few choice bits :— 

" Bome, April 28, 1726.— The conservator of the city 
presented the Pope with the head of a sturgeon, weighing 
621b6. ; but his Holiness sent it to be divided amongst the 
poor. At the same time his Holiness presented Violante, 
the great Princess of Tuscany, with two bodies of saints, 
and some yiols containing their blood." 

" Madrid, May 1, 1726.— A certain holy sister, haying 
prophesied that the five principal towns of Spain should 
be destreyed by fire from Ueayen, the people were in 
tecrible alarm, and the Court ordered public prayers." 
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**Taa», May 27.— Hie Einf; of the TnaaOk 'touohed' a 
number of perBons afflicted with the Eing^B eviL" 

*' London, May 7, 1725.— Mr. Wilaon, a hanker near 
Temple Bar, who had been a great loser by the Bonth Sea 
Babble, shot himsell on Wedneaday last." 

** Most of the Foreign AmbaasadoxB axe going with his 
Majesty to Hanover." 

" A party of men hare been taken up at Sonthwark, 
who were found splitting farthings, silyering then over 
and passing them for sixpences." 

''Jonathan Wild was tried this day for several capital 
crimes, and being found guilty was condemned to death 
without benefit of clergy." Then follows a long account 
of the doings of the said celebrated Jonathan Wild, who, 
it appears, had for many years carried on the occupation of 
thief -catcher, until he became so intimate with evil-doers 
that he followttd their bad oourses, and exacted ''black 
mail" upon both friends and foes. 

Such are a few passing events of the day recerded in 
the first Taunton newspaper. We have no information 
how long the TanmUm JotmuU existed, but presume 
the editor to have been an ancester of the Norris family, 
for many years so well known in Taunton for their great 
acquirements. 

There is a monument in St. James's Qiuroh with a Latin 
inscription, which records the fact that Henry Norris 
(who was formerly engaged in tuition in this tewn) 
" diligently studied and critically understood twenty-four 
languages," and the editors of the histories of Tfeunton 
were both considerably indebted to the Norris family for 
much local information. 

In 1794 there was a paper published in this town called 
the TawiUfn JSeraldj but we have little information to offer 
respecting it. In that year it contained the list of the 
Taunton Loyal Volunteers, then lately established. 

We now pass on to Wednesday, 22nd September, 1806, 
when the late Mr. J. W. Marriott started and established 
the TaufUan Courier, which has been published uninter- 
ruptedly ever since, and until the last few years by the 
spirited and talented gentleman who commenced it. 

Mr. Marriott was a well-read man, and was noted in his 
day. He witnessed many eventful circumstances. We 
trust we may yet Uve to see a short biography published of 
his life and exploits. 

For the purpose of obtaining the earliest and most 
authentic news he established a system of post-horses 
from London to Plymouth, so that the Taunton (kwrimr 
took a high position among oountry newspapers. We 
believe Mr. Marriott was educated for a barrister, and 
that he numbered among his friends many men of talent 
and influence. 



About ei^teen years ago Mr. Maniott^s age prevented 
giving the attention to the Taumton Courier that was 
necessary. Mr. Frederick May, bookseller and printer, of 
High-street (and successor to the lata well-known Mr. 
Poole), undertook its managnwnwit. T^om continued for 
about ten years, when suddenly the Couritr was traasfarred 
to the oifices of Messrs. Bragg and Son, where it is now 
printed. At that time there was a weekly circulation of 
about 800 papers, called the Farmvr^ JbunuU, whioh was 
a cheap edition of the CbMTMr, and whioh the late reporier 
of that paper endeavoured to keep up. So an anaoge- 
ment was entered into with the proprietor of a small 
paper in a neighbouring town ; and some Taunton news 
being added to the one already publiahed, the Tamion 
Farmera* Journal came forth to the public aa a rival to 
its late parent. A sudden and untimely death was the 

m 

end of this young and unfortunate bantling. 

The Somorooi Oountif Qase^U was first publidied in 1897. 
upon Liberal principles, and was edited by Mr. B. W. 
Qox, the proprietor, and printed by Mr. WiDtam Bragg, 
at his printing-offices in Paul-street. It soon acquired i^ 
large circulation, and for many years was a most popular 
newspaper. To make its way against such a respectable and 
old-established rival as the Tmmton Courier it was necea- 
sary to act in a very pushing and liberal manner. We 
have before us a Somerset Directery, of upwards at 
four hundred pages, that was presented gratuitously, 
to its subscribers. The book contained much valuably 
information, and considerable time and expense must 
have been incurred in compiling it. A few years after* 
wards the Qaeetto passed into the hands of Mr. W. A, 
Woodley, the present proprietor and editor, and the print- 
ing was executed at Tangier. Many changes have beea 
made in this paper since its commencement. During the 
Crimea war a pictorial newspiqter was published in 
Taunton by Mr. Woodley, who is also proprietor and 
editor of another Taunton paper, called the WotUmNieufi, 

In 1842 the Somoraot Qninty Herald was started by Mr! 
William Bragg, advocating Conservative politics. It 
droulates thzouc^out the West of ESngland, and con- 
tains all the news of the day. The offices were removed 
from Chei^de and Paul-street to more extensive premises 
at the Parade, where it is yet published by the same 
gentieman. 

There have been several attempts to establiflh other 
papers. The CkronicU enjoyed a short life, if not a meny 
one, under the presidenoy of Mr. F. A. Clarke, of Fore- 
street. 

About the time of the geoeral election of 1869 a news- 
paper was started called the WeeUm Weekly Aehertiter 
omd OonHrvatiw Seeord, whioh enjoyed but a short life ; 
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and at the same time then was anotber that was published 
by Webb, of Bath-plaoe, under Tarions titlea. Soon after 
the ezdtement of the election passed away we heard no 
more of them; but fOr some time preyioosly Savage's 
Sstory of Taunton was continued weekly in one or both 
of them* 

There are at present, we baliere, other papers printed in 
Taunton for distant towns, and under various titles; but 
as we are not in the secrets of their owners we forbear 
taUng more notioe of them. 

"^^thin the last few years every little town must have 
its local papers. In many cfMea one-half of them are 
published in London, and as the remainder consists 
puinoipally of advertisements^ no great amount of ability 
isneoessary. 

In oondusion we would observe that as the writers and 
editors of newspapers in a great measure lead the opinions 
of the public, we trust that they may ever be found on the 
aide of honour, religion, and all that is noble and good, 
so that ''the fourth estate of the realm" may be a 
blessing as weU as a necessity to the people of this happy 
oountry. 

Tatrnttttt and tba 3?^ale trf Vemttixu 

*' OUB LOOAL LTTERATUBB." 

Some of the Books, Papers, Pamphlets, &o., published 
in Taunton or by residents in that town and neighbour- 
hood. 

" OotoBf my bert friends, my Books ; 

And lead me on." Ootoltjf. 

" Books, dear Books, have been 

And are my eomf ort mom and night.'* 

Dr, Dodd. 

<* Books cannot always please, however good ; 

Minds are not ever araving for their food." 

^ Crabbe, 

Although we do not claim for Taunton the title oi being 
altogether a literary town, yet a number of students and 
thoughtful men have ever been found among its inhabi- 
tants, who have at various times aspired to authorship ; 
and we presume that an outline-list of the names of the 
writers and their works will prove an interesting subject, 
and may possibly induce some amongst us to devote a little 
fqfMoe time to that employment, instead of spending it in a 
less instructive and improving manner — for writing neoee- 
•arily tends to reading, examination of books, inquiry, and 
entertaining conversation. 

It is well known that previous to the Beformation books 
were scarce, and that the few that were in existence were 
chiefly produced by the monks. In most monasteries was 
a room specially devoted for the purpose, where illumina- 
tions and wxitiDgs were practised. At the general intro- 



duction of printing which followed soon after, booka 
became' more numerous, and were written chiefly on 
theological subjects. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the arts and sciences were colti- 
vated, and consequently books were written on theee 
subjects, but probably at no time did England produce 
so many first-rate authors as during the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

The controversy on ecclesiastical subjects, brought on 
by the statute on Uniformity, occasioned the writing and 
printing of many books, in which several Taunton men 
took part, both for and against the Church of England. 

Dnring the " Geergian era," literature, like arohitectore 
and the fine arts, was at a very low ebb. The public taste 
seemed partial to heathen mythology, and the poems of the 
day abounded with allusions to Gharons, Vulcans, Cupids, 
Proserpines, &c., &o. Taunton also shared the general 
taste. We have before us several books by townsmen on 
these subjects. 

But we presume no age has produced so many effosions 
as the present. On every subject writers are abundant, 
and the great diffioolty seems to be to find original matter ; 
and here again Tannton follows the national taste. 

It will be observed that our catalogue embraces books 
and papers on various subjects, lilany of them have been 
written on the passing events of the day, and are conse- 
quently of no great interest afterwards, but at the same 
time some will be found of general use and of considerable 
value to future generations. 

It cannot be expected that a list made with very little 
awsiHtance would contain the names and works of all the 
writers of the town and neighbourhood. We have inserted 
all that we are acquainted with, and if some of the 
numerous readers would kindly assist us by supplying such 
onussions, er suggesting any errors as may appear to them, 
we shall esteem it as a favour. 

Te make a complete list a considerable time would be 
necessary, and a reference to many libraries and museums, 
which we confess we have neither the time or means to 
accomplish. 

HA3CB8 ARD FARTIOtrLABS, BATES, BOOKS OB PAFEB8. 

A 

Alleine, Bev. Joseph, Taunton (1670)— Call to the Un- 
converted. 

Amory, Dr. Thomas, Taunton (1724)— Poem on IViunton, 
and several theological works. 

Alfred the Ghreat, Athelney (870)— Translations of the 
Psalms, and CivO and National Laws. 

Anon, Taunton— A poem, entitled « The Voyage." 

Anonymous, Taunton (1828)— Poem on Glastonbury 
Abb^. 
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Anonymous, Taunton (1866)— Le^^nd of the Tone. 

Abo Anonymous, Letter, Mabel, *< Hades" (1861>— The 
dontrabaadists of Minehead. 

Archasologioal Society, Taunton (1848)— Annual Pro- 
ceedings (abbreviated to A. 8. P.)< 

Ainslie, Bey. A. C, (Dorfe (1856)— Indian Mutiny; 
Lecture on Steam ; Smokey Cnumneys ; Education, &c. 

Alford, Henry, Taunton (1863) —Natural History, 
A. S. F. [See Arcbeeologioal Society's Prooeedingp.] 

B 

Hampton, K, Taunton (1866)— « Our Own Fireside," a 
OoUection of Poems, &c. 

Beadon, Oapt., Tkunton (1858)—" On Doubled-Bo4ied 
Ships," ftc. 

Bond, John, A.M., Taunton College (1606)— Annotations 
in Poemata Quinti Horatii. 

Boswell, John, A.M., Yioar of St ICary's (1738)— A 
method of Study ; or, the Useful Library. [MSS. on the 
Assyrian Empire.] 

Barker, Bev. Alfred, Oollege School (1820)— A Volume 
of Sermons. 

Blake, MalachI, M.D., Taunton (1809)— Letters which 
originated the Taunton Hospital. 

Baker, William, A. S. P. (1858)— Papers on Naturtl 
History. 

Bahin, Dr., Taunton (1862)— The Model Speaker, a 
Guide to French conversation. 

Billet, James, Taunton (1854)— Salt for the (}hurch ; 
Else and Fall of the French Bepublic; Life of Oalvin, 
&c., &c 

Bell, P., Taunton (1864)— Poem on the Yale of Taunton 
Deane, ftc. 

Bragg, Wm., Taunton (1840)— (yonTersazione; Somer- 
set Directory ; County Herald, &c. 

Bernard, Ber. S. £., St. James's, Taunton (1847) -On 
the Power of GK>d. 

Ball, W., a Poem (1846)— Creation. 

B. K.,Tkunton (1862)— " Dreamland," poem, in three 

parts. 



OressweU, BeT., Creech— A weekly paper, *< Hie Taun- 
tonian." 

Clarke, A. A., Taunton— Various sketches and views 
of the town and neighbourhood. 

Cranmar, Thomas, Archdeacon of Taunton (1522)— 
Several theological and polemical works. 

0)ryate, T., Somerset (1611)— The Erodites. 

Charity O)mmissioners Feoffees (1823)— The Will of 
Bichard Huish, of Taunton. 

Oxsking, Qeo., Taunton (1812)— Meditation among the 
Tombs. 



Cottle, Bev. Jas., LL.D., Yioar of St. Mary's (1844)- 
History of SL Mary's Church ; Life of a Tonng Disdple ; 
Sermons, &c. 

Crotch, Dr., Mns., Taunton (1880)— Sevscal aoDotl 
works. 

Crotch, Bev. W. B., Taunton (College (1848)— Papers on 
Natural History, A. S. P. 

Crotch, W. D., Taunton College (1851)— Birds of Somer- 
set, A. S. P. 

Carter, C, Taunton (1800) -Set of Yiews of Taunton. 

Collinson, Bev. John, Somerset (1795)— History of 
Somerset. 

Cox, E. W., Taunton (1838)— The Opening of the Sixth 
Seal (1840)— Papers on the town of Taunton ; Where am 
I, What am I, &o. (I860)— Several Loudon weekly papen 
and numerous Law works (1834)— The Scheme of Creation 
(1868)— The Art of Speaking, &o. 

Crosse, Andrew, Broomfleld (1848)— Papers on Natural 
History ; Hoi well Cavern, A, S. P. (1834)— Papers in the 
Taunton Conversazione. 

Christmas, Bev., Taunton (1854)— (}hurch Furniture. 

Christmas, Miss, Tauoton (1846)— '* Gle&deary Cot- 
tage;" •< The Youth's Safeguard." 

Christmas, H. Taunton (1833)— << The Yoyage," a poem. 

Collins, Elizabeth, Taunton (1864)— «< MemorifiB of 
Southern States." 

Clarke, Bev. J. B., Bagborough (1850)— On the Educa- 
tion of Somerset, &c., &c 

Ourter, Bev. J. E., Kingston (1847)— Christian Oxave- 
stones. 

Chaville, Gtouly D. C, Taunton (I860)— On the Pro- 
nunciation of the French Language. 

Clark, Bev. W. B., ^car of St. Mary's (1861)— The 
Doctrine of Christian Baptism and Justification ; YoL of 
Sermons— the Prodigal Son, the Bedeemer, the Com- 
forter ; Translations of Oerman, &c. 

Clarke, F. B., printer (1862)— Weekly newspaper; 
Chaucer Modernized. 

Crocker, Taunton (I860)— The Univeiae. 

D 

Daniel, Samuel— Poet Laureate and Historian, 16th 
century. 

David, Bev. Job, Unitarian minister (1803)— Soriptural 
Doxologies ; Letters and Papers on the Evidence of Chris- 
tianity and Infant Baptism. 

Dance, Bev. G., M.A., Taunton (1858)— Collection of 
Hymns for the use of Churches. 

Draper, John, Milveiton (I860)— Poem and Notes on 
Somerset and the Severn Sea. 

Dymock, Bev. T. F., A. S. P. (I860)— Pkipen on the 
Coinage of Somerset, and other subjects. 
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BmiBOD, B6T. G. A., ATokdeaooii of Taunton (I860)— 
Various Papers and Writings in Dafenoe of the Ohoroh of 
England, and on Theological Sabjeots. 

BoTeton, Gapt.| Taunton (1868)^Beminiso6noe8 of the 
Burmese War. 

Down, Langdon— Nature's Balanoe. 

E 

Esoott, Ber. Hay, College Sohool (1848)— Sermens on 
the Christian Senrioe. 

Eyerard, Dr., Bishop's Hull (1848)— Latin Grammar. 

Elliot, W. B., Taunton (1863)— Papers on Archnologloal 
Subjects, &o., A. S. P. 

TiiiiMift^ E. J., Cethelstone- On Agricultural matters. 

P 
Pawoett, BeDJsmin, Independent minister (1741)— On 
the Doctrine of the Trinity. (1746)— The Grand Enquiry ; 
the Sacred Almoner; Pious Meditations; Beligious 
Melancholy, &o. 

Gale, BeT. H. (1859)— *< The Sons of Light" 

Grove, Bct. H., Dissenting minister— Papers in the 
Spectator, and other learned works. 

Giles, W. E., architect (1858)— Architectural and 
ArchflBologioal Subjects, A. S. P. 

Gueet, Bev., Paul's Meeting (I860)— Sermons, &o., &o. 

Goodman, E., Printer (1863)— Taunton Directory. 

Giifoid, Isabella, Somerset (1853)— Marine Botany. 

Grueber, Boy. C. J., Hambridge (I860)— CoUectiou of 
Chants. 

Gwynne, D. W. G., M.D., Taunton (1859}— On, Fire 
and Terrestrial Heat. 

Godson, Bev. E., Taunton (1858)— On the Divine Inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

Gumett, James, Taunton (i860)— The Present State of 
the Jews. 

Glendenning, C, near Taunton (1859)— On the Culture 

of the Pine Apple. 

H 

Hall, Capt. Byng, l^aunton— The Great Exhibition of 

1851. 

Harte, Walter, Taunton (1767)— The Amaranth and 
other Poems. (1 768) —Life of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Hammond, G^eorge, M.A., Independent minister— Vol. 
ol Family Prayers ; the Gh>od Minister. 

Hartford, Emanuel, pastor of St. Paul's (}hapel (1725)— 
Practical Discourses on many Subjects ; YoL of Sermons. 

Harrison, Bichard, A.M., Independent minister (1747)— 
Letters on Infant Baptism ; Foundling HospitaL 

Hurley, Bev. James, B.A., Taunton College (1725)— 
The Divine Mission of the Messiah ; Motion of the Sun. 
(X760)— History of the Creation ; BoUptioal Astronomy. 



Hugo, Bev. Thomas, Taunton (1860) —Numerous Papers 
on Archaologioal Subjects, A. S. P. (1866)— Bamble by 
the Tone; life of Bewick; Somersetshire Monasteries, 
&o. 

Hewett, Norton Fitzwarren (1848)— Aooount of the 
Bestoration of Norton Church. 

Hanoock, Hades— The House of Many Mansions. 

I J 

Ina, King, Taunton (702) -National Laws. 

Independent, The Toung (Periodically) (1858)— The 
Independent College, Taunton. 

Jeans, Bev. Henry, Taunton (1647)— Thanksgiving 
Sermon on the Siege of Taunton. 

Johnson, William, minister of Paul's Chapel (1763)— 
Ordination Charge. 

Jones, B. L., Blagden (1860)~Papers en Geological 
Subjects, &c. 

Jones, Bev. W. A., Taunton (I860)— Papers on Taunton 
and Geological Subjects, &c. (1864)— Geology of the 
Quantocks, &o., fto. 

Jeboult, E., Taunton (1866)— Papers on the History of 
Taunton; Beoollootions of the Tone; History of West 

Somerset. 

K 

Kinglake, Taunton (1800)— On the Gbut. 

Knollys, F. M., D.D., near Tkuntou (1863)— A Tutor's 
CounseL 

King, B. M., Walford (I860)— Ddsoription of West 
Monkton Parish, fto., A. 8. P. 

King, Bev. (1858)-*< Little Mabel." 

Kinglake, Taunton (1840)— Eothen, Travels in the East, 
and History of the Crimean War, &o. 

L 

Locke, Bichard, Bumham (1780)— MSS. Papers on the 
History of Taunton ;, Customs of Taunton Daane. 

Lytton, Lady Bulwer, Taunton (1864)—" Very Suooess- 
ful," and several other Novels. 

Leakey, Taunton (1856)- Poem, Tales of Travel. 

Langdon, Taunton (1853)— Nature's Balanoe. 

Lee, K. M., B.N., Taunton (1834)— Various Papers in 
the "Taunton Conversazione." 

Langhome, Bev. F., Curate of St Mary's (1847)— 

Sermons, ^fcc 

M 

Markwidk, Nat, Yioar of St Mary's (1700;— On the 
Seventy Weeks ; the Apocalyptic Vision. 

Maxriot, John W., Taunton (1808)— JaMNtm Courier 
Newspaper, &o. 

May, P., Taunton (1860) -Ditto, ditto. 

Maomullen, Mrs., Taunton (1864)— Juvenile History of 
Taunton. 
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Mansell, Ber. James, Curate of St. James's (1847)'* 
SermoiiB. 

ICiddleton, Bev. J. W., Dnzston (1847)— The Hills of 
Help. 

liillB, Arthnr, M.P, for Taontan (1868)— Debate on 
India, and oiher Books. 

Meynier, Victor, Independent OoUege (1864)— A Senior 
French Grammar. 

Miller, Bev. J. A., lale Brewers (1864)— The Third 
Commandment. 

Morlej, W., Tannton (1865)— -Nnmerons Fhotographio 
Views of Taunton. 

Mortimer (1857)—" The Fntnze of Fanning.'' 

MicUebargh, Bev. J., Ashill — (Jeographioal Index to 
liaps, for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 

N 

Newton, (3eorge, Vicar of St. Mary (1646)—" Man's/ 
Wiath and Qod's Praise." (1675)— Life of Joseph 
Alleyne ; several Sermons ; the Christian Character, &o. 

Norris, Henry, Taunton (1774)— Poems on various Sub- 
jects; "The Belles of Taunton." 

Newberry, T., Taunton (1850)— Prophetic Subjects. 

Oakley, W., Taunton (1856)— On the Police Force ; on 

the Magistracy. 

P 

Popham, Chief Justice — On the Laws of England. 

Pearsall, Bichard, Paul's Chapel (1740)— Several Funeral 
and other Sermons. 

Poole, James (publisher, 1820)— Observations on Archi- 
tecture. 

Parr, Bev. H., Vicar of St Mary's (1850)— « The 
Csntiolss ;" Church of England Ptahnody. 

Pzing, Dr., Taunton (1864)— Memoir of Thomas (3hard, 
the last Abbot of Ford Abbey. 

Portman, Bev. F. B., Staple (I860)— Bemarks on the 
Bubrios. 

Pring, Daniel, M.D., (1840)— Various Medical and 
Metaphysical Works. 

Prior, Dr., Halse (1864)— Botanical works. 

Pinohard, Taunton — Papers at the Arohasologioal 
Society's Conversazione. 

Parr, C^pt, Taunton— Pictures, ftc, of India. 

Pring, J. D., Taunton (1843)— Articles on Geology in the 
Taunton Notes and Queries ; C^logical Map of Somerset. 

Pomeroy, B., Taunton— Views of Taunton. 

Pridham, Taunton (I860)— Musical Compositions. 

Pridhsm, Bev. John— The Church of England. 

Pulman, G., Crewkeme— Book of the Axe, Bnstio 
Sketches, ftc. 



Beader, Tliomas, Independent minister (1780) —1^ 
Bevelation of St. John ; <* Israel's Salvation." 

B. G. B., Tannton (I860)— "Taunton," and other Poems. 

S 

Smith, Bev. Sydney, Combe Flerey (1840)— Sennons 
St. Paul's ; Peter Plyndell Papers ; Sketches ; Morsl 
Philosophy; Lectures; General Works; three vdb. 
American Sketches. 

Shillibeer, H., Taunton (1839)— On iiie Oostonu of 
Taunton Deane. 

Sweeting, Miss— Views near Taunton. 

Savage, James, librarian, Taunton (1821) — "Hhtoij of 
Taunton (1822)— Memorabilia ; also " The librarian ;" 
Hiitory of the Hundred of Carhampton ; an Aeoount of 
Scarce and Valuable Books. 

Summerhayes, Samuel, Taunton (1840)— Miuieal Com- 
positions. 

Stone, Bev. W., Taunton (1845)— Poam on the Deatii of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Sanford, W. A., Nynehead (1866)r-Variou8 Papers on 
Natural History, A. S. P., Ac. 

Stophenson, Bev., near Taunton (I860)— "Qlimpses of 
the West," and Poems. 

Speke, Gapt. J. H., Jordans— "The Seuroes of the 
Nfle." 

Scarlett, J. S., Tannton (1866)— The Writer's Enchi- 
ridion ; the Orthographer*s Palladium. 

Spencer, Bev. J. W.. Wflton (1868)— Several Papers on 
Theological Matters and Sermons. 

Stombridge, Bev. H. H., Taunton (I860)— Marxiaga and 
Burial Service for Baptist Congregations. 

Smith, Dr., Taunton (1859)— On the Esr. 

Smith, Bev. F. J.. Taunton (1858)— A Sermon abont a 
Window ; St John's Hymn Book. 

T 

Taunton, Lord— Numerous Speeches and Addiesess (see 
Parliamentary debates). 

Trenohard, John, M.P. for Tannton (1008)— On Standing 
Armies; Cato's Letters ; the Independent Whig. 

Toulmin, Dr., Taunten (1796)— History of Tannton. 
(1814)— <* Protestant Dinenters." 

Toogood, Dr., Somerset (I860)— Lile of a Medieal 
Student. 

Tuokwell, Bev., Taunton College (1865)— Papers on 
Natural History, A. 8. P. ; Education. 

Tucker, W., Norton (1854)- On Freemasonxy. 

Tucker, Bev. H. T., Angersleic^ (1859)— A Leotue en 
Lectures. 

Trenchard, H. C, Tkunten (1884)— Articles In fte 
Taunton Conversasione. 
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Taantou Uukst AtiU, l^anton (18W)— Br otdm ot UiB 
TnutoM. 
Tnrie, TMmtoa C18l»)-Tiews ol St. lOtj"* Carawh. 
V 

Uptftn, Rot. Jtme^ A.M., OoU«ge School (1698]- 
ArirtoUa'a Art of PoBtry. (1702)-" DionyiiM HaE- 
wmaoiu." (1726)-SaTeralQrBekWarkl. 
W 

Word, Somnel, Archdeaoon el Taonton (1609) — A<ust«d 
In tfa« TwulAttan ot the Bible ; tevenl Tracta and othn 
Works. 

WliinneU, Thomas, miiiiBter ot Taonton (I69B)— " Th« 
Beat Portioo" — a Foneral Sermon. 

Wolff, Dr., Ilia Braw«n (ISM)— Travels in the East. 

Wart*, Rev. T., Ljdeaid (I860)— Many Papais on 
Anhmologieal and Anhiteotiual Subjects, A. 8. F. 

Woodier. W'. A., Taonton {18M)-5enwr»rt Couniv 
Ottuttt, andother newspapera ; 9'aimen' Hagaziue ; Notes 
and Qoaiiee ; Miuioal Corapoaitioiu, &a. 
^ Woodley, Augntta, Taoaton (1864)— Mnsloal Cotnposl- 

Wa;moalh, Taunton (ISH) — Poemi on Tarioos Snbjecla. 

Wing, BOT.,TaaatOD (]B47)— Bennons on DiBobedieooa. 

Wslmsn, C. N., Norton (1BS7)— IiaatDrs on the Soil and 
its Fhrsloal Qnolitiea. 

Wilmot, B., Taunton — Yoliimes ot Beoeipti and Adm- 
dotes. 

Woodtorde, F. H., Dr., Taunton (1867)— The Chemiitiy 
M A^oultoie ; Fapsn on Natural History. 

Woodley, BeT. QeorBS-Ths DiTinit; of Uhrist; Be- 
demptioD, a poem in two books; History of the Bdlly 
IsIm, Priw) Sssayi, and many other works. 
X 

I X X (1866)— County Pinanoe. 
Y 

TouDg, T., Taunton (1773)— Philesophioal Subjeoti. 

Toung, T., Milreitoiv— Numeroiu Woiks. 

Du Saotoy, Bst., Ticar of Hark — Tarioui Books on 
IXTinity. 

As has been obeerred, althongh many ot the foregoing 
works were written on the pauing erents of the day, and 
|nmTi y more on mere local subjects, there may be 
found among them some few standard books that have 
taken tlnir plaae In our Rational literature, which has 
done much in plaoing England ameug ths flrst ot the 
natiens, and aaoonraged the Iotb of letters and the fine art*. 

Oor readers will also notice that wa bare confined out 
rMearohss almost entinily to oor own town and ita irame- 
^ |i«t« neighbourhood. Had we eilwided it to the whole of 
the county, or eren of West Somerset, the list wonld have 
been much louf^, for we remMcber that it was among tha 



Qoanlooks that Coleridge eompcaed some ot his sweetest 
lays, where he was vidted br Souther, SheUey, and other 
celebriliee, and that Somenet daims the great Looks ai 

Ther« are many others whom we probably could raoall 
to our leoollaotion did time aud space permit ; but suffl- 
olent have been mentioned to cause Tauctonians to fed a 
pride in the place ot their birth or residence, and to excite 
in their minds some desire to follow their example. 



The following is a list ot the principal residents near 
Taunton, with the names ot tlietr seats or mansions : — 
Amberd Home, Trull, Dr. Woodtorde. 
Batt'i House, Trult, ML« Pusamore. 
Barton Orange, Pitmintter, F. W. Newton. Esq. 
But House, Bishop's Hull, — Ealght, Esq. 
Bindan House, HilTorton, H. Wane, B*q. 
Bathealtoii Court, Bathealton, H. Q. Hojsey, Esq. 
Broadlands, Wilton, T. Kartlsr, Esq. 
Belmont, Wiltan, J. Manhall, Esq. 
Bagborongh Hanse, Bagborongh, M. F. Bisselt, Esq, 
Bishop's Hull Honse, Bishop's Hull, Capt. Patten. 
Canon's Qrove, Pitminster, V. J. Beynolds, Esq. 
Court Race, West Hookton, Mrs. EiDdlake. 
CothaUtmis House, Bishop'* Lydeard, E. J. Bsdaile, Eiq. 
Conrtiands, Norton Fitawarren, Dr. Qover. 
Coombe Rorey House, Ooombe Florer, His. Helyar. 
Creechbarraw, West Moukton, OapC. Beadon, B.N. 
UhiUiiwood, Trail, Mrs. Vibart. 

Ciowoombe Court, Orowoombe, Q. H. W. Osnw, Esq. 
OomeytrDW Honse, Trull. 
Dean Court, Bishop's Lydeard. 
Dilliogton House, Ilmiaater, J. Lee Lee, Esq. 
Eaatbrooke Honse, Tnill, A. Q. Lethbridge, Esq. 
EIbu, The, Taunton, Mrs. Bodoook. 
Elmfleld, Taantou, Dr. Pring. 
Enmors Oastle, Bnmore, Mrs. Faller. 
FreUuy House, Bishop's Hnll, W. Q. Maetean, Esq. 
Fitxhaad Court, Fitzhaad, J. E. KnoUr^ Esq. 
Fairfield, atogorsey. 

Flook House, Taonton, — Uatfotd, EUq. 
Fyne Court, Broomfleld, J. C. Hamilton, Bsq. 
OatcheU House, TruU, Bev. W. J. Allen. 
Ootton Hoose, West Monkton, J. Baadon, E-q, 
Halsirell House, Quathunt. 

Hatch Court, Hatch Baaacharap, Hrs. HsidstatF. 
Hatch Park, Hatch Beanchamp, S. O. Langton, ^. 
Heatheiton Park, Bradford, Un. A. Adair. 
Healade Honse, Boishton, — Anderdon, Esq. 
Haloon Lodge, West Uonkton— Bev. Da Santoj. 
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Haygraw, PitminBter, O. Malet, E^q. 
He8terfx>mbe, Kingston, Miu Warn. 
Hinton Hoiue, Hinton St. George, Lord Poolett 
HxghlandB, Wilton, E. Beadon, Eeq. 
JordanB, Aahill, William Speke. E!>q. 
Enoyle Honte, Troll, Col. Adair. 

■ 

LeVersdown, Thnrloxton, Lady Cooper. 

Leigh Court, Angerdeigh, Mrs. Tucker. 

Lynohfield Honse, Bishop's Lydeard, Mrs. Ghurdiner. 

Lyngf ord House, Taunton, Capt. Allen. 

Lydeard House, Bishop's Lydeard, Cecil Smith, Esq. 

Lowton House, Pitminster, Bohert Mattock, Esq. 

Lower Gatchell, Trull, — Pinney. Esq. 

Lodge, The, Hatch Beauchamp, George Bahan, Esq. 

Maryrille, Trull, T. Meyler, Esq. 

Maunsel Grange, North Petherton, Sir Alfred Slade« 

Monkton House, West Monkton, Capt. Shuldham. 

Manor House, Bishop's Hull. 

Manor House* Thome Falcon, B. Batten, Esq. 

Monty's Court, Norton, Col. Buss. 

Moredon, North Curry, Major Barrett 

Milligan Hall, Bishop's Hull, H. Byne, Esq. 

Norton Court, Norton Fitswarren, Mrs. Hewett. 

Netherolay House, Bishop's Hull, Bev. — Bousfleld. 

Norton Manor, Norton Fitxwarren, C. N. Welman, Esq. 

Nynehead Court, Nynehead, W. A. Sanford, Esq. 

Orchard House, Orchard Portman, E. Coles, Esq. 

Orchard Wyndham, Williton, Countess of Egremont. 

Otterhead House, Otterhead, Sir J, Mellor, Knt. 

Oshome House, Wilton, W. F. Elliott, Esq. 

Pinkhurst, StaplegroTe, C. Turner, Esq. 

Pitminster Lodge, Pitminster, Capt. Peard. 

Pyrland Hall, Taunton, A. Malet, Esq. 

Ponndisford Lodge, Pitminster, Mn. Helyar. 

Poundisford Park, Pitminster, Miss Oamphell. 

Quantock Lodge, Stowey, Lady Taunton. 

Bumwell House, Bishop's Hull, Mrs. Petton. 

Bumwell Lodge, Bishop's Hull, Capt. Tomlin. 

St. Andrieb' House, Quantozhead, Sir A. Hcod, Bart. 

Sandhill Park, Bishop's Lydeard. 

Stoke Court, Stoke St. Msry, Major Altham. 

Springfield House, West Monkton, J. Paine, Esq. 

Spring-groTe, MilTezton, J. Spurway, Esq. 

Sidbrooke House, West Monkton. Mrs. Besley. 

Staple House, Staple Fitzpaine, BeT. F. B. Portman. 

Tainfleld House, Kingston, W. E. Surtees, Esq 

The Grsoge, Kingston, C. F. Perkins, Esq. 

T^emlett House, Ashbrittle, — Manley, Esq. 

Tetton House, Kingston. 

Walford House, West Monkton, B. K. M. King, Esq. 

Willett House, Elwortby, J. Blommart, Esq, 



Woodlands, Bniahton, Hon. Major Napier. 
WUton Park, Taunton, Dr. Kinglake. 
Watts House, Bishop's Lydeard, John Winter, Esq. 
Wey House, Norton, W. Slade, Esq. - 
Wheatleigh, Wflton, H. Badcock, Esq. 

and Smo8Jtit9, jBo. 261^ Tfttrotett^ 

This Lodge of Free and Aooepted Masons was flnt 
instituted at Ilminster in 1788, and was remoyed to this 
town on the 18th of September, 1797. It general^ 
numbers from 60 to 80 highly-respectable subsoribing 
members. In 1818 it received the warrant from the 
Grand Chapter of Boyal Arch-Masons te hold lodges in 
that degree, since which time a Bose Croix Chapter and 
an Encampment of Knights Templars have been added. 
The meetings take place in the Winter months on the 
first Wednesdays on or after the full moon, at oeTen p.m.y 
at Clarke's Hotel, Castle Green. 

Aa will be seen above, the Taunton Lodge has been 
established nearly 79 years. It has surriyed many yidssi- 
tades, at one time its few members being in sm^ poor 
circumstances that the best spread they could afford, after 
holding their meetings and going through their work^ 
was toasted cheese, in commemoration of which dieum- 
stance cheese is now always placed on the table at 
supper- time. 

This Ledge has reoeiyed seyeral adyances. In 1822 it 
was No. 497 ; in 1840 No. 327, and has lately been alteced 
to No. 261 . It has included amongst its members numben 
of the great and infiuential men of this town and neigh- 
bourhood, and has taken part in many of the princqMd 
eyents of the borough. It has offered assistance to many 
<*poor and distressed brethren,'* and stretched fortii a 
fatherly hand in providing shelter and education f6r 
numerous orphans. Its funds are in a fiouriahing state, 
and it liberally subscribes to all Masonic chaiitiea. We 
betieve there are but few other Ledges in England thiit do 
this. The wotk is carried on in a regular and cz«ditable 
manner ; it is oonstantly visited by the Provincial 
Grand Master, who held his Provincial Gband Lodge 
in this town a few years ago, and many members of the 
Taunton Lodge had the honour of receiving the parj^ 
coUar. 

It is probably well-known to most of oar readers that 
the peculiar tenets of Masonry forbid its members printing 
or making known anything that takes place within a 
Lodge, nor are they allowed to solicit strangers to join 
their craft; but without breaking these rules, we may 
perhaps venture to make the following remarks for the 
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benefit of those who have nerer been so f ortonate aa to 
embrace its doctrines. 

Freemasoniy is not what it Ib yalgarly said to be, 
namely, a mere collection of cnrions customs without use 
or meaning, ner is it merely a species of passport 
whereby» one member is enabled to distioguish another ; 
but it is a kind of universal religion, inculcating most 
excellent morality, teaching peace and good- will to all its 
members. It was doubtless in existence in the earliest 
times, for a good Mason can trace it throughout the Bible. 
Ik contains most instructiTC symbols, types and secrets, 
and was practised by many great and good men, probably 
from the creation. By it was Solomon's temple built, and 
it is neither contrary to the laws of Qod or man ; and it 
may be summed up in these few words, which are 
admitted by all who know its mysteries— "That a good 
Ifason must be a good man." 

In reply to the remark that it contains no secrets, 
otherwise they would have been sure to have been made 
known, we answer that the statement of all its members 
in all ages, that it does contain many secrets, ought to be 
taken as some evidence. Another reason is, that as no 
books or writings are used, and the members are solemnly 
sworn to secr«icy, cTerything is conducted by a sort of 
question and answer system, which requires a knowledge 
on the part of both, and nothing would be gained by 
improperly diTuYglng its secrets but lasting disgrace. * 

It is a fact that a Mason can distinguish a brother 
Mason in any part of the world, no matter of what nation 
or language ; and many a poor wanderer has been hospi- 
tably and safely receiTed upon its merits. 

In this highly faToured land, blessed with the Christian 
religion, full political liberty, and extended dTiUsation, 
Masonry would appear to us to be as the silver Moon 
shining in the golden daylight of GhristiaBity ; but in 
less favoured countries, which are without these blessings. 
Masonry may be of the utmost use, second only to 
Christianity itself. 

We are quite prepared to admit that few Masons act up 
to its high standard, for not one in twenty takes the 
trouble te follow out its full teachings ; but we fear the 
same objection may be made even to the Christian 
religion. We conclude by a quotation from the speech of 
a weU>known gentleman of considerable local influence and 
authority : — " The high moral suggestions which Masonry 
continually afford are calculated not only to make the 
man who is already a real Christian look with increased 
veneration and love upon the truths of the Gospel, and 
ding to them more dosely, but to make the stranger to 
Christianity crave that enlightenment which nothing but 
€K)d's revelation in Christ can effectually give him." 



To our non-Masonic friends, who may wish further 
information on its tenets, we would recommend the 
perusal of a discourse delivered before the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Somerset, at WeUs, by the Bev. Dr. 
Wallis, late of Taunton, and ordered by them to be 
printed. Ik can be had of Mr. May, High-street, for 6d. 

Tha Tatttttatt 8x)mateJttf. 

" The path of glory leads but to the graTC.*'— Pops. 
Hie custom of extra-mural interment is very ancient, 
and it was left for the latter ages, with all their boasted 
advancement, to sanction the habit of choking their 
churches and graveyards in an unseemly manner. The 
old term of ** Gk>d*s Acre" would imply that our fore- 
fathers selected the open country rather than the crowded 
(own for their burial-places. Longfellow beautifully 
expreises his idea on the subject — 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The bttrial-groond '* Ood*s A ere I" Ik is jost ; 
It consecrates each grave within its walla, 
And breathes a benison o'er the aleepli^ dust. 

Tiunton, like most old towns, has suffered the incon- 
venience and unbealthinesd of over-filled graveyards ; but 
when, in the year 1849, the victims ef the epidemic at the 
Union Workhouse were brought from the outskirts and 
deposited by scores iu the very heart of the town, it was 
acknowledged that the time was come to take the subject 
in hand without further delay. Accordingly a general 
cemetery f er the whole of the parishes in the town was 
proposed; but as those of St. James and Wilkon had 
lately enlarged their churchyards, which were in the 
suburbs of the town, the parishioners objected to join in 
the movement. Consequently the parish of St. Mary 
Magdalene (with Trinity district) had to provide a 
cemetery, and being ultloiately joined by the extensive 
and adjoining parish of Bishop's Hull, a Board of the 
joint parishes was appointed^ eight members being elected 
frem St. Mary's and five from Bishop's Hull. 

A beautiful field of eight acres was purchased on the 
North side of the Bishop's Hall-road, and within one mile 
of the centre of the town. 

The site commands fine views of the surrounding vale, 
and it is as good a spot as ceold have been selected. 

It was opened in August, 1 854, and is divided by a broad 
carriage drive into two parts, that for the Church of 
England on the Bastem side being afterwards consecrated 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. 

The whole of the ground (except the roads and paths) is 
divided into grave spaces, each 9ft. long by 4ft. wide, 
and spaces for children 6ft. by 3ft. When families desire 
to purchase, these spaces are sold, the price being according 
to the situation. The money once paid to the Burial 
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particulan connected with the hiatory, riae and progreas 
of each eatabliiihment. We have endeavonred to embrace 
•aoh topioi as would generaUy interest the public, and to 
avoid tedious repetition or prosy details. If we have 
snoceeded in creating or encouraging a teste or love for 
the many peculiarities and accounts of our loyal and 
esteemed old town, we feel rewarded ; but if not, we trust 
that our readers will bear in mind that the papers were 
aU written at uncertain and. odd times, after business 
hours, and many of them while we ought to have been 
quietiy reposing in the arms of Morpheus. 

All coiitain an amount of information never before 
published, and may afford considerable assistance to a 
future historian of Taunton. It is now half a century 
smoe Savage's History was written, and the progress and 
alteration of the various public establishments in the town 
hare been immense. The researches of historians, archsso- 
logists and antiquarians have been considerable, and what 
is now required is a well-written, interesting History of 
Taunton, embracing the above-mentioned subjects, com- 
bined with a compressed edition of former books. 

We mentioned in a previous paper that our object was 
to induce Tauntonians to reply to or correct vy 
remarks or assertions which appeared doubtful or un- 
certain ; and we now beg to return our thanks to those 
gentiemen who have taken that trouble, and to many who 
have kindly rendered us valuable assistance in procuring 
information, often diflcult in obtaining. We also must 
not forget to thank others who, by their fluttering 
xemarks, have encouraged us throughout tiie last seven 
years ; and we shall ever prize their correspondence. And 
although at one time we were caUed upon to break a lance 
witii a powerful champion of antiquarian lore, yet our 
readers may be pleased to know that the occurrence has 
not since prevented the good feeling so desirable among 
the lovers of Taunton, past and present. 

TAUNTON MASS. (TT.S.).-" Second Edition." 
A Daniel'. Still I say a second Daniel. 

Bhauspsabb's Merchant of VwUe, 

A riTsl appears on the aoane. 

Old Song. 

Before us Ues a neat and compact little volume, entitled 
•• The Taunton Directory ; " but upon opening it we 
observe something strange and novel in its general ap- 
pearance, and paiticularly notice the letters Mass., U.S., 
after the name of the place. Our readers wQl at once 
perceive that the book does not refer to our own neat 
and thriving town, but to a younger and more progressive 
place on the other side of the Atiantic, so named by its 
founders, about the year 1687, after Taunton in Somerset, 
l^m an inspection of the said Directory, published 
about eight or tm years ago, it appears that Taunton is 



the ohi^ town of the county of Bristol, in the State of 
Massachusetts, in the United States of America. Although 
but a very short account is given of the place, we have 
selected some details respecting our namesake, which we 
trust wiU probably interest our readers. 

We propose following the account, as laid down in the 
volume before us, and observe that there are four Banks, 
which, by the way, are placed before the Ghurohes :— 
The Taunton Bank, established 1812, in Exchange-street. 
The Bristol County 
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1833, in Bank-row. 
1847, in Taunton Hotel. 

1846, in Bank-row. 



Bank 
The Machinists' Bank 
The Bristol County 
Savings' Bank 
We observe that there are twelve places of worship, and 
also note that there are but twelve clergymen to serve 
them ; and we do not see any others named among the 
residents. The names of the churches and their date of 
establishment are as follows :— 
The first Trinitarian Churoh, 

founded in Westville, in 1637. 
Unitarian Churoh, 

founded in Summer-st., in 1637. 
St. Thomas' Chureh. 

fbunded in Churoh-st., in 1740. 
Baptist Church, 

founded in Winthrop-st., in 1819. 
The seoond Trinitarian Church, 

founded in North-street, in 1821. 
Universalists' Churoh, 

founded in High-street, in 1826. 
Tlie first Methodist-Episcopal Churoh, 

founded in Weir-street, in 1830. 
Boman Catholic Church, 

founded in North-street, in 1831. 
The third Trinitarian Churoh, 

founded in Westminster-st., in 1837. 
Central Christian Churoh, 

founded in Tapscot-street, in 1847. 
Taunton Central Church, 

founded ia Cohannet-st., in 1864. 
The second Freewill Baptist Churoh, 

founded in Spring-street, in 1866. 

The Spiritualists hold their meetings at the Town Hall 

every Sabbath. Each churoh is provided with an organ, 

choristers and Sunday school, and is governed by 

deacons. 

It appears that Taunton had no municipal corporation, 
but was governed by justices, as our own town ; and we 
would observe in passing, that although provided with but 
twelve pastors or clergymen, Taunton boasts of no less 
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than 60 joBtices, who are assisted by nine comieillors ; eo 

that the people seem to get more Law than Gospel. And 

again, whereas in England we are generally content with 

one coroner to each oonnty'or large oityi Taunton (Mass.) 

requires two for the township (or commonwealth, as it is 
termed). 

In scanning the lists of the names of the inhabitants, 
we obserye the frequent recurrence of Old Testament 
names, and hence conclade that the people still maintain 
many of those Puritanical customs and manners for 
which their ancestors were noted. The Jasons, Hirams, 
Burzillaifl, Jeremiahs, Abigails, Elijahs, Joshuas, Jabezs, 
Zebulons, &o., occupy a large portion of the Directory. 
Many of the surnames are similar to our own ; and even 
the trades and names often agree— "Pollard, builder, 
Taunton," may be seen upon the carts, and would suggest 
a very familiar appearance. 

With regard to the public buildings, the American 
Tauntonians also show their fondness for law and ofELoers, 
for we observe do less than five oourt-houses to the town, 
besides the following officers:— Town clerk, select men, 
assessors, constable, fish-wardens, fence-viewers, sur- 
Teyors of lumbers, pound keepers, field driver, sureeyors 
of highway, wood measurers, sellen of weights and 
measures ; also the police and several minor officers. As 
we mentioned before, Taunton is the seat of government 
for the county, and was made a " dty" in 1864 ; and hence 
we find that the various officers here reside. The principal 
county buildings are as follow :— 
The County Court offices, *4ooated" in MOl-street. 
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Broadway. 
County Buildings. 
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Davenforth-street. 



Gaol 
Treasury 
Begistry 
Probate Ofiice 
Deeds 
Sheriff's 
The State Lunatic Asylum „ 

Among the Public Gompaniea we find the following :— 
Taunton Britannia ^nd Plate Company. 
Iron Work 

Foundry and Maohine 
Phoenix lianufaotoxy 
Cotton andMaohina 
Hotel 

LooomotiTe Mannfao- 
tory 
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Enamel Cloth 
Oil Cloth 
Union Telegraph 
Gasldgfat 
Tack, fto. 
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Among the Public Sodeties, &o., we 

The Taunton Social library Society 

Historical „ 

Debating „ 

Mechanics' „ 

„ Toung Men's Library. 

But we cannot fail noticing the absence of any chari- 
able societies, any hospital, infirmary, workhouse, &c. 

The Freemasons have a Lodge, which was established 
in 1798, and meets the same evenings as that in our town. 

There are also Lodges of Odd Fellows, Foresters, &c. 

Taunton Mass. possesses three weekly newspapers, viz. : — 
The American JRepubliCf published in School-street. 

Taunton DemoeraU »> Main-street. 

Bristol County Teie^ 

ffram, also ,, Main-atieet. 

And one daily paper. The Taunton Daily Oatette, 

We observe that all the various trades and manufac- 
ture are carried on on a small scale, but that Taunton 
possesses no manufacture of any considerable importance. 
It appears a trading rather than a manufacturing places 
although we notice makers of the following artides 
beyond the usual style in the town:— Ambrotypea^ belt- 
hooks, blacklead, bobbins, brass foundry, Britaoaia-waie 
carpeting, clocks, cigars, cloth and woollen goods, enamel- 
leather, files, guns, ploughs, pottery ware, saOs, ship 
material, saws, &c. 

In the educational department we find the County 
College, in Academy-street, estabUshed in 1792; under 
trustees, several schools and seminaries, besides the Sunday 
schools already allnded to. 

At the end of our little book is given, with some osten- 
tation, a page headed '* Wealth of Taunton," and oonsistB 
of a list of the annual assessment on all persons and 
estates within the district. The adTcrtisement sheets are 
worthy of inspection. The chemists puf! off ^ Shaker^s 
Herbs and Leeches ;" the lawyers advertiM ; the grooers 
offer cast-iron beam '* plows ;" cement drain-pipes may be 
had under the Tewn Hall ; and cigars, smoking and ohewing 
tobacco, adjoining; while at the *' Taunton Monumental 
Works" you "are politely solicited to purchase unique 
tombs of manufactured marble." 

A book of considerable size, entitled *'The Ministry of 
Taunton," gires an account of the liyes of the principal 
pastors and ministers, but which time frill not allow us 
to partieularise. 

A few years ago some communications were received by 
our townsmen from the Atlantic Tauntonians, and oordiaZ 
congratulations passed. We belieTe books and hisfairiss 
were exchanged, and probably we may again oecasiomiTlT 
hear from our l^ranslantio namesakes. 
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